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Kntered  according  lo  Ah  of  ihe  I'arli anient  of  Canada,  in  the  vcar  one  thousand 
eijfht  hundred  and  ninety-six,  l>,v  Wili-iam  Hiinicis,  at  the  Uupannieiit  of 
ALTioulture. 


•  ■*: 


PRKFACH. 


IIiDDEX  ill  the  menioiit's  itf  thi*  ]te<l  Men  of  Canada,  then.'  lie  weird 
legends  and  sti'ange  stories  ot  byj^'one  years.  Pictures  and  j)oenis 
wrought  by  the  fancy  <if  tlie  native  hist<ji-ians  and  medicine  men, 
l)ring  home  to  us  tlie  primitive  civih/ation  which  still  lingei"s  at  our 
do(;rs.  Tiie  customs  of  oui'  savage  folk  and  the  wealth  of  their 
languages  and  literature  are  interesting  to  us,  as  l>elonging  to  a  peo- 
]»le  wlio  weie  the  pioneei's  of  our  land,  and  they  open  up  a  new  world 
(if  myth,  religion  and  na  i"e  culture.  Close  contact  with  oui'  native 
tribes  shows  us  the  mistake  we  have  l>een  making  in  deciding  that 
ignorance,  superstition  and  cruelty  l)elong  to  these  i»eo)>le,  and  that 
there  is  no  wisdom,  trutii  or  beauty  in  their  l>elief  and  manner 
of  life.  A  faithful  study  of  the  languages  and  customs  compels  us  to 
acknowledge  that  theie  are  deepei-  tiuths  than  facts,  and  under  tlie 
blanket  and  coat  of  skin  theie  beats  a  human  heart,  as  tliere  is 
lieauty,  sweetness  and  wisdom  in  their  traditions  and  courage,  liberty 
and  devotion  in  theii'  lives.  We  have  l)een  l<M»king  at  the  red  men 
from  our  own  point  of  view,  and  the  Canadian  Indian  judges  the 
white  man  and  his  custiim>  from  the  standjitiint  of  life  and  training 
in  the  camp.  Put  j'ourself  in  his  place  and  the  verdict  will  be 
different.  Th.s  work  is  an  attempt  to  reach  the  meaning  of  the  life 
of  oui'  savage  folk.  It  was  not  possible  to  bring  within  the  compass 
of  a  siiigle  volume  all  the  native  triltes  of  Canada,  or  to  review  all  the 
languages  oi'  cu.stoms,  which  would  t.ake  a  series  of  volumes,  and  a 
selection  had  therefore  to  l)e  miule.  Kven  the  trejitment  of  the 
subject  is  not  exhaustive,  as  I  have  not  written  for  the  specialist,  but 
for  the  general  public,  stili,  I  hope  that  eacli  will  find  a  suitable 
portion  worthy  of  study. 


John  Maclkan. 
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CANADIAN  SAVAGE  FOLK. 


CHAPTEK   I. 


SOME    OUF.ER    FOLK, 


T 


THK   8A11CI':F:8. 

HE  Sarcees  jire  a  branch  of  tlie  Beavei*  or  CVistor  tribe  of 
Indians  of  the  oreat  Athapascan  stock,  wliicli  extends 
over  the  north  of  Britisli  America  in  scattered  bands,  thr(mt;li 
Orenfon  and  California  into  Northern  Mexico,  and  inchides  tlie 
Uinp(|uas,  Apaches,  and  other  trilies.  At  some  period  l)eyond 
the  recollection  of  the  oldest  niemliers  of  the  Sarcee  trii»e,  it 
came  under  the  protection  of  the  Blackfoot  Confederacy,  and 
was  xmited  with  it.  The  Beaver  Indians  still  live  in  the 
disti-ict  of  Athabasca,  wliere  are  found  the  Chippewayan,  Slave, 
Dot;'  Ril»,  and  other  Indian  tribes. 

Only  in  tlu'  traditions  of  the  ))eople  can  we  learn  anythinif 
of  this  strange  isolation  of  the  Sarcees  from  their  kindred  in 
the  far  northern  country.  Tradition  says  that  in  the  distant 
past  a  youn<>'  Beaver  chief  sliot  his  arrow  throug'h  a  dog'  of  one 
of  his  fellow  ])raves,  who  was  deeply  ein'aged,  and  vowed 
venoeance.  His  friends  rallie<l  to  his  assistance,  and  eiij^hty 
men  fell  dead  as  the  result  of  the  ([uarrel.  Great  was  the 
sorrow  in  the  ear  p,  and  a  temporary  truce  was  arran<>-ed,  l)ut 
sixty  people  who  were  friends  of  the  cliief  wlio  ha<l  killed  the 
dog  agreed  to  separate  from  the  tribe  and  seek  a  home  in 
another  part  of  the  laml.  They  journeyed  soutliward  by  the 
shores  of  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  until  they  reached  the  plains 
and  valleys  of  the  Great  Saskatchewan. 
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More  tlmn  a  century  passed  liy,  and  no  tidings  •were  ever 


tl. 


Ii 


received  troni  tins  exiled  oand.  J^  youiijj,'  rn-aver  Indian 
accompanied  a  wliite  t'ur  liunter  sontlnvard,  and  on  tlieir  jour- 
ney they  caiupe(l  at  one  of  the  forts  in  tlie  valley  of  the 
Saskatcliewan,  wliere  strani^e  Indians  were  seen  loitering  about 
tlie  palisades.  They  were  nieinbers  of  the  oreat  Blackfoot 
Confeileracy.  Anioiio-  theiii  were  some  braves  who  spoke  a 
lan^uan;e  ditt'erent  from  tlie  Blackfoot  tonj^ne,  and  as  tlie 
Heaver  Indian  listened  he  recojrnizeil  his  own  lan<;uage,  for  in 
tliese  men  he  found  the  descen  hints  of  the  long  lost  band  of 
the  Beaver  tribe.  These  are  the  Sarcee  Indians  of  the  present 
day. 

In  the  summer  of  ISSO,  when  tlie  writer  reached  Fort 
iMacleod,  he  found  the  Sarcee  Indians  camped  upon  tin  Old 
Irian's  River,  along  with  some  Blackfoot  and  Hloud  Indians, 
where  they  were  being  supplied  with  rations  by  the  (loverii- 
ment — tlie  buffalo  having  left  the  plains  and  gone  south  to  the 
plains  and  \alleys  of  tli<.'  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  rivers. 
The  majority  of  the  Blootls  and  Blackfeet  were  in  Montana 
hunting  the  buti'alo,  and  did  not  return  till  late  in  the  fall  of 
that  year.  Some  of  the  Sarcee  chihlren"  attended  the  day 
school  taught  in  Macleod  by  my  wil'e,  along  with  Bloods,  Black - 
feet  and  half-breed  children.  It  was  then  estimated  that  the 
Sarcees  numbered  about  seven  hundred,  although  the  Govern- 
ment agent  thought  that  there  were  not  more  than  three  or 
four  hundred. 

Sir  John  Franklin's  estimate  in  bS2()  was  tliat  there  were 
one  liundred  and  fifty  lodges,  with  an  average  of  eight  persons 
to  each  lodge,  or  a  total  of  twelve  humlreil  persons.  Rowand, 
an  old  trader,  in  184:}  counteil  forty-ti\t'  lodges,  or  three  hun- 
dreil  and  fifty  persons.*  Sir  ( leorge  Simpson  reckoned  fifty 
lodges  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  persons  in  the  year  1841.-f- 
An  old  fri'  111  of  the  writer,  who  has  lived  for  fifty  years  in  the 
C(Hintrv,  told  him  that  ilurint>'  the  year  of  the  small-pox  he  ha<l 
counted  at  the  Marias'  River  not  less  than  one  hundred  "dead 

*  CdiKtdiirn  Jo'tniiil^  18.^.'5,  ]i;ij,'e  104. 

t  "  Overland  Jouiiiey  Aiouiid  the  World,"  Vnj.  I.,  [lage  102. 
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loil^t's,"  in  wliich  tlicre  was  an  average  of  ten  Ix^ilics.  It  is, 
thercfoiv,  <litticult  to  make  a  correct  estimate  of  this  tribe  with 
such  conflicting  testimony,  Ijut  there  is  no  <lonbt  that  the 
population  must  liave  been  t[uite  numerous,  lessened  at  times 
through  the  depopulating  ravages  of  war.  'I'hey  were  said  to 
l)e  "the  oldest  of  all  the  tribes  that  inhabit  the  phiins,"  and 
th(xse  who  have  come  in  ccjntact  with  tliem  in  tlie.se  later  yca)-s 
can  add  to  this  testimony,  that  they  are  the  most  .saucy,  in.ie- 
pendent  and  impudent  tribe  of  Indians  that  dwell  in  North- 
western Canada.  They  have  ever  been  friends  and  allies  of  the 
Hlackfeet,  and  enemies  of  the  Crees.  At  times  they  have 
j)r(jtected  .solitary  Crees  against  the  evil  intentions  of  the 
Pitgans  and  Blackfeet. 

The  Sarcees  are  of  medium  height,  very  few  tall  men  l)eing 
among  them  :  the  women,  especially,  being  small.  During  the 
old  burt'alo  days  they  exl  ibited  their  pride  in  beautiful  dresses 
and  tine  buli'alo-skin  lo<lges,  but  the  dei)artiu"e  of  the  buffalo 
reduced  them  to  poverty,  the  hjdges  were  used  for  moccasins, 
and  many  of  their  horses  wei'e  .sold  to  obtain  food  and  clothing. 
The  traders  and  the  "old  timers"  in  the  country  were  ever 
suspicious  of  these  people,  believing  thei  to  be  deceitful,  and 
conse(|uently  were  ever  on  their  guard  against  treachery. 
Like  the  other  plain  trilx\s,  they  were  good  liunters,  delighting 
in  hunting  the  bu Halo,  and  when  they  had  secured  an  abund- 
ance    of    food,    spent    their     days     and   nights    feasting  and 


gambling. 


Alexande)'  Henry's  journal  says  t)f  the  people:  "The  Sarcees 
are  a  distinct  nation,  and  have  an  entirely  <lirt'erent  language 
from  any  other  nation  of  the  plains,  and  very  difficult  to  ac(|uire 
from  the  many  guttural  sounds  it  contains.  Their  land  was 
formerly  on  the  north  sid(.'  of  the  Saskatchewan,  but  they  have 
now  removed  to  the  soutli  side,  and  dwell  conniionly  on  the 
southward  of  the  Beaver  Hills,  near  the  Slave  Indians  (Black- 
foot  Confederacy),  with  whom  they  are  at  peace.  They  have 
the  name  of  being  a  la'ave  and  warlike  people,  whom  the 
neighbori'.ig  nations  always  appear  desii-ous  of  being  on 
amicable  tei-ms  with.     Their  customs  and  manners  seem  to  l>e^ 
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nearly  the  same  as  the  Crees,  and  their  (bvHs  is  the  same. 
Their  language  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that  ol'  the  C'lii])- 
pewayans ;  many  words  are  exactly  the  same,  from  wliich 
their  apparent  emigration  from  the  nortliward  gi\-es  every 
cause  to  suppose  them  of  tliat  nation.  They  ati'ect  to  despise 
the  Slave  Indians  for  their  brutisl'  and  dastardly  manners,  and 
altliough  comparatively  few  in  number,  fre((uently  set  them 
at  defiance.  Tluy  form  ninety  tents,  containing  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  bearing  arms."* 

According  to  Henry's  estimate  there  would  be  moiv  than 
seven  hundred  Sarcees  in  the  years  1801-1800.  In  the  yvnv 
1S77  these  Indians  were  included  in  Freaty  number  seven, 
which  embraced  Blackfeet,  Bloods,  Piegans,  Stoneysand  Sarcees, 
wliieh  was  arranged  b}^  Lieutenant-Governor  Laird  and  Lieut.- 
Col. .).  V.  Macleod,  at  the  Blackfeet  Cros.sing  of  Bow  River.  The 
Blackfeet,  Bloods  and  Sarcees  were  allowed  a  Reservation  along 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  Bow  and  South  Saskatchewan 
ri\ers,  part  of  which  was  for  ten  years  only,  and  the  rest  in 
perpetuity.  Annuities  of  money  and  ammunijiion  were  agreed 
upon,  clothing  for  the  chiefs  once  in  three  years,  a  certain  num- 
l)er  of  cattle  find  farming  implements  were  to  be  supplied,  and 
teachers  sent  to  teach  their  children.  The  head  chief  of  the 
Sarcees,  Bull's  Head,  on  behalf  of  his  tribe,  signed  the  treaty. 

The  Blackfeet  settled  gradually  upon  their  Reserve,  but  the 
Bloods  .aid  Sarcees  became  dissatisfied  and  would  not  locate  at 
Bli:  '  ''')ot  Crossing.  Finally  the  Bloods  located  on  a  Reservation 
whicli  was  allotted  them  on  Belly  River,  south  of  ^lacleod.  A 
few  month.s  after  our  arrival  at  Macleod  the  Sarcees  were  sent 
to  Blackfoot  C'rossing  under  the  cliarge  of  "  Piscan  "  Munro, 
l)nt  they  I'emained  dissatisfied,  as  they  alleged  that  the  Black- 
i'eet  were  domineering  and  looked  upon  them  as  intruders. 
They  were  removed  to  Fish  C^'eek  Indian  Farm,  where  they 
remained  for  about  a  year,  and  at  last  they  were  located  on 
their  present  Reservation,  alxnit  eight  miles  south  of  Calgary. 
In  1889  the  Sarcee  population  numbered  three  hundred  and 

*  Henry's  "Journal,"  ))y  C.  N.  Bell.  Rev.  E.  F.  Wilson,  in  "British 
Aasocifition  Fourth  Report  on  the  North-western  Trihes  of  Caiiivdii." 
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thirty-six,  and  tlio  outlook  is  diii'k  iiidt'ed,  pointing"  to\vai'<l 
tlit'ir  extinction,  altliougii  tlio  ( Jovornnient  is  aiding-  tlieiii 
niaterially,  strivinfr  by  moans  of  agent,  farm  instructor,  and 
rations  to  train  them  to  become  self-sujjporting. 

Their  language  is  a  v'^ery  deep  guttural,  the  sounds  emanating 
from  the  throat,  vvliieh  renders  it  difficult  for  a  white  man  to 
understand  or  learn.  The  writer  has  known  several  persons 
who  have  attempte<l  to  learn  it,  not  one  of  them  having  l)een 
abl  !  to  ac(iuire  the  power  to  speak  it  with  precision.  The 
people  speak  their  own  language  amongst  themselves,  but  in 
conversation  with  others  use  the  Cree  or  Blackfoot  languages. 
Owing  to  their  ivlationship  to  the  Blackfoot  Confederacy,  and 
their  proximity  to  the  mend)ers  of  it,  they  use  the  Blackfoot 
language  more  than  the  Cree,  and  seem  to  be  perfectly  at  home 
when  using  it.  The  following  vocal  Hilary,  gathered  from  the 
Sarcees,  will  give  a  slight  idea  of  the  language  : 


Book  or  paper,  tetlesi.  My  eye,  minelii. 

Churcli,  tekiiijiile,  tze-  My  nose,  niitse. 

teia  nasfiga.  My  foot,  suus. 

Missionary,     tekaqale  My  elbow,  tzitzaes. 

tzeteta.  My  mouth,  niisaka. 

Turnip,  etzaka.  My  son,  tzega. 

Oats,  etraka.  My  daughter,  tzetza. 

Flour,  netziltasi.  My  father,  eta. 

Window,  naisatztzetin.      Wheat,  netziltasitraka  My  mother,  ina. 

•Glass,  esteni.  composed  of    words  Large,  nitcha. 

Sack,  altaga.  for  oats  and  flour).  SniiU,  nitzekla. 

Waggon,  ma8lkle(p)ko.     Tobacco,  katcina.  Fish,  kluka. 

Horse,  e.skle.  Tea,  taseto.  Door,  tuniali. 

Cow,  kanamaka.  Sugar,  kli'.vani  or  teka-  A  lodge,  krawa. 


Man,  kateni. 
Woman,  tzika. 
Boy,  tzita. 
Girl,  tzitatza. 
Water,  to. 
River,  tziska. 
House,  nasaga. 
Axe,  tzih]. 


Cattle,  kanleklisata.  halenegur. 

Dog,  kle.  Beef,  elene. 

Boat,  kanakas!.  Bacon,  klikra. 

Steamboat, kotranakasi.  Moccasin,  ka. 

Locomotive,  metakok-  Fire,  ko. 

seakani.  bight,  kokoneti. 

Town,  nasoenkuk.  Darkness,  koilkraai. 

School,  tetlesira.  Lamp,  iKatoteskani. 

School   teacher,   kork-  Pii)e,  niistole. 

wineqi.  My  head,  titse. 


Day,  tzines. 

Night,  eklage. 

Sun,  tzataga. 

Moon,  ilnaga. 

Stars,  so. 

Summer,  aina. 

Winter,  okriisi. 

A    month,    klikesatza- 

taga. 
A  year,  klikesasoska. 
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Warm,  trakoilkez. 
Cold,  koakasi. 
Ono,  kliketza. 
Two,  akwie. 
Three,  take. 
Four,  tatotza. 
Five,  kwilta. 
Six,  kostreni. 


Fifteen,  kwiltrametra. 
Sixteen,  kostranietra. 
Seventeen,    tziatetzeine- 

tra. 
Eighteen,  klastezemet  i. 
Nineteen,  klagoenietra. 
Twenty,  ek.ate. 


Seven,  tziatete. 

Eight,  klaatetza. 

Nine,  k):*goega. 

Ten,  koenesnani. 

Eleven,  klikimetra. 

Twelve,  kanietra. 

Thirteen,  takimetrar. 

Fourteen,  tatetremetra.  Mine,  aaelqina. 

Mackenzie,  in  liis  "  Voya^'e.s,"  says:  "  Tlie  Sarcees,  wlio  arc 
Init  few  in  number,  appear  from  their  languajj^e  to  conie,  on 
tlie  contrary,  from  tlie  north-westward,  and  are  of  the  same 
people  as  tlie  Rocky  Mountain  Indians,  .  .  .  wlio  are  a 
tribe  of  tlie  Chippewayans." 

In  Bancroft's  "  Native  Races  "  we  learn  that  "  tJmfreville, 
wlio  visited  these  ])eople,  compares  their  language  to  the 
cackling  of  hens,  and  says  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  their 
neighbors  to  learn  it :  "  that  Ricliardson  compares  some  of  the 
sounds  to  the  Hottentot  cluck :  and  Isbister  calls  them 
"  harsh  and  guttural,  difficult  of  enunciation,  and  unpleasant 
to  the  ear." 

Horatio  Hale,  in  his  "  Ethnology  in  the  United  States  Ex- 
ploring Expedition,"  says  the  Sarcees  speak  a  dialect  of  the 
Chippewayan  (Athapascan)  allied  to  the  Tahkali :  and  Latham 
classes  the  Beaver  language  as  transitional  to  the  Sla\'e  and 
Chippewayan  proper.  Mr.  Howse,  who  spent  several  years  in 
the  northern  country,  and  published  a  grannnar  of  the  Cree 
language,  says  of  the  Indian  tongue :  "  As  the  Indian 
languages  are  numerous,  so  do  they  greatly  vary  in  their 
etFect  upon  the  ear.  We  have  the  rapid  Cootoonay  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  stately  Blackfoot  of  the  plains,  the 
slow,  embarrassed  Flathead  of  the  Mountains ;  the  smooth- 
toned  Pierced-nosed,  the  difficult  Sussee  (Sarcee)  and  Jhippe- 
wayan  ;  the  sing-song  Assiniboine,  the  deliberate  Cree,  and 
the  sonorous,  majestic  Chippeway."  The  writer  can  corroborate 
these  statements  from  his  association  with  the  tribes  mentioned. 
Oftentimes  has  he  tried  to  understand  the  Sarcee  tongue,  as 
he  has  conversed  with  the  natives  in  the  Blackfoot  tongue,  but 
the  clicking  sound  of  many  of  their  words  and  the  double 
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ifuttural  marlc  it  impossible.  T'xe  whole  of  their  laiifjuaixe 
seems  to  consist  of  clicks  and  ;,aittnrals,  that  it  is  ditiicult  to 
<listin!jfuish  one  syllable  from  another,  and  the  .study  of  the 
lan<4aa^'e  had  to  be  tjiven  up  in  despair.  The  women  and 
children  invariaVdy  speak  the  Sarcee  language,  but  the  men  use 
in  a<ldition  the  Blackfoot  and  Cree. 

The  writer  does  not  know  of  any  litei*atinv  in  the  Sarcee 
language,  but  in  the  parent  Beaver  and  Chippewaj'an  tongues 
there  exists  quite  an  extensive  list  of  vix-aVailaries  and  religious 
works:  most  of  them,  however,  are  small.  In  the  Chippowayan 
tongue  there  have  been  translated  the  New  Testament,  the  Ten 
•CommandTuents,  hymns,  prayei-s  and  catecliisms.  Translations 
of  legends  and  .songs  of  the  people  have  l^een  made.  Small 
<''rammatic  treatises  and  a  syllabarv,  trilial  names,  and  vocabu- 
laries  have  been  also  arrangerl.  Missionaries,  traders  ,iiid 
travellers  have  done  considerable  work  in  the  language  of  the 
■Cliippewayans.  The  Beaver  language  has  some  translations  of 
the  same  character,  though  not  so  numerous.  The  Sarcees 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  been  ovei-shadowed  by  the  tribes  in 
their  vicinity,  an<l  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  them  Ity 
travellers  and  missionaries  than  to  their  kindi'ed  in  the  far 
North,  and  conseijuentl}'  they  have  no  printed  works  in  their 
language. 

They  are  similar  in  their  jx^litical  and  .social  organizatioTi  to 
the  Blackfeet,  having  a  head  chief  over  the  tribe  and  a  nunor 
chief  over  each  band.  Thev  have  als<j  an  annual  sun  dance,  which 
cannot  be  of  Athapascan  origin,  but  must  have  been  learned 
from  the  Blackfeet.  Indeeil,  in  all  their  .social  customs,  they 
are  essentially  members  of  the  Blackfoot  Confederacy.  Tliey 
are  sun  worshippers,  whose  religious  ideas  have  been  modified 
through  contact  with  the  wliite  people.  Dancing  and  singing, 
and  throwino-  the  wheel  and  arrows  ai"e  native  amusements,  to 
which  they  have  added  car<l  playing,  whicli  they  have  learned 
from  the  white  people. 

The  boys  run  naked  in  early  childhood,  having  occasionally 
a  garment  or  cloth  around  their  loins.  The  girls  are  always 
dres.sed.  although  the  raiment   is  oftentimes  scantv.     At  the 
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early  ajje  of  twelve  or  thirteen  the  ^irls  are  sold  in  marriage ; 
sometimes  to  an  oM  man,  who  may  have  several  wives.  Poly- 
fjamy  is  practised  amoii;fst  them,  although  not  to  so  ^reat  a 
degree  as  in  times  of  war,  when  the  men  wei'e  slain  and  the 
women  compelled  to  marry  members  of  their  own  tribe.  In 
the  long  winter  evenings  they  will  gather  in  their  lodges,  or  in 
their  modeini  log  houses,  and,  with  drum  and  .song,  have  a  tea 
ilancc,  where  tea  i.s  drunk  in  profusion  and  the  well-tilled  pipe 
is  passed  around.  Stories  of  the  old  buffalo  days  are  t(ild, 
wherein  the  narrator  has  been  out;  of  the  principal  actors,  and 
as  the  aged  man  tells  vividly  of  battles,  scalps,  hairbreadth 
escapes,  hoi-ses,  and  women  captured,  and  glorious  wounds,  the 
hearts  of  the  young  men  are  thrilled,  and  they  long  for  the 
time  when  they  may  follow  in  the  fooLsteps  of  their  fore- 
fathers: but  when  they  step  beyond  the  lodge  the^'  see  the 
ngent's  house,  and  they  are  at  once  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  the  pale-face  dwells  in  the  land,  an<l  he  has  come  to  rule. 
Tlunights  too  <leep  for  woi'ds  rankle  in  their  breasts,  and  fain 
would  they  live  a  hunter's  life  and  taste  the  sweets  of  war. 
Brought  into  contact  with  civilization  their  native  customs  are 
dying  out. 

The  (Jovernnient  is  seeking  to  teach  them  agriculture,  which 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  as  they  are  by  nature  hunters.  Yet 
they  are  progressing  slowly,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  fields  of 
grain  and  roots  which  they  cultivate  upon  their  Reservation. 
The  children  attend  the  Government  school,  and  an  English 
Church  mis.sionary  ministers  unto  them  in  spiritual  things. 
The  influence  of  the  sun  dance  is  passing  away,  and  the  war 
instinct  is  being  suppressed  through  their  inability  to  contend 
with  their  enemie.s.  Their  close  proximity  to  Calgary  is 
injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  white  people  and  Indians,  as 
the  natives  of  the  plains  always  find  the  lower  stratum  of 
society  ready  to  teach  the  willing  learner  le.ssons  of  immorality, 
and  degradation  is  sure  to  follow  any  close  relationship  of 
Indians  witli  white  people  in  the  early  stages  of  their  training. 
Because  of  this  expression  of  innnorality  and  a  longing  on  the 
part  of   some  people   for  their  fine  tract  of  land,  there   has 
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urison  an  agitation  for  the  removal  of  the  Sarcees,  but  as  the 
Canadians  have  ever  been  lovers  of  fair  play,  tlie  l)etter  class 
of  people  will  not  listen  to  any  (piestion  of  removal  except 
upon  conditions  agreeable  to  the  treaty  and  British  law. 

The  outlook  for  the.se  Indians  is  not  very  bright,  yet  we  are 
unable  to  predict  their  ultimate  condition,  as  they  are  still  in 
a  transition  state.  The  sudden  appeai-ance  of  a  contagious 
disease  would  sweep  them  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  while  care 
may  preserve  them  as  a  remnant  of  a  powerful  tribe,  trans- 
formed through  stages  of  civilization  from  a  bold,  independent 
and  war-like  I'ace,  into  a  thriftless  numlter  of  serfs,  without 
ambition  or  manhoo<l.  Education,  training  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  the  Gospel  may  do  much  to  enlighten  and  inspire 
them  with  an  eanie.st  desire  to  attain  a  position  of  respect- 
ability, and  this  is  the  hope  of  those  who  have  the  welfare  of 
the  Sarcees  at  lieart.  They  are  well  cared  for,  but  tliey  feel 
keenly  their  changed  condition,  which  is  seen  in  their  tawdry 
dress  and  habits  of  uncleanline.ss,  and  without  hope  they  cannot 
succeed.  A  pang  of  .sorrow  comes  to  the  heax't  in  contrasting 
the  former  and  latter  conditions  of  this  tribe.  Let  us  hope  for 
a  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  in  its  relation  to  the  Sarce 


THE  STONE Y  INDIANS. 

The  Stoney  Indians  are  a  brancli  of  the  great  Dakota  or 
.Siouan  Confederacy.  They  are  Assinilioines,  of  which  Stoney  is 
the  Engli.sh  translation.  According  to  Dr.  Riggs,  who  spent 
forty  years  among  the  Sioux  Indians,  Assiniboine  means  Stone 
Sioux,  and  is  a  compound  of  French  and  Ojibway.  "  Bwan  "  is 
the  name  given  by  the  Ojibways  to  the  Sioux ;  "assin"  is  theOjib- 
way  for  a  .stone.  Baraga  and  other  authorities  on  the  Ojibway 
and  Sioux  give  this  translation  of  Assiniboine.  Tlie  derivation 
of  the  name  is  said  to  come  from  the  fact  that  the  Assiniboines 
cooked  their  fooil  on  heated  stones,  and  from  this  custom  they 
received  this  name,  which  was  translated  by  the  white  people 
into  the  Stone  People,  and  finally  into  Stoney  Indians.  We 
often  meet  with  the  names,  Stone  People  and  Stone  Indians,  in 
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the  <)1<1  books  trt'atin<,'  of  the  history  oF  Nortli-wcsti'rn  Canada. 
We  liave  tlieret'ore  some  branches  of  the  tribe  calkMl  Assini- 
boines,  and  others  Stoney  Indians.  The  Bhickfeet  call  the 
Stoneys,  Su(|seois()kituki,  which,  however,  is  not  a  Blackfoot 
wor<l.  SiKjseo  nuist  be  a  Sarcee  word,  and  is  the  name  <riven 
by  the  Blackfeet  to  tlie  Sarcees.  The  fvill  word  would  there- 
fore be  a  combination  of  Si.rcee  and  Blackfoot,  and  the  meaning 
in  full  is  Sarcee-Sioux,  tlie  latter  part  of  the  word  referrin<i;  to 
the  Sioux,  who  are  called  by  the  Blackfoots,  "  Cut-throats."  In 
the  Cree  langnaj^e,  Asini  means  a  stone,  and  Asinipwat  a  Stone 
Indian.  The  adjective  "Stoney"  is  Asoniweo,  and  Asinipwatiwio 
means  he  is  a  Stone  Indian.  Here  we  see  the  relation  of  the 
Ojibway  to  the  Ci'ee,  both  lan^ua<fes  belonj^injjj  to  the  Al<,'on- 
t|uin  stock  of  lan<,niai;es.  In  David  Thompson's  field  book  of 
his  "  Exploi-ations  in  the  North-West,"  there  is  mentioned  one  of 
the  trading-p(Ms  belonninu;  to  the  North-West  Company,  calletl 
Upper  House  on  Stone  Indian  River,  which  is  now  named  the 
Assiniboine.*  The  Sioux  were  called  by  the  Ojibways,  Nado- 
wessi. 

As  early  as  16(50,  the  Assiniboines  were  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
Grand  Portage,  beyond  the  north-west  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
They  were  at  that  time  called  Poualak,  or  Assinipoualacs,  and 
were  dreaded  by  the  Upper  Algoncpiins  as  a  warlike  band  of 
Indians,  who  lived  in  skin  lodges  and  made  fire  of  coal,  as  wood 
was  scarce  in  the  prairie  region  where  they  dwelt.  In  the 
early  maps  of  that  period,  a  lake  intended  for  Nepigon  is  called 
"Assiniboines."  In  1679  Du  Lhut  held  a  conference  with  the 
Assiniboines  at  Kaministi(iuia,  the  site  of  Fort  William  of  the 
old  North-West  Com})any.+  In  large  nunibers  they  roamed  all 
over  Manitoba  and  that  portion  of  the  North-West  Territory 
now  known  as  the  southern  parts  of  Assiniboia  and  Alberta. 
Alexander  Henry,  in  his  "Journal  of  Adventiires, '  in  1809  gives 

*  Dr.  Bryce's  "The  Assiniboine  River  and  its  Forts,"  in  "  Tran.sjictions 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,"  Vol.  X.,  Sec.  2.,  pages  89, 70.  Dr.  Rigg's  "Forty 
Years  with  the  Sioux,"  page  305.  Tucker's  "Rainbow  in  the  North," 
page  48. 

t  Winsor's  "Critical  History  of  America,"  Vol.  IV.,  pages  169,  171,  182, 
249,  252.     Butler's  "Great  Lone  Land,"  pages  278-280. 
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the  location  of  the  AsHiniboines  as  follows:  "The  A.ssiniboine.s  are 
from  the  Sion.v.  Their  lands  may  be  said  to  commence!  at  the 
Hair  Hills  (Pembina  JVIountains)  near  the  Red  River,  then  run- 
inj;  in  a  western  direction  along  the  Assiniboine  River,  and 
from  that  to  the  junction  of  the  north  and  south  branches  of 
tlio  Saskatchewine,  and  up  the  former  branch  as  far  as  Fort 
Vermilion,  then  due  st)uth  to  the  Battle  River,  and  then  south- 
east until  it  strikes  upon  the  Missouris,  and  down  that  river 
until  near  tlie  Mandaa  villageK,  then  a  north-east  course  until  it 
reached  the  Hair  Hills.  All  this  .space  of  open  meudovv  country 
may  be  called  the  lands  of  the  Assiniboine.s.  A  few  tents  of 
stragglino  trees  occasionally  intermixed  among  t'  i'.ii." 

The  territory  of  the  Assiniboines  beca,me  circumscribed  by 
the  advent  of  white  .settlers,  so  that  no  longer  di<l  they  roam 
over  thi-  large  extent  of  country,  and  finally  the  Govf  rnment 
made  treaties  with  the  Indians  by  which  they  were  located 
upon  Reserves.  They  are  still  widely  scattered  upon  Reserves, 
having  lieen  assigned  to  agencies  with  other  Indian  tribes, 
though  with  .separate  Reserves,  in  the  .sections  of  country  some- 
times selected  by  themselves,  near  where  they  had  nuide  their 
homes  at  the  time  they  made  the  treaty  with  the  Government. 
This  explains  their  .separation  as  bands  of  Assiniboines  and 
Stoneys  in  different  parts  of  the  North- West,  instead  of  being 
located  as  a  united  tribe  on  one  Reservation,  "^rhey  are  found 
at  the  present  tinie  as  separated  bands  of  this  tribe  at  Moose 
Mountain  and  Indian  Head,  in  As.siniboia:  Eagle  Hills,  Lac  8te. 
Anne,  White  Whale  Lake,  and  Morleyville,  in  Alberta.  During 
the  early  and  middle  parts  of  the  present  century  the  tribe 
was  known  as  Strong-wood  or  Wood  Assiniboines,  and  Plain 
Assiniboines,  which  di.stinctions  have  been  changed  into  A.ssini- 
boines,  a  term  applied  to  thosi>  dwelling  on  the  Reserves  in 
Assiniboia,  Mountain  Stoneys  at  Morleyville,  and  Wood  Stoneys 
in  Northern  Alberta.  A  considerable  number  of  Assiniboines 
are  resident  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Henry  estimated 
about  two  thousand  fighting  men  in  all  the  Assiniboine  camps, 
which  would  nuike  the  total  population  number  at  least  ten 
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thousand  people.  A  naturalist,  named  Cuthbertson,  travelling 
for  the  Sniithsonian  Institution,  in  1M50  gives  the  prohable 
number  of  the  Assiniboines  in  the  Upper  Missouri  and  its 
tributaries  as  four  thousand  eight  hundred.  Mr.  Harriet,  an 
old  trader,  who  had  spent  his  life  among  the  Blackfeet,  stated 
that  there  were,  in  1842,  eighty  lodges  of  Strongwood  Assini- 
boines, ec^ual  to  six  hundred  and  forty  persons,  and  Mr.  Rowand, 
for  the  same  date,  gave  for  the  Plain  Assiniboines  three  luindred 
lodges,  equal  to  two  thousand  four  liundred,  or  a  total  popula- 
tion of  Assiniboines  in  North-western  Canada  of  three  thousand 
and  forty  persons.  Mr.  Lefroy  estimated  them,  at  the  same 
time,  as  three  thousand  six  hundred,  and  Mr.  Shaw,  at  four 
thousand  persons.  These  men  had  travelled  in  the  country  and 
knew  a  great  dt;il  about  the  Indians.  The  ch.ange  in  the 
population  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  their  estimate  had 
reference  to  the  Saskatchewan  coinitry,  which  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  Sir  George  Simpson,  in  his  "  Overland  Journey," 
gave  for  the  Assinil)oines  in  the  Saskatchewan  district  in  1841 
four  thou.sand  and  sixty  persons.  The  entire  population  of 
Stoney  an<l  Assiniboine  Indians  for  the  year  1890  in  North-west- 
ern Canada,  as  given  in  the  Dominion  Blue  Book,  is  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  forty-two.  The  cause  of  this  decrease 
arises  principally  from  two  causes,  tribal  wars  and  the  plague 
of  small-pox,  which  swept  them  away  in  large  number.s. 

Traijes  of  the  residence  of  these  people  in  Manitol)a  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  are  fouiid  in  the  fact  that 
Alexander  Henry  states  that,  when  returning  from  a  visit  to 
the  Mf.ndans  an<l  other  Tribes  on  the  Upper  Missouri  River  in 
180G,  he  came  to  the  Tete-de-Beuf  region,  where  there  was  a 
hill,  recognised  by  some  at  the  present  day  as  Calf  Mountain, 
upon  the  top  of  which,  the  Assinil)oines  and  Crees  made  sacri- 
fices of  tobacco  and  other  ti'iHes,  and  collected  a  certain  number 
of  bulls'  heads,  which  they  daubed  over  with  red  earth,  depo.sit- 
ing  them  on  the  sunnnit,  with  the  nose  always  pointing  toward 
the  east. 

Instead  of  continually  using  the  terms,  Stoney  and  Assini- 
-boine  the  writer  will  employ  the  former  name  as  applicable  to 
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all  the  people.  The  Stoney  Indians  are  of  medium  heiglit,  a 
few  of  the  men  being  of  massive  proportions,  h"*^  ^he  average 
being  rather  below  medium  stature.  They  are  well-formed,  of 
pleasing  countenance  and,  the  ^Mountain  Stoneys  especially,  active 
in  their  movements  and  fleet  of  foot.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  they  are  the  most  energetic  of  all  the  tribes  of  the 
North-West,  well  disciplined,  inured  to  the  hai'dships  of  praii'ie 
and  mountain,  an<l  of  industrious  habits.  They  are  comely  in 
their  dress,  which  has  changed  through  advancing  civilization; 
the  ])ainte(l  faces,  hair  besprinkled  with  red  earth  and  twisted 
intcj  a  sugar-loaf  bunch  on  the  top  of  the  heatl  having  been 
discarded.  The  native  costiune  of  well-tanned  deer-skin,  beauti- 
fully ornamented  by  the  women,  was  changed  into  garments 
made  from  blaidvets,  but  many  of  them  are  now  dressed  in 
modern  apparel.  The  Mountain  Stoneys  cut  their  hair,  and 
their  light  copper-colored  complexion  is  attractive.  In  former 
years  the  men  wore  a  profusion  of  dress  oi'^iaments,  like  all  the 
other  Indian  tribes,  consisting  of  rings  on  ,ach  finger,  ear-rings 
and  necklaces,  coat  and  leggings,  with  colored  porcupine  ijuill 
or  head  ornamentation,  and  their  war  accoutrements,  with 
figures  wrought  or  painted  lapon  them.  They  were  very 
])articular  about  dressing  their  hair,  especially  the  young  men. 
They  are  none  the  less  careful  about  their  dress,  and  more 
cleanly  in  their  habits  at  the  present  time,  but  they  are  more 
plain  in  their  style,  and  not  so  anxious  for  display. 

The  women  are  small,  but  active,  neat  in  their  dress  and 
cleanly  in  their  hal)its.  Their  dress  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
women  of  the  other  tribes,  although  many  of  them  are  imitating 
their  pale-faced  sisters.  Some  of  the  bands  are  not  far  removed 
from  their  old-time  modes  of  dress  and  habits,  but  those  who 
have  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  missionarv  have 
advanced  rapidly,  and  are  now  models  of  neatness  and  activity 
to  the  other  tribes. 

Before  the  advent  of  civilization,  they  dwelt  in  tents  made 
from  the  hides  of  the  buffalo,  upon  the  sides  of  which  hung  the 
scalp-K)cks  which  they  had  taken  in  war,  and  around  each  tent 
were   painted  figures,  representing  the   famous   deeds    of   the 
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master  of  the  lodge.  They  were  famous  hunters  of  the  butt'alo, 
and  those  dwelling  near  the  mountains  and  in  the  woods, 
pursued  the  deer,  goat,  sheep,  and  bear,  followeil  the  moose,  or 
Hshed  in  the  lakes.  The  babes  were  snugly  shrouded  in  their 
moss-bags,  and  carried  on  the  back  of  the  i.iother,  whether 
walking  on  the  prairie  or  riding  upon  a  horse.  In  many  of 
their  customs  the  Stoney  Indians  were  similar  to  the  Crees  and 
Klackfeet.  Their  food  consisted  of  buffalo  meat  principally,  in 
the  winter,  and  deer,  except  those  in  the  North  who  lived  on 
iish.  In  the  summer  they  partook  of  wild  roots  and  berries. 
They  were  excellent  horsemen,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being- 
great  horse  thieves.  Their  \itensils  of  the  lodge  were  made 
principally  of  wood.  The  women  were  very  unchaste,  induced 
by  their  customs  of  marriage.  Polygamy  was  practised  among 
them,  and  women  were  bartered  for  trifles. 

The  men  were  inveterate  smokers  (a  habit  in  which  the 
women  also  indulged),  and  they  exhibited  their  skill  in  the 
manufacture  of  beautiful  pipes.  Of  their  ability  in  this  direction 
Sir  Daniel  Wilson  says :  "  Among  the  Assiniboine  Indians  a 
material  is  used  in  pipe  manufacture  altogether  peculiar  to 
them.  It  is  a  fine  marble,  much  too  hard  to  admit  of  minute 
carving,  but  taking  a  high  polish.  This  is  cut  into  pipes  of 
graceful  form,  and  made  so  extremely  thin  as  to  be  nearh' 
transparent,  so  that  when  lighted  the  glowing  tobacco  shines 
through,  and  presents  a  singular  appearance  when  in  use  at 
night  or  in  a  dark  lodge.  Another  favorite  material  employed 
by  the  Assiniboine  Indians  is  a  coar.se  species  of  jasper,  also 
too  hard  to  admit  of  elaborate  ornamentation.  This  also  is  cut 
into  various  simple,  but  tasteful  designs,  executed  chiefly  liy 
the  slow  and  laborioiis  process  of  rubbing  it  down  with  other 
stones.  The  choice  of  the  material  for  fashioning  the  favorite 
pipe  is  by  no  means  invariably  guided  by  the  facilities  which 
the  location  of  the  tribe  affords.  A  suitable  stone  for  such  a 
purpose  will  be  picked  uj)  and  carried  hundreds  of  miles. 
Ml".  Kane  informs  me  that  in  coming  down  the  Athabasca 
River,  when  drawing  near  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
he  observed  his  Assiniboine  guides  select  the  favorite  blueish 
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Jasper  from  among  the  water-worn  stones  in  the  bed  of  tlie 
river  to  carry  home  for  the  purpose  of  pipe  manufacture, 
although  they  were  then  fully  live  hundred  miles  from  their 
lodges.  Such  a  traditional  adherence  to  a  choice  of  material 
peculiar  to  a  remote  source  may  frequently  prove  of  consider- 
able value  as  a  clue  to  former  migrations  of  the  tribe." 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  saw,  at  Morley,  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  sculptui'e,  executed  with  a  pocket-knife  by  a 
Stoney  boy  ;  among  them  a  moose,  buffalo  and  dog.  They 
were  remarkable  exhibitions  of  native  skill,  as  perfect  in  detail 
as  any  ever  seen.  The  accurate  measurements  of  the  horns  of 
the  moose,  and  the  attitude  of  the  animal  in  tlie  act  of  leaping, 
were  astonishing,  considering  the  age  of  the  sculptor,  a  youth 
of  not  more  than  twelve  years,  his  lack  of  training,  and  the  tools 
with  which  he  wrought.  His  work  attracted  considerable 
notice  fi-om  travellers,  and  Senator  Hardisty  offered  to  educate 
the  youth  at  his  own  expense,  but  the  offer  was  refused  by  the 
boy's  father,  who  preferred  the  money  obtained  from  the  sale 
of  the  articles  to  the  advancement  of  his  son. 

In  the  early  days  the  dead  were  buried  in  a  sitting  posture, 
with  the  face  toward  the  East,  but  now  they  follow,  the  custom 
of  their  white  brethren.  The  people  believed  in  the  trans- 
migration of  souls.  Charles  N.  Bell,  in  his  Notes  on  Henry's 
"  Journal,"  states  that  they  believed  that  sometimes  after  death 
the  spirit  goes  to  a  river,  which  has  to  be  crossed  on  the  way 
to  the  happy  hunting  grounds,  where  it  is  met  by  a  fierce  red 
buffalo  bull,  who  drives  it  back  and  compels  it  to  re-enter  the 
body. 

The  Stoneys  have  several  games  similar  to  the  Blackfeet, 
including  the  hoop  and  arrow  game  and  the  "  odd-and-even  " 
game,  which  is  played  with  small  sticks  or  goose-quills. 

The  tribe  has  its  own  system  of  government,  consisting  of 
chiefs  and  councillora,  who  compose  their  council,  at  which 
all  (juestions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  people  are  discussed 
and  settled.  They  made  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed, 
and  through  the  wise  administration  of  the  chiefs  and  council 
peace  is  maintained   in    the  camp.      In   common   with   other 
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Indian  tribes,  they  have  a  system  of  telegraphy,  consisting  of 
signals  by  means  of  fire  at  night,  and  in  the  day  certain  move- 
ments of  their  blankets,  different  motions  of  men  on  horseback, 
such  as  riding  backward  or  forward,  riding  in  a  circle,  or  the 
rider  sitting  with  liis  back  toward  the  horse's  head.  By  the 
use  of  a  looking-glass  they  are  able  to  connnunicate  with  each 
other  at  a  distance  of  tliree  or  four  miles.  The  writer  was  in 
tlie  Stoney  camp  on  a  Sunday,  conducting  service,  when  an 
Indian  was  seen  riding  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles. 
One  of  the  chiefs  stepped  aside,  drew  forth  his  looking-glass, 
which  is  carried  by  every  Indian,  and  holding  it  so  tliat  the 
sun  woidd  shine  upon  it,  sent  a  flash  toward  the  rider.  The 
Indian  stopped  upon  his  course,  waited  a  moment  or. two,  as 
the  chief  sent  his  message  to  liim,  and  then  rode  toward  us. 
This  tribe  had  many  famous  warriors,  and  so  great  was  the 
prowess  of  the  people  that,  tliough  less  in  number  than  the 
Crees  or  Blackfeet,  these  tribes  were  afraid  of  them.  They 
were  brave  and  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  no 
less  expert  in  later  years  with  the  rifle.  Famous  as  scouts, 
they  were  employed  during  tlie  Riel  Rebellion  of  1885  in  that 
capacity,  and  faithful  were  they  in  the  performance  of  their 
work.  Alike  were  they  noted  as  hunters  on  the  plains  in  the 
(lays  of  the  bufliiilo,  and  in  the  mountains,  spending  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  in  the  pursuit  of  game. 

The  old-time  custom  of  naming  their  children  from  some 
physical  characteristic  or  peculiar  circumstance  at  the  time  of 
birth,  and  changing  them  at  diflerent  periods  in  life,  as  ex- 
pressive of  some  great  deed  or  mean  action,  has  passed  away 
in  a  great  measure,  and  many  of  them,  through  the  missionary's 
influence,  have  adopted  Christian  names.  Contact  with  white 
people  and  religious  influence  has  caused  many  of  them  to 
reject  the  old  tent-life  of  tlie  camps,  and  erect  good  log-liouses, 
with  many  of  the  conveniences  of  modern  civilization.  They 
still  retain  their  love  for  dogs,  although  they  are  not  used  as 
beasts  of  burden  to  any  extent,  which  was  a  custom  of  the  old 
times.  The  mountain  Stoneys  have  acted  as  guides  to  hunting 
parties,   and   during   the   explorations   for   tlie    route   of    the 
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Oanaditiu  Pacific  railroful,  many  of  them  were  employed, 
ren(lerin<^  excellent  .service.  During  the  construction  of  the 
railroad  they  j^^ot  out  of  the  woods  large  ((uantities  of  tie.s. 

The  native  religion,  with  its  belief  and  ceremonies,  has  dis- 
appeared. Their  traditions  consisted  of  an  admixture  of  the 
Sioux  and  Ci'ee  traditions,  caused  by  their  relation  to  the 
former  and  contact  with  the  latter  tribe. 

They  have,  in  common  with  the  otlier  Indian  tribes,  a  sign 
language.  The  spoken  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Siouan 
language,  which  the  following  words,  collected  among  the 
Stoneys,  will  gi\'e  the  reader  a  slight  idea  of  its  construction 
4ind  sifjfniticance  : 


Cold,  wiisnitz.  Lucifer  match,  unktu 

Moose,  ta.  towanibin. 

Ciittle,  tatunga;  I.e.,  large     Good   day,    amba 


moose. 
Horse,  suatunga. 
Fish,  pahundo. 
Good,  wastej. 
That's  true,  wim  jakato. 
Who,  tawe. 
Water,  mini. 
House,  ti. 
Stove,  soda  unktu. 
Fire,  unktu. 
Sun,  wahiamba. 


wastej. 
I,  miye. 
One,  wa/.i. 
Two,  num. 
Three,  yannii. 
Four,  tosa. 
Five,  sapta. 
Six,  shakbi. 
Seven,  shagoi. 
Eight,  shaknoi. 
Nino,  nimtcunk. 


Ten,  wunkjabna. 
Eleven,  aga  wazi. 
Twelve,  aga  num. 
Snow,  wa. 
Large,  tunga. 
Bad,  iningitc. 
Lodge,  tibi. 
River,  wapta. 
Door,  tiuba. 
Book,  waba. 
Iron,  soda. 
Day,  amba. 
Night,  ahe. 
He,  iye. 


The  literature  of  the  Stonov  Indians  is  very  meagre,  owinff, 
110  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  able  to  read  the  books 
printed  in  the  Syllabic  characters  of  the  Cree  language.  A 
few  vocabularies  have  been  printed  in  books  treating  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  country  and  the  fur  trade,  some  personal  names, 
tlie  numerals,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  Jesuit  missionaries  were  the  first  religious  teachers 
who  came  in  contact  with  these  people,  and  they  remained 
alone  in  the  field,  meeting  them  occasionally  as  these  nomads 
of  the  plains  visited  the  missions.  In  1840,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Terrill  Rundle,  Methodist  missionary,  went  to  the  North-West 
iind  began  operations  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Saskat- 
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chewan. Frecjuently  lie  conversed  with  the  Stoneys  at  Fort 
Edmonton,  and  accompanied  them  in  their  hunting  expeditions, 
teaching  and  preaching.  He  enjoyed  some  measure  of  success, 
the  people  learned  to  sing  hymns  in  the  Cree  language,  and 
were  instructed  in  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  After 
laboring  eight  years  in  the  Saskatchewan,  at  Edniimton,  Pigeon 
Lake,  and  on  the  plains,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  England, 
because  of  injury  received  through  a  fall  from  his  hor.se.*  His 
brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Woolsey,  succeeded  him  in 
this  work  among  the  Cre-  '.  Stoneys  and  Blackfeet,  and  through 
the  labors  of  these  dt.oted  men,  a  band  of  faithful  local 
preachers  was  raised,  who  preached  to  the  people  as  they 
travelled  upon  the  plains  or  roamed  through  the  mountains  in 
search  of  food.  The  hymns  taught  the  people  in  these  early 
years  are  still  remembered,  but  the  tunes  have  undergone  a 
change,  a  peculiar  Indian  turn  having  been  given  to  them,  so 
that  they  have  become  essentially  Indian  tunes,  founded  upon 
their  English  predecessors. 

In  18iS.'),  Rev.  Thomas  Woolsey  wrote:  'Many  of  the  Cree 
and  Stone  Indians  were  members  of  our  Church  in  18()4." 
Woolsey  was  stationed  at  Edmonton  the  year  previous  when 
Rev.  George  McDougall  an<l  his  family  arrived  at  Victoria  from 
Norway  House.  The  Mountain  Stoneys  were  sought  out,  and 
the  work  of  evangelization  continued  among  them.  A  fuller 
account  of  the  doings  of  ther.e  men  can  be  found  in  the  works 
of  the  writer,  "  The  Hero  of  the  Saskatchewan,"  "  The  Indians 
o^'  Canada,"  and  "  James  Evans."  The  mission  among  the 
Mountain  Stoneys  at  Morley  was  begun  in  the  autumn  of 
1873,  by  Rev.  John  McDougall,  who  still  remains  at  his  post. 
Visitors  to  Morley  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  impressed  with 
the  attitude  of  rexerence  manifested  by  the  people  as  they 
assemb.e  for  service  in  hundreds,'  filling  the  commodious 
church,  drawn  together  by  the  sound  of  tlie  bell,  whose  peals 

*The  Rev.  ."rohn  McDougall,  in  a  letter  to  me,  .say.s,  "I  have  made 
l)articular  imiuiry,  and  all  the  old  Indian.s  are  unanimous  in  asserting  that 
the  Rev.  Robert  Rundle  was  the  tirst  missionary  of  any  Church  to  reach 
the  Saskatchewan  and  Rocky  Mountains  in  British  Territory." 
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are  heard  far  down  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Bow  River. 
The  sinjfin^  is  hearty,  the  attention  given  to  the  preacher, 
who  may  be  the  missionary  himself  or  one  of  the  native  local 
preachers,  is  deep,  and  the  whole  service  is  so  earnest,  rever- 
ential and  true  that  the  pale  face  receives  impressions  wliich 
he  can  never  forget.  There  is  an  orphanage  at  the  Mission, 
two  good  schools  upon  the  Reserve,  and  a  faithful  band  of  men 
and  women  striving  to  lead  these  people  to  imitate  the  life  of 
the  Man  of  Nazaretli. 

Deep  was  the  sorrow  of  these  people  at  the  loss  of  Rev. 
George  Mc])ougall,  who  was  frozen  to  death  a  few  miles  north 
of  Calgary.  When  the  writer  lived  at  Macleod,  some  Stoney 
Indian  women  visited  the  mission-house,  and  during  the  con- 
versation they  drew  from  under  their  blankets  the  Bible  in 
the  Evan's  Cree  Syllabic  characters,  with  their  Methodist  class 
tickets.  During  a  tour  of  visitation  in  the  Porcupine  Hills, 
the  writer  met  a  Stoney  Indian  who  recognized  him,  and 
together  they  called  at  a  friends  lujuse  for  a  night's  shelter. 
When  shown  the  place  whei'e  he  was  to  sleep,  an  adjoining 
Iniilding  to  the  house,  which  was  not  veiy  clean,  he  turned  to 
the  rancher  and  said,  as  he  stood  in  his  native  dignity,  "  I  am 
not  a  doj;,  I  am  a  man." 

When  the  school  teachers  wife  <lied  at  Morley,  the  Indians, 
who  had  been  absent  on  their  hunting  trips,  upon  their  return 
repaired  to  the  cemetery,  and  as  they  looked  at  the  grave,  cast 
small  twigs  and  flowers  upon  it,  saying,  with  deep  emotion, 
"  She  was  a  good  woman.     She  was  a  good  friend  to  us." 

Shortly  after  the  rebellion  of  1885,  Mr.  McDougall  accom- 
panied three  Indian  chiefs  to  Ontario  and  Quebec.  One  of 
these  men  was  Chief  Jonas,  of  the  Mountain  Stone^'s.  He  is 
reported  to  have  said,  among  many  of  the  addresses  which  he 
gave  to  the  white  people,  that  he  was  glad  to  see  so  many 
people  M'orshipping  the  Great  Spirit,  for  it  strengthened  him. 
At  one  time  he  thought  that  those  who  believed  iu  Christ  were 
few,  and  those  who  did  not  follow  Him  were  numerous,  but 
now  he  had  seen  for  himself  that  the  Christian  people  were 
a  great  nudtitude.     He  would  go  l)ack  and  tell  his  people  that 
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they  were  in  the  right  way.  for  there  were  nniltitutles  l)elieving 
in  the  same  Christ.  He  would  tell  liis  people  of  the  cities  he 
had  seen  and  tlie  multitudes  praising  Gnd.  He  wi-shed  the 
white  people  to  help  him  keep  the  tire- water  out  of  the  country. 
'  At  home  the  railroad  came  to  us.  and  I  thought  that  was  a 
wonderful  power.  But,  then,  when  I  reached  the  steand^oat  I 
found  another  great  won«ler  to  my  miml.  All  that  has  I  teen 
suri)assed  since  I  came  to  the  city  (Toronto)  this  evening.  I 
(lout  know  how  to  describe  the  great  big  buildings  and  the 
muititudes  of  people,  and  the  lights,  which  are  like  lightning. 
I  shall  be  happy  if  I  and  my  people,  in  even  a  humble  waN', 
will  be  able  in  our  future  to  emulate  this  progi-ess."  Schools 
have  been  established  among  the  Stont-y  and  Assiniboine 
Indians  on  all  the  Reserves  and  the  children  are  makinir  irood 
progress  in  their  studies. 

PresVjyterian,  Roman  Catholic  and  MethcMlist  missions  are 
maintained  amonir  the  Stonevs  in  the  E<lmonton  district,  where 
tliere  is  a  Reserve  on  Sandy  Lake,  alx)ut  sixteen  miles  west  of 
Kdmonton.  The  Government  a.ssists  the  bands,  providing  farm 
instructors  and  agents  to  teach  tliem  farming  and  look  after 
their  interests.  As  they  are  generally  an  industrious  people, 
they  are  progressing  favorably  and  raise  gtxxl  crops.  The 
women  are  experts  at  knitting  gloves  and  mittens  on  the  Reserve 
near  Indian  Head,  and  find  a  ready  sale  for  all  they  make.  Upon 
the  other  reserves  they  are  also  in<lustrious.  The  Mountain 
Stcjiieys  have  some  tine  bands  of  cattle,  of  wliich  they  are  legiti- 
mately proud.  As  treaty  Indians  the}'  have  always  been 
friendly  to  the  white  people,  a  fact  noted  by  Lord  Southesk 
and  other  tx'avellers,  who  have  visited  their  camps  or  met  with 
them  in  their  travels.  Despite  the  <lecrea.se  of  the  native  popu- 
lation, there  is  hope  in  their  progre.s.s  in  agricultural  and  in- 
•  lustrial  purs'^its,  and  their  independent  spirit,  that  they  will 
ultimately  n.aintain  a  place  among  the  white  people,  as  a 
remnant  of  a  powerful  tribe  of  a  givat  confederacy,  which  once 
roamed  the  western  plains.* 

*See  John  McDougall's  "Geoi^e  M.  McDougall." 
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THE    MOUND-BUILDERS. 


Many  centui-ics  befoi-e  tlie  Pilfrriiii  FutlitTs  InndtMl  in  Ncw 
En^lan<l,  or  Cohnnbu.s  j^lnnted    the    staiHlard   ot'   tlu'  Spanish 
crown  on  the  soil  of  the  New  World,  there  lived  and  perisheil 
a  race  of  people  on  our  continent,  concernin<^  whom  \ery  little 
is  known.     The}'  were  men  and  women  of  like  pa.ssions  to  the 
dwellers  of  the  villa<;es  of  the  nineteenth  centn'y,»K)Hses.sed  of  n 
worthy  civilization,  peficeable,  after  tin  ate  and  intensely  relij;- 
ious.      Their  villa<;es    have  heen  desti'oyed  :  n()tliin<(  of  their 
literature  is  known  ;  not  a  single  trace  of  theii'  language  is  in 
existence,  and  even  the  name  of  this  strange  people  is  lost  to  us. 
(Search  the  histories  of  the  nation.s  of  the  world,  and    not   a 
kinilly  pen  is  fouml  that  can  tell  \is  the  name  of  this  myHterious 
people  who  came  to  our  land,  became  a  large  and  pnjsperoufi 
nation,  and  then  passed  away,  leaving  oidy  their  cities  of  the 
dead  to  tell  us  in  voiceless  language  the  story  of  their  life.    We 
call  them  Moinid-Builders,  because  of  the  monuments  they  have 
left  us — the  stately  empire  of  the  spirit  king.     Hund)oldt  says  : 
"The    Mound-Builders  were  eminently  a    water    people,"   and 
Ignatius  Donnelly  tells  us  that  they  were  wanderers  from  a  large 
continen    .hat  existed  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  called  "  Atlantis," 
but    many  eminent  scientists  hold  theories   at   varience    with 
these  opinions.   Evidence  has  been  adduced  by  scholars  to  show 
that  they  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  settled  in  Mexico,  and  again 
others   testify  to    their  migration  from  China   and  Japan  by 
the    Behring   straits.      There  were  men   in  Cliina   who   built 
mounds,  as  is  learned  from  the  fact  that  about  ten  miles  from 
the  city  of    Kalgau  there  is  a  clusti  v  of  over  forty  mounds, 
one  of  them  being  thirty  feet   high,  and    four    hundred    and 
twenty  feet  in  circumference  at  the  l)ase,  and  an  oval  mound 
forty-eight  feet  in  length  at  the  summit.     Before  Julius  Cresai- 
invaded  Britain,  the  Nahuas  entered  Mexico,  and  made  their 
houses  there,  becoming  a  great  people.     These  were  follow'ed 
by  the  Toltecs,  who  left  architectural  monuments,  significant 
and  beautiful.     The  Mound-Builders  also  went  to  Mexico,  and 
stamped  the  impress  of  their  existence,  but  it  is  impossible  at 
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this  distant  date  and  with  ouv  pre.sent  knowledge  of  facts  to 
identify  them  as  the  Nahujus  or  Toltecs.  The  hook  of  Mormon 
states  that  the  Indians  are  the  descendants  of  a  Hebrew  innni- 
gi-ation,  and  some  writei-s  believe  that  the  Indians  are  the 
offspring  of  the  Mound-Builders :  and,  again,  others  say  that  the 
^^)und-Builders  ai'e  the  direct  lineage  of  the  ten  lost  tribes  of 
Israel.  The  leanings  of  evidence  are  in  favor  of  the  Toltec 
relationshij),  and  .still  we  cannot  press  any  theory,  for  the  path 
we  tread  is  a  liazy  labyrinth,  and  not  a  single  voice  or  pen  is 
raised  that  can  show  us  the  way.  Along  the  rivers  and  lakes 
they  travelled  as  a  peaceful  race  of  nomads,  erecting  mounds  for 
()l)servation  in  time  of  war:  burial  mounds,  in  which  to  place 
their  dead;  sacrificial  mounds:  symbolical  mounds,  for  per- 
t'uiiiiing  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  native  worship; 
enclosures  for  defence :  and  sacred  enclosures  for  religious 
purposes.  Mounds  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Mis.souri,  Arkansjis,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Florida.  There 
are  none  found  in  New  Englan<l,  but  westward  toward  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  the  Yellowstone  country  and  Manitoba,  there  have 
been  some  discovered.  Gi'oups  of  mounds  have  been  opened  at 
various  places  in  Manitoba,  including  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew's, 
near  Winnipeg,  the  Souris  river,  Riding  Mountain  and  Rainy 
River.  Over  twenty  mounds  having  been  discovered  at  the  last- 
mentioned  place. 

The  centuries  have  come  and  gone  since  these  strange  people 
lived  in  the  lan<l  and  made  the  mounds.  Heavy  forests  have 
grown  around  the  mounds,  hiding  them  from  view,  and  destroy- 
ing their  usefulness  for  observation  in  times  of  war ;  massive 
trees  have  even  grown  upon  the  top  of  them,  and  along  the  river 
banks,  where  many  of  them  are  seen,  the  river  has  cut  a  new 
channel  and  left  the  mounds  "  high  and  dry  "  since  the  last 
mound  was  built. 

In  the  burial  mounds  have  been  found  stone  implements  of 
peace  and  war,  as  arrow-heads,  spear-heads,  axes,  knives, 
hatchets,  rimmers,  spades,  chisels,  pendants,  gorgets,  pipes, 
shuttles,  badges  of  authority,  mauls  or  luimmers,  pestles,  tubes, 
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hoes,  copper  oriirnnonts,  lioiic  iinplcnionts,  articloH  of  pottery  and 
clotli  liave  Ijei'ii  taken  from  them.  The  skeletoiiH  taken  from 
the  mounds  of  sei)ultur*!  have  been  incomplete,  owin^  to  their 
great  age.  Very  few  skulls  have  been  found  worthy  of  preser- 
vation. 

In  an  age  when  there  was  no  machiner}''  in  the  land,  the  work 
(jf  these  people  are  in  many  instances  gigantic.  There  is  a 
notable  fortification  in  Wai'ren  County,  Ohio,  about  thii't^'-three 
miles  north-east  of  Cincinatti,  called  Fort  Ancient.  This  defen- 
sive enclosure  has  a  wall  five  miles  in  extent,  encircling  an  area 
of  one  hundred  acres.  The  embankment  is  built  of  tough  clay, 
from  five  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  with  an  average  of  nine 
feet,  and  containing  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand 
eight  hundred  cubic  yards  of  e.vcavation.  There  are  over 
seventy  gateways  in  the  embankment,  fi'om  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
wide,  and  within  the  works  ai"e  twenty-four  reservoirs. 

Still  more  elaborate  and  complicated  are  the  Newark  works, 
near  Newark,  Oliio,  consisting  of  an  extensive  series  of  S(pxare, 
circular  and  polygonal  enclosures,  with  mounds,  ditches  and 
connecting  avenues,  extending  over  al>out  four  scjuare  miles. 

The  great  Cahokia  mound,  seven  miles  east  of  St.  Louis,  com- 
prises a  parallelogram,  with  sides  measuring  seven  hundred  and 
five  hundred  feet,  respectively,  an<l  rising  to  the  height  of  ninety 
feet.  It  cover's  an  area  of  six  a<  res,  and  its  estimated  solid  con- 
tents amount  to  twenty  rniillioii  cubic  feet.  There  is  a  terrace 
reached  by  a  graded  way,  ')ti  i  hundred  and  sixty  by  three  hun- 
dred feet,  and  the  summit  of  the  pyramid  being  truncated,  made 
a  platform  two  hundred  by  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  upon 
the  top  of  which  stood  a  conical  mound  ten  feet  high.  Dr. 
Forster  has  expressed  the  probability  that  upon  this  platform 
stood  a  capacious  temple,  within  whose  walls  the  high  priests 
performed  their  mysterious  rites  at  .stated  seasons  in  the  year, 
as  the  vast  nmltitude  in  the  plain  below  gazed  in  wonder  and 
waited  with  holy  revei'cnce  the  completion  of  the  religious  cere- 
monial. 

The  Grave  Creek  moun(l,  near  Wheeling,  is  nearly  one  thou- 
sand feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  seventy  feet  high. 
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It  was  excavated    in    LS.SS,   and    within   it   were    found   two 
st'])nlcliral  chandlers,  containing  three  skeleton.s. 

'['lie  wonderful  ti-mple  mounds  are  distinguished  from  the 
other  classes  of  mounds  by  regidarity  of  form,  greater  size  and 
gratled  ways  leading  to  the  sunuiiit.  Aroused  hy  religious 
sentiments  and  impulses  the  Mound-Builders  no  doubt  erected 
these  mounds  as  sites  for  temples,  a  striking  example  of  which 
is  seen  in  the  temple  mounds  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  there,  in 
answer  to  the  cry  of  the  .soid,  sought  guidance  and  peace  in 
.sacrifice  to  their  spirit  }    .ides. 

There  are  moiinds  of  observation  placed  upon  high  hills,  that 
signals  might  be  transmitted  from  one  place  to  another  and  a 
watch  kept.  One  of  these  observation  mounds  is  situated  at 
Mianiisburg,  Ohio,  and  connnands  a  view  of  the  valley  of  the 
(jreat  Miami. 

.Synd)olical  mounds  abound  chieHy  in  Ohio  and  Wisconsin. 
The  mounds  represent  foxes,  lizards,  Inittalo,  bear,  raccoon,  otter, 
elk  and  many  other  kinds  of  animals  and  birds.  The  most 
significant  of  all  the  syndtolical  mounds  is  the  great  Serpent 
Mound  in  Adams  County',  Ohio,  which  is  seven  bundled  feet 
long,  five  feet  high  and  thirty-six  feet  wide  at  the  centre  ;  and 
the  Elephant  Mound  in  Grant  County,  Wisconsin,  which  is 
uhout  one  hundred  and  thirty -five  feet  long,  thirty-six  feet 
wide  and  five  feet  high.  This  mound  represents  an  elephant, 
or  ancient  mastodon  of  the  American  continent,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  this  representation  reveals  the  fact  that  the  Mound- 
Builders  have  seen  the  animal  or  they  could  not  have  made 
this  mound.  From  the  contents  of  the  mounds  ethnologists 
form  their  opinions  relating  to  the  Mound-Builder  as  a  man. 
From  the  existence  of  pottery,  cloth,  arrow-heads,  hoes,  fishing- 
spears,  sinkers  for  sinking  the  seines,  pipes  and  mnny  other 
relics,  ethnologists  M'ould  make  the  Mound-Builder  to  be  a  man 
of  peace,  devoted  to  raising  corn  and  fishing,  possessed  of  artistic 
ability,  as  evidenced  by  the  beautiful  arrowdieads  and  the  orna- 
mented pottery  found.  The  tiny  childrens'  stone  hatchets  and 
other  playthings  discovered  beside  the  skeleton.s,  show  the  affec- 
tion of  the  people  for  their  ofispring.     Moral  and  religious  in 
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tlieir  life,  as  manifested  by  tlie  representation.'-'  of  their  deity, 
the  sun,  and  the  existence  of  only  a  single  specimen  of  obscene 
art  in  the  thousands  discovered,  they  looked  for  an  immortality 
and  a  sensual  heaven,  as  shown  by  the  relics  in  the  graves. 

When  the  ]\Iound-Kuililers  were  at  the  height  of  their  power 
invaders  caine  fi'om  the  north,  as  learned  from  the  situation  of 
the  mounds,  and  harassed  these  people  in  their  fortifications  and 
observation  mounds,  overthrowing  them  completely,  so  that 
they  were  compelled  to  flee  to  Mexico,  where  finally  they  passed 
away  without  leaving  any  record  of  their  fate.  The  people  of 
the  northern  mounds  in  Canada  may  have  followed  theii- 
brethren,  as  a  remnant  of  a  great  nation,  or  the  last  of  the 
Mound-Buildei-s  may  luive  lingered  on,  a  stranger  among  the 
red  men,  initil  he  perished  withoiv.t  a  grav'e.  It  is  a  sad  and 
voiceless  story  these  moinids  have  to  tell  us,  of  a  people  who 
were  dwellers  in  ou"  and  in  the  days  of  yore,  and  we  confess 
that  we  have  beeii  touched  with  sympathy  and  our  int^  'est  l;as 
deepened  as  we  have  followed  the  story  until  the  end. 
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THE  NEZ    PERCE   INDIANS. 

The  Noz  Perce  Indians  are  a  tribe  belonging  to  the  Sahaptin 
familv,  a  larjrt  and  inttrestiiiff  stock.  The  tribe  is  .sometimes 
called  the  Sahaptin,  but  the  Nez  Perces  are  one  of  the  branches 
of  this  family.  They  do  not  derive  their  name  from  the  fact 
that  they  pierce  their  noses,  but  ihey  were  so  named  by  .some 
of  the  early  travellers  who  cla.ssed  them  along  with  others  of 
the  Sahaptin  family,  who  i>ierce  their  noses.*  The  early 
travellers  and  traders  called  them  Nez  Perces,  but  the  Indians 
called  theinselves  Chopunnisli.f  Thi-y  are  not  strictly  a  Ca^^a- 
dian  Indian  trilie,  as  they  <lwelt  chiefly  in  the  eariy  yeai's  in 
Llaho,  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  but  as  they  were 
fretjuently  found  upon  the  boundary,  and  I  have  met  and  often 
conver.sed  with  a  small  band  of  these  people,  who  still  make 
th  "r  home  in   the  Pincher  Creek  countiy  in   the  di  trict  of 


*  Fourth  Annual  Report,  "Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  jxigo  12'! 
+  WiLshington  Irving's  "  Captain  Bonneville,'  page  54. 
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Alljerta,    I   thought  a  sliort  skt  cch    of    this   interesting   trilie 
might  be  acceptable  to  my  read  ns. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1880  that  I  met  among  the  foothills 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  a  UmattiHa  Indian  and  some  of  tlie 
Ne/  Perces,  who  had  crossed  tlie  mountains  from  the  Walla 
Walla  countiy,  and  were  liunting  and  trading  horses.  From  the 
year  184;^,  when  we  first  learn  anytliing  about  tliese  people, 
through  tlie  official  records  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  before  that  period,  as  sliown  liy  the  writings  of  travellers, 
they  roamed  throughout  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon,  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  Not  until  after  the  outbreak  under  Chief 
■^losepli  did  any  of  them  seek  a  refuge  in  Canada. 

Amongst  the  numerous  tribes  of  Oregon  they  were  tlie  noblest, 
ricl:est  and  n\ost  gentle ;  a  typical  race,  noted  for  strength  of 
body  and  mind,  native  prowess,  heroic  virtues  and  gentle 
manners.  Tliey  wei*e  a  powerful  tribe,  owning  many  horses, 
and  esteeme<l  liighl"  as  expert  horsemen.  They  were  far 
removed  from  the  common  idea  held  concerning  the  red  men, 
as  they  had  good  minds  and  thought  well  on  all  matters 
atiecting  their  interests  as  individuals  and  as  a  trilie.  Chief 
Joseph,  the  leader  of  the  Nez  Perces,  during  their  contest  with 
the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States,  has  been  described  as  "  the 
ablest,  uiKHlucated  chief  the  world  ever  saw."  When  tliese 
people  v/ere  removed  from  the:r  home  and  sent  to  another 
Reservation,  as  they  were  being  taken  down  the  Missouri  river, 
the  people  who  lived  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  and  had  been 
accustomed  to  Indians  all  their  b'-,  es,  remarked:  "What  tine- 
looking  men!  "  "  How  clean  iiiey  are  !  "  "  How  dignihed  they 
appear ! " 

The  homes  of  these  people  v.'ere  similar  to  that  c  the  other 
tribes,  consisting  of  lodges,  ornamented  acconling  to  the  taste, 
dignity  and  valor  of  the  owners.  Life  in  the  camp  was  similar 
to  that  of  adjacent  tribes  Dogs  were  numerous,  iuid  hated  the 
white  man;  children  roamed  abroad  at  their  own  sweet  will, 
nu'^ncumbered  with  much  clothing,  satisfied  with  nature's  ])ro- 
vision  as  to  dress,  and  hai)))y  amid  all  their  wild  sun'oundings. 
Maidens  were  few,  as  they  were  married  at  an  early  age,  and 
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passed  from  childhood  into  womauLood  witliout  the  iutervenino- 
years  wliich  tlieir  pale-face  sisters  ei.-joy.  So  yoon  as  a  yoiiii;^' 
or  old  man  desired  a  wife,  and  had  settk^l  upm  the  maiden  he 
delighted  in,  the  parties  assembled  with  their  friends,  and  after 
the  bridejiToom  and  ail  the  relatives  and  friends  had  filled  ;i 
laro-e  peace  .pipe,  and  each  had  smoked  it,  the  bride  was 
addressed  as  to  her  duties,  the  nuptial  gifts  provided  by  the 
bridegroom  were  delivered  to  the  friends,  and  the  married  pair 
retired  to  their  lodge.  Polygamy  prevailed  among  the  people, 
but  the  first  wife  had  the  pre-eminence,  and  exercised  !:< 
authority  in  the  lodge,  much  to  the  confusion  and  sometimes  td 
the  injury  of  the  other  members  of  the  family. 

The  Nez  Perce  cliiefs  were  a  notable  class  of  men,  well  skilled 
in  all  the  arts  of  diplomacy,  firm  in  the  exercise  of  their 
authority,  and  generally  just  in  all  their  dealings,  their  loyalty 
to  their  tribe  compelling  them  to  seek  the  interest  of  their 
people  in  ]:)reference  to  their  own  personal  concerns.  If  at  an\- 
time!  a  stranger  of  importance  was  introduced  to  the  chiefs  and 
leading  men  of  the  tribe,  the  head  chief,  in  introducing  the 
members  of  his  tribe,  would  iliscriminate  between  them,  by  for- 
bidding any  who  came  forward  to  shake  hands  with  the 
stranger,  simply  signifying  his  disapproval  by  a  motion  of  the 
hand,  which  was  instantly  obeyed,  without  any  sign  of  retalia- 
tion. 

These  were  valiant  men  in  times  of  war,  able  to  cope  with  the 
strongest  and  most  daring  of  their  enemies,  yet  never  resorting 
to  anv  foul  methods  wlu'rel)V  tliev  niio'ht  take  advantage  tif 
them  and  gain  a  \ictory.  The  usual  war  customs  were  followed 
by  them  in  the  early  days,  when  they  luiited  with  the  Flatheads 
and  Pend  Oreilles  against  their  foes,  but  after  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  noljler  elements  of  the  civilization  of  the  white 
men,  they  were  not  slow  to  perceive  their  suj)eriority,  and  con- 
sequently adopted  them  in  preference  to  some  of  those  which 
belonged  to  the  tri])es.  The  Nez  Perces  were  the  inveterate 
enemies  of  the  Blackfeet,  an<l  a  match  for  them  in  fi'ditino- 
when  they  were  ni-oused,  which  was  sometinu\'-'  liiliculf,  to  do, 
as  they  delighted  in  ])eaeeand  not  in  war,  lovin>^  to  ^'ollo     .-.vMne 
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of  the  arts  of  industry,  rather  than  wholly  depend  upon  tlie 
precarious  livelihood  of  the  chase.  On  the  warpath  the  a|jed 
warrior  wore  his  amulet  to  j^rotect  his  body  from  the  Ijullets  of 
his  foes,  and  so  long  as  he  carried  this  with  him  he  believed  that 
111'  was  invuh  erable,  and  his  constant  preservation  as  well  as 
success  in  v  ar  gave  force  to  his  belief.  If  the  Nez  Perce  war 
Marty  met  a  Ijand  larger  than  their  OAvn,  or  were  decoyed  into 
the  region  of  an  opposing  ti'ibe,  they  wouhl  sell  their  lives 
dearly,  rather  than  retreat.  It  has  been  written  of  the  Nez 
Perces  that  they  form  "an  honoral)le  exception  to  the  general 
Indian  character — being  more  noble,  industrious,  sensible,  and 
1  tetter  disposed  toward  the  whites,  and  their  improvements  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  though  brave  as  Caesar,  the  whites 
have  nothing  to  di-ead  at  their  hands  in  case  of  their  dealing 
out  to  them  what  they  conceive  to  be  right  and  equitable." 

Chief  Joseph,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  skilful  in  statesmanship  amongst  all  the 
leaders  of  the  Indian  tribes,  stood  forth  unrivalleil  for  his 
magnanimity,  eloquence,  military  ability  and  firmness,  shown 
in  his  famous  retreat  after  the  uprising  of  the  nation.*  When 
the  pr-Miises  made  by  the  Governnicnt  commissioners  ha<l  for 
.sove  li  ,.i  ATS  been  bi'oken,  tlie  Uioneys  due  the  Indians  not  being 
pru  ."  '.*  i'f^brts  made  to  remove  them  from  their  Reservation, 
lie  '.Vit-  u  .idle  to  restrain  his  peo])le  from  rising,  but  heroically 
he  placv  "  iM'.self  at  the  head  of  his  native  troops,  and  conducted 
a  caminiign,  distinguished  for  the  absence  of  crielty  and  tiie 
exhibition  of  talents  worthy  of  a  Roman  militarv  leader.  V,  hen 
the  American  troops  were  aided  by  their  bloodthirsty  Bannacks, 
who  were  enenues  of  the  Nez  Perces,  cruel  modes  of  warfare  were 
introduced,  the  Bamiacks  .scalping  their  fallen  foes,  maltreating 
t'p  11-  captives,  and  su^'jecting  the  Nez  Perce  women  to  every 
i!<'LftOiity.  The  Nez  Pei'ce  refused  to  retaliate.  They  did  not 
sc).  :.l'_ii  f'vllen  enemies,  and  the  white  women  taken  captive 
by  t»ivUi  were  dismissed  uidiarmed.  When  they  were  defeated 
they  made  preparations  for  their  famous  retreat,  covering  a 
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distance  of  a  thousand  miles,  over  ru^'ged  delile.s  and  mountain- 
ous pathways,  pursued  by  the  hostile  Bannaeks.  The  military 
ability  of  Chief  Joseph  was  displayed  in  the  famous  march 
liomeward.  Gathering;"  the  women  and  children,  the  whole 
iiieiiibers  of  his  tribe,  old  and  youn<;-,  protected  by  mounted 
warriors,  he  foixght  his  way  through  the  ranks  of  his  enemies, 
defeating  them  on  several  occasions,  although  he  was  hard 
pressed  and  they  were  fresh  and  able  to  obtain  help  to  intercept 
him  in  his  march.  So  successfully  was  the  retreat  managed 
that  not  until  they  were  within  one  day's  march  from  home 
were  they  overpowere<l,  and  then  it  was  through  a  large  force 
of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  from  Fort  Keogh  eftectually 
barring  their  advance.  Courageous  to  the  last,  they  made  pre- 
parations to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  American  soldiers, 
determined  to  secure  justice  ;^t  all  hazards,  and  humane  thoughts 
and  feelings  prevailed,  for  the^^  surrendered  on  terms  satisfac- 
tory to  themselves.  The  Nez  Perces  of  Chief  Joseph's  band 
surrendered  to  General  Mills  in  1877,  and  were  removed  to 
{  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty-one,  where  there  was  great  mortality  among  them.  In 
1879,  they  were  removed  to  theirReserve  of  forty  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-tive  acres,  adjoining  the  Poncas,  and  situated 
on  Ijoth  sides  of  Salt  Fork  of  the  Arkansas.  (Jeneral  Sherman, 
in  his  report  of  the  Xez  Perce  war,  said  :  "  Thus  has  terminated 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  Indian  wars  of  which  there  is 
any  record.  The  Indians  throughout  dis})laye(l  a  courage  and 
I  skill  that  elicited  universal  praise;  they  al)stained  from  scalping, 
I  let  captive  women  go  free,  did  not  connnit  indiscrinunate 
I  nnu'der  of  peaceful  families,  which  is  usual,  and  fought  with 
I  almost  scientific  skill,  using  advance  and  rear  guards,  skirmish 
I      lines  and  tield  fortifications." 

I  'I'hese  people  were  sympathetic  and  respectful,  their  love  for 
I  their  owr  reaching  beyond  death,  as  is  shown  by  their  mort- 
I  nary  customs.  Many  of  the  Indian  tribes  are  afraid  of  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  and  resort  to  different  methods  of  ward- 
;  ing  off  the  attacks  of  their  deceased  foes.  Sometimes  they 
I      iielieve  that  those  who  were  formerly  their  relatives  are  now 
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antagonistic  to  tliein,  which  may  arise  from  their  belief  that 
the_^  will  repay  them  for  any  sli<rht  done  upon  earth,  and  now 
that  thej'  dwell  in  the  spiritmil  world,  they  are  able  to  inHict 
injuries  upon  them  which  the  living  cannot  well  ward  ofi!  As 
the  Nez  Perces  I'oamed  over  the  mountains  and  prairies,  they 
frequently  passed  the  graves  of  their  friends,  and  always  with 
respect,  though  sometimes  with  fear.  When  they  came  near  to 
a  grave  which  the}''  had  not  visited  for  a  long  time,  the  women 
and  children  woulil  gather  around  it  and  wail  Ititterly  for  tlu' 
dead,  and  the  men,  silent  and  sad,  mourning  their  loss,  would 
.stand  at  a  short  distance  in  communion  with  the  loved  and  lost. 

Two  years  ago,  in  the  Pincher  Creek  country  in  Southern 
AlV)erta,  a  Nez  Perce  Indian  was  condemned  to  death  for  the 
murder  of  another  member  of  his  tribe,  a  medicine  man.  There 
was  some  excitement  over  the  occurrence,  happening,  as  it  tliil. 
not  far  from  a  white  settlement;  yet  the  native  belief  seemeil 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  medicine  man  had  used  his  power 
foi"  causing  the  death  of  a  patient,  a  relative  of  the  murderer. 
Amonost  the  Inu»an  tribes  the  niedicine  man  is  an  influential 
personage,  using  hypnotic  means  for  destroying  his  foes,  and 
curing  those  favorable  to  him,  or  who  paid  him  well.  The 
tfdimanous  of  the  .shaman  or  medicine  man  ha  v'e  destroyed 
many  per.sons  who  might  have. lived.  Among  .some  of  the 
native  tribes  of  the  .south,  especially  the  Papagos,  the  medicine 
man,  failing  to  cure  a  leading  chief  when  he  has  died  from  any 
<lisease,  instead  of  being  killed  in  battle,  is  taken  out  before 
the  whole  camp  and  shot.  Among  the  Nez  Perce  and  other 
triljes  of  the  north,  he  exercises  great  power  over  the  people, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  anyone  becomes  coiirageous  enough  to 
retaliate,  believing  that  the  shaman  is  powerful,  and  will  iuHict 
.some  injury  upon  them  unless  they  submit  to  his  will. 

The  Nez  Perce  women  are  industrious,  neat  in  their  dress, 
active  in  their  habits,  and  when  pressed  in  time  of  war  heroic 
in  defence  of  their  husbands,  children,  or  friends.  What  excit- 
ing times  the  natives  have  at  lacrosse,  hor.se  racing,  shooting, 
running  on  foot,  guessing,  and  throwing  the  arrow  and  wheel. 
The  Nez  Perces  have  a  jiame  which  I   have  oftentimes  seen 
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plaved  amon<.j  the  Blackfeet,  although  not  in  tl)'  same  fashion, 
which  is  guessin<^  W'ith  a  small  piece  of  wood.  Instead  of  a 
sinyle  pair,  as  amongst  the  Blackfeet,  the  Nez  terces  arrange 
themselves  in  two  parties,  sitting  opposite  to  each  other,  and  a 
small  piece  of  wood  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand  of  the  other 
party,  the  members  of  which  guess,  until  wlien  rightly  guessed ,^ 
they  become  the  po.s.sessors  of  the  article.  While  the  game  is  in 
motion,  the  parties  and  tliose  not  engaged  in  the  game  are 
betting,  and  some  of  these  bets  are  quite  large.  Meanwlnle  the 
contestants  sing  a  weird  chant,  beating  on  any  article  with 
short  sticks  which  will  produce  a  noise.  Singing,  beating  ti)ne, 
guessing,  rolling  and  swaying  the  body,  in  a  continual  state  of 
excitement,  the  game  proceeds  until  the  one  party  ilefeats  the 
other  mendx'rs  opposed  to  them.  The  onlookers,  whites  and 
Indians,  become  deeply  interested  in  the  game,  and  shai'e  in 
the  excitement,  watching  it  eageidy,  and  arnmated  by  the 
furious  motions  of  the  parties  in  the  game. 

A  singular  instance  is  told  of  the  desire  of  the  Nez  Perces 
for  knowleilge.  They  had  heard  of  the  superiority  of  the  race 
uf  white  men,  and  learning  that  this  aro.se  from  the  fact  that 
they  had  a  religion  that  was  better  than  that  of  the  Indians, 
they  despatched  a  delegation  of  two  of  their  chief  men,  named 
"  Rat)bit-Skin-Leggings"  and  "  No-Horns-on-his-Head,"  to  St. 
Louis  to  intjuire  c(jncerning  the  truth  of  the  report.  The  object 
of  their  journey  was  made  known  through  Mr.  Catlin,  the 
artist,  which  was  "  to  in([uire  for  the  truth  of  a  representation 
which  the}''  said  some  white  men  had  made  among  them,  that 
our  religion  was  better  than  theirs,  and  that  they  would  all 
be  lost  if  they  did  not  euibrace  it." 

Tliese  men  were  entertained  by  the  people  of  St.  Louis,  somi; 
of  whom  wondered  at  the  intense  eagerness  of  the  men,  who 
had  ma<le  a  lojig  journey,  to  learn  .something  of  the  Christian's 
(Jod,  and  the  peculiar  religion  of  the  white  man.  On  their 
journey  homeward,  one  of  these  men  died,  but  the  other  lived 
to  tell  his  friends  that  the  report  they  had  heai'd  was  true,  and 
in  a  short  time  white  men  would  come  to  tell  them  tlie  truths 
of  the  wonderful  Book,  and  the  story  of  the  blessed  Christ. 
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The  story  of  this  dele(>ation,  sent  by  the  Nez  Perces  upon  such 
a  lonj^  journey,  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  tlie  rninds  of 
the  Indians,  and  induced  the  white  people  to  tliink  seriously  of 
their  duty  to  care  for  them.  Within  two  years  after  the  visit 
of  the  Nez  Perces  to  St  Louis,  the  American  Board  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  Society  sent  missionaries  to 
Oregon  to  teach  the  jieople  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 

Some  years  previous  to  this  visit,  some  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  emploj'ees,  residing  at  Fort  Walla-Walla,  had  intro- 
duced some  of  the  truths  and  foi-ms  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  amongst  these  natives,  and  the  influence  of  thesi- 
things  had  exerted  a  decided  chaiiire  amoni^st  some  of  the  l)an(ls. 
They  gave  up  in  a  great  measure  the  practice  i)f  polygamy,  ami 
.sou<:ht  to  live  moral  lives.  The  Christian  ceremonies  had 
become  Indianized,  yet  some  of  the  people  strove  to  practice 
the  precepts  they  had  been  taught.  Some  of  the  Shoshonecs 
observed  the  change  which  had  been  aff'ected  through  follow  - 
ing  the  white  man's  religion,  and  they  began  to  imitate  the 
Nez  Perces.  They  observed  Sunday,  engaged  in  devotional 
•dances  and  chants,  and  followed  the  other  ceremonials  of  the 
Nez  Perces.  This  imitation  sprang  from  a  desire  to  gain  supe- 
riority over  their  rival  tribes,  believing  that  in  this  form  of 
religion  lay  the  secret  of  the  white  man's  power.  Some  j-ears 
ago  I  met  an  intelligent  Nez  Perce  chief,  named  Johnson,  and 
made  iniiuiries  concerning  his  religious  belief,  but  found  that  he 
still  retained  his  native  ideas,  and  followed  not  the  teachings  of 
the  Christian  reliirion.  In  their  native  condition  this  tril)e  was 
devout,  alwa^'s  prefacing  their  hunts  with  religious  rites  ami 
prayers  to  the  great  spirit  for  safety  and  success.*  Indeed,  in 
a  starving  comlitic^n  tliey  attended  to  their  sacred  days  and 
pious  ceremonies  before  seeking  fc^od. 

Captain  Bonneville,  having  witnesseil  their  piety  on  several 
occasions,  said:  "Simply  to  call  these  people  religi(jus  would 
convey  but  a  faint  i<lea  of  the  deep  hue  of  piety  and  devotion 


*Rev.  S.  D.  Feet's   "The  Traditions  of  Aborigines  of  North  America, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Victoria  Institute.     Vol.  XXL,  pages  229-247. 
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;  which  pervades  their  whole  conduct.  Their  lionesty  is  imma- 
:|  dilate,  and  their  purity  of  purpose  and  their  observance  of  the 
1  rites  of  their  reliirion  are  most  uniform  and  remarkable.  Thev 
I  are  certainly  more  like  a  nation  of  .saints  than  a  horde  of 
.savaires."  Their  relij;ion  was  infu.sed  with  a  spirit  of  fear,  and 
they  felt  that  they  were  surrounded  by  evil  .spirits,  who  souj^ht 
f  to  injm'e  them.  Their  medicine  men  invoked  the  aid  of  their 
'\    iruardian  spirits,  and  they  wore  on   their  persons  annilets  to 

protect  them  in  time  of  danfrer. 

I       'Che  Protestant  missionaries  who  went  amon<;  them  labored 

I    hard  to  teach  them  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  reliifion,  and 

■    they   were  encouragi'd  in  their  efforts  by  the   chan<;e  in  the 

.    lives  of  the  people.     A  sad  fate  liefel  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whitman, 

who  labored  with  succe.ss  amoncr  this  trilx*,  some  of  whom  were 

aroused  through  false  reports  to  rise  against  the  white  peo|)le, 

and  this  faithful  missionary  was  stricken  down  liy  a  tomahawk, 

.    in  the  hand  of  an  unfriendly  Indian,  in  the  year  1849.     He  had 

;    labored  in  the  country  along  with  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Spaulding  and 

G    otlier  missionaries  since  183i),  and  so  great   was  his   zeal   on 

I    behalf  of  the  people  and  the  country  tliat  he  .said,  when  I'emon- 

?    stratofl  with  for  the  inten.sitv  of  his  laljors,  '•  I  am  readv,  not 

^    to  l)e  ])ound  only,  but  to  die  at  Jerusalem  or  in  the  snows  of 

%    the  Rocky  Mountains  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  or  my 

I    country." 

=1  Some  years  after  the  missionaries  had  begun  their  laboi-s  in 
I  Oregon,  a  traveller  gave  an  account  of  his  experience  with  a 
1  Nez  Perce  guide,  named  Creekie,  which  is  of  interest : 
1  "  Creekie  was  a  vi-ry  kind  man.  He  turned  my  worn-out 
animal  loose,  and  loaded  my  packs  on  his  own:  gave  me  a 
si)lendid  hoi'.se  to  ride,  and  intimated,  by  signitiamt  gestures, 
that  we  would  go  a  short  rli.stance  that  afternoon.  I  gave  mv 
assent,  and  we  were  soon  on  our  wav.  Having  ridden  about 
ten  miles  we  camped  for  the  night.  I  noticed,  during  the  ride, 
a  degree  of  forbearance  toward  each  other  which  I  had  lU'ver 
before  observed  in  that  race.  When  he  halted  for  the  night 
the  two  boys  were  behind.  They  had  l>een  frolicking  with 
theii-  horses,  and  as  the  darkness  came  on  lost  the  trail.     It 
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was  a  lialf-li*»ur  lielVjre  tlit'V  iiiailo  their  appoami)CO,  and  duiniiif 
tliis  time  the  parjiils  manifcstcMl  tlie  most  anxious  solicitude 
for  tliem.  One  of  tliem  was  but  tlircc  veai's  old,  and  was 
lashed  to  the  hoi-se  he  rode:  the  other  only  seven  years  of  a;,f(' 
— young  pilots  in  the  wilderness  at  night. 

"  But  the  elder,  true  to  the  sagacity  of  his  race,  had  taken 
his  courae,  and  struck  the  brook  on  which  we  were  encaniped 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  us.  The  pi'i«le  of  the  parents  at 
this  feat,  and  their  ardent  attachment  to  the  children,  were 
perceptible  in  the  pleasure  with  which  they  received  them  at 
their  evening  tire,  and  heard  their  relation  of  their  childisli 
adventures.  The  weather  was  so  pleasant  that  no  tent  was 
.spread.  The  willows  were  lient,  and  the  buffalo  robes  spread 
over  them.  Underneath  were  laid  other  robes,  on  which  my 
Indian  host  seated  himself,  with  his  wife  and  children  on  one 
side  an<l  myself  on  the  other.  A  tire  burnt  brightly  in  front. 
Wat«'r  was  brought,  and  the  evening  ablutions  having  been 
])erforined,  the  wife  presented  a  disli  of  meat  to  her  husband 
and  one  to  ni^'self.  Tliere  was  a  pause.  The  woman  seated 
herself  between  her  children.  The  Indian  then  bowed  his  head 
and  prayed  to  God. 

"  A  wandering  savage  in  Oregon  calling  on  Jehovah  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  I  After  the  praye)"  he  gave  meat  to  his 
children  and  pas.sed  the  <li.sh  to  his  wife.  While  eating,  the 
frequent  i?petition  of  the  words  Jehovah  and  Jesus  Christ,  in 
the  most  reverential  manner,  led  me  to  suppose  thai  they  were 
conversing  on  religious  topics,  and  thus  they  passed  an  hour. 
Meanwhile  the  exceeding  weariness  of  a  long  day's  travel 
admonished  uie  to  seek  rest.  I  had  slumbered  I  know  !iot  how 
long,  when  a  .strain  of  mu.sic  awoke  me.  The  Indian  family 
was  engaged  in  its  evening  devotions.  They  were  singing  a. 
hymn  in  the  Nez  Perce  language.  Having  finished,  they  al' 
knelt  and  bowed  their  faces  on  the  buffalo  robe,  and  Creek ir 
prayed  long  and  fer\ently.  Afterward  they  sung  another 
liymn  and  retired.  To  hospitality,  family  affection  and  devo- 
tion, Creekie  added  hone.st}'  and  cleanliness  to  a  great  degree, 
manifesting  by  the.se  fruits,  .so   contrary   to  the  nature  and 
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hal)its  of  his  race,  the  beautiful  influence  of  the  work  of  grace 
on  tlie  lieart." 

The  Nez  Perce  hinj^uage  belon<fs  to  the  Sahaptin  family,  of 
wliich  tliere  are  two  principal  lanj^uages  and  several  dialects. 
It  is  throughout  an  inflected  language,  the  nouns  having  eight 
cases,  and  the  verb  surpassing  in  the  variety  of  its  forms  and 
the  beauty  and  minutenes.s  of  its  distinctions  the  Ayran  and 
Semitic.  There  are  .six  moods  and  nine  tenses,  with  many 
\erl)al  forms,  revealing  a  richness  that  evinces  strong  intellec- 
tual powers  iu  the  mendters  of  this  tribe. 

The  following  .samples,  tivken  fnjm  Horatio  Hale's  "  Develop- 
ment of  Language,"  will  give  the  reader  a  slight  idea  of  the 
Nez  Perce  lanmiaKe : 


Numinative,  Init — liouse. 
Genitive,  Ininiii — of  a  hiiuse. 
Accusative,  Inina — lnm.se. 
P'irst  Dative,   Initpli — to  or  for  a 

house. 
Second  Dative,  Initpa — in  or  on  a 

house. 


First  Ablative,  Initki — witii  a  liouse 

(instrument). 
Second  Ablative,   Initpkinih — from 

a  house. 
Third    Ablative,    Initain — for    the 

purpose  of  a  house. 


The  verb  is  rich  in  forms,  the  primary^  or  simple  conjugation 
of  the  verb  "  to  see  "  embracing  no  less  than  forty-six  pages  of 
iiianu.script,  and  this  does  not  include  the  six  derived  conjuga- 
tions, each  of  which  possess  all  the  variations  of  the  simple 
verb. 

The  following  example  of  the  fii-st  three  tenses  of  the 
substantive  verb,  taken  from  the  same  source  as  those  afore- 
mentioned, v.ill  suffice  to  show  the  construction  of  the  language 
in  its  simplest  foi*ms  : 

FKESEXT   TENSE. 


Wa.sh,  I  am. 
Awash,  thou  art. 
Hiwash,  he,  she,  or  it  i.s. 


Washih,  we  are. 
Athwashili,  ye  are. 
Hiushih,  they  are. 


■ 
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PRESENT    PA.ST   TENSE. 


Waka,  I  have  just  been. 
Awaka,  thou  hast  just  been. 
Hiwaka,  he  has  just  been. 


Washeka,  we  have  just  been. 
Athwasheka,  ye  have  just  been. 
Hiusheka,  they  have  just  been. 
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KKMOTE    I'AST   TEN.SK. 

VVakd,  I  WHS.  W(i8liin:i,  wo  wore. 

Awiikii,  tlu»u  wdst.  AthwHshiiui,  yo  were. 

Hiwivkd,  he  wfvs.  Hiushiiia,  they  wore. 

Fur  From  the  inaddinfj;  crowd  in  tlic  centre.s  of  population 
dwrlis  the  ruinnniit  of  this  powerful  trihe,  strivin<f  upon  their 
Reservation  to  adapt  themselves  to  tlieir  new  circumstances, 
forced  upon  them  hy  the  forced  (jf  tlie  white  man,  yet  the 
native"  ability  displayed  in  the  days  of  yore  abides,  and  they 
evince  in  th(;ir  crushed  condition  habits  of  industry  and  a 
hopefulness  which  few  of  the  members  of  the  pale-faced  trilx's 
of  men  could  show  under  oppression  ninl  the  removal  of  incen- 
tives to  indepen<lence  and  an  honorable  position  in  life.  Tb" 
silver  linin<r  to  the  cloud  lies  in  the  chanj^inj;"  attitude  of 
En<;lisb- speaking  races  toward  the  American  Indian  r 
))rouii;ht  about  through  the  loving  energy  of  consecra'^ed  Chris- 
tian men  and  women,  striving"  to  eilucate  their  felloAVS  toward 
a  due  appreciation  of  the  abilities  of  these  people,  a  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  fellowsliip  of  the  human  race,  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  Christian  society.* 

THE  BLACKFOOT  INDIANS. 

In  the  ancient  and  happy  days  of  yore  there  roamed 
over  the  western  plains,  from  the  Red  Rive)'  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  beyond,  numerous  tribes  of  prairie  Bedouins,  in 
quest  of  food  and  eager  for  war,  Ojibway.i,  Crees,  Blackfee*^, 
Sioux,  Sho.shonees,  (Jros  Ventres  and  other  savage  peoples 
scoured  the  eastern  plains  with  warlike  intent,  delighting  in 
their  unhampered  liberty,  and  claiming  the  boundless  prairies 
as  their  rightful  possession.  Not  the  least  in  number  and 
prowess  was  the  Blackfoot  Confederacy,  comprising  the  Black - 
feet,  Bloods  and  Piegans.     Fre(|uently  in  these  modern  days 

*  J.  P.  Dunn's  "The  Ma.ssacres  of  the  Mountains."  Washington  Irving's 
"Astoria."  Horatio  Hale's  "The  Development  of  Language,"  i)ages  25-33. 
Dr.  W.  F.  Tolniie  and  Dr.  O.  M.  Dawson,  "Comparative  Vocabularies  of 
the  Indian  Tribe.4  of  British  Columbia,"  pages  12,  124. 
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i!ive  1  met  me  a{^e<l  Blo(jd  Indian  warrior,  with  his  hand  upon 
Ilia  moutli,  .singin>;  his  .sonjjf  of  sailncss  ;  and  wlien  suddenly  I 
Iiave  called  up(jn  hin>  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  grief,  he 
has  ceased  his  monotonous  plaint  and  turned  to  me,  saying, 
'• '  NiokskatasI '  Where  are  our  nol)le  warriors  of  former  days  ? 
Where  are  the  people  that  assend)led  in  our  camps  by  thou- 
sands ?  Where  are  the  buffalo  that  covered  our  plains  ? " 
Son-owfully  was  I  compelled  to  .say,  "  They  are  gone  !  "  "  See," 
.said  lu',  "  the  fences  of  the  white  num  .stopping  our  trails.  See 
the  white  man's  cattle  upcm  the  prairies,  and  the  towns  every- 
where throughout  our  land.  Niokskatas  !  Our  great  men  are 
gone,  our  people  are  dying,  our  lands  are  no  lon^^cr  ours,  and 
we,  too,  shall  soon  pa.ss  away !  "  Resuming  his  song  he  has 
continued  his  journey,  a  weary  and  disheartened  old  man. 

The  Blackfeet  tell  us  in  their  ti'aditional  loi-e  that  they  came 
in  the  distant  ])ast  from  the  north,  from  some  great  lake, 
.supposed  to  be  Lake  Winnipeg.  When  the  Bloods,  Piegans 
and  Blackfeet  were  all  one  people,  living  together,  and  not 
.separated  into  tribes,  as  at  the  present  time,  the  South  Piegans, 
who  now  dwell  south  of  the  international  boundary  line, 
preferred  to  live  close  to  the  mountains,  which  they  called 
their  home,  whilf  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy  dwelt 
in  the  north.  Fifty  }'ears  ago  and  more  the  Blackfoot  war 
parties  roamed  over  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Montana ;  but  within 
the  past  twenty  years  they  have  been  confined  to  the  southern 
portion  of  the  provisional  district  of  Alberta. 

The  Blackfeet,  it  is  said,  lived  for  a  time  in  that  northern 
portion  of  the  country  where  the  mud  was  deep  and  black,  and 
their  moccasins  l)ecame  darkened  with  the  soil,  whence 
thev  received  the  name  of  Siksikauo,  which,  beino;  translated, 
means  "  Blackfoot."  Having  taken  the  treaty  in  1878  with  the 
Canadian  Government,  the  people  were  given  a  Reservation  at 
Blackfoot  Crossing,  about  sixty  miles  east  of  Calgary,  and 
another  about  twelve  miles  west  of  Fort  Macleod.  The  Black- 
feet, Bloods  and  Sarcees  \vere  to  live  on  the  former,  and  the 
Piegans  on  the  latter,  but  this  was  finally  changed  by  the 
Blackfeet  remaining  at  Blackfoot  Crossing.  The  Sarcees  being 
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sent  to  anotliLT  location,  within  ten  miles  south  of  Crvlgaiy, 
ami  the  Bloods  l)ein<,f  <fiven  a  Reservation  about  tifteen  miles 
south  of  Macleod.  The  population  ol"  these  tribes  is  not  as 
•  fi'eat  as  when  first  I  AVent  amon^  them,  the  present  number 
bcin;;'  approximately  as  follows  :  Blackfeet,  one  thousand  tivc 
hunih'i'd:  Piegans,  nine  lunidred  :  Bloods,  two  thousand. 

In  the  good  old  buti'alo  days,  when  the  herds  of  buffaloes  were 
numerous,  these  wild  cattle  of  the  plains  roamint;'  the  country' 
in  tens  of  thousands,  uhex'e  were  man}'  old  timers — trappers 
and  traders— who  lived  a  free  and  easy  life,  retailing  whiskey, 
tiinkets  and  general  articles,  and  receiving  the  liides  of  butt'aloes 
and  other  animals  in  trade. 

Trading  forts,  with  suggestive  names,  sprang  up  in  various 
parts  of  Alberta,  .some  of  which  are  still  bi  existence.  The 
memories  of  days  spent  at  Whoop-Up,  Slide-Out,  Stand-Oft", 
and  i!ie  Robbers'  Roost  still  linger  with  me,  and  loath  would  I 
be  to  have  them  obliterated,  though  rough  oftentimes  were 
the  experiences  of  those  days :  l)ut  they  cannot  be  lived  over 
at;ain ;  and  the  tales  which  still  han<;  around  these  old  forts 
will,  in  a  few  years,  have  passed  into  oblivion.  The  old  buftalo 
trai's  and  wallows  arc  being  tilled  up  through  the  action  of 
the  wind  and  rain  driving  the  siind  into  them,  and  the  bones 
of  the  bison,  which  l- /scattered  over  the  prairies  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  have  nearly  all  disappeared  Here  and  there  along 
the  Old  Man's  River  and  tiie  other  places  in  Albei'ta  and 
Assiniboia  may  be  seen  layers  of  buft'alo  bones,  mai  \ing  the 
spot  where  the  Indians  di'ove  the  herds  over  the  precipices,  and 
they  perished  in  thousands. 

Sitting  in  the  lodges,  I  have  listened  with  inten.se  interest  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Blackfeet,  .so  full  of  beauty  and  morality, 
<'vincing  r.ative  culture  and  a  religious  spirit.  The  aged  men 
')!'  the  camps  tell  us  of  the  time  when  there  was  riothing  but 
water,  and  the  Old  Man  was  sitting  upon  a  log,  with  four 
animals.  ^^ondering  over  his  situation,  he  thought  that  there 
iiin.st  be  somethinii'  un  ler  the  water,  and,  anxious  to  learn 
what  might  be  there,  he  sent  the  animals  down  after  each 
other,  till  the  last  to  descend  was  the  nuisk-rat,  and  he  alone 
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returned  to  tell  the  story  of  his  explorations,  bearing  in  his 
nioutli  some  nuid,  M'hich  the  Old  Man  took,  and  rolling  it  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  it  grew  rapidly  and  fell  into  the  water. 
Soon  it  assumed  such  dimensions  that  he  stepped  \ipon  it,  and 
placing  there  a  wolf,  this  animal  ran  sAviftly  over  the  plastic 
matter,  and  wherever  he  stepped  an  in<lentation  was  made, 
which  became  a  valley,  and  where  he  placeil  not  his  foot  the 
plains  and  mountains  appeared.  The  water  rushed  into  some 
of  the  indentations,  and  these  became  lakes. 

The  Old  Man  made  .some  women,  but  the  first  specimens  of  his 
handicraft  were  not  satisfactory,  as  the  mouths  of  the  women 
were  opened  vertically,  so  he  closed  them  up  again  and  cut 
them  anew,  leaving  them  as  they  now  appear.  He  made  souk^ 
men,  and  took  th*nn  upon  an  excui-sion  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows.  Seeing  some  animals  upon  the  prairie,  he  told  the 
men  to  shoot  them,  but  they  were  afraid,  whereupon  he  took  a 
bow  and  arrow  from  one  of  the  men,  and,  pointing  it  at  one  of 
the  animals,  sent  the  arrow,  swiftly  and  surely,  killing  it. 
"  There,"  said  he,  "  these  are  Ituffaloes  !  and  that  is  food  for  you. " 
Upon  anotiiCr  excursion  they  saw  some  other  strange-lookini.; 
animals,  dissimilar  to  anything  they  had  ever  seen  before,  and 
he  called  to  the  men  to  go  out  and  capture  one  each,  but 
they  were  afraid.  He  went  out  alone  and  caught  one  of  the 
animals,  and,  giving  one  to  a  man,  sai<l,  "  These  are  women,  and 
these  are  to  be  wives  for  you  1  "  So  they  went  out,  and  eacli 
procured  a  wife  by  catching  one. 

This  Old  Man  is  not  the  (Jreat  Spirit,  but  a  secondary 
creator,  and  appears  in  their  legends  as  a  good  and  bad 
being,  .sometimes  as  a  benefactor,  and  again  as  a  person  full  (if 
deceit  and  various  kinds  of  tricks.  In  the  legend  of  the  Two 
Brothers  there  is  ^  n  ohl  man  with  his  wife  and  daughter  and 
his  son-in-law.  This  son-in-law  is  a  lazy  fellow,  and  treats  the 
old  man  harshly.  One  day  the  daughter  was  cooking  soim' 
meat,  and  .some  blood  fell  upon  the  floor.  Picking  up  tlu' 
clotted  blood,  she  put  it  in  the  pot,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she 
heard  a  hissing  sound  is.suing  from  the  vessel,  ami,  looking  in, 
beheld  a  boy,  Ijegotten  from  the  blood  clot.     Rapidly  he  grew, 
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and  he  sprang  from  the  pot  a  young  man.  The  blood-clot  boy 
was  named  Kutoyis,  meaning  "sweet  grass."  He  was  a  good 
lad  antl  kind  to  his  parents,  in  striking  contrast  to  his  l)acl 
l)rother-in-law.  As  Kutoyis  was  passing  his  father's  lodge  one 
day  he  heartl  him  wailing  bitterly,  and,  in(juiring  the  cause, 
was  informed  that  whenever  he  tilled  his  lodge  with  buffalo 
meat,  wood  and  water  the  bad  brother  came  in  and  took  it  all 
away,  and  whenever  the  ol'l  man  complained  he  was  beaten. 
Kutoyis  comforted  his  aged  parent  and  then  departed.  He 
returned  in  a  slujrt  time  laden  with  butialo  meat,  which  he 
placed  in  the  lodge,  then  filled  it  with  an  abundance  of  wood 
and  water.  He  instructed  the  old  man,  that  when  the  bad 
brother  came  to  take  it  away  he  was  to  point  his  dra*vn  arrow 
at  him,  and  threaten  to  kill  him,  and  that  he  would  be  near  to 
protect  him.  Not  long  afterward  the  bad  brother  came  to  seek 
For  food,  and  the  father  did  as  he  was  told,  which  made  the  liad 
brother  so  angry  that  he  hastened  to  his  lodge  to  get  his  bow  and 
arrows.  He  returned  full-armed  to  take  the  fo<  and  as  the 
old  man  was  def( -iding  himself,  Kutoyis  sprang  li^iu  Ix'hind 
the  lodge  and  engaged  in  the  contest.  In  the  fight  ho  slew  the 
bad  brother,  and  ever  afterward  the  father  lived  in  peace, 
having  abundance  of  food  and  comfort.* 

Legends  similar  to  this  one  appear  among  many  Indian 
tribes,  and  the  explanation  given  by  some  ethnologists  is 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  a  sun  myth,  tlie  bad  brother 
representing  the  night,  darkness  and  storm  ;  and  the  good 
Iirother  repre.senting  day,  light  and  traiKjuility.  Darkness 
and  storm  being  evil  mito  man,  making  him  sad,  destroy- 
ing his  crops,  and  depriving  him  of  food ;  the  sun,  light  and 
peace,  begetting  good  crops  ami  abundance  of  food,  giving 
coinfoi't  and  joy  to  man.  When  the  sun  arises  there  is  a  con- 
tention between  it  and  the  darkness,  which  ends  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  night  and  victory  of  the  light,  and  with  the  \ictory 
comes  peacM'  and  prosperity.  Many  beautiful  h'gends  are  to  be 
t'nund  among  the  Blackfeet,  shelving  strength  of  intellect  and 
iniagiruition. 

*M!icleiin'8  "  Blfickfoot  Mythology,"  in  "AmericiinJournnl  of  Folk-Loro." 
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Let  us  cntei-  one  of  the  lodges  in  tlie  camp,  and  see  tlie 
people  at  home.  The  lodge  itself  is  made  of  the  skin  of  tho 
hurtalo — now  unfortunately  of  duck  or  cotton — the  buffcilo 
hides  being  no  longer  olttainnhle.  The  lodge  is  circular,  hcM 
in  place  by  t»m  or  twelve  poles  fastened  at  the  top  and  spreml 
out  at  the  l)pttoui,  the  lodge  covering  being  al..o  .staked  to  tln' 
grounil.  In  the  centre  of  the  lodge  is  the  lire,  kept  from 
spreading  by  means  of  a  circular  row  of  stones,  over  which  is 
placed  a  wooden  tripod,  tied  with  raw  liide,  from  wiiich  hangs  a 
pot  or  some  meat.  Around  the  lodge  are  placed  the  be<ls,  upon 
which  they  sleep  at  night  and  .serve  as  couches  to  sit  upon  (hn - 
ing  thf  day.  Each  has  his  own  be<l,  the  chief,  or  head  of  the 
family,  occupying  the  ]>lace  of  honor,  the  place  opposite  tlic 
entrance.  Around  the  lodge  are  hung  guns,  bags,  and  various 
ai-ticles  ;  and  behind  tlie  beds,  all  of  which  are  on  the  ground, 
are  bags  made  of  skins  of  animals,  containing  berries;  in  fact, 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  family. 
Vi.siting  a  lodge  one  <hiy,  I  .suw  the  father  anil  one  of  the  wive.s 
with  a  gruesome  countenance,  and  upon  inijuiring  tlie  cause, 
was  shown  twin  children  in  their  beautiful  mo.ss  bags.  Twins 
are  believed  to  be  an  omen  of  evil,  hence  the  sad  countenance.s 
of  my  friends. 

When  a  child  is  born  some  nice,  soft  mo.ss  is  procured,  and 
the  l)abeis  rolled  up  in  it,  some  linen  or  piece  of  bhuiket  wrap- 
ped around,  and  then  the  moss  bag,  ornamented  with  dyed 
porcupine  ipiills,  vai'ious  coloi'ed  l)cads,  or  designs  made  with 
silk  thread  is  brought,  the  little  our  snugly  wrappt-d  within, 
and  laced  up  from  bottom  to  top,  the  whole  reaching  to  the 
chin.  Having  a  loop  at  the  bag,  when  the  mother  attends 
church  she  can  hang  the  baby  on  a  nail  upon  the  wall,  and 
when  upon  hor.seback,  hang  thi'  bag  with  its  precious  contents 
upon  the  horn  ■)f  the  .saddle.  The  child  recei^  i-s  its  name  from 
the  lirst  object  ihe  mother  sees  after  the  child  is  born,  or  from 
.something  peculiai-  in  nature,  or  physical  characteristic  of  tho 
babe. 

Several  times  during  th(>  hi.stor/  of  a  single  individual  is  the 
naiiu'  changed,  and  in   order  to   learn   the  name  of  anyone,  a 
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'second  pfU'ty  must  he  .isked.  Tliis  jiri.ses  from  sliame  or 
modesty.  When  a  man  or  woman  i)LM'foriii.s  a  noble  deed,  *^he 
people  <five  a  new  name  a<jjreeal)le  to  the  action,  as  Heavy  Gun, 
.syinholizini;  valour;  Three  Meilicines,,sii;nifyin<;- spiritual  power 
or  intellectual  ability;  and  should  the  name  describe  some 
plnsical  defect,  article  of  dress  worn,  or  mean  action  performed, 
the  person  will  not  proclaim  his  virtue,  deceit,  or  defect  by 
pronouncinij;  his  name.  Many  of  the  names  are  compounded  of 
two  words,  as  Whitt'-Calf.  Black-Horse,  Calf-Shirt,  Red-Crow, 
Medicine-Calf,  North- Axe  and  Crov /-Foot.  Female  names  are 
sugoestive  of  .sympathy,  pnrit}',  and  loveliness.  Women 
receive  such  names  as  Little  Rabbit  Woman,  The  Mornin<j  Star, 
and  \Vhite  Antelope ;  the  last  name  showino-  the  Indian's  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  woman,  white,  signifying'  purity,  and 
auteiope,  the  tenderness  of  the  woman's  nature.  An  easy, 
happy  life  is  that  of  the  red  n\on  in  their  camp.  They  eat, 
drink,  sleep,  and  amuse  themselves  as  they  feel  inclined,  no 
•settled  hours  of  the  day  Ijeing  .set  apart  for  this  purpose. 

Let  us  follow  the  young  and  middle-aged  men  at  one  of  their 
frames,  that  of  the  wheel  and  arrow.s.  A  board,  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  width,  is  placed  on  its  edge  upon  the  ground,  held 
ill  place  by  small  stakes  di'iven  into  the  ground  ;  and  another,  in 
till'  same  fa.shion,  abjut  twelve  feet  distant.  The  contestants 
play  in  pairs.  Each  holds  in  his  right  hand  an  arrow,  and  one 
of  them  a  small  wheel,  having  fastened  to  it  a  bead,  r  special 
iiiiii'k  placed  upon  it.  Standing  at  one  end  and  inside  the 
hoard,  thev  run  toi>;ether  toward  the  other  board,  the  contestant 
having  the  wheel  rolls  it  on  the  ground,  throwing  it  with  such 
force  that  it  strikes  the  lioanl.  As  the  two  men  run  they 
throw  their  arrows  against  the  board,  and  as  near  to  the  wheel 
as  they  can.  When  tlie  wheel  falls,  they  measure  the  tlistance 
heiween  the  point  of  tlu^  arrows  and  the  bead  or  special  mark 
on  tile  wheel,  and  the  arrow  which  lies  nearest  to  this  point  has 
won  the  throw.  They  continue  this  running  and  throwing 
until  the  one  who  has  reached  the  number  agreed  upon  as  the 
end  of  the  game  has  won.  The  number  of  the  points  made  by 
the  coutestarits  are  kept  by  means  of  small  sticks  held  in  the 
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hands.  Several  pairs  of  contestants  sometimes  play  after  each 
other,  and  for  days  they  will  continue  the  game,  surrounded 
by  a  large  nuniher  of  men,  old  and  young,  who  are  eagerly 
Ijetting  upon  the  result. 

Tea  dances  are  oftentimes  kept  up  for  days,  the  nights  also 
being  tilled  with  the  shouts  and  singing  of  the  people.  The  tea 
is  brought  in  pails,  pots  and  ves.sels  of  every  kind,  and  is  passed 
around,  each  of  the  guests  or  participants  dijiping  a  cup  into 
the  larger  vessel  and  drinking  the  tea.  No  food  of  any  kind  is 
eaten,  the  tea  has  no  sugar,  ami  very  soon  tea  and  the  pipe 
passing  frm'ly  around  produce  a  state  of  semi-into.\icatioii. 
The  whole  party  sings  lustily,  stories  of  the  happy  days  of  old 
are  told,  tln'  age<l  warrior  recites  his  deeds  of  bravery,  and 
hour  after  hour  they  sing  and  talk,  drink  and  smoke,  until  the 
tea  and  tol)acco  have  disappearetl,  and  then  they  return  to  their 
lodges.  Sometimes  the  boys  and  young  men  of  the  camp  form 
themselves  into  a  group,  and  play  a  game  of  guessing.  Two  or 
more  persons  are  oppo.sed,  each  to  each,  or  one  side  against  the 
other.  A  small  article  is  selected,  and  one  of  them  passing  it 
from  one  liand  to  the  other,  holds  out  both  hands  for  lii.s 
(opponent  to  guess  the  hand  ccmtaining  the  article,  which  he 
tries  to  do  by  placing  in  the  closed  hand,  which  he  supposes  is 
the  right  one,  a  small  piece  of  wood.  If  he  has  guessed  rightly, 
it  becomes  his  turn  to  use  the  article  to  be  sought.  The  small 
.sticks  are  kept  as  a  record  of  the  game,  until  one  of  the  c(jn- 
testants  has  won  them  all  from  his  opponent.  During  the 
whole  time  of  i)laying,  the  one  who  holds  the  thing  tc  he 
guessed  sways  his  body,  singing  an<l  praying  for  success. 

The  men  are  of  medium  height,  well  formed,  but  unaccus- 
tomed to  lalior,  and  spending  a  great  portion  of  their  time  on 
horseliack,  their  arms  and  legs  are  not  well  developed.  They 
have  jileasing  countetia'.tces,  and  the  shape  of  the  head  shows 
intellectual  power.  In  the  old  days  they  dressed  chieHy  in  deer 
skin,  or  garmei>*^s  made  of  the  skins  of  the  butt'alo  and  moi  sf, 
many  of  them  w  viring  a  buffalo  robe  as  an  outside  covering. 
With  the  advent  of  the  traders,  and  the  departure  of  the 
buffalo,  they  were  compelled  to  resort  to  th?^  blanket,  of  whicli 
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they  mndi!  Icfjfjiiif^H,  witli  the  over  presont  l)roecli-clotli,  a  shirt 
of  short  (limeiisions  of  cotton,  iiiocca.sins,  and  a  bhuiket  worn 
ovrr  the  undor-garuients.  A  pair  of  tweezerH  fastened  around 
the  neck  was  used  for  pullini;'  out  the  hair  from  tlie  face  and 
otlier  parts  of  tlie  body.  A  lookini;-<,daHS  for  toilet  purposes 
ami  signallin<;,  and  sometimes  a  small  hag,  containing  an 
amulet,  wen^  also  hung  around  the  neck.  Around  the  waist 
wiis  fastened  a  bolt  tilled  with  cartridges  and  a  lari>e  knife. 
Vioin  two  to  five  rings,  with  long  appendages,  liiuig  from  each 
car,  rings  were  upon  each  linger,  except  the  thuml),  and  orna- 
ments of  various  kinds  were  placed  in  the  hair.  The  young 
men  have  beautiful  hair,  long  and  ])lack,  and  of  this  they  are 
very  proud,  sometimes  spending  more  than  an  hour  in  arranging 
it.  The  hair  of  the  men  is  more  beautiful  and  lonwr  than  that 
of  the  women,  and  .so  vain  are  they  of  this  adornment  that  they 
liave  oftentimes  come  to  the  mission-house  refjue.sting  pei*- 
mission  to  measure  the  length  of  the  hair  of  the  lady  of  the 
mi.ssion-hou.se,  and  after  expressing  their  wonder,  have  engerly 
iiKjuiretl  the  .secret  of  the  long  hair  worn  by  the  wliite  women. 
I  have  sometimes  shown  them  the  ends  of  their  hair  split,  and 
told  them  to  cut  the  ends,  and  with  delighted  hearts  they  have 
returned  to  th«Mr  lodges  to  try  the  nt;w  plan  of  making  the  hair 
;,'r()W.  Sometimes  a  head-dress  was  worn.  The  face  was 
painted,  esj)ecially  in  winter  and  in  times  of  war,  as  a  protec- 
tiitn,  tlie  Indians  told  me,  against  frost  bites.  The  people  are 
inveterate  gamblers,  playing  cards  night  and  day,  racing  horses, 
and  anuising  tlu-mselves  at  various  other  games.  Thev  are  fair 
riders,  able  to  ride  long  distances,  yet  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  cowboys  as  experts  at  horseman.shij).  One  of  their  methods 
(if  breaking-in  young  horaes  is  to  lead  the  animal  to  a  muddy 
spot  in  the  river  bottom,  and  when  the  horse  .sinks  deep  in  the 
mire  to  mount  him,  or  to  lead  him  into  the  rivei"  and  ride  him 
when  the  water  reaches  the  belly.  Some  of  the  more  adven- 
turous spirits  boldly  mount  the  animal  uu  tlie  {>rairie,  while  a 
companion  leads  him  by  a  rope,  thus  preventing  him,  when  the 
rider  is  tin-own,  from  running  away. 
The  three  tribes  have  each  a  head  chief ;   numerous  bands. 
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nrtsiilol  over  liy  a  chief  to  each  hainl,  who  are  calle<l  in  the 
white  man'.s  pliraseoloj^y,  minor  chiefs.  There  is  a  peace  eliief 
o\er  the  whole  trilx,',  wlio  acts  as  civil  officer,  aii<l  a  war  chief, 
wlio  has  coimiiaiul  in  times  of  war.  The  Ijjui'Is  are  known  hy 
distinct  native  appeUations,  as  the  Tall  Men,  Camping  in  a 
Bunch,  Fisli  Eaters  and  similar  name.s.  The  white  jx'ople  ai'e 
accustoiued  to  call  the  ])ainls  after  the  name  of  the  chief,  as 
Red  Crow'.s  band,  but  the  Indians  never  u.se  this  njetJKMl  amonj; 
tln'iiiselves.  They  have  an  unwritten  co«le  of  laws  f<jr  the 
r-ovcninient  of  the  ])eople,  in  ])eace  and  war,  rej^ulatiij;  crime, 
nun  li.ij^e,  and  applicabli-  to  social  and  domestic  life.  Secret 
societies  are  also  in  existence  for  the  traininj;  of  the  people. 
They  have  also  native  police,  called  Black  Soldiei-s,  who  look 
iifti'i"  those  who  otf'end  aj^ainst  the  laws  of  the  trilie.  When 
the  camp  is  beinj;-  forme<l  each  chief  selects  his  own  position. 
the  piace  of  lionor  beinj;  given  to  the  hea<l-chief.  and  the  baml 
collects  around  the  lodge  of  the  minor  chief. 

Calendars  are  kept  by  notching  sticks,  and  the  months  have 
names,  as  the  Moon  when  the  Geese  Come,  the  M(M)n  when  the 
tJeese  Go  Away,  and  the  M(M)n  of  the  Big  Snow.  When  any 
important  gathering  is  to  be  held,  as  in  the  event  of  some 
notahle  stranger  having  come  to  the  cam]),  the  election  of  a 
chief,  or  the  iliscussion  of  some  ipiestion  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  tribe,  camp  criers,  who  are  generally  aged  men.  go  around 
the  camp  calling  al<ju<l  for  the  male  meinbeix  of  the  trilie  to 
assemble,  and  mentioning,  at  the  same  tiuie,  the  object  of  the 
me»"tiiig.  Always  when  holding  service  in  the  camps,  the 
owner  of  the  lodge  where  the  service  was  held,  or  some  one 
ik'signated  bv  him,  stooil  outside  the  Iodide  and  called  aloud, 
"Niokskatos  has  come.  It  is  time  for  prayer.  Men,  women 
and  children  come !" 

Some  of  the  chiefs  are  noted  for  their  native  ability  as 
orators.  Their  style  of  language  is  impressive,  free  from  any 
superHuities  of  style,  their  illustrations  lieing  drawn  from 
nature,  and  the  phraseology  lofty  and  pure  The  common 
laii;^niage  of  tlie  camp  in  the  style  of  the  al>le  s|x'aker  is  rejected, 
and  it  almost  seems  to  tho.se  couvei'sjint  with  the  language,  as 
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if  lie  were  spoakinf^f  in  aiiotlu'r  t<)n;,MH',  the  words  beiiifi;  fur 
i-eiiioved  fi'oin  the  conniion  laiiifuago  ust'd  in  ordinary  convci- 
.sation. 

The  Bhickfeet  have  evei-  delighted  in  war,  and  especially  in 
that  stage  of  their  progress,  when,  through  the  advent  of  tiic 
tra<lers,  they  were  among  the  first  of  tlie  trii)eH  to  recei\e  tii'c- 
anns,  for  through  this  agency  they  were  enabled  to  gain  an 
easy  victory  over  their  foes,  and  to  drive  the  Gros  Ventres, 
Crow  Indians  and  Shoshonees  from  the  plains  of  Southern 
Alberta.  When  one  (jf  the  Blackfeet  slew  one  of  his  enemies, 
he  spi'ang  from  his  horse,  and  ilrawing  his  knife,  grasped  the 
scalp-lock,  cut  a  piece  of  the  flesh,  from  two  to  three  inches  in 
tliameter,  and  then  with  a  sudden  wrench  tore  it  from  the  head. 
He  hung  the  scalp-lock  to  his  belt  an<l  then  hastened  on  his 
Journey  to  .show  to  his  enemies  his  .success  in  war. 

'i'he  cu.st(jm  of  .scalping  the  foe  arcjse,  not  from  any  desire  to 
inHict  cruelty,  but  as  an  evidence  of  prowess.  It  is  still  cus- 
tomary at  the  sun  dance  for  the  warriors  to  narrate  their 
exploit.s,  and  to  give  representations  of  the  battles  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  When  the  warriors  returned  from  the  warpath 
and  narrated  their  successes,  the  people  would  not  ])elieve  the 
man  who  told  of  his  succe.s.ses  unless  he  was  able  to  give  evi- 
<Ience  of  his  valor.  He  miirht  sav  that  he  had  killed  two  or 
three  (jf  the  enemy,  but  wliere  was  the  evidence.  He  could  not 
carry  the  IxMlie.s  of  the  .slain  with  him,  nor  even  their  heads,  so 
he  brought  the  .scalp,  which  was  easily  carried,  and  strong  e\  i- 
dence  that  he  had  been  victorious.  A  scalp  dance  was  lield  upon 
the  return  of  a  succe.ssful  war  party.  After  the  dance  was 
over  the  successful  warriors  hung  uj)  the  scalp-locks  upon  the 
outside  of  their  lo<lges,  and  as  the  people  passed  by  they  would 
look  at  the  picture  writing  on  the  lodge  and  the  scalp-locks, 
and  .sav  to  each  other :  "He  is  a  brave  man.  He  is  a  jjreat 
warrior.  See  how  many  enemies  he  has  slain  !  When  some  of 
the  Blackfeet  were  killed  in  battle  or  clandestinely,  there  was 
great  mourning  and  determination  to  revenge.  This  arose,  not 
from  anger  only,  but  tliey  l)elie\ed  that  the  soul  of  the  departed 
could  find  no  rest,  but  roamed  throughout  the  regions  of  the 
4lead  unsatisfied  until  an  e<|ual  number  of  the  enemy  were  slain. 
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Their  tloctriiit'  was  a  "scalp  tor  a  scalp."  Hence  aroso  tlie 
(liiiif,'er  to  the  white  people  in  the  early  "lays,  for  if  an  Indian 
was  killed  l)y  a  whiti'  man,  the  first  whitr'  man  fecund  wouM,  in 
111!  likelihood,  be  kille<l.  Sometimes  thron;,di  nej^otiations,  in- 
stead of  sca,lps  l)eini^  taken,  compensation  was  made.  Early 
one  morning  I  was  waiting  for  one  of  my  friends,  a  Piegan 
Indian,  to  accompany  me  from  Macle(j«l  to  the  Blood  Reserve, 
when,  as  I  was  tying  my  lnjrse  outside  the  house,  I  hear<l  the 
sound  of  a  revolver,  and  the  d(M>r  opened,  some  women  rushed 
out  screaming,  one  of  whom  carried  a  child.  My  frieini  had 
liceii  }tlacing  his  revolver  in  his  oelt,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
txaiiiining  it,  when  it  went  oti",  the  hall  lodging  in  the  head  of 
tile  child  in  its  mother's  arms.  The  man  was  imprisoned,  an 
investigation  held,  and  the  matter  settled,  by  giving  to  the 
bereaved  parents  tw(j  or  three  horses.  Com])ensation  is  thus 
made  between  friends  when  death  arises  through  an  acciflent, 
and  sometimes  l)etween  enemies,  when  a  third  party  steps  in 
and  makes  the  neces.sary  negotiations. 

Before  a  war  party  went  on  the  warpath  a  feast  was  held, 
.sficrifices  made  of  a  religious  character,  and  pra^-ers  and  v(jws 
that  success  might  l)e  given  to  the  expedition.  The  members 
of  the  party  painted  their  Ixxlies  in  the  most  hideous  fashion, 
and  with  a  great  deal  <jf  bravado  .started  out.  Except  in  times 
of  danger,  or  when  expecting  opposition  from  their  friends,  they 
left  the  camp  secretly.  They  travelled  In'  <lay  when  in  their 
own  territory,  but  when  they  reached  the  enemies  country  they 
travelled  by  niglit.  At  the  time  for  attacking  the  foe  tliey 
threw  off  their  outer  garments,  and  appeared  with  nothing  on 
their  persons  but  a  cloth  aroinid  the  loins  and  a  belt  tilled  with 
cartridges.  Some  of  the  warri<jrs  wori-  the  wnv  cap  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  bullets  of  their  foes.  When  a  single  Indian 
.sav>-  one  of  his  foes  approaching,  and  was  desirous  of  l)eing 
friendly,  lie  took  care  that  his  gun  was  in  readiness,  and  keeping 
hi-,  eye  on  the  t\)e,  filled  his  pipe  with  tobacco  and  kinnikinick, 
and  after  lighting  it  held  out  the  long  stem  that  the  other 
might  take  a  smoke.  If  the  .strange  Indian  smoked  the  pipe 
they  became  friends,  the  pipe  Iieing  the  lx)nd  of  union.     In  the 
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sjiino  inaniKT,  in  ♦^iiiics  (A'  jx-nco  oi-  (lanj^cr,  rnnnevH  were  sent  to 
the  ti'ilit'S  with  iiicss!ij;t's,  always  l)fariii;^f  IIr'  tobacco,  wliicli, 
liL'Hif  acccptcil,  was  an  f\i(lfiict'  of  a^rn'finciit  in  tlif  (|Uesti(iii 
uikI'  '• '  oiisidcratioii. 

Some  oF  tlie  Iii<liaiis  niiikc  In-autitul  st  iif  pipes,  with  various 
(k'signs,  having'  nothing'  Imt  a  iviiitV',  an  old  h!e  and  an  iron  I'od. 
The  a^eil  wari'iors  still  meet  in  the  lodges  and  tell  with  ^lowin^- 
(•loi|nenet'  of  the  days  of  war,  when  tlifV  won  their  hattles  and 
hunted  tht-  hutf'alo,  and  the  voun<r  nit-n  ol'tcn  loiiiT  lor  the  days 
when  they,  too,  mi^ht  he  ahle  to  hoast  ot"  their  powei-s,  and 
listen  with  delioht  to  the  applause  (tf  the  people.  The.se  days 
have  ^one,  and  the  youth  must  rejuain  contented  to  ijjain  honor 
as  i'ai'mers  or  mechanics. 

The  women  «jf  the  camp  aie  helow  the  avera<fe  hei<;ht,  short 
and  stout.  In  youth  thev  are  iienerallv  uood-lookini;,  some  of 
them  having  ]ii'<'tty  countenances  and  small  hands  and  I'eet. 
Their  dress  consists  of  a  loose  ^.(arment,  I'eachin^  from  the  neck 
to  the  feet,  with  wide  flowintf  slcivis  and  a  very  wide  belt 
aroinid  the  waist,  ornamented  with  beads,  porcupijie  quills,  or 
taeks  with  brass  heads.  Fasteneil  t<i  the  belt  is  a  knife,  a 
knife  sharpener,  and  a  small  ba<^  containinj^  a  bodkin,  needle 
anil  other  u.seful  articles.  Short  K';c^int;s,  ornamented,  reach 
from  the  knee  to  the  moccasins:  the  amulet  arovnid  the  neck, 
rin;4s  on  every  tin<;er,  except  the  thund),  a  profusion  of  brass 
V»raceletH,  and  earrinj^s  complete  the  tlress.  An  outer  garment 
is  worn,  usually  a  blanket,  (lirls  are  marriecl  at  eleven  ami 
twelve  years. 

Polygamy  exists  among  the  })eople.  arising  no  <loubt  in  tin- 
first  instance  from  the  fact  that  the  Blackfeet  did  not  intti- 
marry  with  the  tribes  outside  their  confederacy,  except  when, 
in  times  of  war,  they  made  captives  the  women  of  their 
enemies.  The  men  were  killed  in  battle  with  their  enemit's. 
and  thus  a  larger  nund)er  of  females  wei'e  found  in  the  camps 
than  male.s.  I  have  never  seen  an  old  maid  in  the  camps,  and 
only  once  have  I  seen  a  bachelor,  and  he  was  a  dwarf.  An  old 
Piogan  Indian  called  upon  me  one  day,  and  I  asked  him  tli<' 
number  of  his  wives.  "  Eight,"  said  he.  "  How  many  childrtii 
have  yon  :*"     Without  a  smile  he  said,  "  Forty-three  I" 
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Anxious  to  learn  all  I  cou]<l  about  the  niaiTiagc  custouiH  of 
tilt'  people,  I  aHked  one  of  my  fi'ienils,  "  How  many  wives  have 
you  :" "  "Three,"  saiil  he.  "  How  ilid  you  j^et  them  f"  "  Well, 
I  paid  for  the  tirst  one,  a  lior.se;  she  wa.s  not  very  j^ood- 
looking,  HO  I  jfot  her  for  one  horse  I  Tin;  second  one  was  {.jood- 
lookinj;  aiu'  i  good  cook,  .so  I  ])aid  two  horses  for  her.  The 
tiiird  was  a  beauty.  She  was  a  g(iod  cook,  and  she  had  a  tine 
disposition  :  I  fjave  three  horses  and  a  j^un  an<l  a  .saddle  for  her. 
She  was  a  lu'auty  ! "  After  narrating  this,  in  a  business-like 
fashion,  he  turned  to  me,  as  his  male  companions  .sat  b}-  his 
Hiile,  and  said,  "  Apawakas.  How  many  horses  did  ytai  pay  for 
licr  :*"  Apawaka.s  is  the  Indian  name  of  my  wife,  and  niean.s 
"  White  Antelope."  I  was  rather  taken  back  to  have  the  tables 
turned  upon  mo  so  (juickly,  but  determined  to  make  the  best 
of  the  situatijn,  so  proceeded  to  tell  the  Indians  the  white 
man's  method  of  courtship,  then  the  ceremony,  when  the  min- 
ister joins  the  hands  of  the  engaged  and  prays  to  the  (ireat 
Spirit. 

Afterward  the  explanation  was  given  of  setting  up  h(ni.se- 
keeping,  the  mother-in-law  providing  pillows,  blankets,  and 
many  of  the  necessary  things  for  the  home.  When  this  point 
was  reachetl  the  red  men  could  not  retain  their  laughter  any 
longer,  and  they  shook  with  laughing  at  the  .strange  customs 
of  the  white  men.  After  they  wei'e  able  to  control  themselves 
one  of  them  said,  "They  paid  ytai  for  taking  her!"  The 
Indian  buys  his  wife,  but  the  white  man  gets  his  wife  for 
nothing,  and  is  paid  for  taking  her  oft'  the  mother-in-law's 
hands.  This  appeared  all  the  more  significant  to  the  Indians, 
as  they  do  not  speak  ti  the  father-in-law,  and  .seldom  to  the 
mother-in-law.  Pointing  to  the  children  in  the  home,  my 
friend  said,  "  If  j'ou  and  your  wife  were  to  die,  what  would 
become  of  the  children  :*"  I  explained  to  him  the  process  of 
making  a  will,  stating  that  the  executors  woidd  use  my  j)ro- 
perty  for  clothing,  educating  and  providing  for  the  children, 
cind  that  the  money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  the  property 
would  pay  all  expenses. 

"  The  white  people   are    savages  !  "   said    he.      "  When    i.iiy 
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people  <li«'  in  (jur  camps  and  leave  little  children,  we  take 
them  into  our  lodj^es.  The  hest  piece  of  Imtialo  meat  we  give 
unto  them.  We  clothe  ami  train  them.  Thev  Itelony;  to  all 
the  people,  and  we  all  care  for  them.  They  are  bone  of  our 
bone,  and  tle.sli  of  our  Hesh.  They  have  no  father  or  mother. 
so  we  are  all  fathei-s  and  mothers  uiito  them.  The  white 
people  are  savai^e.s.  They  do  not  love  their  children.  The 
people  have  to  be  paid  for  loving  orphan  children." 

Tlu-  Blackfeet  have  a  beautiful  and  expressive  language  of 
signs,  bv  means  of  which  thev  can  carrv  on  commiuiieation  with 
other  tribes  who  know  not  their  language,  and  also  converse 
witii  the  dund»,  or  at  times  when  they  do  not  wish  to  be 
heard.  The  picture  writing  on  the  lodges  expresses  the  life  of 
the  owner  of  the  lodge,  detailing  the  greatest  of  his  exploits, 
and  a  brief  history  of  his  life.  The  spoken  language  has  been 
re<luced  to  writing,  and  though  I  de.sire  greatly  to  give  some 
specimens  of  the  ])eauty  of  the  granunatical  forms,  lack  of 
>pice  forbids  me.  I  nnist  al.so  pa,ss  by  many  of  the  interesting 
detiii Is  connected  with  tlu'  initiation  of  the  medicine  men,  und 
stories  relating  to  theii-  hvpnotic  feats,  methods  of  practice, 
sweat  baths  and  charms,  reserving  a  fuller  account  oi'  thesi' 
interesting  mattei's  till  a  later  time. 

One  of  the  Blood  Indian  chiefs  went  on  a  visit  to  Eastern 
Ontario,  aiid  upon  his  retuin  the  jn-ople  were  anxious  to  learn 
what  he  liad  seen  in  the  land  of  the  wliite  man.  Camp  ci'iei'.s 
called  tl'-e  people  to  one  of  the  lodges,  when  the  traveller  gave 
an  acci»unt  of  his  visit.     He  sai<l : 

'■  That  is  a  wonderful  country.  I  went  to  the  towns  of  the 
white  men  and  saw  the  houses  made  of  stone.  The  white  men 
live  upon  each  other's  heads,  for  thei-e  is  not  room  for  them  tn 
make  stone  lodges  for  every  man.  One  of  the  white  chiefs 
gave  me  a  paper,  and  wlien  I  was  hungry  I  showed  my  paper 
at  the  white  man's  tra<ling-post,  and  they  gave  me  all  1  wanteil 
to  eat  for  nothing.  Whenever  I  wished  to  go  anywhere  I 
nhowed  a  man  my  papei  and  he  took  me  in  his  waggon  fni 
n  tthing.  I  went  into  a  ti-ading-po.st,  and  then  got  into  ii  small 
li  »:is-   which  went  up  and  up,  when  it  stopped,  and  I  got  out. 
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I  saw  so  iiuiiiy  fine  tilings  after  I  <^ot  out  !  I  tlicn  went  into 
another  little  house,  and  it  went  down  and  down.  Ugh  !  I 
thought  I  was  going  down  to  the  place  wliere  the  white  men 
say  there  is  a  great  big  tire,  but  it  stopped,  and  then  I  got  out. 
I  went  into  a  house  which  sat  on  wheels,  and  it  ran  away. 
Some  l)irds  came  along  and  tried  to  run  a  race  with  it,  but  it 
beat  the  birds.  There  are  as  many  white  people  down  there  as 
there  are  blades  of  grass  upon  the  prairie  I  " 

"  Stop  ! "  said  one  of  the  chiefs.  "  There  have  been  some 
white  medicine  men  down  there,  and  they  have  been  beating 
upon  their  medicine  drums.  They  have  made  strong  medicine 
ami  blinded  your  eyes,  that  you  could  not  see.  We  do  not 
believe  you." 

They  believed  him  not,  and  not  until  others  had  gone  east 
and  corroborated  the  testimony  of  this  man,  did  they  believe 
that  such  things  were  in  exi.stence. 

In  the  ci'otche.s  of  trees,  or  raised  platforms,  and  in  lodges 
were  the  dead  buried.  Articles  of  clothing,  gun,  food,  tobacco 
and  the  relics  of  the  decea.sed  were  buried  with  him,  and  no 
one  Wcas  brave  enough  to  desecrate  the  gx'aves,  as  they  were 
afraid  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  Late  one  afternoon,  as  I  was 
pursuing  my  way  through  the  outskirts  of  the  camp,  I  heard  a 
low  sad  wail,  and  on  looking  up,  saw  a  poor  woman  meaidy 
clad,  the  beautiful  garments  of  ysterday  having  been  taken 
from  her.  Her  legs  from  the  knee  to  the  feet  had  been  gashed 
with  a  knife  and  the  blood  was  clotted  upon  them.  Her  liuir 
had  been  cut  ofl',  ami  one  of  the  tingei-s  on  the  left  hand  had 
been  severed  at  the  first  joint.  A  piece  of  wood  lay  in  the 
palm  of  the  injured  hand,  the  clotted  blood  was  mingled  with 
ashes,  which  had  been  sprinkled  over  it.  I  spoke  to  her  and 
she  pointed  to  a  tree,  where  within  the  branches  lay  a  little 
bundle,  the  darling  of  hei*  bosom,  recently  dead.  She  turneil 
from  me  and  sang  her  coronach,  mentioning  the  name  of  hei' 
babe  and  calling  upon  it  to  come  back  to  her.  Deeply  ami 
tender  these  Indian  mothei-s  love  their  children,  and  no  suffer- 
ing is  too  great  for  them  to  bear  on  their  behalf. 

The  Rlackfeet  are  sun  worshippers.      'I'hey  wor.sliip  Omu<j- 
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kiitos,  the  (jivat  Sun.  The  .stran(;ely  contorted  trees,  peculiar 
stones  upon  tlie  prairie,  and  irregular  forniations  of  land  are  the 
stoppinjij  places  of  the  jfods.  When  anyone  is  wick  a  part  of 
the  garments  of  the  sick  person  is  placed  upon  the  top  of  the 
lodge,  that  being  shaken  by  the  wind  the  prairie  spirits  may 
be  induced  to  stop  upon  their  journey,  and  the  medicine  man 
earnestly  performs  his  incantations  and  giving  of  medicines, 
assisted  by  the  friends  of  the  sick  person,  and  the  gods,  listen- • 
ing  to  the  prayers,  will  aid  in  the  overthrow  of  the  evil  genius 
which  dwells  in  the  body.  During  a  severe  time  of  sickness 
in  one  of  the  camps,  as  I  sat  beside  the  medicine  num  in  one  of 
the  lodges,  a  large  munber  of  children  were  brought  in,  and  the 
medicine  man,,  taking  the  dress  from  the  top  of  the  lodge, 
rubbed  the  children's  persons  nith  it,  as  a  protection  against 
the  attack  of  the  disease.  When  anyone  dies,  he  is  said  to 
have  gone  to  the  Sand  Hills. 

The  people  are  afraid  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  at  once 
they  remove  tlie  lodge,  and  sometimes  even  tear  down  the 
house,  lest  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  return  and  inflict  injury 
upon  the  living.  They  believe  that  the  spirits  of  tlie  dead 
hold  communion  with  each  other,  and  reipiire  food  and  cK)thing 
like  the  living,  <)nly  as  they,  are  spiritual,  they  need  the 
spiritual  part,  and  not  the  material,  for  their  .sustenance. 
Hence  the  living  do  not  see  the  goods  disappear,  as  the  dead 
extract  the  spiritual  i)art  of  the  material  thing.s.  They  are 
thus  believers  in  animism.  Sacrifices  are  made  to  the  sun; 
prayers  for  pardon,  and  before  engaging  in  a  sjiecial  religious 
ceremony,  the  person  enters  a  sweat  lodge  antl  takes  a  sweat 
l)ath,  believing  that  he  can  drive  out  the  impurity  from  his 
.system  by  profuse  pers])iration.  He  who  would  be  holy  must 
have  a  clean  body  and  soul,  and  this  can  be  secured  by  reject- 
ing evil  thoughts  and  deeds  and  cleansing  his  body. 

Farm  instructors  and  agents  have  been  .sent  by  the  CJovern- 
ment  to  teach  tiie  Blackfcjt  agriculture.  Schools  are  estab- 
lished, where  the  children  are  taught.  A  Boy.s'  Home  and  an 
hospital  have  been  erected  on  the  Blood  Reserve,  and  ^n 
Industrial    Home   at  High    rivei-.      Missionaries  are    working 
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hard  lor  the  welfnri'  of  the  people  on  all  the  Reserves,  and 
in  the  coming  years  there  is  hope  for  tlie  uplifting  of  the 
people.  A  new  era  has  dawned,  the  old-time  life  is  fast  pa.ssing 
away,  and  we  may  look  for  the  advancement  thixmgh  the 
energetic  workers  who  are  striving  to  lead  the  people  toward 
a  nobler  life. 

J  THE    CREE    INDIANS.* 

The  Cree  Indians  torm  one  of  the  largest  triltes  of  tl.e 
Algoncjuin  nation  in  the  Dominion,  extending  over  the  greatest 
extent  of  territory,  nud  including  several  ilistinct  hranches, 
speaking  different  dialects  of  the  same  language.  Joseph 
Howse,  the  eminent  Indian  .scholar,  spei  b  twenty  years  among 
them,  and  early  in  the  present  centiuy  said  that  they  weie 
"dispei'.sed  over  a  vast  extent  of  coiuitry,  from  Pi-nnsylvania 
souih,  to  Churchill  River  in  Hudson's  Kay  north,  or  twenty 
degiees  of  latitude;  from  Labrador  and  the  Atlantic  east,  to 
the  Mississippi  west,  from  Hudson's  Bay  east  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  west — that  is,  in  its  greatest  width  (tifty-five  to 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  degrees),  sixty  degrees  of  longitude."' 
At  the  present  time  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  North-West 
Territory,  Keewatin,  and  Athabasca.  In  the  early  history  of 
the  country  they  were  designated  by  various  names,  inchnling 
Kristineaux  or  Ki'istnaux,  Knistinaux  or  Knistineaux,  Chris- 
tineaux,  Klistiiios  or  Klistineaux,  Killistine,  and  Crees.  The 
name  by  which  these  people  are  known  among  them.selves  is 
Nehiyowuk,  meaning  "  Exact  People."  Tlu^y  are  divided  into 
three  branches,  distinguished  more  by  the  locality  where  they 
reside  than  by  the  dialectical  differences  of  their  language, 
although  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  their  speech.  These 
branches  are  named  Plain  Crees,  who  reside  chiefly  on  the 
prairies  of   Alberta  and  A8sinil)()ia;    Wooil  Crees,  inhabiting 

♦  Tuoker'.s  "Rjiinbow  in  the  North."  RobiiiHon'.s  "  Groit  Fur  Liviul." 
MacleHUH  "Indians  of  C'liniidu."  liallantyne's  "  Hudson's  Buy."  Ryer- 
son's  "Hudson's  Bay."  Suninion's  "Mission  Work  in  tlie  North-West." 
Tuttlo's  "Our  North  Land."  Southosk's  "Saskatchewan  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains."     Butler's  "(Jreat  Lone  Land." 
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Northern  Alliorta  and  Athabasca;  and  the  S\van?py  Crees  of 
Keewatin.  There  is  no  definite  line  of  territory  for  tliese 
Itranches,  a-s  they  encroach  upon  the  domain  of  each  other,  but 
this  division  is  in  tlie  main  correct.  Tlie  Crees  of  tlie  Sas- 
katchewan district  were  divided  by  several  writers  fifty  years 
aifo  into  Strongwood  and  Plain  Crees,  which  nundiered  Irom 
three  thousand  five  hundred  to  four  thousand.  Rowand,  Shaw, 
Simpson  and  Lefroy  differ  in  their  computation,  but  place  the 
])<)pulation  in  this  district  at  these  numbers — Lefroy  gives  the 
Following  estimate  in  18,')2  of  the  Cree  Ccmfederacy : 

Plain  Crees,  about  three  thousand ;  Wood  Crees,  in  the 
country  east  of  the  Great  Plains  and  south  of  the  Churchill 
River,  including  a  few  who  traded  at  Fort  Chippewayan,  Isle 
a  la  Crosse,  and  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  about  five  thousand ; 
Cumberland  House,  three  hundred;  the  Pas  or  Bascpia,  one 
hundred  and  fifty ;  Norway  House,  three  hundred ;  Oxford 
House,  one  hundred:  York  Factory,  two  hundred;  Beren's 
River,  one  hundred  ;  Red  River  I)epen<]encies,  two  thousand  : 
Albany  River,  Martin  Falls,  five  hundred;  Moose  Factory  and 
outposts,  five  hundred  :  Lake  Tamiscaming,  two  hundred — 
making  a  total  of  over  twelve  thousand  souls.  This  estimate 
appears  to  be  large,  still  it  has  l)een  .generally  bi^ieved  tliat 
the  Cree  Confederacy  comprised  the  g/eatest  number  of  any 
of  the  tribes  in  the  Dominion  during  the  present  ct-ntuiy. 
Evt'u  this  estimate  seems  small  compared  with  the  Lvxjuois 
ill  the  early  days  of  the  French  regime.  At  the  present 
time  the  Cree  Indians,  who  have  ente.'ed  into  treaty  with 
the  Government,  number  over  ten  thousan:!  souls. 

The  nomadic  Cree  has  always  been  foinid  at  certain  times  of 
the  year  a  regular  visitor  to  the  posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  no  history  of  the  country  can  be  written  vvith- 
out  freijuent  refei'ence  to  these  people.  They  were  employed 
as  hunters,  boatmen,  and  guide.s.  Securing  an  advance  of 
provisions  in  the  beginning  of  the  hunting  sea.son,  they  started 
off  in  search  of  furs,  rt'inaining  absent  for  several  weeks, 
returning,  if  successful,  with  sufficient  to  maintJiin  the  fatnily 
for  a  considerable  period.     Some  of  the  bands  of  Wood    and 
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SwiMiipy  Crt'  H  support  tliomsolvt's  ]ty  Hshiu<^  in  the  lakes  and 
rivt'VH,  thus  presenting  a  striixincf  contrast  to  the  Plain  Indians, 
who  seldom  eat  fish. 

The  male  nienihers  of  the  tribe  are  of  nie(liun»  stature,  well- 
t'ornied  and  of  [)leasiny;  countenance.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century- they  were  fondof  tattooinij  their  bodies,  especi- 
ally their  arms.  The  Cree  women,  whom  I  have  met  in  the 
camp  of  the  Hlackfeet,  ami  in  my  travels  tlirou<.jhout  Alberta 
and  A.ssiniboia,  had  three  tattoo-marks  on  the  chin,  one  from 
each  corner  of  the  mouth,  and  one  in  the  iniddhi  of  the  chin, 
consisting;  of  lines  made  pei-pendicularly,  an<l  of  a  bhu;  color. 

Many  interestiii;,'  K'j^ends  and  traditions  are  told  by  the 
Indians,  one  of  winch  I  will  now  relate  :  Henry  R  Steinhauer, 
an  a<fed  missionary,  related  the  followinj;  le<i;end  to  Dr.  Suther- 
laml  as  thev  sailiMl  down  the  Saskatchewan.  It  is  the  le<fend 
<pf  Wisukatcak,  who  is  rej^ai'ded  as  a  .supernatural  l»'in;;, 
resembliiiij  the  Ohl  Man  of  the  Hlackfeet.  "Of  his  ori«nn  litHe 
is  known,  but  he  had  a  father,  and  a  motlier  and  one  brother. 
In  this  family,  as  in  others,  there  were  occasional  disturbances, 
and  in  one  of  these  the  old  man  kilh'il  his  wife,  and  cut  ofi' her 
liead  !  He  then  told  Wisukatcak  to  take  his  little  brother,  and 
run  away.  He  also  j^ave  him  a  tlint,  a  tire  .steel  an<l  an  awl, 
iind  said  :  '  If  vour  mother's  head  j^oes  after  nou  throw  first  the 
tlint,  then  the  tire  steel,  and  then  the  awl  behind  you,  ami 
repeat  the  words  1  tell  you!'  So  he  told  him  the  words,  and 
Wisukatcak  took  his  little  brother,  the  Hint,  the  tire  steel  and 
the  awl  and  went  away;  and  siu'e  enough,  the  mother's  head 
went  I'ollinjf  after  them,  calling  for  le-r  children.  So  Wisukatcak 
threw  the  tlint  behind  him  and  cried  : 

"  'Let  a  great  wall  of  rock  rise  uj»  all  across  the  earth  I' 

"  No  sotmer  said  than  <lone.  A  great  wall  of  rock  did  ri.se  up 
and  that  is  why  the  llocUy  Mountains  stretch  along  the  C(mti- 
nent  to  this  day. 

"  When  the  Head  came  to  the  wall  of  rock  it  could  not  gefl 
over  it  at  first;  l»ut  by  perse\erance  at  last  succeeded,  and  went 
rolling  on  as  before.  Then  Wisukatcak  threw  the  tire  steel 
l>ehind  him  uml  cried: 
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"  'Lot  a  <^)V!xt  Hrc  risu  up  ami  stretch  across  tlu'  eartli ! '  So 
a  j^reat  tire  rose  \i\),  the  remains  of  which  can  he  seen  in  the 
extensive  volcanoes  ol"  the  Sierra  and  Rocky  Mountains. 
When  th('  Hea<l  came  to  the  tire  it  stopped;  Imt  after  a  time 
^fot  throuf^h,  sinj^ed  and  roasted,  and  went  rollinj^j  on  a;;ain, 
callin<j  for  her  children.  Then  Wisukatcak  threw  the  awl 
lifhind  him  ami  cried  :  '  Let  a  j^reat  hedj^e  of  thorns  spi'in^  up, 
and  reach  across  the  earth  !'  At  once  tlu;  thorns  spranj^  up,  form- 
inj^  a  seemin<^ly  impassahle  wall,  parts  of  which  may  yet  be  seen 
in  the  hedges  of  {i^iant  cactus  plants  in  the  South.  Hut  in  .some 
way  the  lu'ad  manaj^ed  to  j^ct  throujjh,  and  went  i"ollin<4'  on. 
callin;,^  for  la-r  chihlren.  After  a  time  Wisukatcak  and  his 
brother  came  to  a  lartje  river,  and  seeinj;  a  pelican  swimminj^f 
about,  he  said:  '(Grandfather,  take  us  across  to  the  other  side. 
for  our  mother  is  cominif  after  us  and  will  kill  us.' 

"  So  the  pelican  took  them  on  his  back  and  carried  thent 
safely  to  the  other  side. 

"  After  a  time  the  Head  came  to  the  river,  and  scein<;  the 
pelican,  said:  'I  am  goinj,'  after  my  children.  Take  me  to  the 
other  side  and  I  will  nuirry  you.' 

"  But  the  pelican  did  not  seem  to  be  very  an.xious  for  this,  aiid 
went  to  work  very  slowly.  The  Head  tried  to  hurry  him  uj). 
but  he  sai<l :  '  You  nnist  sit  still,  my  neck  is  very  sore.' 

"  Near  the  middli'  of  the  river  wen'  some  bouMers  rising  above 
the  water,  and  the  pelican,  suddenly  throwiiii;  his  burden  upon 
one  of  these,  Itroke  the  Head  all  to  pieces,  and  the  bi'ains  may 
be  seen  to  this  day  floating;  on  the  river  in  flood  time  in  lar«ft^ 
masses  of  foam.     So  this  was  the  end  of  Wisukatcak's  mother. 

"  Wisukatcak  and  his  brother  journeyed  on  till  they  came  t<> 
a  beautiful  lake  with  a  sandy  beach,  where  they  remained  ;  ami 
Wisukatcak  did  all  he  could  to  amu.se  liis  brother.  Amon^" 
other  thinjjs  ho  made  him  a  ball.  One  day,  when  i)layin<j^  with 
it,  the  ball  fell  into  a  canoe  which  they  had  not  notice<l  before,  in 
which  sat  an  old  man,  whose  name  was  Wamishus.  Wisukatcak 
called  to  him  and  sai<l  : 

"  '  Throw  back  my  brother's  ball.      He  wants  to  play  with  it.' 

"  But  Wamishus  said :  '  Come  into  the  canoe  and  ^et  it 
yourself.' 
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'•  Tlu'ii  Wisukiitnik  s^iid,  '  If  you  will  tell  me  wlierr  they  1^0 
nslioiv,  I  will  paint  you,  and  make  you  a  very  lumdsonie  l)inl. 

"  So  the  Kin^^fisluT  showed  him  the  place,  and  Wisukateak 
painted  iiim  as  he  had  promise<l,  and  made  him  a  very  hand- 
some bird,  putting  a  collar  of  white  wam])um  ahout  his  neck, 
and  a  tuft  of  In-autifid  ft-atlu-rs  on  the  top  of  his  head.  Then 
Wisukateak  to<jk  his  1.m)\v  and  arrows  and  went  to  the  pku'f 
whei*e  the  lions  came  on  shore.  Here  he  chan<fed  himself  into 
a  stump  and  waited.  One  liot  day  many  of  the  lions  canu' 
ashore,  and  set-in;^  the  stump,  one  of  them  said : 

"'Why  should  a  stumj)  be  liere  where  none  was  before'' 
And  another  .said,  '  Let  us  t^o  and  ])ull  it  down.' 

"So  they  went  and  bcfran  to  .scratch  and  [)ull  at  poor  Wisu- 
kateak till  they  had  like  to  have  torn  him  in  pieces.  But  they 
could  not  pull  him  over.  At  la.st  they  ffot  tired,  and  went  and 
lay  down  to  sleep.  When  Wisukateak  .saw  they  were  asleep 
he  tfH)k  his  bow,  and  aiming  at  the  king  Hon  sent  an  arrow 
deej)  into  his  side,  at  which  the  lion  roared,  and  they  all  hurried 
back  into  the  water,  while  Wisukateak  went  to  his  lodge.  'I'lir 
next  day  he  went  back  to  the  shore,  and  as  he  was  going  he 
met  a  toad,  who  appeared  like  an  old  woman.  She  was  .shaking 
n  rattle  and  singing,  '  I  am  the  rattling  (piill.' 

"  '  (Jranny,"  siiid  Wi.sukateak,  '  where  are  you  going  :" ' 

"'Oh,'  sa'\*\  she,  'I  am  going  to  conjure  the  king  of  lions,  who 
was  wounded  yesterday  by  Wisukateak.' 

"  '  Will  you  teach  me  the  time  and  hgw  to  use  the  rattle  '' 
said  Wisukateak. 

"The  old  woman  consente*!,  but  as  soon  as  Wisukateak  had 
learned  the  time  and  how  to  u.se  the  rattle,  he  killed  the  old 
woman,  and  stripping  oH'  her  skin,  put  it  upon  himself.  He 
then  took  the  rattle  and  went  off  under  the  water  to  the  home 
of  the  sen  lions.  When  he  got  to  the  lodge  of  the  king  lion  ho 
saw  his  brother's  skin  hanging  over  the  doorway.  He  went  in, 
and  then  told  the  other  lions  that  they  must  put  up  a  ilivi.sion 
in  the  IcMlge,  >\s  he  must  l»e  alone  when  conjuring  for  the  king 
lion  to  Ileal  him  of  his  wound.  So  they  made  a  partition  ami 
left  Wisukateak  alone  with  the  king  lion.     Then  Wi.sukateak 
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l.t'i^'iiri  to  slmki-  liis  nittlc  nii<l  to  sing,  '  I  hmi  the  nittlinj;  <|uill.' 
lint  iiiHtcinl  ot"  pullni^  out  the  arrow  In-  ])iisii<'<l  it  I'lirtluT  in 
Tlifii  tlie  king  of  the  lions  eritM.l  out  that  "  Wisukatcak  was 
killin<,'  him."  whereupon  the  other  lions  raised  a  <^'eat  connnotion 
ami  ru.she<l  into  th(!  lo«l;^e,  and  Wisukateak  had  only  time  to 
siiatdi  liis  brother's  skin  from  the  doorway  and  run  for  his 
life:  hut  as  he  ran  he  chan^jed  liis  hrotlier  into  a  livinf;  wolf 
iiiraiii.  When  Wisukatcak  'ot  to  shore  the  lions  sent  a  irreat 
Hood  of  water  after  him.  It  rose  higher  and  higher,  an<l  he 
climhed  the  highest  hills  to  get  out  of  the  way,  hut  still  the 
water  rose.  Then  he  gathered  all  the  sticks  and  pieces  of  wood 
he  could  find  and  made  a  raft,  on  wliich  he  Hoate<l.  By  and 
liy  the  water  covere<l  the  very  highest  hills,  and  Wi.sukatcak 
saw  that  the  world  was  drowned  1 

"After  a  time  he  began  to  consider  wliat  could  he  done. 
Looking  around  he  saw  some  water  animals  who  hail  not  been 
drowned ;  .so  he  called  the  Heaver,  the  Otter  and  the  Musk-rat, 
and  the}'  came  upon  the  mft.  Then  Wi.sukatcak  said  to  the 
Beaver,  'Go  down  to  the  bcjttom  and  see  if  you  can  bring  me 
11  little  earth."  So  the  Boaver  went  down  and  remained  a  long 
time.  At  la.st  lie  came  up,  but  he  was  dead.  W^isukatcak 
examined  his  mouth  and  paws,  but  there  was  nothing  in  them. 
Then  he  said  to  the  Otter,  '  Go  down  to  the  bottom  and  see  if 
you  can  bring  me  a  little  earth.'  So  the  Otter  went  down,  but 
he,  too,  came  up  dead,  and  Itrought  nothing.  I^ust  of  all  he  sent 
the  Musk-rat,  who  stayed  down  a  very  long  time,  and  at  last 
came  up  ilead ;  but  on  e.xamiidng  closely,  Wisukatcak  found  a 
little  muti  in  his  paws  and  in  his  mouth. 

"  Then  Wisukatcak  took  the  Beaver,  the  Otter  and  the  Musk- 
rat,  and  rii.store*!  them  to  life,  after  which  he  took  the  mud 
which  the  Mu.sk-rat  had  brought  up,  rolled  it  into  a  little  ball, 
liiid  it  on  his  raft  and  began  to  blow  upon  it.  As  he  blew  it 
Iji'gan  to  get  largei",  and  grew  very  large,  indeed. 

"  Then  Wisukatcak  .said  to  the  VV^olf,  '  My  brother,  run  around 
this  world  that  I  have  made  and  .see  how  large  it  is.'  So  the 
Wolf  ran  around.  It  took  him  a  long  time,  but  he  came  back 
at  last  and  said,  '  The  world  was  very  large.' 
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"  Hijt  Wisiikiitciik  tliou^lit  it  whs  not  liuj^i-  cnoUffli  y»^t.  So 
lit!  l)|('\v  a(((iin  (ukI  iiuidf  it  wry  inucli  liirj^cr.  Then  ho  s(!iit  out 
a  Crow,  and  hh'uI.  '  Fly  aiountl  my  world  and  sne  how  hujj;o  it 
is.'  So  the  Crow  went  out,  hut  lU'Vi-r  came  hack  aj^ain,  ami 
Wisukatcak  conchnliMl  the  world  was  lar^jc  cuou^jh.  And  this 
is  tilt'  story  of  how  Wisukatcak  ilrowncd  thf  wt)rld  and  made 
it  ovt-r  a^ain." 

The  Cree  nation  has,  in  the  three  leailin^f  suh-trihes  already 
mentioneil,  hamls  helon^ing  to  each  of  them,  elected  chiefs  and 
aj»i)t)inted  councillors. 

The  atlvent  of  the  white  man  and  his  inthience  has  changed 
the  style  of  ilress  Worn  l»y  the  men  and  women,  who  follow  thf 
fashions  t)f  the  j)ale-faeeil  |)et)j)le.  Mefore  the  settlement  of  the 
cttuntiy  tht;  native  costume  consiste<l  i>f  leather,  made  from  tli<' 
skins  of  the  animals  which  were  to  he  found  in  their  locality. 
The  men  wore  leather  shirts,  le;^<;inj;s  of  the  same  material 
reachinjf  to  the  hip,  and  fa.stened  to  the  hflt  which  helij  the 
hreech-cloth.  Leather  caps  with  the  hair  dii,  which  fasteiifd 
under  the  chin,  moccasins  and  mitts  of  leather  were  use<|.  Tin' 
hreech-cloth  was  made  t)f  woollen  material  :  hut  when  this  could 
not  be  obtained,  leather  was  substitute* I,  and  this  was  about 
nine  inches  wide  and  four  feet  lon^,  the  enils  th'awn  inwartls, 
antl  then  alloweil  to  han<^  ilt)wn  before  and  behind.  A  idbc 
was  worn  as  an  outer  jjarment,  in  tht;  same  manner  as  the 
nitxlern  blanket.  They  ])ainted  theii-  boilies,  especially  tin' 
face,  with  vermilion,  usiiiff  t)ther  colors  durini:  the  sacred 
fe.stivities  ami  in  times  of  war. 

Alexantler  Henry,  ilescribin^  their  nioile  t)f  arrani.|[in}^  tin' 
hair  as  he  saw  them,  nearly  a  century  a^o,  says:  "Their  liaii' 
is  generally  tiiviileil  on  the  crown,  antl  fastenetl  in  large  knttts 
behind  each  ear,  fi-om  which  is  generally  suspen<lt'il  lanu'hes  of 
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blue  beatls  or  other  ingenious  wt)rk  of  their  own. 
have  their  hair  atljusted  in  various  ft»rms.  Son»e  of  them  have 
it  se])arateil  on  tlie  top  and  tied  in  a  tail  upon  each  .siile ;  others 
form  but  one  tail,  which  hangs  down  behind,  arountl  which  is 
twi.stetl  a  strip  of  otter  skin  or  the  tlres.sed  entrails  of  butf'a 
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fiilsf  liuir.  others  u;;iiiii  allow  it  to  tl<t\v  in  the  Imos*'  lank  of 
iifiturt\  Coiiilis  ai'f  Mt'ldoiii  used  hy  the  nu'ii,  ami  tlu-y  lU'ver 
iM'siiii'ar  tilt'  hair  with  ^^reaMc.  Red  t-jirth  is  Hoiiu'tiiiieH  rnhhfti 
iijM»n  the  hair.  White  earth  dahlifd  over  tlu'  hair  ^^ont'i'ally 
(Iciiotes  iiioHrnin;;,  The  yoiiiiji;  men  soinetiiiies  have  a  laiiioh 
of  hair  ronued  upon  the  erown  ol"  the  heail  ahout  the  si/e  of  a 
small  tea  cup,  and  nearly  in  tlu'  shape  of  that  vessel  plaeed 
upside  (hnvn,  to  which  they  fasten  various  oruanu'uts  of 
leathers,  ipiill  work,  ermine  tails,  etc.  lied  and  white  earth 
and  (•harci>al  ai"e  also  niueli  used  in  their  toilets.  With  the 
I'lirmi'r  they  dauh  their  rolx-s  and  otliei- ^jirments,  some  red  and 
others  white.  The  women  iieiierallv  cond»  their  hair  and  make 
use  of  grease  to  besmear  it." 

Some  of  these  modes  of  arran<^in<;'  the  hair  are  still  in  use 
aiiioni;  the  people.  I  have  seen  them  all  Used,  except  tin*  whitt.' 
earth  sprinkled  upon  the  head  ami  the  fastenings  of  liutfalo 
entrails. 

Various  methods  of  eonununication  were  used,  such  as  tire- 
si<;nals,  the  curlini^  smoke  conveyiu<;  intelli^^ence  to  .somi' 
iiiend)er  of  the  trihe  at  a  distance:  e\'en  the  tire  was  so 
arranged  that  the  .smoke,  ascending  in  diti'erent  forms,  mi^ht 
1,'ive  a  different  me,ssa<(e.  The  Iookin;;-^lass  methods  of  riding 
on  hor.sehack,  motions  with  Itlankets,  and  the  ex])ressive  use  of 
tlie  sii;n  lanj^uaire  were  etiicient  means  of  seiidini;  news,  and 
may  well  be  called  the  t«'le^raphic  .system  of  the  .iatives. 

In  .states  of  <;i'eat  divstitution  cannibalism  has  exi.sted,  but 
only  in  rare  instances ;  and  the  natives  look  with  abhorrence 
and  Hee  from  the  j^uilty  perpetrator  of  such  a  crinH-.  Captain 
Back  mentions  a  ea.se  of  eaiunbalism,  in  which  an  old  man  killed 
and  ate  his  wife  and  children,  anil  so  i^reat  was  the  hatred  of 
the  people  of  his  tribe,  that  he  was  denounced  by  them,  and 
rei|Uested  to  leave  their  camp,  and  upon  refusine^  to  do  .so,  was 
killed  by  liis  own  people.  About  the  time  of  our  arrival  in  tiie 
country,  a  Cree  Indian  was  found  guilty  of  a  similar  deed,  and 
\\,is  hanfi^ed  by  the  civil  authorities  at  Kdmonton. 

Althou<jh  the  natives  love  int«'nselv  all  kinds  of  .stimulants, 
they  know  their  failin<^,  and  repeatedly  ha\e   they  appealed  to 
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the  ntficrrs  uf  tin-  Stilt*'  to  Uit-p  li(|Uor  out  of  the  country. 
KsiM-c-ijillv  <litl  tlifV  <lo  so  at  the  tiinc  when  thry  wciv  iimkiti'' 
the  tn-utit's  with  the  ropn-s.-ntutivt's  of  tlie  Crown. 

Till*  natives  were  in  tlif  haliit  oi"  Imrnin;;  the  prairit'  and  tlir 
w^hmIs.  thf  I'ornitT  in  the  spring'  to  dt-sti-oy  the  old  ^^rass  and  to 
swun-  trndt-r  and  early  ^I'ass  for  their  hoi-se.s,  and  the  latter 
f«»r  th<-  jmrposc  of  driving;  the  aninwils  they  were  hunting  into 
tlu*  wat«'r.  where  they  could  he  more  easily  captureil.  When 
th«*v  were  travellin;;  lonir  join*nevs.  thev  iiiaile  a  cache  1)V  tie- 
way,  which  consisted  of  articles  of  food  and  other  nt^cessaries, 
sjif«-ly  hidden  free  from  the  depredations  of  animals,  which  they 
nii;;ht  find  on  tlieir  return  journey  or  ohtaiiieil  by  son>e 
niendiei's  of  the  party  who  were  following;  them,  and  likely  to 
be  ill  need.  Their  food  consisted  of  lierries  pounded  and  put 
away  in  leather  ha;;s.  to  he  cooked  in  ^^rease  and  eaten  during' 
the  winter.  [.,ar;;e  ipiantities  of  herries  were  gathered  and  kept 
f«ir  this  ]tnrp<»se. 

Pemmican  was,  howevM-r,  the  staple  food  of  the  Crees  in  the 
« lays  of  tile  huHiilo,  and  the  half-hreeds  were  especially  fond  of 
it.  It  was  made  of  the  tit  sh  of  the  hiittalo.  liutl'alo  meat  cut 
int<»  thin  slices  and  dried  was  used  as  di-ied  he(d".  The  penniii- 
can.  however,  was  made  by  takint;  the  hintl-tjuarters  of  the 
bison,  cuttin;;  the  tiesh  int«)  thin  slices,  ijryin^  it  on  a  pole  in 
the  sun  and  then  poundin<;  it  with  stoin's.  Two  parts  of  the 
drie<l  meat  were  placed  in  a  larf.;e  leather  ba^  made  of  the  hiile 
of  a  bison,  and  one  part  of  melted  fat  j)oured  Vipon  it,  whicli 
wjis  closetl  an<l  allowed  to  cool.  (Jenerally  one  of  these  ba^s 
held  the  meat  taken  from  one  buffalo  cow,  as  it  weighed  from 
ninety  to  a  hundred  poinids.  In  this  form  it  was  tlu?  com- 
monest kin<l  of  pennnican.  Berry  pemmican  was  made'  as 
alx»ve,  with  the  a<ldition  of  wilil  cherries  or  Saskatoon  berries. 
Sometimes  ten  poumls  of  sui^ar  was  a<l<le<l  to  each  baj;,  and 
this  increased  the  flavor.  The  best  kind  of  pemmicai:  was 
made  of  meat  finely  poumled,  with  tlie  ad<liti(jn  of  marrow, 
lierries  and  su«;ar.  Two  pounds  were  sjitticient  for  tlie  nei'ds 
of  any  man  jier  day.  Sometimes  it  was  eaten  uncooki-d,  but 
geuei"ally  it  was  boiled  with  tlour  and  water,  oatmeal  and  otln  r 
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iii;,'nM|ifnts,  iiinl  it  wiis  tlicn  called  raltilm.  Mixed  with  flour 
jiikI  tried  in  a  pan,  it  was  named  richat.  When  well  prepared 
it  cDiiM  he  kept  lor  a  l<>n<;  time  in  ^^ood  condition  When  the 
fat  was  dirty  mid  hairs  of  varitais  kinds  <f( it  mi>.'.t  with  it,  a 
very  imsavor}'  dish  was  it  for  white  men  or  red.  yet  hun^^er 
j;ave  zest  in  the  partakinj;  nl"  this  dish. 

In  the  depth  of  winter,  amid  the  l>lindin<.r  snow,  wlien  no 
trail  eotild  lie  .seen,  it  was  well  ni^^h  imp<issilile  for  the  native 
to  lo.se  his  way,  unless  the  tlistanee  were  too  j^reat,  or  he  Jailed 
throii;,di  lack  ol'  food.  WluMi  the  storm  bejfins  and  the  trail  is 
iio  lonjfer  visible,  the  native  takes  his  l«'arin<rs,  and  havin»r 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  eourse  he  must  pursue,  he  observes 
upon  what  |)art  of  his  head  or  lM>dy  the  wind  striki-s,  and  then 
lie  contimies  his  journey,  takin;;  care  to  keep  the  wind  always 
1)11  that  part  of  his  body.  This  is  travellin<f  l»y  the  wind,  and 
is  resorted  to  in  times  of  necessity.  Of  course,  if  the  wind 
clumj^es  there  is  dan^"r,  but  even  then  he  will  lik(;ly  learn 
that  by  coming  to  some  well-known  landmark,  where  he  can 
adjust  his  human  compass.  Seldom  is  an  Indian  lost  upon  tlie 
prairie  or  frozen  to  death  in  even  the  severest  .storm. 

The  Crees  learned  of  the  white  man's  })ower  throuj^h  the  use 
of  tirearms,  and  there  were  not  a  few  wlio  resorted  to  iither 
moans  to  intimidate  the  red  men.  A  small  <j;alvanic  battery  in 
tlie  hands  of  the  white  man,  by  which  he  could  ;;ive  a  shock  to 
his  red  companion,  j^reatly  increased  his  influence  :  or  a  musical 
I)<).\,  placed  in  another  room  oi-  secretly  hidden,  made  the  nati\e 
hflieve  that  his  whitt-  friend  was  a  stronj;  medicine  man,  able 
to  hold  communion  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  spirit  world. 

The  beautiful  .skin-tents  of  the  old  days,  averaging  twenty 
tV'ct  in  diameter  and  perf»'ctly  white,  were  decorated  witli  red 
and  black  tlojuivs,  .sometimes  of  a  lej^endary  character  or  his- 
torical. The  mythical  figures  were  taken  from  their  dreams, 
or  represented  some  land  ir  sea  monster,  of  which  their  ajjfed 
l'iiei)ds  told  them,  and  the  historical  tit'ures  were  chieHv  anto- 
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,M'aphical.     Upon  the  inside   of   the  buHido   robes    various 
'lesions   were   made,  some  (if   which   on  the   finest   rolnjs  wfiv 
excellent  specimens  of  native  decorative  art.     \  calenilar  was 
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ortciitiiiK's  iim<lf,  tlif  tiniirt'  of  t'licli  ycnr  n-jircsfutinij  the  Ifa-I- 
iti^  cvciit  ol"  till'  vol)-.  Tilt'  syiiiltols  art'  uiKk'rstood  liy  tlir 
liiiliHn,s,  iimi  servi' to  ket'p  fn-sli  in  tlirir  nifiiiorics  tin- rt'fcnt 
liist<jry  of  tin'  trilw'. 

One  of  til*'  fjiiiiotis  (lances  of  tlu'  Civi'  fmliaiis  is  tln'  thirst 
(jjiiif't'.  wliicli  is  similar  to  the  huh  fiance  of  the  Bhickfeet. 

'i'he  Cree  women  hav((  uhvayH  heen  workers  of  beautiful 
porcupine  (juill,  hi-ail  atel  silk  ileslf^ns  im  leather.  ( )f  course 
they  were  unaMe  to  use  bead-?  on  silk  initil  these  were  intio- 
<luee<l  by  the  tradini;  companies.  They  are  <;enei'ully  industri- 
ous an<l  manifest  ability  in  the  tainiint^  of  the  skins  of  animals, 
some  of  the.se  beiii((  white  and  soft,  and  the  ornaments  worthy 
of  ladies  who  had  enjoyed  years  of  trainin;j,'.  This  is  especially 
notice'able  anion^  the  womerj  of  the  Wood  and  Swampy  Cree 
branches  of  the  nation.  Moccasins,  leather  .shirts,  .smok in jj-cap.s 
of  leather,  ottoman  covers,  Ie<f<ijin^s  and  tire  baj^s  are  amon<;  the 
articles  they  delif^ht  to  make. 

Some  of  the  Cree  chiefs  hu\e  been  famous  warriors,  alth(ju;^li 
in  the  early  years,  when  fireai'ms  were  introduced  among  them, 
they  cared  ho  little  for  them  that  they  would  j;ladly  trade  their 
^nus  for  horses  with  the  Assiniboines,  and  this  lack  of  adapta- 
tion to  their  new  circumstances  gave  the  A.ssiniboines  and 
Black  feet  great  advantage  over  them.  They,  however,  proved 
themselves  brave  and  warlike,  and  some  of  them  were  hei-oic 
in  action.  They  painted  their  bodies  in  times  of  war.  When 
any  of  their  coun-aiJeM  fell  in  battle  with  Indians  oi-  white  men, 
they  took  precaution  to  remove  their  bodies,  ,so  that  their 
enemi.'s  woidd  not  get  tlmm.  They  were  so  expert  at  this 
during  the  Kiel  rebttljjon  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that 
they  practised  the  custom  of  other  tribes,  of  fastening  .stone.s 
to  their  l)odies  and  de])ositing  them  in  the  rivei". 

They  always  dreadod  hanging,  aiid  when  the  treaty  was 
made  with  them  by  tht' Ca|uidian  (ioNcinment,  oM*'  of  Ml"  chiefs 
said  he  hopetl  that  if  anything  should  arise  which  would  makf 
anyone  worthy  of  deatli,  tiie  gnill}'  person  vvoiild  iifjl  be  hang'd 
Again,  when  eight  of  the  TiKlians  were  Ii)in//er|  i(f  |)/}tt)f'fon|  b" 
complicity  in  tin-  second  Kiel  Kebellion,  Hujf^ir'  fi|  ^\i^iH  l/|.e|^/|e(| 
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to  In'  shot,  ami  not  to  Ju'  lian;^('(l.  W'Ihmi  conilt'imif<l  to  ileiith 
llnv  sin^  tlicir  dt'iitli  soii;^,  j)i(H'laiiiiiii<;  tlii'ir  lack  of  fear  and 
tlu'ir  iletiTinination  to  lirave  ck-atli. 

Tliciv  18  no  class  of  persons  who  wicM  a  stronpT  inthience 
.iiuonj;  tho  people  tlian  the  n)e<licine  men.  \\'ln-ii  a  yoiiiij;  man 
is  ilcsirous  of  becoming;  a  nieilicine  man,  lie  separat«'s  himself 
froin  the  other  members  of  his  tril)e  for  sevei'al  days,  without 
ciitin^f  or  driiikin<(  anythin;^,  and  durin;r  this  time  he  is  visited 
liy  the  spirits  wiio  converse  with  him,  and  reveal  to  him  the 
spirits  who  are  to  be  his  servants.  These  dwell  in  various 
aiiinuils,  as  the  beaver,  otter,  mink,  nuisk-rat,  bear  and  wolf. 
He  jraivi.-;  power  to  connnune  with  the  spirits  of  the  wind,  rain, 
snow,  ice,  and  .star.s.  There  ui\  four  dej^rees  anion;?  tlie  Cree 
medicine  men. 

First.  VV'apunu.  or  the  CVjiijuror  of  the  mornin;';,  who  has  the 
power  of  extin^ui.shin^  fire. 

Second.  Miteo,  the  man  who  u.ses  the  l)one  or  .shell  in  killing, 
,ui(l  the  birdskins.  He  has  an  exten.sive  knowledge  of  roots  and 
herbs,  and  knows  well  how  to  use  them  in  curing  disea.st'.  He  has 
the  power  of  bringing  any  per.son  from  a  di.stance,  if  he  can  only 
jfet  a  lock  of  hair,  or  a  piece  of  garment  belonging  to  the  j  •  r- 
soii.  He  ties  two  images  together  with  the  lock  of  hair  o'- 
piece  of  garment  on  the  outside,  and  no  matter  what  the  cir- 
cuiii.staiices  are,  the  person  will  come  to  the  i)lace  after  this 
performance  has  been  ilone. 

Third  degree. Kesikauiyineo,or  Maii-of-tlie-Day,is  the  revealer 
of  secrets.  Peter  Jacobs  relates  the  fact  of  a  number  of  Ojib- 
w.iy  Indians  having  become  so  drunk  that  they  diil  not  know 
where  they  had  hidden  a  keg  of  whiskey,  and  they  .^ought  the 
aid  of  the  revealer  of  secrets.  This  medicine  man  had  a  little 
wigwam  erected,  made  strongly,  driving  alxjut  eight  j)oles,  alxait 
six  feet  long  each,  into  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  three  fetst,  and 
then  bending  them  with  two  hoops  into  the  shape  of  a  canoe. 
This  was  enclosed  with  birch  bark.  'I'lie  Maii-of-the-Day 
entered  and  began  to  sing,  so  that  the  little  spirits  came.  The 
wigwam  shook  with  great  violence,  and  the  outsiders  heard 
tliem  distinctly  speak  to  one    another.     The    .spirits    iiKpiired 
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wlietluT  of  not  there  were  any  (|ue,sti()iis  to  l»e  asked,  and  some 
one  outside  iiKjuired  u]M)Ut  the  ke^  of  whiskey,  when  the  fol- 
lowing^ answer  was^iven  :  "  You  nnistgo  t<j  a  certain  direction  " 
— descriliin;r  it  by  the  coiirse  of  the  sun — "and  you  will  conic 
to  an  old  man  lyinj^down  and  a  youn;^  iiian  standin<,'  ovt-r  him. 
with  one  le<r  on  either  side.      Me  stands  upon  tlie  whiskey." 

An  old  man  on  the  o\itside  turned  to  some  hoys  and  said  : 
"  Tlie  old  man  is  an  old  tree  fallen,  the  youn;;  man  is  a 
yon n<^cr  tree  with  its  roots  <;rowiny-  over  the  trunk  of  the  oM 
one." 

The  hoys  ran  in  tlie  direction  indicated  and  found  the  place, 
with  the  ketj;  and  some  heads.  Sometiuies  the  answers  e-iven 
seem  to  l)e  at  vai'iance  with  what  tln'  medicine  man  himself 
wishes,  as  if  he  wen'  C()nti\)lled  hy  some  a<;ency  of  spirits. 

Fourth  de^^ree  is  Tipiskauiyineo,  who  has  power  to  nullify 
tlie  evil  i)dluence  of  the  Miteo,  and  even  to  heal  those  he  has 
inJTirecl. 

All  these  de^'rees  are  coid'erred  hy  the  chief  medicine  man, 
and  he  hestows  the  medicine"  haif  upon  the  applicant  for  the 
deforce.  A  striking-  instance  of  the  j'ower  of  a  medicine  man 
of  the  fourth  decree  to  destroy  the  evil  inlluence  of  one  of  thr 
second  de<rre<'  was  related  to  me  hy  a  Hmlson's  Hav  factor. 
While  in  the  city  of  Wininpej;  he  nu't  a  half-hreed,  an  oM 
acipiaintance,  whose  luouth  was  twisted  and  his  head  drawn  to 
one  side,  without  tlu'  jiower  to  hrinjjf  it  into  the  natural  con- 
dition. He  incjuired  the  cause  of  this  stran<fe  freak,  and  wa-- 
told  that  it  was  a  Miteo  who  had  done  it.  The  factor  lau^heil 
at  his  supei-stitious  fears,  hut  he  received  the  as.surance  that  it 
was  true,  with  the  aiMitional  inforination,  that  there  was  a 
Tipiskauiyineo  residin^jf  at  Lake  Winnipet;  who  couM  cure  him. 
Tht-  folNtwinj;  sunnner  the  factor  met  \uk  friend,  who  had  heeii 
cured,  and  was  informed  that  he  had  gone  to  Lake  WinnijM'g, 
and  the  .sti'ong  medicine  man  had  broken  the  si)ell.  Several 
times  have  I  conversed  with  Cree  half-breeds  who  have  told  nie 
strange  tales  of  evil  wrought  upon  their  Viodies,  such  as  hair  or 
warts  made  to  appear  over  the  whole  body  suddeidy,  and  t> 
disappear  as  (|uickly  through  the  agency  of  a  more  pcnverful 
iiicdicine  man. 
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It  is  well  known  tliut  flcrttli  liii.s  Ihmmi  caused  tlirou^li  the 
asst'rtioii  of  the  iiu'<licine  mm,  iiiid  the  spell  of  death  has  heen 
hroken  hy  a  more  powerful  one.  Witch'-raft  is  supposed  by 
till'  Indintis  to  he  ])raetised  amouj^st  them  by  women,  ealle(l 
\vriidi;,n)s.  'I'hcse  are  pursued  by  the  Indians  ajid  killed.  The 
iiifdieine  man  has  .somctimi's  to  I'e.sort  to  the  white  me(licip  ' 
man  to  e.xtract  a  tooth  fur  him. 

When  the  Crees  travel  by  water  they  sometimt's  re.sort  to 
their  nativf  method  of  stillinjr  u  storm.  When  compelled  to 
land  hecau.se  of  a  storm  upon  the  lake,  they  may  .set'k  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  the  spirit  of  the  lake  by  a  jjjift  of  tobacco, 
iiH'at,  or  some  other  article,  but  should  tiic  .storm  eontiinie  they 
will  don  a  nuMlicine  dress  ami,  with  rattle  ba^s,  sin«^  ami  shake 
their  rattles  for  hoiu's,  Hnishinif  with  a  speech,  and  a  promise  of 
a  .suitable  .sacrifice  made  by  throwing;  .some  meat  or  tobacco 
into  the  tire  or  lake. 

The  native  relif>i()us  ideas  and  the  mortuary  rust<wnis  have 
licen  chan<;ed  throu;;h  contact  with  the  white  man,  and  the 
iiilhience  of  the  Christian  reli<:^ion. 

The  Cree  lan^ua;;*'  lu'lon^s  to  the  jjreat  Alfjic  family,  which 
extends  from  Labrador  to  tlie  Rock\'  Mountains.  It  is  a 
euphonious  and  expi'essive  tongue,  systematic  in  arran^nnent, 
mill  beautiful,  thou^di  con)])licated.  in  multiplicity  of  its  forms. 

Archdeacon  Hunter,  in  his  "  ( irannnatieui  Construction  of 
tile  Cree  Lan<^ua;Lr<'.'  f^'iy'^ :  "  TlnMuore  familiar  I  iiave  become 
with  its  j^ranunatical  ci  •ustructi"n — so  ptjculiur  and  uni(|Ue,  an<l 
yet  so  rej^ilar  and  .sysn^inatic — the  more  I  have  been  impre.H.se(l 
with  tlie  beauty,  oi-dt-r.  .iml  precision  of  the  Ian;;ua<,'e  u.sed  by 
the  Indians  around  us  Altb»)uj(l  <^hey  may  i"ank  low  in  the 
scale  of  civilization,  yet  they  carry  about  with  them  a  \  t)cabu- 
l.iry  and  a  i^rammar  wliich  ehallen<;e  and  invite  and  will  amply 
repay  th*-  acumen  and  analytical  powers  of  the  n\ost  le*nied 
jdiiloloifist.  If  a  council  of  grammarians,  assembK' I  from 
aiiionjrst  the   i  ininent  in  all  nations,  had.  after  v^«rs    »f 

lal)or,  pr<'{'M)un(if-»l«  nr  w  scheme  of  lauf^uaf^e,  tWy  oouKl  scarcely 
have  elaUirated  a  .system  more  iv};ular.  Kv^utiful  and  sym- 
nietrieal." 
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Tlir  I'laiii  ( "rcfs  sju-ak  tlit-  liui;,nianc  with  iiiorc  «'li'},'tiiici'  and 
|iurity,  than  cither  the  Swampy  '»r  \\'»k»(1  Crces. 

'rhi'ii-  an-  si'vcral  <lial»'cts  ul'  the  lanj^niap',  ihu-  to  the  l«M'ahty 
ill  which  the  |M'ii]»|r  liwfll,  witli  the  liifii'iciict'  <>f  flora  aii<l 
t'aiuia.  (iccupatioii  and  iiinih-s  of  liviii'^. 

A  Vfi-y  coniitlftf  syllaltic  system  of  the  lanj^naj^e  was 
invent(M|  l(\  .lames  Hvaiis,  a  Methodist  missi(»nary,  who  caine 
to  the  coiintry  in  1H40,  and  lived  for  six  years  at  Norway 
House.  My  means  of  this  syllahary  a  clever  Indian  can  iiit  - 
mori/e  in  an  hour  or  two  all  the  charact<rs,  ami  in  two  or  three 
days  read  the  Hiltle  or  any  otlu-r  hook  in  his  own  lan;.juaj;e. 

The  reader  will  find  a  full  account  of  this  missionary  and  tin- 
syllahle    system,    with    illustrations,    in    the    aiithor's    work 
".Fames  Kvans,  Inventor  of   the  Syllabic   System  of  the  Crec 
Laiitfua^e." 

A  h'W  words  of  tlu'  lan<rua<re  will  sullice  to  illustrate  its 
construction  : 


Arrow,  iituH. 
Autumn,  tAkwukin. 
BikI,  inayiitiHiii. 
Hoavor,  lUiUHk. 
Bear,  innakwa, 
lU.-it'k  kuHkitfsio. 
How,  iit<'H|>i. 
He  is  biiHy,  uluwuo. 

Coltl,  tHkllo. 

Tho  dtfvil     t(vil  Npirit, 

iniitniiiuiiitu. 
D<*K.  utitn. 
Kveniu},!,  otakusin. 
M\  fHtl\i>r,  Nofawi. 
Kiali,  kiuuHi'o 


(Iroat    Spirit,    ((«od), 

Kitciiiiiinitu. 
(tood,  iniyiiMin. 
My  liiiitl)an<l,  niuiipuia. 
My  mother,  nikuwi 
Nimlit,  tipiskaw. 
River,  sipi. 
My  Hon,  nikoMia. 
Hun,  piHim. 
Tolwivo,  ti-JHtoma, 
ANhoa,  pokiiti'o. 
Axo,  tcikalii^an. 
Mag,  iiiaHkiiiiut. 
I'uatlH,  iiiikiH. 
Bin),  piyuHig. 


Book,  maHiiialtigan. 
}{u  hruakN,  pikuneo. 
Caiioo,  osi. 
My  (laughter,  nitunlH. 

Duck,   NJHIp. 

Eye,  minkiHik. 
Fire,  iskutoo. 
Fori'Kl,  wikao. 
lIouRe,  waHkahigaii. 
No,  iiiiiioya. 
Sea,  kitt'ikumi. 
Stone,  asini. 
Thunder,  piyeaiwuk. 
Water,  nipi. 


The  (Sovernment  has  estahlished  Reservations  l>y  treaty  witli 
tlie  C'rees,  whereon  reside  agents  and  farm  instructors,  wli<> 
teach  tin'  Imlians  farminj^,  and  {generally  care  for  tlie  welfiin' 
of  the  people.  Sch<K)ls  are  also  in  existence,  nmintiiineJ  by  the 
joint  help  of  the  State  and  of  tlie  churches. 

Missionary  work  is  carried  on  amongst  them  hy  the  Roman 
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("iitlitilics,  Kii^'lish  Clunrli,  Pi-csltytcriansainl  MetlitKlists.  Edii- 
cjitiiiii  ami  rrli^idUH  work  an-  pmsccutcil  vi^^onaisly,  and  a 
i.iij,'!'  iiu-asiii't'  of  success  lias  TollowtMl  tlir  lalMirs  of  devoted 
mill  and  wouhmi.  hooks  have  Itcon  prepared  in  the  native 
l.iiiirua're,  and  few  Cree  Intlians  can  lie  I'ouml  who  an'  not  able 
\i>  read  the  lit«'rature  printed  in  the  syllahic  characters. 


m 


THE  KSKIMO.* 

rpoii  the  distant  northern  confines  ol*  tin*  Dominion  dwell 
the  hardy  hyj)erlM)rean  races  of  whom  we  know  ho  little,  whose 
condition  excites  our  svmitathv,  yet  are  almost  hevond  the 
iraeh  of  oin*  love.  So  widely  scattered  are  the  Kskiuu)  tribes, 
and  so  far  removed  from  our  centres  of  civilization,  that  they 
are  the  oidv  native  race  l»elon<rinj;  to  the  old  and  new  world. 

Kskimant/ik,  from  which  the  nanu!  of  this  people  is  derived, 
appears  to  be  an  Abnaki  term,si<,rnifyin|f "  Eaters  of  Raw  Flesh." 
"  Flesh -eaters,"  the  white  people  call  them;  but  naturally  they 
ilesij^nate  themselv»'s,  like  some  of  the  native  raccH,  by  a  noble 
term,  "  innuit,"  sij.;iiifyin;.,' men.  The  Skraelinj,^^  of  the  a^e  of 
the  Norsenten  may  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  hardy  folk 
who  make  theii'  home  in  the  land  of  desolation  and  sn(»w. 

Tilt!  Eskimos  may  be  <livided  rou;^hly  into  three  ;^roups — the 
Kastern,  Central  ami  Western — and  within  each  i,n'oup  are 
several  divisions.  From  (Jreeidand  on  the  east  to  Behrinj;  Strait 
iiM  the  west  (moi'e  than  five  thousand  mile.s)  the  settlements  of 
these  "  children  of  the  cold  "  are  to  be  foinid.  Linked  by  a 
cfiMimon  lan;:;uaife,  which  reveals  contact  with  other  native 
.Viiierican  tribes,  and  a  lon;^'  residence  in  the  new  world,  they 
I'nrm  a  separate  type  of  men,  whose  ancestors  may  have  been 
the  ])rimitive  peoj)le  who  d.welt  in  the  early  a^e  of  the 
world's  history,  if  the  spec»datin<,'  scientist  i.s  able  to  prove  the 

♦Hack's  ".\retif  KxplDrationB,"  iiml  '*  Life  of  Bishop  Horden,  or  Forty- 
two  Yi'iii-H  with  mo  Kskiiims  aii<l  liulinns."  Pilliny'B  "Eskimo  IMblio- 
gmphy."  Dr.  Fran/.  IJonz's,  "Tlio  ("entral  Eskimos."  "  Bhie  Book  on 
HiiilsoiiH  Bay,"  iHHti.  Sir  .lohn  Schultz's  "The  Ittnuits  of  the  Arctic 
Coast,"  in  "  ProcoeilingH  of  the  Canatiian  hiNtitute." 
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.  xistciieu  of  tlif  (iiinlcii  itf  K<|fii  at  tli**  Nniili  I'ol»\  Such  a 
ilicory  is  vt'iy  picasiii;;,  ami  wuiilil  pntvr  a  fasoiiiatiiit;  Mtuily, 
it'  thf  t'viiK'Mcc.s  in  its  favor  wen*  not  waiitiii;;.  S<>  striking  is 
till'  unity  antoni;  this  nu*i>  that  the  Muravian  niissionai'i«>s.  who 
Live  lahiii-)'i|  in  l^ahrailor,  hav<'  Imm'ii  ahU^  to  |iivai'h  to  the 
Kskiuius  nl' Alaska,  anil  use  the  Mil'li-s  alrfaijy  in  tis*-  anion^  the 
natives  in  the  east.  Still,  there  are  ditleiences  in  lanj.'uaLr»' 
iiihI  customs  amongst  them,  separated,  as  they  are,  into  more 
than  sixty  connnunities,  with  isolatetl  tiialectH,  so  tlitficnit.  in 
some  instances,  as  to  a|i))ear  in  masterin;;  them  like  a  new 
laii;^uaj;e. 

in  physical  charact  'ristics,  lanyu«;^e  an<l  s<K'ial  customs  the 
Kskimo  ami  Iniliaii  are  distinct,  hatini;  each  otluT,  ami  without 
,iiiy  oi"  the  atlinities  so  common  anion;;  the  red  men.  The 
Indians  who  dwell  on  the  Ixtrdei-s  of  the  territory  of  the 
Kskimo  are  afraid  of  these  darin;;  .sons  of  the  Arctic  seas,  who, 
in  turn,  speak  in  sli;,ditin;;  terms  of  the  n-d  men. 

History  is  silent  as  to  tlie  ori;;in  of  the.se  |K'ople.  and  nothin;^ 
ilitinite  has  vi-t  been  a.scertained  n'f'ardint;  their  ad\ent  to 
\\\:'  Mortlieiii  land.  Acro.ss  the  fio/en  Behrin;;  Straits  their 
ancestors  could  easily  travel,  as  some  of  the  huntei's  do  at 
cirtiiin  times  of  the  year  to  visit  some  of  the  tra<lin;;-jMwts, 
'S|iecially  when  there  is  u  scarcity' of  tolmcco  in  the  s«'ttlemeiit.s. 
The  driftin;;  kayak  has  l»(«en  carried  to  KurojM',  and  luis  lH?en 
toiind  upon  the  shores  of  the  northern  isles:  an<l  the  adventur- 
I'lis  liuntei's,  no  douht,  .souirht  out  ( Jreeidand,  which  thev  visited 
in  the  fourteenth  cehtuiy.  Sotithward  they  i-oanied  many 
ci'Uturii's  a^o,  as  is  shown  by  the  iinnut  relics  discovered,  ho 
that  the  home  of  this  peoj)le  was  not  continwi  to  its  present 
limits. 

The  Eskimo  land  is  a  drear}'  waste  of  ice  and  snow,  with 
scanty  \e^fetation  and  less  than  one  hun<lred  varieties  of 
Kskimo  llowci's.  The  Artie  explorers  have  de.scriljed  often- 
1  times,  in  lan^jua^e  which  thrills  our  .souls,  the  8iiHerin;;s  which 
tliey  endured  in  their  earnest  .search  for  a  north-west  |Mus.sji;;e. 
The  long,  dreary  winters  were  sutHcient  to  ap|wil  the  stronj^est 
lliearts,  and  even  the  sunshin*'  of  the  short  summers  seemed  to 
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iiicri'Hw  thr  cures  r»f  tin-  tnivi'II«'rx  with  its  swiftly-pusHiii^' joys. 
Till-  Kskiinos  an,',  in  ;;«'ImthI.  short  iti  stutun'  nml  stout,  stnii;flit 
hnir,  unci  of  a  Mi»ii;;(>lian  cast  of  counti-nancL'. 

The  coiiiiiiiiiiitics  liHVi:  slijfht  variations  of  ch't'ss,  hut  the  com- 
mon faMhioii  is  for  thr  mm  to  wear  h(Mits,  trousers  and  jacktt^ 
Their  st«K'kin;,'s  n-ach  alxivc  the  knee,  witli  a  slippfr  of  l)inls 
skin,  liavin;;  the  feathers  next  the  skin  and  the  hoots  over  them, 
leachin;;  m-arly  to  the  knee.  Tlie  trousers  are  (louhh; — an  in- 
side pair,  with  the  hair  next  the  skin,  and  an  outsith'  pair,  havin;,' 
th»!  hair  turne<I  outward.  'I'he  jacket  is  math'  of  two  .sealskins 
and  is  drawn  over  tlie  head,  liavin;;  no  openin;.^  in  front,  and  a 
h<MMl  is  attached  which  can  he  drawn  over  tlie  hi-ad  in  cold  <ir 
st(»rmy  weather.  Their  mittens  are  sometimes  made  with  two 
thundis,  .so  that  they  can  Im-  turned  when  they  are  wet. 

The  women  wear  the  .same  kiml  of  j^arments — hoots,  trouseis 
and  jacket,  the  latter  with  a  lar^e  h(jod  wherein  the  btihv  is 
ileposited  for  sjifety  and  warmth.  'I'he  jacket  has  a  longer  tail 
Ix'hind  than  that  worn  hy  the  men,  and  the  garments  are  mnio 
nejitly  made,  besides  havinj;  oiTiaments  s\jited  to  the  taste  nf 
the  wearer. 

The  dn'.ss  of  lH)th  .sexeH  is  made  of  the  furs  of  the  animals, 
the  skin  of  the  .m-al  lieinj;  chieHy  desired. 

The  youni;  childn'ii  are  dre.s.sed  in  a  jacket  of  deerskin,  with 
their  le;;s  hare,  until  having;  reached  their  secon<l  year,  they 
weai'  trousers  an<l  l»oots.  and  when  eij;ht  or  nine  years  old,  .iic 
clothe*!  ill  the  same  fashion  as  the  men.  (lirls  are  dressed  in 
the  same  fashion  as  the  Inn's  until  they  are  nine  or  ten  years 
old,  when  thev  art!  clothed  like  the  women.  The  Kskimo  chil- 
<iren  enjoy  themselves  tin  much  in  their  northern  home  a.s  their 
mori-  hi;;hiy-favoreil  cousin:,  in  warmer  climes:  from  the  halii', 
rolling;  amon;^  tlie  reindeer  skins  of  tin-  ij^hi,  without  alnmst 
any  clothinij,  while  the  tenn)eratiuv  is  kept  helow  the  free/in;,' 
jK>int,  to  the  «)l<ler  boys  and  ^irls,  happy  in  sporting  with  their 
toys,  made  for  them  by  their  parents. 

The  ivory  is  carved  into  the  forms  of  beai-s.  foxes,  geese,  gulls, 
walruses,  seitls  and  whales,  and  although  n<»t  more  than  tliivc 
incln's  long,  they  are  goo«l  specimens  of  workmanship,  ami  w<ll 
represent  the  animal.s  named. 
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A  kind  jirMvidt'iice  liiis  h|«>M.He<l  oM  uiitl  yoiiii;;  with  t'xtriionliu- 
aiy  jxtwriM  of  cinliiniiicf,  i'iiai>lin<;  tln'iii  not  only  to  hiittle  suc- 
cfsst'iilly  with  th«;  roM,  Imt  to  timl  <h'li;jht  within  the  i|;hi  whilr 
thf  stdiin  ni^fcs  (intsidc.  [Jrutt-nuiit  Schwatka  savs  that  hi-  has 
seen  an  Kskinio  l)ahv  l)<>v  taken  nak»'<l  from  his  niothrrs  hood, 
itimlc  to  stuinl  on  the  snow  until  his  mother  sonjrht  his  reinflciT 
skin  clothing  from  the  .sh'diri*,  «'Xpos«'<l  to  the  wind  and  cold  I'or 
a  Miinutr,  whilf  tlu'  thernioin«'t«'r  was  thirty-eight  ilei^rt'i's  hc- 
|(iw  zero,  and  a  stiti'wind  l>lowin;;.  the  oidy  protection  heing  the 
loailed  sled;;e,  around  and  ov«-r  which  the  win<l  was  Mowing, 
lie  has  seen  a  naked  man.  siu-prised  in  his  iglu  hy  a  bear,  rush 
out  and  pursue  him  for  tw<»  or  three  hundre<l  yards,  and  slay 
liiin,  when  the  thermometer  st<Kxl  titteen  or  twentv  degrees 
liolow  zero.  An  Eskimo  traveller  ha.H  heen  seen  to  throw  hiru- 
selt*  in  the  snow  and  rest  comfortahly  while  the  tlu'rmonieter 
rt'gistere<l  seventv-oue  det'i-ees  l)elow  zero,  or  one  hundred  and 
three  degrees  Iwlow  t"r»'ezing,  Tlu'.se  children  ol"  the  cold  are 
iiitt'lligent,  cheerful  and  ambitious,  and  were  tlii-y  transporti'<l 
lo  a  warmer  clime  would  yearn  after  the  land  of  the  walrus 
and  seal,  unsatisfied  with  the  adjuncts  of  civilization,  but  happy 
in  the  presence  of  the  northern  lights. 

It  isestimateil  there  are  eighteen  thousand  Kskimosin  Alaska. 
From  the  western  boiuidaiy  of  Alaska  to  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Lalirailor  the  population  is  spai"se  and  widely  scattered,  the 
total  [)opulation  of  HatHn  Lantl  numbering  little  more  tlmu  one 
thousand  person.s.  The  people  are  found  in  small  settlements, 
consisting  of  from  ten  or  a  doj^en  .soiiis  to  several  hundreds. 

There  are  no  marriage  custou»s  ai.iong  the.se  people,  except 
ill  the  settlements  wheie  the  nii.ssi^iM'iry  has  gone.  The  father 
of  a  l)oy  ch(M)ses  a  girl  to  Ik*  the  wife  of  his  son  while  yet  the 
interested  ])ei-sons  are  young,  and  a  gift  of  a  dog,  sKmI,  snow- 
knife,  or  otlu-r  u.seful  article  i.s  ma<le  to  the  father  of  the 
maiden,  and  thcv  are  iK'trothed.  Thev  do  not  live  together 
mitil  they  are  grown  up,  and  although  the  l)etrothal  is  a  settled 
matter,  it  mav  be  broken.  When  the  affianced  have  arrived  at 
the  time  considered  advisable  to  lK.'gin  hou.sekeeping,  the  young 
man  goes  to  the  hou.se  of  the  maiden  auil  lives  with  her  parents. 
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where  as  man  and  wife  they  live  together,  tlie  son-in-law 
helping  to  support  the  family.  He  does  nt  become  his  own 
master  until  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  and  after  erecting 
his  own  iglu  he  may  take  two  or  three  wives,  the  first  one 
remaining  the  mistress  of  the  home.  Usually,  however,  he  is 
contented  with  one  wife ;  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  men  to 
exchange  wives. 

The  women  tattoo  their  faces,  arms,  legs  and  bodies  in 
different  colors,  the  prevailing  color  being  black.  When  they 
reach  the  age  of  twelve  years  the  skin  is  punctured  with  a  needle 
covered  with  soot,  and  the  face  is  especially  adorned.  Upon 
the  forehead  a  figure  is  made,  the  two  lower  points  beginning 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  nose,  and  the  figure  drawn  upward 
and  outward  over  the  forehead  until  it  reaches  the  hair.     Two 


THE  CHIN   ORNAMENT. 

lines  are  drawn  upon  each  cheek,  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
nose  upward  toward  the  cheek  bone. 

The  chin  ornaments  consist  of  six  or  eifjht  single  or  double 
lines,  sometimes  fretted,  beginning  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
and  covering  the  whole  chin.  The  women  exhibit  taste  in 
dressing  their  hair,  parting  it  in  the  middle,  and  forming  it  at 
the  back  in  the  form  of  a  knob,  the  sides  plaited,  and  held  in 
place  with  rings  made  of  ivory  or  brass. 

The  Eskimo  live  during  the  summer  in  deer-skin  tents :  in 
the  autumn  in  wooden  huts,  imbedded  in  part  in  the  ground 
and  covered  with  earth,  when  they  dwell  in  a  section  of  country 
where  wood  is  to  be  found,  but  during  half  of  the  year  their 
place  of  abode  is  in  the  iglu,  a  symmetrical  snow-house,  com- 
fortable, though  not  always  agreeable  to  men  accustomed  to 
the  benefits  of  civilised  life. 

Bishop  Bompas,  of  Mackenzie  River,  who  has  long  labored 
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among  the  Indians  and  Eskimos,  thus  describes  the  erection  of 
a  snow-house  among  these  people  :  "  In  building  this  snow- 
house  the  Eskimo  shows  a  wonderful  readiness,  which  I  can 
compare  to  nothing  but  the  skill  of  the  bee  in  making  its 
honeycomb.  In  the  Eskimo  country  the  fallen  sncw  on  the 
wide  river  moutlis,  after  being  driven  by  the  wind,  becomes 
caked  or  frozen,  so  as  to  have  considerable  tenacity,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  can  readily  be  cut  with  the  knife.  The  Eskimo 
then,  with  this  butcher  knife,  cute  out  square  blocks  of  this 
fiozen  snow,  as  it  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  river,  of  the  size  of 
ordinary  blocks  of  stone  masonry,  and  with  these  he  builds  a 
liouse  perfectly  circidar,  of  the  shape  of  a  bee-hive.  With  nO' 
tool  but  the  knife,  which  is  used  as  a  tvowel,  he  works  with 
•surprising  rapidity,  and  the  whole  is  arched  over  without  any 
support  from  beneath,  except,  perhaps,  a  single  pole,  during  the 
construction.  Any  architect  or  mason  at  home  would,  I  suppose, 
be  astonished  to  witness  the  work,  and  might  fail  in  imitating 
it,  for  without  line  or  plummet,  and  square  or  measurement, 
the  circular  span  and  arch  is  exactly  pi'eserved,  and  the  whole 
finished  in  the  space  of  a  single  hour." 

Dr.  Boaz  says  that  it  takes  two  skilled  Eskimos  two  hours  to 
build  a  snow-house. 

Sir  John  Franklin  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  the  Eskimo  snow- 
house  as  follows :  "  The  purity  of  the  material  from  which  the 
house  is  framed,  the  elegance  of  its  construction,  and  the  trans- 
parency of  its  walls,  which  transmitted  a  very  pleasant  liglit 
<,'ave  it  an  appearance  far  superior  to  a  marble  building,  and 
one  might  survey  it  with  feelings  somewhat  akin  to  those 
pnjduced  by  the  contemplation  of  a  Greek  temple  reared  by 
Pliidias.     Both,  are  triumphs  of  art  inimitable  in  their  kinds." 

Sometimes  tliese  snow-houses  are  arranged  in  apartments, 
with  a  long  passage,  and  two  or  three  families  dwell  together. 

When  tlie  dreary  winter  passes  away,  the  hardy  Eskimo 
lavmches  his  boat,  which  is  cal'od  a  "  kayak,"  and  goes  off  in 
search  of  salmon,  which  abound  in  the  river,  or  with  liis  gun 
he  hunts  the  wild  geese,  or  he  may  travel  long  distances  to 
hunt  the  seal  and  walrus.     In  the  winter  he  fits  out  his  sledge,. 
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drawn  by  eight  or  nine  dogs,  and  armed  with  knives,  guns 
and  harpoons,  accompanied  by  a  friend  or  relative,  he  travels 
over  the  frozen  sea  in  search  of  bear,  seal  or  walrus.  Some- 
times he  will  stand  for  hours  by  an  air-hole,  awaiting  tlie 
approach  of  the  seal  which  comes  to  blow,  and  cautiously  as  it 
approaches  he  will  listen,  until  he  dashes  the  harpoon  into  his 
victim,  and  if  his  aim  has  been  good,  he  will  be  fortunate  in 
securing  it.  He  is  in  great  danger,  however,  of  being  drawn 
into  the  hole  as  the  seal  rushes  away  with  the  harpoon  and 
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line,  and  in  his  eagerness  to  get  the  seal,  and  fear  lebt  he  lose 
his  harpoon,  he  may  hold  on  too  long  and  be  drowned. 

The  Eskimo  dogs  are  intelligent  and  hardy,  well  cared  for  by 
their  owners,  and  higlJy  prized.  When  very  young  they  arf^ 
fed  and  cared  for  in  t;:e  iglu  by  the  mistress  of  the  home,  us 
they  play  with  the  children  upon  the  reindeer  skins.  Fitted 
with  a  harness,  and  guided  by  the  strongest  and  most  intelligent 
dog,  they  will  speed  over  the  ice  at  a  rapi<l  rate.  The  leader  is 
prou<l  of  his  position,  and  will  not  allow  any  interference  with 
his  rights.  He  is  reserved  toward  the  rest  of  the  team,  and 
growls  when  approached  by  an  inferior.     He  is  fed  apart  from 
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tip-  J'^aiJt  ifui  is  riever  subjected  to  any  punishment.  When  the 
vmut  i*-  ^]M  to  halt  by  the  driver,  the  leader  slackens  his  pace, 
4iud  i«i#i>»r*  cnrve  to  the  right  or  left,  and  faces  to  the  rear 
until  UM:4*'(it^  is  stopped.  The  driver  carries  a  whip,  with  a 
ja-iii  aU*^'  twenty  feet  long,  and  woe  to  the  lazy  dog  in  the 
tyaiii.  iitf  ti*ftint\y  he  is  called  by  name  and  whipped  into  line. 
AwiifJ  Uf  iangers  of  travel  in  that  northern  land  much 
u>i]j^u*jLr  uif^rt  the  sagacity  and  speed  of  the  dogs.  Lieutenant 
.S':iiw^W.r>tls  of  a  lost  sailor  on  the  ice,  after  whom  was  sent 
a  hlfed  *v"it¥Tttrr>emen  and  forty  of  the  best  dogs  in  the  settlement. 
M*fU  *\«w*Tl  tnd  children  stood  in  front  of  the  team  until  all 
weri^  ««*(«*'  ;mf\  on  the  signal  being  given  the  crowd  parted,  the 
<io/;fc  iin4(*^  off  and  through  the  fast  approaching  darkness 
pi'iSfcfeij  i/(  u}t\]  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  they  found  the  lost 
iua.li.  *t.w  'fhole  distance  of  ten  miles  was  covered  in  twenty- 
iwo  uthttii^iind  a  half,  the  returning  journey  being  leisurely 

At  (yj*»rj,»rio<l  in  the  history  of  Bishop  Horden,  of  Moosonee, 
tliat  iatt4)1)|  missionary  nearly  lost  his  life  as  he  was  travelling 
oij  tij^io:;!^  his  retuiTi  journey  from  Rupert's  House.  Travelling 
i>y  ui^itt  -W.;fvf»id  becoming  blind  from  the  glare  of  the  snow,  the 
BisIiOj^  jtui  im  two  young  Indian  friends  made  rapid  progress 
until  ih*  iMnn  air,  indicating  rain,  compelled  them  to  encamp. 
A  tiU'uu^  *»M  wind  sprang  up  early  in  the  morning  when  they 
Htarted  itui  swiftly  they  travelled  until  ten  miles  out  on  the 
Ijay.  vti*^  irt*.  of  the  guides  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  What  is  this  1 
tii»-  ti<i»'  M-'^ummfr  in,  and  the  ice  is  breaking  up."  They  looked 
lijwajtj  iu*  *».  artid  they  beheld  the  moving  ice  rising  and  fall- 
iiig  ill  n$itmt>n.  indicating  a  genei'al  break-up.  The  guide 
took  a  mifA\  -ttick  wliich  he  carried  and  struck  the  ice  and  it 
bii*k».'  ¥.Hi  hf.  t'orcp  of  the  blow.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Ten 
nlile^  UtM*  '\i(.  nearest  land,  and  the  ice  breaking  up,  struck 
tt.-ri-oj  lo  tU'Tf  hejkrta.  There  was  not  a  monient  to  be  lost,  and 
the  jfUi«>  *Mmted.  "Get  into  the  cariole  at  once,  and  let  us 
hurry  U#^  We  may  be  saved  yet ! "  Instantly  the  Bishop 
^I>l■aIJ^'  uiii  rh*»  cariole,  and  they  turned  to  seek  safety  on  the 
hhovtr  Umt  tfUif^h  they  had  started  in  the  morning.     The  guide 
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ran  alongside,  and  as  they  pressed  forward  the  end  of  tlie  cariole 
broke  through  the  ice.  It'was  a  race  for  life.  The  dogs  seemed 
tti  scent  the  danger,  and  fear  lent  speed  to  their  limbs.  Anxiously 
and  eagerly  they  rushed  on,  dreading  every  moment  the  Vtreak- 
iiig  up  of  the  ice.  At  last  they  reached,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
])ointfrom  whence  they  started,  and  found  the  Indians  delighted 
to  welcome  them  in  safety  from  the  dangers  of  the  angry  waters. 

The  Eskimos  make  long  journeys  to  visit  their  friends  in  other 
settlements,  spending  months  and  sometimes  years  in  a  single 
visit.  Their  mode  of  welcome  is  to  rub  their  noses  toirether,  a 
performance  more  gratifying  to  them  than  to  the  civilized 
visitor.  The  loneliness  of  the  winter  is  lessened  by  numerous 
j,'ames  in  the  iglu,  and  when  the  weather  is  favorable  they  enjoy 
their  sports  in  the  snow. 

The  boys  indulge  in  reindeer  hunting,  which  is  thus  described 
liv  Lieutenant  Schwatka :  "  Havintj  found  a  lonj;  and  (jentle 
slope  on  a  side  hill,  they  place  along  the  bottom  of  the  hill  a 
number  of  reindeer  antler.s,  or  as  we  sometimes  incorrectly  call 
t!icm.  deer-horns  (for  you  boys  must  not  forget  that  the  an  tiers 
of  a  deer  are  not  horn  at  all,  b:it  barij).  Tliese  antlers  of  the 
reindeer  are  stuck  upright  in  the  snow,  singly  or  in  groups,  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  sled,  when  well-guide  1,  can  be  run  be- 
tween them  without  knockiiiir  anv  of  them  down,  the  number 
of  open  spaces  between  the  groups  being  equal  to  at  least  the 
number  of  sleds.  The  quantity  of  reindeer  antlers  they  can 
thus  arr.mge  will,  of  course,  depend  upjn  their  fathers'  success 
tlie  autumn  before  in  reindeer  hunting;  but  there  are  nearly 
always  enough  antlers  to  give  two  or  three,  and  sometimes 
ti\e  or  six,  to  each  fearless  young  coaster.  The  boys,  with 
their  sleds,  numbering  from  four  to  si.x  in  a  fair-sized  village, 
,i,^ither  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  each  boy  having  with  him  two  or 
tlmn-  spears,  or  a  bow  with  as  many  arrows.  They  start  to- 
H'ether,  each  boy's  object  being  to  knock  down  as  many  antlers 
as  possible,  and  not  be  the  first  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 
Vou  can  see  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  slower  they  go  when  they 
iirt,'  passing  the  antlers  the  better.  They  must  knock  over  the 
antlers    with    their   spears   or   arrows   only,   as  those  thrown 
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down  by  sledge  or  with  the  bow  or  spear  in  the  hand  do  not 
count.  They  Ijegin  to  shoot  their  arrows  and  throw  their 
spears  as  soon  as  they  can  get  witliin  effective  shooting  distance, 
and,  even  after  they  have  passed  l)etween  the  rows  of  antlers, 
the  nioi'e  active  boys  will  turn  around  on  their  flying  sleds  and 
hurl  back  a  spear  or  arrow  with  sufficient  force  to  bring  down 
an  antler.  When  all  have  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  they 
return  to  the  rows  of  antlers,  where  each  boy  picks  out  those 
he  has  rightfully  captured,  and  places  them  in  a  pile  by  them- 
selves. Then  those  accidentally  knocked  over  l)y  the  sledges 
are  again  put  up,  and  the  boys  return  for  another  dash  down 
the  hill,  until  all  the  antlers  have  been  '  speared.'  Sometimes 
there  is  but  one  antler  left,  and  when  there  are  five  or  six  con- 
testhig  .sleds,  the  race  becomes  very  exciting,  for  then  speed 
counts  in  reaching  the  antler  first.  When  all  are  down,  the 
boys  count  their  winnings,  and  the  victor  is,  of  course,  the  oik; 
who  has  obtained  the  greatest  number  of  antlers." 

The  little  children  have  dolls,  toys  resembling  sleds,  arrows, 
and  kayaks. 

The  Eskimos,  like  the  red  men,  are  inveterate  gamblers. 
Numerous  games  have  they,  not  the  least  form  of  amusement 
being  story-telling,  and  the  singing  of  songs.  The  women  and 
children  indulge  in  a  game  not  unlike  our  rope  skipping. 

Parry  describes  this  game  in  the  following  fashion :  "  This 
is  performed  by  two  women  holding  the  ends  of  a  line  and 
whirling  it  regularly  round  and  round,  while  a  third  jumps 
over  it  in  the  middle,  according  to  the  following  order :  She 
^commences  by  jumping  twice  on  both  feet,  then  alternately 
with  the  right  and  left,  and  next  four  times  with  the  feet 
slipped  one  behind  the  other,  the  rope  passing  once  round  at 
each  jump.  After  this  she  performs  a  circle  on  the  ground, 
jumping  about  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  it,  whicli. 
bringing  her  to  her  original  position,  the  same  thing  is  repeated 
as  often  as  it  can  be  done  without  entangling  the  line.  One  oi" 
two  of  the  women  performed  this  with  considerable  agility  an>l 
adroitne.ss,  considering  the  clumsin>  <s  of  their  boots  and  jackets, 
and  seemed  to  pride  themselves  in  some  degree  on  the  tjualifi- 
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cation.  A  second  kind  of  tliis  game  conHists  in  two  women 
adding  a  long  rope  l>y  its  ends  and  whirling  it  round  in  such  a 
manner  over  the  heads  of  two  others  standing  close  together, 
near  the  middle  of  the  bight,  that  each  of  these  shall  jump  over 
it  alternately.  The  art  therefore,  which  is  indeed  considerable, 
depends  more  on  those  whirling  the  rope  than  on  the  jumpers, 
who  are,  however,  obliged  to  keep  exact  time  in  order  to  be 
ready  for  the  rope  passing  under  their  feet." 

The  women  are  very  fond  of  making  figures  with  strings, 
similar  to  what  our  girls  do  at  home.  There  are  games  resem- 
bling dice  and  cup  and  ball,  which  are  played  with  zest.  Dr. 
Boaz's  description  of  some  of  these  games  is  so  good  that  I 
insert  it :   "A   game  similar   to  dice,  called  tingmiujang — i.e., 
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images  of  birds — is  frequently  played.  A  set  of  about  fifteen 
figures  belong  to  this  game,  some  repi-esenting  birds,  others 
men  or  womeu.  The  players  sit  around  a  board  or  a  piece  of 
leather,  and  the  figures  are  shaken  in  the  hand  and  thrown 
upward.  On  falling,  some  stand  upright,  others  lie  flat  on  the 
back  or  on  the  side.  Those  standing  upright  belong  to  that 
player  whom  they  face ;  sometimes  they  are  so  thrown  that 
they  all  belong  to  the  one  who  tossed  them  up.  The  players 
throw  by  turns  until  the  last  figure  is  taken  up,  the  one  getting 
tlie  greatest  number  of  the  figures  being  the  winner. 

"  A  favorite  game  is  the  nuglutang.  A  small  rhomboidal 
plate  of  ivory,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  is  hung  from  the  roof, 
and  steadied  by  a  heavy  stone  or  piece  of  ivory  hanging  from 
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its  lowei'  oikI.     Tlio  EskiiiiOH  staiitl   iirouiid    it,  and    when   the 
winner  of  the  last  <;^ame  i^ives  a  sicriial  evcay  one  tries  to  liit  the 
hole  with  a  stick.     The  one  who  succeeds  has  won.     This  j.Mni<  • 
is  always  played  amid  ^reat  excitement. 

"  The  Saketan  reseiii1)!es  a  rouU'tte.  A  leather  cup,  with  a 
rounded  bottom  and  a  nozzle,  is  ])laced  on  a  board  and  tui'ned 
round.  When  it  stops  tlie  nozzle  points  to  the  winner.  At 
present  a  tin  cup,  fastened  with  a  nail  to  a  board,  is  u.sed  foi* 
the  same  i)urp()se.  Their,  way  of  mana^in;;  the  ^ain  and  lass 
is  very  curious.  The  first  winner  in  the  <rame  must  ^o  to  his 
Imt  and  fetch  anvthin<jhe  likes  as  a  .stake  for  the  ne.xt  winner; 
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who,  in  turn,  receives  it,  but  has  to  brin^  a  new  stake  in  placi' 
of  this,  from  liis  hut.  Thus  the  only  one  who  lo.ses  anythintj  i> 
the  first  winner  of  the  game,  while  the  only  one  wlio  wins  any- 
thing is  the  last  winner." 

The  Eskimo  look  complacently  on  death,  and  await  peace- 
fully the  dissolution  of  the  body.  I'he  young  are  placed  in 
their  graves  with  their  feet  toward  the  rising  sun,  and  tlif 
aged  in  the  opposite -direction.  The  deceased  is  borne  to  lii^ 
grave  by  i*elatives,  vvho  bury  him  in  the  ground,  if  possible,  and 
all  the  articles  belonging  to  him,  except  his  kayak,  gun,  dogs. 
harpoon,  and  a  few  others  are  placed  beside  his  grave.     When 
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n  wonuin  dit-H  .somi"  pots,  liiiiii)s  and  kniws  ai'f  placed  bonide 
her  grave;  and  in  the  case  of  a  eliild,  some  toys.  For  three 
(lays  the  relatives  must  shut  themselves  up  in  their  hut,  where 
they  mourn  for  tlie  deceased,  and  then  abandon  it  on  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time.  For  some  time  tliey  must  cook  their  food 
in  a  separate  i)ot.  Wlien  they  visit  the  jfrjivcs  they  deposit 
iuticles  for  the  use  of  the  dead,  and  utter  their  mourning  cries. 

Stories  of  cannibalism  are  told  of  these  people  when  in  a 
starving  condition. 

The  angakoq,  or  meclicine  man,  is  a  man  of  inrtuence,  who  is 
able  to  keep  the  people  in  subjection  by  means  of  liis  incanta- 
tions and  their  superstitions.  His  power  is  invoked  in  times 
of  sickness  or  during  a  storm.  As  he  enters  the  hut,  uttering 
Horiie  incoherent  sounds  or  speaking  the  sacred  language  of  the 
fraternity,  the  lamps  are  made  to  burn  low  and  the  people 
hide  themselves  behind  screens,  and  seeking  the  back  part  of 
the  hut,  he  removes  his  outer  jacket,  and  drawing  his  hood  over 
his  liead  begins  his  incantations.  In  the  midst  of  his  conjura- 
tions he  may  fall  down  in  a  trance,  or  arouse  the  spirits  to  talk 
with  him.  He  is  paid  well  for  his  services.  Some  of  these 
medicine  men  are  skillful,  and  I'esort  to  changes  of  diet,  clean- 
liness, and  moral  living  as  an  ai<l  to  their  incantations. 

A  merry  group  may  often  be  seen  in  the  snow  liut  in  the 
winter  evenings,  singing  songs  or  telling  stories.  The  story 
teller  turns  his  face  to  the  wall  and  then  relates  with  great 
earnestness  some  of  the  numerous  tales  or  fables,  while  the 
lis<"eners'  eyes  glisten  with  delight,  and  they  shout  with  joy. 

The  Supreme  Being  of  the  Eskimo  is  a  woman,  named  Ssdna. 
Hall,  the  Arctic  explorer  says  :  "  There  is  one  Supreme  Being, 
called  by  them  Anguta,  who  created  the  earth,  sea  and  heavenly 
bodies.  There  is  also  a  .secomlary  divinity,  a  woman,  the 
•  laughter  of  Anguta,  who  is  called  Sidna.  She  is  supposed  to 
have  created  all  things  having  life,  animal  and  vegetable.  She 
is  regarded  also  as  the  protecting  divinity  of  the  Innuit  people. 
To  her  their  supplications  are  addressed  ;  to  her  their  offerings 
are  made ;  while  most  of  the  religious  rites  and  superstitious 
(observances  have  reference  to  her." 
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Heaven  is  cullcil  tlie  "  UppennoKt  <>u*«». '  ami  is  above.  All 
wlio  live  virtuous  lives,  lu'l]iin^  tb*-  T''»  r  mil  iloinj^^ooil  to 
their  fellows  and  those  who  are  1-;  .-•  '  nciih'nt  or  commit 
suicide  go  to  that  hajipy  land  wheii  tij*-_^  iie.  There  they  will 
remain  forever,  in  that  land  where  th*!*-'  in  iv)  ice  or  snow,  no 
darkness  ov  storms,  but  fi'ee  from  trouUi*  rhey  will  hunt  thf 
deer  and  always  find  delight. 

Hell  is  below  us,  and  has  al»ode8  w  v  'e«*<'ending  scale,  resem- 
bling Dante's  "Inferno,'  whei  <^  the  w,-  i  •;  will  remain  forever. 
In  that  land  (jf  eternal  <la)'kneBs  ther*-  iif  oi'^i  ^un,  and  the  coM  is 
intense,  severe  storms,  ice,  snow  and  Ti";uble  continually,  be- 
coming colder  as  the  wicked  <]esceu<i. 
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They  have  legends  of  the  Man  iu  liie  ^'Toon.  who  makes  the 
snow  and  takes  care  of  orphans  :  tbe  ¥lu'ee  Sisters,  who  make 
the  thunder,  lightning  and  rain  :  and  '.(5  che  tireat  Flood,  when 
many  of  the  Eskimos  were  drowned.  boiI  a  few  saved  by  means 
of  a  boat.  They  believe  that  men  twf*  nhe  ilescendants  of  ;• 
dog  ;  fish  were  made  from  chi])s  of  v  '.»',»[;:  ;in<l  thunder  is  madf 
by  rubbing  a  deerskin. 

Long  ago  there  lived  a  powerful  E^lmo.  a  young  chief,  who 
was  a  conjurer,  an<l  found  notbuii:  Lnipos.siV)le  to  him.  He 
found  the  earth  too  small  for  liiau.  ^^  climbed  up  to  tlni 
heavens,  where  he  made  the  sun  ^.'r  means  of  a  small  tire, 
which  he  had  taken  with  him.  Ht  n>'itik  along  with  him  his 
sister,  who  lived  with  him  for  some  liiaie  in  perfect  harmony : 
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hut  (nmnvls  at  lust  arose,  and  lie  began  to  treat  her  badly.  He 
liocame  an<,'ry  with  lier,  and  .scorched  her  Face,  which  was 
beautiful,  an<l,  unable  to  l)ear  hi.s  in.scjlence  any  longer,  she  fled 
from  him,  takin<f  .some  tire,  and  tormed  the  moon.  He  j  ■aied; 
but  was  unable  to  overtake  her,  and  he  still  continues  the 
chase.  When  it  is  new  'i  oon  the  burnt  side  of  her  fate  is 
toward  u.s,  and  when  there  i .  an  eclipse  he  is  very  n<;;,i-  to  h.r; 
still,  he  is  unable  to  catch  her. 

The  stars  inr  the  spirits  (jf  the  dead  Eskimos,  who  have 
fixed  themselves  in  the  heaven.s.  Within  the  stones  in  the 
iiortliern  land  spirits  reside,  who  are  propitiated  by  means  of 
sacrifices,  ^ifts  placed  beside  the  stones,  and  prayers  are  offered 
unto  them.  The  Eskimos  have  religious  feasts  and  dances,  and 
numerous  native  songs,  tales  and  fables. 

Ever  since  Hans  Egede  w^ent  to  Greenland,  mi.ssifms  have  bo;en 
in  operation  among  the  Eskimos.  The  Moravian  missionaries 
have  the  following  mission  stations  in  Labra<lor :  Hopedale, 
Zoar,  Nain,  Okak,  Hebron  and  Rainah.  Nain  is  the  capittil  of 
Labrador,  and  there  the  missionaries  have  been  laboring  for 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  yeai*H.  The  genial  agent  of  the 
Moravian  Missitm  Rooms  in  Fetter  Lane,  London,  England^ 
showed  to  me,  some  years  ago,  specimens  of  articles  of  EskimO' 
manufacture  from  these  di.stant  stations,  which  evinced  ability. 
As  you  enter  tlie  nussion  clmrch  you  may  hear  the  peals  of  the 
ancient-looking  organ,  and  tlie  intelligent  congregation  of 
nearly  two  hundred  souls,  singing :  "  There  is  a  Gate  that 
.Stands  Ajar,"  which  appears  in  the  Eskimo   tongue  as  follows  : 

"  Up  Keru3unanok  Kilak  Jesub 
Sfikkyarvi  a 
Je.sub  ikliiliksodlardub  pio  lu  ta 

Tokkalanktub 

Napki  gi  jauiiek  o  pinok  apku  e 

Subjaiullaraina  uvanga 

Tank  il  la  unanga  tank. 

Tlie   Moravians  have   now    ijone  to  Alaska  to  labor  amonjr 
the  Eskimos. 
In  the  Hudson's  Biiy  territory  and  away  toward  the  Yukoit 
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river  the  Roman  Ciitliolic  Church  has  establislied  iniwHions, 
where  devoted  men  come  in  contact  with  these  children  of  tin; 
cold.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Pettitot,  Morice,  and  other  devote(l 
men  have  toiled  foryear.'i  among  the  Deneln<lians  and  Eskimos 
The  English  Churcli  has  sent  out  faithful  men  in  the  persons  of 
Bishops  Bompas  and  Horden  and  Rev.  Mr.  Peck,  who  have 
devoted  their  energies  for  the  salvation  of  this  pcjople. 

Gx-amniars,  dictionaries  and  a  good  supply  of  religious  litera- 
ture is  in  existence  for  tlv^  Eskimos  of  Labrador,  but  the  Eskimos 
of  Hudson's  Bay  have  only  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  prayers 
and  liymns  in  their  language,  and  these  liave  been  prepared 
chiefly  by  Mr.  Peck. 

The  natives  have  shown  an  aptitude  for  carving  and  drawing, 
which  has  been  used  by  some  of  them  for  enlarging  their  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  Eskimo  land. 

A  few  words  from  the  Eskimo  of  Hudson's  Ba}^  by  Gilder, 
will  conclude  this  sketch  : 


Arm,  teloo. 
Arrow,  kakleoke. 
Axe,  ooleinow. 
Bear,  nenuook. 
Black,  kernink. 
Blood,  aoonak. 
Brother,  aninger. 
Cold,  ikkee. 
Daughter,  pannia. 
Day,  oglooine. 
Dog,  kiiiiak. 
Drink,  emiktook. 
Duck,  meahbuk. 
Earth,  noona. 
Egg,  mannig. 
Pjskimo,  innuoet. 
Eye,  cieoga. 
Face,  keenar. 
Father,  atata. 
Fire,  ikkooma. 
Fish,  ekkalloo. 
Flesli,  neerkee. 
Foot,  issekut. 


Girl,      nuleuksar-wee- 

noe. 
Go,  attee. 
Good,  mamakmut. 
Great,  aiigewoke. 
Hair,  nuyakka. 
Hand,  iyreteka. 
lie,  una. 
Head,  neakoke. 
Heart,  omut. 
House,  igloo. 
Husband,  winga. 
I,  woonga. 
Ice,  sikkoo. 
Iron,    sowik. 
Kettle,  ootkooseek. 
Knife,  panna. 
Man,  angoot. 
Moon,  anninga. 
Morning,  ooblak. 
Mother,  aniama. 
No,  nas. 
Old,  ohtokok. 


River,  koog. 
Sea,  tarreo. 
Sister,  nuryearger. 
Skin,  aniingk. 
Small,  mikkee. 
Smoke,  eshik. 
Son,  earkenearar. 
Speak,  okokpo. 
Spoon,  allute. 
Star,  ooblooriok. 
Steal,  tigleepoo. 
Stone,  weark. 
Sun,  neiya. 
Thou,  ichbin. 
To-day,  oobloome. 
To-morrow,  okkagoo. 
Warm,  oko. 
White  man,  koblunar. 
Water,  emik. 
We,  ool)ahgook. 
White,  kowdlook. 
Wife,  nooleeanga. 
Wind,  annoway. 
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Winter,  okeoke. 
Wolf,  amaroke. 
Wom.iii,  (ihdenok. 
Ves,  armelao. 
Yesterday,  ikpokeyuk. 
Villi,  illeepsee. 
Vourii',  niakkoke. 
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One,  autowzig. 
Two,  muldelroc. 
Tliree,  pingahsuet. 
Four,  seetaliinut. 
Five,  tedelemut. 
Six,  okbinuk. 
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Seven,  okbinuk-nioko- 

nek. 
Eight,    okbinuk-mok'- 

asunik. 
Nine,  okbinuksee-tah- 

niut. 
Ten,  koliiig. 


The  followiiii;-  is  tho  vocal )ulary  of  Jolin  Davis,  wliicli   lie 
collected  dnriiio"  his  residence  among  the  Eskhnos  in  1580: 


Kesinyoh,  eat  some. 
Madlycoyte,  music. 
.Xginyoh,  g(>,-«  fetch. 
Y!ia(jute,    I   mean   no 

harm. 
Poiiauieg,  a  boat. 
Couah,  leap. 
.Vlaatuke,  fish. 
Saiubah,  below. 
Macoumeg,     will    you 

have  this  ? 
Cocah,  go  to  him. 
Paaotyck,  an  oar. 
Asanock,  a  dart. 


Sawygiiieg,  a  knife. 
Uderah,  a  nose. 
Aoh,  iron. 
Blete,  an  eye. 
Umvicke,  give  it. 
Tuckloag,  astagorelan. 
Panygmah,  a  needle. 
Aob,  the  sea. 
Mysacoah,  wash  it. 
Lcthicksancg,     a    seal 

.skin. 
Canyglow,  kiss  me. 
Ugnera,  my  son. 
Acu,  shot. 


Aba,  fallen  down. 
Icune,  come  hither. 
Awonnye,  yonder. 
Nugo,  no. 
Tucklodo,  a  fog. 
Lechiksah,  a  skin. 
Maccoah,  a  dart. 
Sugnacoon,  a  coat. 
Gounoh,  come  down. 
Sasobneg,  a  bracelet. 
Ugnake,  a  tongue. 
Ataneg,  a  seal. 
Macuah,  a  beard. 
Quoysah,  give  it  to  me. 


THE    SIOUX    INDIANS.* 

The  Siou.K  or  Dakota  Indians  comprise  a  very  large  con- 
federacy of  tribes  witlely  scattered  over  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadian  Noi'th-West. 

The  meaning  oi  Dakota,f  the  name  which  in  general  the}' 
;n v».'  to  themselves  is,  "  Our  Friends,"  or  "  Associated  as  Coun'ades," 
"•i^nifying  their  relationship  jis  tribes.  They  repndiate  th(^ 
iiaiiie  by  which  they  a  o  known  among  the  white  people.  Siou.x 
is  to  them  a  term  significant  of  enmity,  as  it  means  "  enemies  " 
i>v  ■'  hated  foes,"  and  this  no  donbt  is  the  name  by  which  they  are 

*  Works  if  J.  Owen  Dorsey.  S.  R.  Riggs'  "Mary  and  I;  or,  Forty 
Years  with  the  Sioux."     Filling's  "Siouan  Bil)liography." 

tBrinton's  "Myths  of  the  New  World,"  Page  29.  "Fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology." 
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known  among  the  Indian  triLes  foreign  to  themselves,  as  they 
are  called  generally  by  their  enemies  "  Cut-throats,"  and  in  the 
sign  language,  when  speaking  of  these  people,  the  Algoncjuin 
family  draw  the  linger  of  the  right  hand  across  the  throat. 
The  Ojibways  called  the  Sioux  Nadowessi,  a  contemptuous 
term  for  "  rattlesnake,"  and  after  adding  the  French  plural  form 
to  the  word,  it  was  cut  down  by  the  trappers  and  voyageurs  to 
Sioux.  These  people  were  k'nown  as  the  Dakota  family  or 
Confederacv,  but  this  has  been  changed  to  the  Siouan  faiiiilv. 
as  the  earliest  name  by  which  they  were  known  was  Sioux. 

The  tribes  and  bands  belonging  to  this  confederacy  are 
numerous,  some  of  which  ai"e  known  by  different  name.s,  not 
always  correct,  as  travellers  and  students  fell  into  error,  or 
chose  to  call  them  by  some  distinctive  appellation.  In  order  to 
show  the  power  of  the  confederacy,  without  certifying  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  names  in  every  particular,  I  will  give  tht- 
names  of  some  of  the  tribes  and  bands  by  which  they  becaiiif 
known. 

The  Siouan  family  comprises  the  Sioux  or  Dakotas  proper, 
the  Tetons  or  San.sarc,  the  Santees,  subdivided  into  the  Wah- 
peton  or  Men  among  Leaves,  and  tlie  Sissetonor  Men  of  Prairie 
Marsh,  the  Missouris,  Omahas,  Ponkas,  O.sage.s,  Otas  or  Wah- 
toktata,  the  Tutelos,  Stoneys  or  Assiniboines,  Minnitari.s  or 
Hidatsas,  also  called  Gros  Ventres,  the  Kansas  or  Kaws,  Crow.s 
or  Upsarokas,  lowas,  Mandans  or  Wahtanis,  Quapaws,  Biloxi, 
Brule  or  Burnt  Hip,  Oglalas,  Wimiebagos,  Uncpapa,  Miniie- 
cowjous,  Blackfoot  Sioux,  Yankton  or  Yanktonais,  Two  Kettle 
Sioux,  Arickai'ees  or  Rees,  Sacs,  an<l  Foxes. 

There  are  small  bands  of  Sioux  located  in  Manitoba  and  the 
North- West  Territories,  some  of  whom  are  resident  upon  Re- 
serves, but  are  not  treaty  Indians,  and  a  few  United  States 
refugee  Sioux,  who  are  stragglers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns. 
There  are  none  of  the.se  people  I'e.sident  in  the  Dominion  out- 
side of  Manitoba  and  the  North- West.  They  are  to  be  f(juiiil 
as  sti'agglers  around  Portage  la  Prairie,  Regina,  Moose  Jaw, 
Maple  Creek,  Swift  Current,  Medicine  Htii  and  Birtie.  Those 
resident  upon  Reserves,  but  are  not  treaty  Indians,  are  locate  I 
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at  Bird  Tail  Creek,  Oak  River,  Oak  Lake,  Turtle  Mountain, 
Qu'Appelle  Lakes,  Moose  Woods,  and  Prince  Albert.  The 
Sioux  population  in  Canada,  not  including  the  Stoney  or 
Assiniboine  Indians  who  are  not  classed  above,  is  between  one 
and  two  thousand. 

A  century  ago  the  Sioux  pursued  tlie  Crees  to  the  borders  of 
Soutliern  Manitoba,  and  since  then  have  roamed  over  Minnesota 
and  Dakota,  until  they  were  located  on  Reservations.  No  great 
influx  reached  Manitoba  or  the  North-West  until  the  Minne- 
sota Massacre  and  the  defeat  of  Custer  and  his  troops.  Refugees 
found  a  home  in  British  territory,  and  sought  the  influence  of 
the  Canadian  Government  to  aid  them  in  gaining  a  livelihood. 
They  were  not  encouraged  to  remain,  but  when  they  had 
determined  to  make  their  home  in  Canada,  and  desii'ed  the 
protection  of  the  Government  they  were  allowed  Reservations, 
and  aKsisted  to  maintain  themselves  as  farmers,  without  mak- 
ing a  treaty  with  them. 

Physically  they  are  a  dignified  race,  whose  form  and  features 
may  be  known  from  their  typical  chief,  Sitting  Bull,  as  he 
appeared  at  Fort  Walsh. 

"  Sitting  Bull  is  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height.  He 
wore  a  black  and  white  calico  shirt,  black  cloth  leggings,  mag- 
nificently embroidered  with  beads  and  porcupine  quills.  He 
lield  in  his  hand  a  fox -skin  cap,  its  brush  di'ooping  to  his  feet, 
with  the  grace  of  a  natural  gentleman  he  removed  it  from  his 
head  at  the  threshold  of  the  audience  tent.  His  long  black 
hair  hung  far  down  his  back,  athwart  his  cheeks,  and  in  front 
of  his  shoulders.  His  eyes  gleamed  like  black  diamonds.  His 
visage,  devoid  of  paint,  was  noble  and  connnanding ;  nay,  it  was 
somewhat  more.  Besides  the  Indian  character  given  to  it  by 
high  cheek  bones,  a  broad  retreating  forehead,  a  prominent 
iKjuiline  nose,  there  was  about  the  mouth  something  of  beauty, 
hut  more  of  an  expression  of  excjuisite  and  cruel  irony." 

Their  di'css  consisted  of  the  ginieral  Indian  styles,  each  tribe, 
however,  being  distinguished  by  its  own  form  of  moccasins,  and 
some  of  them  were  even  known  by  their  mode  of  walking, 
pointing  the  toes  inward  or  outward,  or  placing  the  feet  firmly 
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Upon  the  ground.  The  tribes  painted  their  faces  in  various 
styles  in  times  of  war,  or  at  sacred  feasts,  according  to  their 
t)ibeH.  Even  the  hair,  of  wliich  the  male  members  of  the  trilx - 
were  very  proud,  was  dressed  in  its  own  fashion,  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  each  tribe. 

The  Sioux  Indian  mother  ties  lier  baby's  feet  together  be- 
tween pieces  of  wood,  to  give  them  the  shape  necessary  for 
following  the  mode  of  walking  pt;culiar  to  the  tribe.  Tin- 
moccasins  reveal  the  tribe  to  which  the  wearer  belongs  by  tlii' 
shape  of  the  sole  and  the  number  of  tags  fastened  behind.    So 


careful  are  the  natives  to  remove  an}'  superfluous  hair  alxjut 
the  face,  that  they  use  tweezers  for  plucking  it  out  by  tli'- 
roots,  and  when  they  desii'e  to  I'emove  it  from  the  sides  of  tin 
head,  they  do  so  by  running  a  hot  stone  over  the  parts.  Befo; 
the  introduction  of  mirrors,  they  used  a  clear  stream  for  dre.ss- 
ing  themselves,  and  this  custom  is  presei'ved  in  the  name  givt'ii 
to  a  looking-glass,  which  means,  "  He  peeped  into  the  water  at 
himself." 

When  Catlin,  the  artist,  travelled  among  the  Indians,  he  fouii'l 
the  Sioux  a  fine-looking  body  of  men,  well   dressisd  in  their 
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ih^mk'ui  juertif^tf*.  a  noble  typo  of  nature's  gentlemen.  He  has 
pi*a)^;v*« :;»r  ii«  in  his  striking  portraits  of  some  of  the  chiefs 
uikI  ¥rinfit/fftirr.h*'  intelligence  and  force  of  will  depicted  on  their 
'•(juiJl/^ua<M>!9-  rhHr  taste  displayed  in  their  features,  and  theii* 
•  li^miMri'  wi*TTf  in  their  standing  and  sitting  attitudes. 

Hi^  iKJtrtiMft  i)f  Hhoodegacha,  a  Ponka  chief,  whose  portrait 
ii*^  ]MutUri  [*~iu\]  of  interest.  "  The  chief,  who  was  wrapped  in 
a  uiitidiij  T^Vv*.  is  a  noble  specimen  of  native  dignit}^  and 
])h']lohtffAt^:  ]}  conversed  much  with  him,  and  from  liis  digni- 
fit^J  uaututx^^  i^  well  as  from  the  soundness  of  his  reasoning, 
J  Uscaii^i  IjlJy  (fonvinced  that  he  deserved  to  be  the  sachem  of 
a  iu<rt-*:  im^'mnH  and  prosperous  tribe.  He  related  to  me,  witli 
j.'i*3at  «4M/«<^«  :rtv|  frankness,  the  poverty  and  distress  of  Ids 
liati'iJ)  i$ui  ,9-ith  the  method  of  a  pliilosopher,  predicted  the 
<rrtaijj  itmi  i'VipifX  extinction  of  his  tril)e,  which  he  had  lujt  the 
j.ow*>r  U'  ja-v-pf;  Poor,  noble  chief,  who  was  equal  to  and 
worthy  tiS  jij  jfp5%t**r  empire  !  He  sat  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer, 
ov«friuOi4«<^' r|>*»  little  cluster  of  his  wii^wams  mint>led  amono- 
tli»'  Uv«.-  nui  like  Caius  Marius  weeping  over  the  ruins  of 
(j&Ti\in^i-  4it>(\  t*rars  as  he  was  descanting  on  the  poverty  of 
iiw-  lU'liaUtt'  iitt^fv  community,  which  he  told  me  had  once 
i*eij  ftifi^*ffiii  mtl  happy.  That  the  buffaloes  which  the  Great 
spirit  Wl  jj;t-r*rt  them  for  food,  and  which  formeidy  spread  all 
uver  tli*?i)  j{-r^r>prTkiries,  had  all  been  killed  or  driven  out  l»y  the 
:i]i]>f*jii/:i  \i^  wliite  men,  who  Avantefl  their  skins:  that  their 
'•')Uiivry  v,ite,ifftr  entirely  destitute  of  game,  and  even  of  roots 
iw  i<j(ji\ .  m- %'•■  \fns  one  continuous  prairie  ;  and  that  his  y(mng 
iii*iii  \Miu*T\-m\nti^  the  countries  of  their  enemies  for  ImfFaloes. 
which  tji*f^  •.f(r<ft.  obliged  to  do,  were  cut  to  pieces  and  destroyed 
in  gi^ait  Huu^Wb  That  his  people  had  foolishly  become  fond  of 
til'  -v\aUH^  aui  'MtA  gi\en  away  everything  in  their  country  for 
It  tliat  ji  tmif^tvoyt'i]  many  of  his  warriors,  and  would  soon 
'Wnn-  ti*»  .*»*i:  rhat  his  tribe  was  too  small  and  his  warrioi*s 
Ujo  feiA"  Uj  jft  •  ri»  war  with  the  tribes  around  them  :  that  they 
Km-  w*ti  irt*f  4\\]ff\  by  the  Sioux  on  the  north,  by. the  Pawnees 
ou  th«.^  ifv>a<n^i**  tt»<*  Osages  and  Konzas  on  the  south,  and  still 
'iion'  aianuxf  "Shm  the  constant  advance  of   the  pale-faces — 
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their  enemie.s  from  the  east — with  whiskey  and  small-pox,  which 
already  had  destroyed  four-fifths  of  his  tribe,  and  would  soon 
impoverish  and  at  last  destroy  the  remainder  of  them.  In  this 
way  did  this  shrewd  philosopher  lament  over  the  unlucky 
destiny  of  his  tribe,  and  I  pitied  him  with  all  my  heart."  The 
Ponkas,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  at  one 
*ime  resided  on  a  branch  of  the  Red  River  and  Lake  Winnipeg. 
The  beautiful  buffalo-skin  lodges  of  the  Sioux,  covered  with 
picture  writing,  so  full  of  interest  to  those  who  can  read  the 
story  of  the  master  of  the  lodge  in  these  strange  characters,  arc 
now  replaced  with  small  lodges  of  duclc  or  cotton,  among  the 
straggling  Indians  of  the  west,  and  houses  on  the  Reservation. 
Good  houses  are  erected  on  the  Reserve  near  Birtle,  and  at 
the  Moose  \V(X)d's  Reserve,  near  Saskatoon.  The  buffalo  was 
the  staple  food  of  these  people,  but  since  they  have  disappeared 
they  are  following  the  customs  of  the  white  people  in  their 
choice  of  food.  During  the  winter  of  1881,  wlien  the  buffaloes 
on  the  River  Missouri  were  returning  to  the  Chinook  region  of 
Southern  Alberta,  the  Crow  and  other  Sioux  Indian  tribe.s  set 
the  prairie  on  fire,  and  the  herds  were  driven  southward  toward 
the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  rivers,  wdiere  they  were  corralled 
by  the  Indians  and  white  people  and  exterminated. 

Frequent  visits  made  to  the  Sioux  camp  at  Moose  Jaw 
brought  me  into  contact  with  these  people,  whom  I  found 
industrious  even  in  their  unsettled  condition,  the  women 
working  in  the  town  at  whatever  they  could  find  as  washer- 
women, and  the  men  splitting  and  sawing  wood,  or  helping 
occasionally  on  the  farms  during  harvest. 

Along  the  line  of  railroad  a  precarious  livelihood  is  obtained 
by  them,  in  polishing  buffalo  horns  and  making  moccasins, 
which  they  sell  to  the  travelling  public.  The  children  are 
happy  in  their  poverty,  scantily  clad,  yet  full  of  joy  when 
they  are  sporting  in  the  water,  or  playing  at  s)  Inning  top. 

As  the  white  traveller  passes  by  their  camp,  the  women  and 
children  seek  their  lodges,  and  peep  through  the  holes  at  the 
stranger,  and  talk  about  him  among  themselves.  Ask  one  of 
them  his  name,  and  he  will  turn  to  another  of  his  fr-iends  to 
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answer  in  his  place.  An  ajfed  chief  wa.s  accustomed  to  spend 
much  of  his  time  around  tlie  .stores,  delighting  to  relate  the 
story  of  his  adventures  and  the  exploits  of  his  tribe.  A  genial 
old  man  was  he,  and  yet,  despite  the  familiarity  of  the  two 
races,  there  was  great  fear  manifested  by  some  of  the  white 
people  during  the  progress  of  the  second  Riel  Rebellion,  lest 
tliey  should  join  the  rebels. 

The  sad  wails  which  I  have  heard  in  the  Sioux  camp  when 
some  little  child  has  died  has  told  more  impressively  than 
words  could  do,  the  depths  and  intensity  of  the  mother's  love. 
No  liand  is  ever  lifted  to  correct  the  children,  and  yet  they  are 
obedient  to  the  instructions  of  their  superiors. 

The  women  dress  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  other  Indian 
tribes  in  the  West ;  yet  the  practised  eye  Cau  tell  by  the  style 
of  painting  the  face  and  the  features,  especially  when  they  let 
fall  a  word  or  two  of  their  language,  the  tribe  to  which  they 
lii'long. 

P(jlygamy  has  been  and  is  .still  practised  among  them,  though 
it  .s  fast  passing  away.  The  girls  marry  when  they  are  young, 
and  they  are  sought  after  by  the  young  men,  who  have  their 
own  method  of  courtship.  The  tribes  of  the  Confederacy  have 
ilitierent  customs  of  courtship.  A  young  man  may  require  the 
services  of  his  parents  to  aid  him  in  making  presents  and 
iirranging  the  marriage  with  the  parents  of  the  girl  They 
have  no  marriage  ceremony,  but  live  together  as  man  and  wife, 
after  all  the  arrangements  between  the  interested  parties  have 
been  made. 

The  Sioux  have  ever  been  noted  as  warriors,  having  been 
designated  as  the  tigei-s  of  the  plains.  The  young  man  is  there- 
fore desirous  of  distinguishing  himself  by  securing  the  scalp  of 
an  enemy,  which  I'ai.ses  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  trioe,  and 
insures  him  a  place  of  honor  among  his  people.  When  they  go 
out  on  the  warpath,  they  blacken  their  faces,  hold  a  feast,  at 
which  they  make  .speeches,  declaring  what  they  will  do,  and 
strike  at  imaginary  foes.  As  they  sing  and  dance  within  the 
lodge,  they  incite  each  other  by  their  speeches,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  excitement  so  to  war. 
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Colonel  Mallory,  in  his  niouo^raph  on  the  "  Picto<;niphs  of  tb" 
American  Indians,"  gives  a  strikinif  sketch  of  the  Dakota  Coun... 
which  consists  of  the  history  of  the  leading;'  events  of  the  Sioux 
for  the  past  fifty  years,  made  by  means  of  picture  writing,  aiKl 
in  this  their  l)attles  have  a  leading  place. 

After  the  .Siovxx  war,  when  Custer  and  his  men  were  slain. 
Sitting  Bull  and  his  tril)e  Hed  to  Canadian  territory,  and  spent 
some  time  at  Fort  Walsh,  one  of  the  posts  of  the  North-West 
Mounted  Police.  Some  of  the  Sioux,  in  1862,  fled  after  tin- 
Minnesota  massacre  to  ^lanitoba,  and  located  at  Sturueoii 
Creek,  about  six  miles*  from  Wiiniipeg.  The  Governor  and 
Council  of  Assiniboia,  at  that  time  governed  the  Province  of 
Assiniboia  under  the  Hudson's  Vmy  Company,  and  Mr.  Dallas, 
the  ( Jovernor-in-Chief ,  reported  to  the  Council  that  he  h;'i' 
visited  the  Sioux  camp,  and  found  about  five  hundred  men 
w(mien  and  children,  who  wei-e  in  gi'cat  destitution,  and  aftt-r 
consultation  with  (iovernor  McTavi.sh,  he  had  ottered  tlu'in 
provisions  to  enable  them  to  i'em(jve  to  such  a  distance  from 
Fort  Garry  as  would  free  the  settlers  from  any  fear  of 
danger,  and  provisions  would  be  conveyed  to  them,  along  witli 
annnmiition,  as  would  ena])le  them  to  secure  game,  an<l  tlni.s 
support  themselves.  They  refused  to  go,  ui-ging  their  inaliility 
to  remove  the  old  men,  women  ami  children  in  the  Vt'inter. 
The  Council  supplied  the  means  of  transit,  and  they  were  con- 
veyed to  the  White  Horse  Plains,  distant  from  Fort  Gany 
twenty  miles.  They  were  supplied  with  provisions,  but  im 
anniiunition. 

The  United  Sttttes  authoritiej^  applied  to  the  Ciovernor-in- 
Chief  of  Rupert's  Land  and  the  Nt)rth-West  Territories,  ami 
received  permission  to  enter  Canadian  territory  to  compel  tin' 
Sioiix  to  return  to  the  United  States,  with  the  intention  of 
punishing  the  leaders  in  the  massacre,  and  giving  the  assuranc-i' 
that  all  others  would  be  dealt  with  in  a  kindly  maimer.  Tlif 
troops  never  came,  and  the  Sioux  were  allowed  to  reniain 
uinnolested. 

In  the  summer  of  18(56  a  band  of  Sioux  came  from  the  Unit'''! 
States  to  visit  their  friends  in  the  Red  River  Settlement,  and  a.s 
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they  were  leaving  (juietly  with  a  nuinbei*  of  Saulteaiix,  they 
were  attacked  by  a  band  of  Red  Lake  8aulteaux  from  the 
United  States,  about  a  mile  from  Fort  Garry,  and  five  of  the 
Sioux  were  slain.  Fearing  an  outbreak,  the  Council  authorized 
the  formation  of  a  mounted  military  force  of  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  settlers  to  insure  peace,  but  their  services  were  not 
re(|uired,  as  the  hostilities  were  not  renewed. 

The  United  States  authorities  again  I'cnewed  negotiations  to 
induce  the  Sioux  to  retiirn  to  their  own  territory,  and  the 
Council  sought  to  secure  their  consent  to  return,  oflfering  them 
the  means  of  transit,  but  they  refused  to  return,  and  no  further 
efforts  were  made  to  have  them  removed  from  the  country. 

When  the  Pi-ovince  of  Manitoba  was  formed,  the  Sioux  were 
camped  in  the  parishes  of  Poplar  Point,  High  Bluff',  and  Portage 
la  Prairie,  and  some  had  gone  further  west  into  the  North- 
West  Territoi'ies.  They  were  quietly  disposed,  and  became 
useful  helpers  to  the  settlers.  Several  times  they  sent  deputa- 
tions to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba 
iv(|uesting  the  granting  of  Reservations,  where  they  might  live 
peaceably  and  receive  assistance  in  securing  agricultural  imple- 
ments to  enable  them  to  farm.  A  Reservation  was  proposed  to 
them  on  Lake  Manitoba,  but  they  were  afraid  of  a  renewed 
conflict  with  the  Red  Lake  Saulteaux,  and  were,  therefore, 
unwilliniT  to  iro  there.  In  187-1'  a  Reservation  on  the  Assini- 
lx)iue  River,  at  Oak  River,  and  another  at  Bird  Tail  Creek  were 
allotted  them,  and  the  Sioux  scattered  throughout  Manitoba 
were  removed  to  them.  In  1876  a  band  of  Sioux,  living  in  the 
district  of  Qu'Appelle,  sent  a  deputation  of  their  chiefs  to 
see  Lieutenant- Govei'nor  Morris  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Laird  at 
Qu'Appelle,  asking  for  a  Reservation,  and  in  1877  another  band 
'if  Sioux  at  the  Turtle  Mountains  sent  two  deputations  to  ask 
for  a  Reserve  in  the  locality  where  they  were  camped.  A 
Reservation  was  allotted  them  near  Oak  Lake,  about  fifty  miles 
north  of  Turtle  Mountains. 

The  Sioux  in  Canada  have  lived  peaceably  and  worked  hard, 
remaining  loyal  to  the  authorities,  and  during  all  the  time  they 
have  resided  in  the  country  there  has  been  only  one  grave 
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offence  coimiiitted,  tlie  puttiiijjf  to  deatli  of  one  of  their  nunilicr 
according  to  their  own  hiw.s.  The  perpetrators  of  the  deed 
escaped,  and  there  was  no  fiirtlier  trouble. 

The  aijed  .Snulteuux  cliief,  Konchroche,  aided  by  niossen<fers 
from  tlie  Government,  visited  the  Sioux,  and  the  enmity 
between  these  tribes  was  buried.  Tlie  American  Sioux  soui^ht 
to  enlist  the  Canadian  Sioux  in  tlie  war  with  the  United  Statr.s 
Government,  but  they  steadily  refused,  and  did  not  in  the  least 
aid  the  rebels. 

In  1877  Sittin<;"  Bull  and  Ins  tribe  Hed  to  Canada,  and  nnicli 
uneasiness  arose  amonj^  the  Canadian  people  at  their  preseiicr 
in  the  North-West.  Major  Cro/ier,  comniandintf  Fort  Walsh, 
dealt  tirndy  with  Sitting  Bull,  and,  along  with  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Macleod,  maintained  peace.  The  American  Conniiis- 
sioners  visited  Fort  Walsh,  under  ."  escort  from  the  Mountcil 
Police,  and  treated  with  the  famous  Indian  chief,  who  refused 
to  return  to  the  United  States.* 

The  chief  recounted,  in  one  of  his  speeches  before  the  coiii- 
missioners,  the  troubles  which  had  been  brouglit  upon  his 
people,  blaming  the  white  people  as  the  cause  of  all  the  depre- 
dations he  had  conniiitted.  After  stating  the  reason  forcomiiR' 
to  Canada,  he  said  : 

"  You  have  got  ears,  and  you  have  got  eyes  to  see  with  them, 
and  you  see  how  I  live  with  these  people.  You  see  me.  Here 
I  am.  If  you  think  I  am  a  fool,  you  are  a  bigger  ffX)l  than  I 
am.  This  house  is  a  medicine  house.  You  come  here  to  tell 
us  lies,  but  we  don't  want  to  hear  them.  I  don't  wish  anv  such 
language  used  to  me — that  is,  to  tell  me  lies  in  my  Great 
Mother's  house.  This  country  is  mine,  and  I  intend  to  stay 
here  and  to  raise  this  country  full  of  grown  people.  See  the.se 
people  here.     We  were  raised  with  them." 

He  shook  hands  with  the  Canadian  officers,  and  then  closed 
his  speech  with  a  touch  of  humor — "  I  wish  you  to  go  back, 
and  to  take  it  eas}'  going  back." 

*  Morris,  "Treaties  of  Cjinadfi  with  the  Indians  of  Manitoba,  the  Nortii- 
West  Territories,  and  Keewatin,"  page.s  270-284. 
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At  tliis  conference  a  Santee  chief  said,  "  I  will  bo  at  peace 
with  these  people  as  lonj^  as  I  live.  Thi.s  country  is  ours.  We 
<li(l  not  give  it  to  you.  You  stole  it  away  from  us.  You  have 
come  over  here  to  tell  us  lies,  and  I  don't  propo.se  to  talk  nmch, 
jinil  that  is  all  I  have  to  say.     I  want  you  to  take  it  ea.sy  going 


lioiue.     Don't  go  in  a  ru.sh. 


An  Indian  woman,  named  "  The  One  that  Speaks  Once," 
siiid  :  "  I  was  over  at  your  country,  I  wanted  to  raise  my  chil- 
dren there,  but  you  did  not  give  me  any  time.  I  came  over  to 
this  country  to  raise  m}'  children  and  have  a  little  peace.  That 
is  all  I  ha\e  to  say  to  you  ;  I  want  you  to  go  back  where  you 
came  from.  These  are  the  people  that  I  am  going  to  stay  with, 
au'l  raise  my  children  with." 

An  Indian,  named  "  The  Crow,"  spoke  boldly  to  the  connnis- 
sidners  of  the  Canadians,  adding :  "  These  people  that  don't 
hide  anything,  they  are  all  the  people  I  like."* 

The  hatred  of  the  Sioux  toward  the  American  soldiers  was 
described  by  him  in  a  few  sentences.  "  Sixty-four  years  ago  I 
shook  hands  with  the  .soldiers,  and  ever  since  that  I  have  had 
hardships.  I  made  peace  with  them,  and  ever  since  then  I  have 
l)een  running  from  one  place  to  another  to  keep  out  of  their 
way." 

After  Sitting  Bull  had  contemptuously  rejected  the  offers  of 
the  American  conunissioners,  he  made  an  un(]ualified  submis- 
sion to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Cana<lian  officers,  which  has 
Iteen  pre.served  for  us  by  one  who  was  present. 

"  i\Iy  friend,  and  all  the  Queen's  men  whom  I  so  respect :  I 
liave  heard  of  your  talk.  I  knew  you  would  speak  to  me  in 
this  way.  Nobody  told  me.  I  just  knew  it.  It  is  right.  I 
came  to  you,  in  the  first  place,  because  I  was  being  hard  driven 
by  the  Americans.  They  broke  their  treaties  with  my  people, 
and  when  I  rose  up  and  fought,  not  against  them,  but  for  our 
rights,  as  the  first  people  on  this  part  of  the  earth,  they  pur- 
sued me  like  a  dog,  and  would  have  hung  me  to  a  tree.  They 
are  not  just.     They  drive  us  into  war,  and  then  seek  to  punish 

*  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  "A  Century  of  Dishonor,"  pages  386-388. 
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us  for  figlitin^.  That  is  not  houert..  TRie  Qneen  would  not  do 
that.  Long  ago,  when  I  was  a  huy,  3  itytrrl  of  the  Queen,  now 
my  (ireat  Motlier.  I  heard  tliat  slif  y^m  just  and  good,  now  I 
know  it.  You  gave;  nie  shelter  whtru  II  wiis  hard  pressed.  My 
own  life  is  dear  to  me,  but  I  did  w.n  viahae  it  when  I  fought 
the  American.s,  but  I  did  value  the  Iji*  of  my  nation.  Theie- 
fore,  I  brought  my  people  to  you.  II  Irj  thank  you  for  wliat 
you  have  done  for  them.  I  will  go  i.  ^he  Red  River  and  be  at 
peace.  Tell  the  Queen  that.  Tel]  V.u  C  will  be  a  g<x)d  man, 
that  my  people  will  be  good.  Tell  b»i'  tlso  that  we  never  were 
bad,  for  she  knows  it  is  not  wrong  t-  i^jjit  fur  life.  My  peo{)le 
are  weary  and  sick.  I  will  take  tli»riuj  ',■>  Red  Deer  River;  and 
now  I  declare  to  you  that  I  will  U'.rt  antrit*  cronble  or  annoy  you, 
or  give  pain  to  the  Queen.  1  will  -W  .<yrtiet;.  I  will  never  light 
on  your  soil  uidess  you  ask  me  to  Lei}'  7  ju,  then  I  will  tight.  I 
wish  you  good.  Good-bye.  Place  ue  vhere  you  like.  I  will 
be  at  peace  in  Canada.  But  you  v  :<;  tre  brave  soldiers  and 
not  treaty-breakei"s,  thieves  and  uju;i«n*ers,  you  would  think 
me  a  coward  if  I  did  not  die  tightiujf  nhe  Americans.  There- 
fore while  I  go  to  the  river  of  the  Bii.*d  Deer  now  to  live  at 
peace,  I  will  come  back  when  my  ljj.'ji^'*H  are  strong  ;  or  if  they 
will  not  come  with  me,  I  will  come  tiiione  and  tight  the  Ameri- 
cans until  death.  You  I  love  and  J^nct :  them  I  hate ;  and 
you,  Queen's  soldiei-s,  would  despiwe  vat^  if  I  did  not  hate  them. 
That  is  all.     I  am  ready  to  go  with  Tore  nt)  the  Red  Deer  river." 

The  Sioux  under  Sitting  Bull  uinimately  left  Canada  and 
submitted  to  the  American  Govesruimnt  Since  that  time  we 
have  not  been  molested  by  any  8if urc  from  the  United  States, 
and  the  Canadian  Sioux  have  dex  ^Ct^i  themselves  to  their 
farming  operations  on  the  ReservaticoH;  Having  spent  so  much 
of  their  time  in  warlike  operati'.tu^-.  tthey  admired  bra\ery 
whenever  manifested,  even  in  the  j»«j?«'ja  of  an  enemy. 

The  Blood  Indians  relate  the  nt'-trr  i)f  one  of  their  young 
men  who  was  desirous  of  distinguiHiiiajj  himself  in  war,  and  the 
opportunity  of  joining  a  small  war  jiiwuy  having  come,  he  united 
with  it  and  started  on  the  warpatik.  The  Bloods  journeyed 
southward  for  several  days,  until  tiitTr  4«,w  encamped  in  a  valley 
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!i  larfje  l)an<l  of  Sioux,  ho  forinidaltic  in  appearance  that  their 
C()uni<;e  departed,  and  they  resolved  to  return  home.  This 
young  man  iletennined  to  remain,  and  refused  to  follow  his 
companions,  who  failed  to  persuade  him  to  accompany  them. 
Witli  fears  for  his  safety,  the  war  party  left  him,  and  turned 
tlu'ir  faces  toward  home.  Our  youthful  wai'Hor  loosened  his 
lior.so,  struck  him  with  his  whip,  and  .sent  him  home.  He  hid 
himself  until  darkness  rested  upon  the  prairie,  and  the  Sioux 
were  fast  asleep.  Creepini^  slowly  into  the  camp,  he  sought 
out  the  lodge  of  the  chief,  where  a  noble-looking  hor  i  was 
fastened  in  readiness  for  any  emergency.  Entering  quietlj  he 
sut  down  by  the  fire,  ate  heartily  from  the  contents  of  a  pot 
which  hung  uj  m  a  tripod,  and  after  satisfying  himself, 
unloosed  his  moccasin,  and  left  it  where  he  sat.  Leaving  the 
iotlge,  he  cut  the  horse  loose  which  stood  near  by,  sprang  upon 
his  back,  shouted  the  war-cry  and  fled.  The  whole  camp  was 
roused. 

The  young  men  sprang  upon  their  hor.ses  and  followed  him, 
but  he  had  one  of  the  best  horses  in  the  camp,  and  far  ahead 
ho  rode  from  his  pursuers.  The  Sioux  gave  up  the  chase 
reluctantly,  and  returned  full  of  admiration  for  the  young  brave 
wlio  had  dared  to  perform  such  a  feat.  As  they  recited  the 
heroisnr  of  the  young  man,  whose  nationality  they  learned  from 
the  moccasin  left  in  the  lodge,  they  said  that  such  a  man  was 
too  good  and  brave  to  be  killed,  and  were  they  able  to  capture 
liini,  they  would  make  him  a  chief. 

The  Sioux  are  inveterate  gamblers,  and  in  many  of  their 
forms  of  amusement  they  will  join,  until  they  have  nothing 
k'ft.  Horse  racing  and  cai'd  playing  they  frecjuently  indulge 
in,  spending  their  evenings  in  the  lodges  in  the  latter  form  of 
amusement.  They  have  numerous  dances,  most  of  which  are 
expressive  of  sacred  things.  Dancing  societies  exist  amongst 
tliem,  the  membera  of  which  pei'form  the  dancing  in  connection 
Mith  the  dances. 

Dr.  Owen  Dorsey  divides  the  dancing  societies  into  three 
classes,  those  which  are  sacred,  including  those  connected  with 
the   practice  of  medicine ;  those  connected  with  bravery  and 
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war ;  and  those  merely  for  social  pleasure.  Sometimen  they 
dance  when  a  patient  recovers,  or  when  they  are  going  on  the 
warpath.  When  any  of  the  warriors  have  been  slain,  they 
sometimes  place  them  in  a  sitting  posture  with  a  rattle  of  deer's 
claws  fastened  to  one  arm,  and  dance  t>ver  their  bodies.  The 
men  dance  alone  in  their  feasts,  and  the  women  have  dancing 
societies  by  themselve.s.  They  have  their  sacred  tents  with 
men  to  look  after  them,  and  sacred  pipes  with  their  keepei-.s. 
They  are  a  religious  people,  praying  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
looking  unto  him  for  lielp  in  their  hunting  or  war  expeditions, 
and  holding  many  things  sacred  to  their  religion.  Of  course 
their  ideas  on  religious  matters  differ  from  those  of  the  white 
people,  yet  they  are  sincere  in  their  devotion.  Numerous 
sacred  festivals  have  they,  including  the  sun  dance,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Blackfeet.  They  have  myths  of  the  creation  of 
the  world,  the  origin  of  man,  the  flood,  and  the  coming  of  a 
Redeemer.* 

During  the  spring  of  1888,  the  son  of  the  Sioux  chief  of  the 
band  of  Moose  Jaw  died,  and  the  deceased  was  placed  in  a  coffin 
covered  with  red  cloth  and  deposited  upon  a  platform  i-aised 
about  ten  feet  in  the  air,  on  four  stout  poles.  When  the  body 
was  placed  on  the  platform,  a  horse  belonging  to  the  deceased 
was  tied  by  the  tail  to  one  of  the  posts,  and  shot.  I  saw  the 
bones  of  the  animal  under  the  scaffold,  the  dogs  having  eaten 
the  flesh.  A  large  and  a  small  coflin,  trimmed  alike,  were  lyintj 
on  the  scattbld.  The  medicine  man's  drum  has  often  soundeil 
in  my  ears,  and  the  drum  and  songs  of  the  gamblers  have 
reminded  me  of  the  days  spent  among  the  Blackfeet.  One  of 
the  last  raids  made  by  the  American  Sioux  in  Manitoba  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pilot  Mound,  before  that  portion  of  the  country 
was  settled  by  the  white  people,  when  they  attacked  the 
Delorme  half-breed  settlement  and  killed  several  persons, 
besides  stealing  their  hoi'ses. 

When  the  Sioux  settled  upon  their  Reservations,  some  of 
them  were  anxious  to  have  a  missionary  reside  amongst  them. 

•*  "  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  pages  3lU-{  i4. 
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Among  the  Canadian  Sioux  were  some  who  had  betui  Churcli 
meinber.s  of  the  Sioux  mission,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  John 
P.  Williamson  and  Dr.  S.  R.  Riggs.  One  of  them  was  Wamde- 
okeya  (Eagle  Help),  who  had  been  Dr.  Riggs'  helper  in  his 
Dakota  translations.  These  isolated  native  Christians  corre- 
sponrted  with  their  old  friends  in  the  south,  and  their  appeal 
was  placed  before  the  Presbyterian  Board  by  Dr.  Williamson, 
and  an  appropriation  was  made  to  .«C'nd  a  native  preacher 
among  the  Canadian  Sioux.  Solomon  Toonkanshaecheye,  an 
ordained  native  pastor,  who  was  an  efficient  worker  and  had 
I't'latives  in  Canada,  was  sent  in  June,  1875,  accompanied  by 
Samuel  Hopkins,  as  his  assistant.  They  began  their  labors 
among  the  Sioux  at  Bird-Tail  Creek,  and  travelled  among  the 
scattered  bands.  Owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  people,  these 
two  devoted  men,  after  laboring  with  success  for  a  few  months, 
were  compelled  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  month  of  I\Iarch,  Henok  Appearing  Cloud,  one  of  the 
Canadian  Sioux,  wrote  that  he  had  taught  .school  during  the 
winter  and  preached  among  the  people.  So  great  was  the 
ilcsire  for  a  v.iissionary  by  these  peoplf  that  Henok  wrote: 
"  Although  I  am  poor  and  often  starving,  I  keep  my  heart  just 
as  though  I  were  rich.  When  I  read  again  in  the  Sacred  Book 
wliat  Jesus  the  Lord  has  promised  us,  my  heart  is  glad.  I  am 
thinking  if  the  minister  will  only  come  this  sunniie'"  and  stay 
with  us  a  little  while,  our  hearts  will  rejoice.  If  he  comes  to 
stay  wit  1  us  for  a  long  time,  we  will  rejoice  more.  But  as  we 
lire  so  ofuen  in  a  starving  condition,  I  know  it  will  be  hard  for 
anyone  to  come." 

The  R(!V.  Dr.  John  Black,  of  Kildonan,  heard  of  the  strong 
ilesire  of  the  Canadian  Sioux  to  have  a  missionary,  and 
lit'coming  deeply  interested  in  them,  wrote  to  Dr.  Williamson, 
[.iv)posing  that  the  Presbytei'ian  Board  in  Canada  assume  the 
responsibility  of  caring  for  them.  Dr.  Black's  overtures  were 
not  entertained  by  the  Missionary  Committee,  but  the  following 
year  the  mission  was  midertaken,  so  that  in  the  month  of 
October,  1877,  Solomon  set  out  for  his  mission  at  the  Bird-Tail 
Creek  Reserve. 
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In  the  summer  of  1879,  Solomon  reported  a  ehurf 'i  organized, 
with  thirteen  members,  which  they  named  Middle  Hill.  Solomon 
and  Henok  made  a  missionary  tour  among  the  scattered  settle- 
ments of  Sioux  in  Canada.  They  visited  the  people,  preaching 
and  praying,  and  were  cheered  with  the  results  of  their  toui', 
though  they  met  with  some  opposition.  The  church  prospertMl 
under  Solomon's  care.  Some  of  the  people  died  rejoicing  in  tlie 
truth  of  the  Gospel. 

The  missionary  relates  the  story  of  the  death  of  his  .son,  aged 
seven  yeara,  in  a  pathetic  strain  :  "  From  the  time  he  could  hear 
me  speak  I  have  endeavored  to  train  him  up  in  all  gentleness 
and  obedience,  in  truth  and  in  peace.  Now,  for  two  years  in 
this  country  he  has  ])een  my  little  helper.  When  some  could 
not  say  their  letters,  he  taught  them.  He  also  taught  them  to 
pray,  and  when  any  were  told  to  repeat  the  connnandments, 
and  were  ashamed  to  do  so,  he  repeated  them  first,  for  he 
remembered  them  all.  Hence,  I  was  ver  much  attache<l  to 
him.  But  this  last  winter  he  was  taken  sick,  and  from  the  first 
it  seemed  that  he  would  not  get  well.  But  while  he  lived  it 
was  possible  to  help  him,  and  so  we  did  to  the  extent  of  our 
ability.  He  failed  gradually.  He  was  a  long  time  sick.  But 
he  was  not  afraid  to  die.  He  often  prayed.  When  he  was 
dying,  but  quite  conscious  of  everything  that  took  place,  then 
he  prayed,  and  we  listened.  He  repeated  the  prayer  of  tlie 
Lord  Jesus  audibly  to  the  end.  That  was  the  last  voice  we 
heard  from  him.  Perhaps  when  our  time  comes,  and  they  come 
for  us  to  climb  up  to  the  hill  of  the  mountain  of  Jehovah,  then 
we  think  we  .shall  hear  his  new  voice.  Therefore,  although  we 
are  sad,  we  do  not  cry  immoderately." 

Solomon  labored  faithfully  for  .some  years  with  gi'eat  success, 
not  only  on  the  Reserve,  but  as  far  west  as  Moose  Jaw,  and 
then  returned  home  to  die.  He  has  gone,  but  the  work  still 
continues,* 

The  English  Chui'ch  commenced  a  mission  upon  the  Reserve 
at  Oak  River,  near  Griswold.  This  was  begun  shortly  after 
the  Indians  located  upon  the  Reserve. 


*S.  R.  Riggs'  "  Forty  Years  with  the  Sioux,"  pages  .374-381. 
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Some  years  ago  I  liad  the  pleasui'e  of  visiting  the  Sioux 
•school  at  Portage  La  Prairie,  supported  chiefly  by  the  enter- 
prise of  the  ladies  of  the  town.  The  children  were  intelligent, 
and  sang  for  their  visitors  very  sweetly  some  hymns,  in  their 
own  tongue.  A  school  is  raaintained  by  the  Presbyterians 
among  the  Sioux  at  Prince  Albert,  and  a  good  work  is  being 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the  Methodist  Mission  at  the 
Moose  Wood's  Reserve,  near  Saskatoon. 

The  Canadian  Sioux  a?"e  making  progress  in  the  art  of 
a<,n'iculture,  and  advancing  in  civilization.  The  picture  writing 
and  sign  language  of  these  people  present  features  of  great 
interest,  exhibiting  intellectual  power  and  ta.ste. 

The  language  of  the  Siouan  family  has  several  dialects.  So 
extensive  is  the  language,  that  Dr.  Riggs'  dictionary  contains 
.sixteen  thou.sand  words.  It  is  a  melodious  tongue,  has  nearly 
one  hundred  primitive  verbal  roots,  numerous  separate  and 
incorporate  prepositions,  three  conjugations  of  the  verb ;  three 
numbers,  singular,  dual  and  plural ;  three  moods,  indicative, 
intinative  and  imperative :  and  two  tenses,  the  indefinite  and 
future.  There  are  several  forms  of  the  verb,  named  by  Dr. 
Riggs,  the  fre(iuentative,  absolute,  possessive,  reflexive  and 
dative,  with  other  numerous  forms.  A  single  verb,  conjugated, 
will  show  in  its  modifications  more  than  five  hundred  changes. 

The  following  words  were  collected  in  the  lodges  of  the 
«Sioux  at  Moose  Jaw,  as  I  visited  them  in  the  summer  of  1890 : 


Suka,  a  dog. 
Sukaka,  a  horse. 
Tonga,  big. 
Waste,  good. 
Muste,  it  is  hot. 
Iijtaitoke,  to-day. 
Hiliuna,  to-morrow. 
Wo/.ila,  one. 
Nopa,  two. 
Yaniina,  three. 
Topa,  four. 
Aliipe,  sleep. 
Ahipewozila,ono  sleep  ; 
i.e.,  one  night. 


Ahipe wi, the  moon  ;(.e., 

the  sleep  sun. 
Ahipetsoka,  midnight ; 

i.t'.,  half  a  moon. 
Tsoka,  half. 
Wi,  the  sun. 
Wihenapa,  sunrise. 
Wetsokahia,   mid-day  ; 

i.e.,  half  a  sun. 
Wikutcila,   afternoon  ; 

i.e.,  little  sun. 
Wimahia,  sunset. 
Tci.stila,  little. 
Kutciala,  little. 


lokapaga,  night. 

Kupe,  come. 

lyayo,  go. 

Muza.s    kouje,    one 
dollar. 

Kaj  papeyamina,  seventy- 
five  cents. 

Kaj    papenopa,  fifty 
cents. 

Kaj      papewozila, 
twenty-five  cents. 

(Note  the  names  o(  one, 
two  and  three  in  the 
lasl  tliree  words.) 

Okise,  ten  cents. 
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IVfianata,  my  head. 
Nifinata,  thy  head. 
Witcanata,    a   man's 
head. 
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Linata,  hia  head. 
Tush,  tosh,  and  to  sig- 
nify, yes. 
Kauin,  no. 


Ibalamenekete,  I  go. 
Mie,  I. 

Miwaqhataa,  I  laugh. 
Icjhataa,  he  laughs. 


There  is  an  extensive  literature  in  the  Sioux  lanj^uage,  c(jiii- 
prisinf^  the  Bible,  hymn-books,  catechiHUi.s,  "  Pilgrim's  Progi'es,s,'' 
fframrnars,  dictionaries,  vocabularies,  and  a  newspaper,  called 
the  Word-Carrier.  These  belong  to  the  American  Sioux,  but 
some  of  them  are  in  use  amonj^  the  Canadian  Sioux.  Canada 
may  well  feel  proud  of  the  fact,  that  these  aliens  have  ever 
l')f',en  faittiful.  The  late  Sioux  war  cost  the  United  States  two 
million  dollars,  besides  much  anxiety  and  vexation,  but  the 
policy  of  the  Canadians  towards  the  Sioux  has  been  to  treat 
them  justly,  asking  from  them  loyalty  to  the  Government,  and 
an  earnest  endeavor  to  labor  for  the  welfare  of  their  race. 

THE   MICMAC   INDIANS. 

fn  the  summer  of  1534,  as  Jacfjues  Cartier  and  his  associates 
were  in  search  for  a  passage  to  the  Indies,  after  having  discov- 
erofl  Miramichi  Bay,  they  were  suiTounded  by  a  lai'ge  number 
ryf  en  noes,  containing  several  hundred  people,  who  caused  them 
so  much  annoyance,  and  foreboded  danger,  that  the  noble 
Frenchman  was  compelled  to  fire  his  cannon  among  them  so 
as  to  disperse  them.  These  were  the  Micmac  Indians,  a  hardy 
coast  tribe  of  red  men,  who  found  a  livelihood  in  the  summer 
as  fishf^r-folk,  and  in  the  winter  repaired  to  the  interior,  where 
they  hunted  the  animals  which  roamed  the  forests  during- 
those  early  years  in  Eastern  Canada. 

Jacques  Cartier  met  these  people  again  upon  the  mainland 
after  his  encounter  with  them  in  their  canoes,  and  propitiated 
their  chief  by  the  gift  of  a  red  hat — a  precious  thing  always 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Canadian  red  man.* 

These  Micmacs,  sometimes  spelled  "Mikmaks,"  are  su|)posei| 
by  .some  students  of  Micmac  histcny  to  be  related  to  the  lost 
triV»e  of  Beothuks,  who  formerly  dwelt  in  Newfoundland,  and  of 

*  Winsor's  "Critical  History  of  America,"  Vol.  IV.,  page  49. 
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hjcatiid  ij    .*•  ,  . 
<^i,rl_\'  it>e»/j<A  .r 
li-um  N«»N<  •ti>i:yt 
Bruiwsw«<y  .  j|»y 
l'<  mudiamJ 

any  wiiii>  i^^rf 
the  triU/  iiift  .#.< 
the  iauu  vvjt*  -}» 
man  <it^ime^  rt  i 
Th*^  •¥i»»^  lit*- 
\ <»uij|r  Vii*u*<ti'nt 
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wliom  v>rt ;  ln\f  is  known.*  The  strongest  evidence  from  the 
diff*irtiiM>r  if'  mtfsia&^t  points  to  a  hatred  of  each  other,  ending 
iij  th*'  (i*3e\>rt^U}n  of  the  Beothuks.  From  an  examination  of 
their  u«yt<*»>rt<|^'^  r>iland  concludes  that  the  Micmacs  and 
Noi-seiuini  jputt^  in  contact  with  each  other  in  the  prehistoric 
im^n^^  oi  '.AitMHtti  for  in  the  old  Norse  legends  tliere  is  to  be 
iuuiid  luiiti  n  ''ommon  with  the  Micmac. 

Nat  iitg  •M«}«f>t  fnim  their  home  were  to  be  seen  the  Eskimo 
ui  Lal>ra/i</f  ,<ii^i  this  coast  tribe  of  red  men,  in  their  hunting 
<'Xj>editi<>j^  jftW;  the  hardy  children  of  the  cold,  who  have  left 
liie  'ini]H*3»  ♦/■  r heir  associations  with  them,  in  the  stories  which 
still  liij^^i?*  ti  -h*»  memories  of  the  aged  men,  and  in  their  tradi- 
tiurib  ti*y*.'r  iii'ftfffi  the  record  of  a  visit  of  some  Eskimos  to  the 
land  of  Um  'Jf\t>mfie».f 

Tlihia^:  ijfieif^  belong  to  the  great  Algonquin  family,  compris- 
lu^  out  iKf-tM^iflinjest  <livisions  of  the  red  men  on  the  continent. 
Th*^  Mi«ii*j^  l^TYnhspot,  Passamaquoddy,  Abnaki,  and  Malicete 
ludiuiij-  ^<  t)i,»TTtselves  the  Wabanaki,  which  means  the  "People 
who  Livi;  ti.irX^  Rl*tst,''  or  near  to  the  rising  sun. 

In  tU:-  Hiitp-  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Micmacs  are 
hjcaUid  iu  :^m*  i^cotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  while  in  the 
enrly  i'tjetirtT#-,rtf  luissiionaries  they  were  found  along  the  coast 
li'om  Nos<,  -^Mriijjiar  t«)  Gaspe,  and  within  the  interior  of  New 
Bruiirtv\ii-ir  %^rH  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  New- 
fimtidiatif. 

In  Um: 'M*mt»^  ti-aditions  we  learn  that  before  there  were 
any  wiitt>  u^tfi  in  the  country  a  young  woman,  belonging  to 
the  triU;,ii»iJf!^ singular  dream  of  a  small  island  floating  toward 
the  laud  ¥iiU  ^»,\]  trees  upon  it  and  human  beings,  and  a  young 
luan  dris*«c«   n  s-ftbhit-skin  garments. 

Th*-  *vi«»  f(^^  of  the  tribe  were  unable  to  interpret  the 
youu^  VitHimt'»'<\rr^u\,  hut  next  day  the  people  saw  an  island 
li'>at  UjVtini   hf  land  and  become  stationary,  having  trees  upon 

♦A.  *^.   (•M^.tM^.   in  "Proceedings  of  the  Americiin  Thil.  Society," 

vok.  A XI!  ,%*m. 

+  Cii»ri4»f  t-  fo^nd'H  "Algon(|uin  Legends  of  New  Engliind,"  pagea 
'■>lii:  Wuiw^..  'O^^tical  History,"  Vol.  I.,  page  321. 
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it,  witli  bears  in  the  branches.  They  seized  their  bow.s  and 
arrows  and  ru.slied  toward  the  shore,  wlien  they  found  a  ship, 
and  instead  of  beai-s  on  trees,  men  were  climbing  the  rigging  ol 
the  vessel.  A  canoe  was  lowered  into  the  water,  and  several 
men  sprang  into  it,  having  with  them  a  man  dressed  in  white 
garments,  who  was  paddled  to  the  shore,  and  went  among  the 
people  speaking  a  strange  language,  but  evincing  by  his  manner 
his  desire  to  be  on  friendly  terms. 

This  was  a  priest  who  had  come  to  teach  them  a  new  reli- 
gion, and  though  the  people  listened  to  the  truths  he  tauglit, 
the  wise  men  opposed  him,  for  the  dream  had  been  given  to  a 
woman,  and  not  to  a  wise  man.* 

Since  the  advent  of  the  sailors  with  their  strange  waj's,  the 
white  people  have  mingled  ynth.  the  Wabanaki  until  tlie 
present  day,  sometimes  on  friendly  terms  and  sometimes  in  war. 

Within  the  Dominion  there  are  about  four  thousand  Micmacs. 
In  1890  there  were  in  the  provinces  as  follows :  Quebec,  six 
hundred  and  twenty  ;  N<jva  Scotia,  two  thousand  and  seventy- 
six  ;  New  B''unswick,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine  ;  Prince 
Edward  Island,  three  hundred  and  fotirteen,  and  a  few  in  New- 
foundland. 

Dressed  in  the  garments  of  primitive  people,  and  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  they  contrived  to  maintain  themselves  by  the 
products  of  the  sea  and  forest,  wandering  from  place  to  place, 
and  locating  for  a  short  period  when  successful  in  their  hunt. 
The  old-time  native  costume,  usuall}'^  worn  by  Indians,  was  kept 
up  among  the  Micmacs  until  within  the  past  two  or  three 
decades,  but  at  the  present  day,  only  a  few  old  women  are  to  be 
found  wearing  the  old-fashioned  head  and  shoulder  gear. 

As  the  tribe  is  scattered  over  the  eastern  provinces  there 
exist  difficulties  in  their  attempts  to  become  self-supporting, 
and  variety  as  to  their  work.  They  are  engaged  chiefly  in 
farming  and  fishing.  In  some  places,  especially  on  the  west 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  their  services  are  sought  as  guides, 
whereas  on  the  Lennox  Island  Reserve  they  manage  to  eke  out 
a  precarious  living  by  means  of  the  prolific  oyster  beds,  and  the 


"American  Antiquarian,"  Vol.  XII.,  page  165. 
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maniifactiu'e   of  Indian  goods,  wliich   tliey  sell   in  the   towns 
within  easy  travelling  distance  from  their  home.* 

The  Micmacs,  despite  tlunr  hard  fare,  were  happy  in  their 
poverty,  .singing  and  dancing  with  great  glee  when  nature 
smiled  upon  them.  Upon  the  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia  may  still 
be  seen  the  pictogniphs  of  the  Micmacs,  and  amongst  the.se  may 
be  noticed  the  elaborate  masks  worn  by  them  in  their  dance.s. 
They  have  among  their  dances  one  called  the  "  snake  dance," 
which,  in  the  early  history  of  the  people,  had  no  doubt  a  religions 
significance,  but  has  been  lost.  This  dance  is  generally  ja-r- 
formed  with  other  dances,  and  is  known  by  the  tortuous 
performances  of  the  dancers,  resend)ling  the  motions  of  a  snake. 
Another  significant  dance  is  called  the  "  trade  dance,"  from  the 
fact  that  the  dancer  repairs  to  the  lodge  of  a  friend,  and  before 
entei'ing  sings  n  song.  Singing  his  song  the  man  enters  the 
lodge,  dancing  and  looking  around,  fixes  his  eyes  upon  .some- 
thing he  desires,  and  pointing  to  it,  otlei-s  a  price  for  it.  The 
owner  of  the  article  nuist  .sell  this  article  or  .something  else  of 
equal  value.-f 

The  language  of  the  Micmacs  belongs  to  the  Algonquin  .stock 
of  lanmiage.  It  was  firat  reduced  to  writiuir  bv  the  Recollet 
missionaries  who  dwelt  among  the  people.  When  Biard,  the 
Jesuit  missionary,  was  living  in  the  ]\Iicmac  camp  in  1(511,  he 
struggled  hard  to  ma.ster  the  language,  but  found  it  lacking  in 
many  terms  needful  to  enable  hin»  to  express  religious  ideas. 
Bribing  an  Indian  by  a  mouldy  biscuit  he  sought  to  know  the 
]\Iicmac  etjuivalents  for  faith,  hope,  charity,  sacrament,  l)aptisni, 
and  other  religious  terms,  and  with  the  result,  .as  Parkman  tells 
us,  that  the  Indian  aiim.sed  himself  by  giving  unto  him 
unseendy  woi'ds.  When  the  missionary  used  these  in  his  teach- 
ing and  his  Indian  catechism,  the  effect  was  ludicrous,  and 
tended  not  to  the  elevation  of  their  minds  and  the  growth  of 
piety. 

In  lt)55,  Chretien  Leclerc(],  a  member  of  the  Recollet  Order 

*  "Department  of  Indiiin  Aftiiirs  Bhie  Book,"  1890. 
+  J.   Walter  Fewkes,   in  "Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,"  Vol.  III., 
pages  257-280. 
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of  Franciscans,  was  sent  to  Canada  as  a  missionary,  and  for  six 
years  he  labored  amon^'  the  Indians  along  the  coast  of  the 
Inland  of  Gaspe.  During  the  second  year  of  his  residence 
iiiiiong  the  Gaspesians,  he  determined  to  devise  some  easy 
inuthod  for  teaching  the  people  to  read.  Little  progress  had 
been  made  under  the  old  system  of  using  Roman  characters,  and 
by  simply  memorizing  the  prayers  taught  them  by  the  mission- 
ary, the  people  had  not  been  greatly  enlightened.  Observing 
some  children  making  marks  on  a  piece  of  birch  liai'k,  and  after 
repeating  a  word  of  a  prayer,  pointing  to  the  mark  representing 
tbis  word,  the  missionary  thought  that  he  might  jii'epare  such 
ii  system  as  would  be  easy  for  them  to  learn  to  read.  Accord- 
ingly he  prepared  a  system  of  hieroglyjihics,  which  enabled  the 
Micmacs  to  leai'u  the  prayers  in  a  short  time,  and  this  syllabary, 
Leclerc(i  said,  was  prized  so  nu^ch  by  the  people  that  they  pre- 
served their  papers  in  neat  bark  cases  adorned  with  wampum, 
beads  and  porcupine  (juills.*  This  Micmac  .syllabic  system  is 
still  in  use.  This  system  has  been  used  extensively  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in  the  preparation  of  religious 
works  for  the  Micmacs,  but  the  Rev.  Dr.  8.  T.  Rand,  who  was 
an  eminent  scholar  of  the  Micmac  and  kindred  languages,  dis- 
carded its  use,  believing  that  it  hindered  the  people  in  their 
progress  in  civilization.  Several  grammars  and  vocabularies 
bave  been  prepared  in  the  ^licmac,  and  Dr.  Rand  completed  a 
-Micmac  dictionary  of  forty  thousand  words. 

Grannnarsand  vocabularies  in  manuscript  by  various  authors 
remain  in  the  possession  of  individuals,  or  in  libraries,  especially 
ill  that  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Quebec.  The  Abbe  Maillard 
prepared  a  granunar  of  the  jMicmac  and  other  works  relating  to 
the  customs  of  the  people,  or  as  religious  helps.-f"  The  most 
ahle  linguist,  however,  was  Dr.  Pand,  who  spent  over  forty 
years  among  tiie  Micmacs,  laboring  as  a  missionary,  studying 
their   language,    mythology    and    early    history,   and    writing , 

*  Winaor's  "  Critical  History  of  America,"  Vol.  IV.,  pages  268,  269. 

t  Filling's  "Bibliography  of  Algonquin  Languages,"  pages  303-306. 
Rev.  George  Patterson,  D.D.,  in  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada,"  Vol.  IX.,  pages  168-169. 
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numerous  w  orks  upon  tliL'  Micuiac  tonj^uo.  He  npeaks  of  mv^- 
in<r  hynuiH  in  tlie  mellifhiou.s  Miciuac  tonj^ue,  wliich  Is  endless 
in  its  compounds  and  <fnunmatieal  clianf^'es,  and  utterly  incap- 
able of  bein<(  represented  by  si^ns.  Micmac  words  become 
Anglicised,  like  those  of  other  Indian  lanj,aia;^es,  so  that  they 
become  almost  unrecognizable.  As  in  the  word  Cadie  or  Kady- 
Quoddy,  which  simply  nutans  a  "  place  or  region,"  and  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  some  other  noun,  as  Suna'cady,  the  place  of 
cranberries,  and  Pestumo-(|Uoddy,  the  place  of  pollacks.  Up(jn 
the  rocks  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  State  of  Maine  there  have 
been  discovered  Miemac  inscriptions,  some  of  which  antedate 
the  advent  of  the  white  man,  and  others  show  the  influence  of 
the  teaching  of  the  missionaries.  Colonel  Mallery  says  tlifSf 
rock  inscriptions  can  best  be  interprete<l  by  means  of  tlie  sign 
language,  but  as  the  Micmacs  do  not  now  use  this  form  of 
speech,  the  gestures  of  the  other  members  of  the  Algoufjuin 
family  must  be  applied  to  their  interpretation.  Aboriginal 
figures  of  fishes,  whales,  wigwams,  native  animals,  with  sketches 
of  modem  things,  have  been  found ;  and  Colonel  Mallery  was 
fortunate  in  ^"'curing  impressions  of  a  tive-pointed  star,  an 
animal  supposed  to  be  a  bear,  an  aboriginal  head  and  bust,  a 
very  artistic  moose,  and  a  clustre  of  three  trees,  .separated  at 
the  roots,  conjectured  to  signify  the  first,  second  ami  third 
chiefs  of  the  tribe. 

During  the  struggle  in  Acadia  the  j\Iicmacs  were  instigated 
by  the  French  priest  Le  Loutre  to  fight  against  the  English, 
aiid  so  determined  were  they  to  assist  the  French  that  the 
English  were  compelled  to  i-etire.  They  fought  with  great 
valor  against  their  Mohawk  foes,  who  came  down  upon  theui 
in  great  numbers.  Strange  tales  are  told  of  the  hated  Iroquois 
and  the  Micmacs  in  the  days  of  war.  In  the  quiet  harbor  of 
the  picturesque  village  of  Bic,  and  not  far  distant  from  Cacouna, 
lies  L'Islet  au  Massacre,  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  centuries  have  come  and  gone  since  a  band  of  three 
hundred  Micmac  men,  women  and  children,  fleeing  in  their 
canoes  from  the  blood-thirsty  Iro([Uois,  sought,  amid  the  dark- 
ness and  the  storm,  rest  for  their  weary  limbs  within  the  dark 
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ivci'sst's  oF  tlu!  eiivt'  upon  the  barren  Lslet  bt'sidu  the  villn^e  of" 
Bic.  Soundly  thvy  slept,  lieedless,  becuu.se  unHuspiciouH,  of  the 
kiiowledj^e  their  foes  had  of  the  course  they  had  taken,  (luards 
there  were  none  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  enemy,  for 
who  could  find  their  way  to  this  rocky  speck  ])y  the  sea  on 
such  a  stormy  nifjjht.  Having  dra^^cd  tlieir  boats  up  the  steep 
cliff's  and  hidden  tlusm  in  the  n)cky  recesses,  daring  woidd  be 
the  foe  who  would  risk  his  life  to  explore  this  rock  on  such  a 
stormy  ni^^ht.  Asleep  upon  the  rocky  floor,  secure  from  all 
alarm,  the  night  wore  on,  when  the  Micmjic  warriors  were 
aroused  from  their  slumbers  by  the  war-cries  of  the  Inxpiois, 
and  the  shrieks  of  their  wounded  friends. 

Driven  from  their  rocky  retreat,  the  poisoned  arrows  foun<l 
sure  lodgment  in  the  bodies  of  the  Micmacs,  and  soon,  amid  the 
cries  of  the  dying  and  the  wailing  of  the  storm,  the  bloody 
work  was  done.  When  the  sun  rose,  five  timid  Micmac  warriors, 
the  last  of  that  noble  band,  cautiously  surveyed  the  scene.  The 
iMidies  of  their  conu'ades  lay  in  pools  of  blood,  their  scalps  taken 
to  grace  the  lodges  of  the  Iro<juois.  Assured  of  the  departui'e 
of  the  enemy,  they  .sought  and  found  some  canoes  which 
remained  unharmed,  and  in  them  they  sought  the  settlement 
at  Bic,  to  relate  to  deeply-interested  listeners  the  massacre  of 
their  friends.  Such  a  tale  seemed  incredible,  and  the  doubting 
ones  sought  the  Islet  to  certify  tlie  truthfulness  of  the  story 
which  had  tilled  their  ears.  Ahis  !  it  was  too  true.  The  Islet 
I  tore  traces  of  a  terrible  struggle,  and  all  around  lay  the  bodies 
of  the  Micmac  dead.  The  (juaint  villagers  of  Bic  tell,  with 
striking  emphasis,  the  story  of  L'Islet  au  Massacre,  the  departure 
of  the  lonely  Micmac  survivors,  the  weird  cries  heard,  and  the 
strange  spectres  seen  liy  their  forefathers,  as  they  gazed  upon 
the  Islet  on  .stormy  nights. 

The  legends  of  the  Micmacs  have  furnished  an  interesting 
Ki'ld  for  ninnerous  explorers.  Dr.  S.  T.  Rand  collected  nearly 
one  hundred  Micmac  tales.  Charles  G.  Leland  has  written  an 
interesting  work,  "  The  Algoncjuin  Legends."  Edward  Jack,  of 
Frederickton,  has  assiduously  gathered  many  legends  from  the 
Micmacs,  and  other  workers  among  the  same  tribe  have  trea- 
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surcd  tales  of  tlicsc  people  worthy  '.«1' jirt»*<«^rv;ition.    The  Imliaii 
tribes  have  each  a  <listinctive  cultu?*7'.i-f  ,  ,i,s  Ffiawatha  aiiion^' 
the  Six  Nations,  the  OM  Man   of  tiit  ituu'kr'uots,  an<l  (jllooseai) 
of  the   Miciiiacs.      The   Blackf<Kjt  ^'•'ji'il  Man   and   the   Micniac 
CilooHcap  performed  noble  and  i^nol'i'    j-i-tl.s.  rnle<l  as  giants  in 
their  respective  tribes,  and  althouy-b  liti*     \\:i\ .-;  g(jne  from  earth, 
they  are  not  dead,  but  live  in  a  laud  Haicnown  to  the  red  men. 
Di'.  Rand  related  in  the  "  Aniericau  Annii(niinan  "  some  of  the 
legemls  of  these  people,  which  will  iJixj+Oi';it»'  the  mytholoj^y  of 
the  Micmacs.    One  of  these  is  called  "  A-^*,''»«)kwes,"  a  story  show- 
ing the  stupidity  and  physical  stren^T'i'     r  che  giants  :     "Some 
'ittle  boys  were  out  hunting.     A-co'.>kv  *?*  i  giant,  was  prowlinj,' 
around  watching  for  his  prey — hui  •     ,•  '  r  people.     In  order  to 
attract  the  boys,  he  imitated  the  jli'.u»*»    ^r  the  cock  partridge, 
the   drummer.     This  he  did  by  )sltij]:?puiij;  his  palms  upon  his 
breast.     The  little  boys  hearing  the  xt'\t^  were  deceived  by  it 
and  fell  into  the  trap.     The  huge  giiiitr. — they  are  amazingly 
Htrong,  covered  with  hair,  and  axe  cuaiaiihalH,  regular  gorillas — 
seized  the  boys  and   intended   to  dtM^i  nheir  heads  against  ii 
stone,  but  mistook  an  ant-hill  for  a  Htuier.  ;md  so  merely  .stmmeil 
and  did  not  kill  them,  e.Kcept  one — <.\u>:  wan  killed.     The  giant 
then  plac  h1  them  all  in  a  huge  b'»fjttikrijoo,  a  large  birchen 
A'essel,  and  strapped  them  on  ))is  ?«;k  and  started  for  home. 
The  boys  soon  recovered  from  v!hv;  limning,  and  began  ti) 
speculate  upon  their  chances  for  *ih(>.:^:.     He  certainly  must  have 
seemed  rather  a   hopeless   undei"taikiiaii;   but  we  never  know 
what  we  can  do  till  we  try.     One  oJ"  ilie  I'Kjys  harl  a  knife  with 
him,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  sb'.ioJii  cut  a  hole  through  the 
boochkajoo,  and  that  one  after  aii'.nmii'  chey  would  jump  out 
and  scud  for  home.     In  order  not  ni'»  awaken  suspicion,  they 
waited  until  they  heard  the  liml>K  rifflnling  on  the  bark  as  the 
giant  passed  under  the   trees,   befoTr^  che  process  of   cuttini;' 
eommenced.     As  soon  as  the  hole  wu>  larg*^  enough,  one  slipped 
out,  and  another,  and    another,   uuii;   .ill    were  gone  but  the 
dead  one.     The  giant  being  so  hlj-'aii^  he  never  perceived  the 
ditfeience  ni  vhe  weight  of  the  load.     Wlien.  he  arrived  at  home 
be  left  his  load  outside  and  went  iuto-  liia  wigwam.     Theiv  he 
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liad  a  coninido  waitiiii;  I'or  him,  to  whom  lio  communicatcil  his 
niKjil  success.  But  on  (jpeniuf^  the  ca<^e,  the  Ijii'ds  had  Hown, 
all  hut  one — Tokooso-i^oohohsijik.  Then  they  procee(U!d  to 
roast  th(!  ])rey,  and  sat  down  by  the  tiro  to  watch  and  wait  till 
it  was  done. 

"  The  childreiv  soon  reached  their  home  and  spread  the  alarm. 
A  number  ot'  the  men  armed  in  hot  haste  and  pursued  the  jjiant. 
Before  the  meal  was  cooked  they  reached  the  place.  Whiz ! 
came  an  arrow,  and  struck  the  one  in  the  side  who  had  carrie<l 
ott' the  children.  He  made  a  slic^ht  movement  and  complained 
(if  a  stitch  in  the  side.  Soon  another  arrow  followetl,  and 
iiuothci',  hut  so  silent  and  so  swift  that  neither  perceived  what 
they  were ;  hut  the  fellow  fell  slowly  over  as  though  falling 
asleep.  His  companion  rallied  him  on  being  so  sleepy  and  going 
tu  sleep  l)('fore  his  tender  morsel  had  Iteen  toasted.  But  soon 
lie  also  lu'gan  to  be  troubltMl.  Sharp  pains  began  to  dart 
through  him,  and  .sliarp  darts  to  pierce  him,  and  he  also  fell 
dead."* 

Another  interesting  legend  is  that  of  the  Moosewood  Man: 
"  Away  in  the  woods  dwelt  a  young  woman  alone.  She  had  to 
depend  upon  her  own  exertions  for  everything.  Slie  procured 
liei  own  fuel,  hunted  her  own  food  and  prepared  it.  As  she 
had  no  comrade  she  was  often  lonely  and  sad.  One  day  when 
gathering  fuel  she  cut  and  prepared  a  noos-a-gun,  a  "  poker  for 
the  fire,"  of  minkudowok — moo.sewood — and  brought  it  home 
with  her.  She  did  not  bring  it  in  the  wigwam,  but  stuck  it  up 
in  the  ground  outside.  Some  time  in  the  evening  she  heard  a 
.sound  as  of  a  human  voice  outside,  complaining  of  the  cold. 

"  '  Numus,  my  sister,  kaoochee,  I  am  cold.' 

" '  Come  in  and  warm  youi-self,  then,'  was  the  answer. 

" '  I  cannot  come  in  ;  I  am  naked,'  was  the  reply. 

"  '  Wait  then,  and  I  will  put  out  some  clothes,'  she  tells  him. 

"  This  is  soon  done.  He  dones  the  robes  tossed  out  to  him 
and  walks  in,  a  fine-looking  young  fellow,  who  takes  his  seat  as 
tiie  girl's  younger  brother;  i.e.,  younger  than  she.     (The  Indians, 

*"  American  Antiquarifin,"  Vol.  XIII.,  page  41.  "Legends  of  the 
.Micuiacs,"  l)y  Rev.  S.  T.  Rand,  edited  by  Helen  L.  Web.ster. 
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and  it  is  the  saine  with  the  Bannacks,  have  a  word  lor  a  brother 
older  than  the  speaker,  and  another  to  designate  a  brother  wh(» 
is  younger  than  tlie  speaker.  Sisters  are  distinguislied  in  the 
same  way).  The  poker  slie  left  standing  outside  the  door  had 
become  metamorphosed,  and  proves  a  very  ben(;ticial  acquisition. 
He  is  very  afi'able  and  kind,  and  withal  a  very  expert  hunter, 
so  that  all  the  wants  of  the  home  are  bountifully  supplied.  He 
is  named  Minkodowogook,  from  the  wood  from  which  he  sprang. 
After  a  time  his  female  friend  hints  to  him  that  it  would  be 
well  for  him  to  seek  a  companion. 

'"  I  am  lonely,'  says  she,  'when  you  are  away.  I  want  you 
to  fetch  me  a  sister-in-law.' 

"  To  tljis  reasonable  suggestion  he  cotisents,  and  they  talk  the 
matter  over  and  make  'trrangemaiits  for  carrying  their  plans 
into  execution. 

"  The  sister  tells  \nr.  where  to  go  and  how  to  pass  certain 
dangers.  'You  will  iiave  to  pass  several  nests  of  serpents,  but 
you  nmst  not  tiglit  them  nor  meddle  with  them.  Clap  one  end 
of  your  bow  on  the  ground,  and  use  it  as  a  pole  to  assist  you  iti 
jumping,  and  le.ip  right  straight  acro.ss  them.'  Having  received 
his  instructions,  he  .starts  on  his  journey.  After  a  while  his 
sister  becomes  lonely  from  the  loss  of  his  company,  and  resolves 
to  follow  him.  To  give  him  warning  she  sings,  ami  he  hears 
and  answers  her  in  the  same  style,  instructing  her  to  go  back 
and  not  come  after  him.  She  doef.  .so.  He  goes  on  until  he 
comes  to  a  large  Indian  village.  He  follows  his  sister's  instruc- 
tions and  enters  one  of  th(i  hxlges. 

"  There,  as  he  had  expected,  he  finds  quiti;  a  bevy  of  giids,  ;md 
one — she  is  the  youngest  of  the  group — who  excels  in  beauty. 
He  walks  up  and  takes  Ins  seat  by  her  side.  This,  as  she 
remains  seated  and  the  parents'  silence,  show  their  acquiescence, 
settles  the  matter,  >ind  consummates  the  marriage.  The  beauty 
of  his  countenance  and  his  manly  bearing  liave  won  the  heait 
of  i/.  e  maiden  and  conciliated  the  esteem  of  tiie  fathe  •.  I>nt 
the  young  men  of  the  village  are  indignant.  The  youi  g  lady 
has  had  many  suitors,  who  have  all  been  rejected,  and  mow  ti) 
see  her  so  easily  won  by  a  si,ranger — this  is  outrageous.  They 
determine  to  kill  him. 
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"  Meanwhile  liis  father-in-lav  tells  him  to  <>;o  out  and  try  his 
lianfl  at  huntiny.  When  ho  ivturns,  successi'ul,  they  will  pre- 
liiirc  a  festival  in  honor  of  the  marriage.  So  he  takes  his  wife 
with  him,  and  his  father-in-law's  canoes,  and  pusiiing  up  the 
liver  to  the  native  {^rounds,  follov^'ing  the  directions  given  by 
tlu'  oM  man,  they  come  to  a  steep  descent  and  push  up  through 
the  rapids,  land  and  construct  a  temporary  hue,  and  he  goes 
into  the  hunting  business  in  earnest.  He  is  at  home  in  that 
(jccupation,  and  l.»efore  many  days  he  has  collected  a  large 
amount  of  furs  and  venison,  and  is  prepared  to  return.  But  a 
company  has  been  formed  to  cut  him  oft'  and  i*ob  hnn  of  his 
prize.  A  band  of  young  men  in  the  village,  who  are  skilled  in 
iiKV^ical  arts  have  followed  him,  and  reached  the  ])lace  where 
he  has  pitched  his  hut.  But  now  the  trouble  is  how  to  proceed. 
Tliey  dare  not  attack  him  openly,  anil  as  to  their  wiles,  he  may 
be  able  to  outdo  then^.  But  they  adopt  this  ])lan  :  One  of  them 
is  to  transform  himself  into  a  mouse  and  insinuate  himself 
under  the  blanket  while  the  man  is  asleep,  and  thus  give  him 
the  fatal  stab.  But  our  hero  is  wide  awake.  When  the  mouse 
approaches  he  (piietly  claps  jiis  knee  t)n  him  all  unconsciously, 
■IS  he  pretends,  and  squeezes  the  little  fellow  most  lovingly. 
The  poor  mou.se  cannot  stand  the  pressure,  and  sings  out  most 
hiistily.  This  arou.ses  the  wifi  ,  who,  ])erceiving  that  her  hus- 
hand  is  resting  his  leg  heavily  upon  some  poor  fellow,  jogs  him 
and  tries  to  make  him  iniderstand  what  is  going  forward.  But 
lie  is  wonderfully  dull  of  conij^rehonsion,  and  cannot  understand 
what  she  is  .saying,  but  manci';os,  by  what  seems  an  all  uncon- 
scious movement,  to  S(|Ue'./e  the  wily  foe — the  small  mouse — 
more  attectionately,  He  does  not  design  to  kill  him,  however, 
liut  to  overcome  and  fvighten  him,  and  send  him  oft".  So  finally 
111."  leleases  him,  and  iievir  did  a  poor  mouse  make  greater 
>[)i'<'d  to  escape.  Hv  carries  the  warning  to  his  companions, 
nil!  they  conchide  to  lieat  a  ha.sty  I'etreat. 

'  .Minkodowog(jok  now  prepares  to  return.  He  asks  his  wife 
il  she  is  willing  to  take  the  canoe  with  its  load  back  to  the 
village  alone,  and  allow  him  to  go  and  fetch  his  sister.  She 
says  she  is  willing,  and  he  sees  her  .safely  otl".     She  arrives  in 
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due  time  and  makes  a  report  to  her  fatlitr.  All  'ire  amazed  at 
the  amount  of  food  and  fur  collected  in  so  short  a  time.  They 
convey  it  all  up  safely  to  the  village,  and  then  await  his  return. 
After  a  few  daj.s  he  comes,  bringing  with  him  his  sister,  and 
the  feasts  and  sports  connnence.  He  is  challenged  to  dive  and 
see  who  can  remain  tlie  longest  under  water.  He  accepts  the 
challenge,  and  goes  out  with  his  antagonist. 

"  '  What  are  you  ? '  asks  Minkodowogook. 

" '  I  am  a  loon,'  answers  the  other  proudly. 

"  '  I  am  a  Chigumovetch,'  he  answers. 

"  Down  go  the  di  'ers,  and  after  a  long  time  the  poor  loon 
floats  up  to  the  top  and  drifts— dead — dcnvn  the  river.  Tin- 
spectators  wait  a  long  while  and  finally  the  Chigumovcech 
co'iies  up,  flaps  his  wings  exultingly  and  comes  to  land  in 
triumph. 

" '  Let  us  trv  a  ^-ame  of  ffrowiuij,'  savs  another. 

"  '  What  will  you  choose  to  be  ? '  says  Minkodowogook. 

"  '  I  will  be  a  pine  tree.' 

"  '  Very  well ;  I  am  the  elm.' 

"  So  at  it  they  go.  One  rises  a  large  white  pine,  but  encum- 
bered himself  with  branches,  Mdiich  exposes  him  to  the  blasts  of 
the  hurricane.  The  other  rises  high,  naked  of  limbs,  and  when 
the  blast  ci)mes,  he  always  bends,  but  retains  his  hold  on  the 
earth,  while  his  rival  is  overturned  an<l  killed.  The  strun;,^!' 
comes  ort"  victorious  in  every  contest,  and  returns  e.xultingly  to 
the  camp.  His  father-indaw  is  prou  1  of  him,  but  his  other 
daughters,  especially  the  eldest,  are  full  of  envy  and  rage. 

"  Meanwhile  our  hero  is  presented  by  his  wife  with  a  tine,  little 
boy.  The  sister  pretends  to  be  very  friendly  and  asks  to  nurse 
the  child,  Itut  the  mother  decliiies  her  j.ssistance.  As  slie  is 
suspicious  of  the  ill -suppressed  jeahnisy  of  her  sister.  '  I  can 
take  care  of  my  babe  myself,'  she  tells  her.  After  awhile  the 
father-in-law  advises  him  to  move  back  to  his  own  nativ<^  place. 
The  jealousy  of  the  hunters  is  deepening.  He  takes  thf  ;.d\ice 
and  departs.  His  father-in-law  provides  hiii  v  iUi  i  canoe, 
provisions,  and  weapons  to  defend  himself  with  if  he  is  ii;  U;  'ved. 
He  has  not  gone  far  befoi'e  he  is  pursued  and  overtaken,  but  he 
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is  t'ound  to  l)e  as  (food  in  battle  as  in  a  cliase.  His  foes  are  soon 
killed  or  dispersed,  and  he  and  his  family  return  safely  to  his 
own  land."  * 

In  this  stor'  of  the  Moosewood  Man  we  lla^  e  the  familiar 
myth  of  the  ""^win  Brothers  of  the  Iroijuois  and  'he  Blood-Clot 
Bjy  of  the  Bhvckfeet.  We  observe  the  same  contention 
between  tlie  Good  and  Bad  as  in  this  story  anumg  other  Indian 
t''ibes,  the  minor  details  of  the  story  l)eing  variable. 

The  story  of  Glooscap  is  like  unto  that  of  the  Blackfoot 
(31d  Man.  Glooscap  came  from  the  far  East  across  the  great 
sea,  and  it  was  he  who  taught  the  Indians  all  they  knoM-.  He 
was  their  teacher,  guide  and  friend,  teaching  them  how  to  hunt, 
tish,  and  till  the  soil.  He  was  good,  kind  and  brave,  and 
ilirected  the  Indians  how  to  become  wise  and  good.  When  lu- 
crtine  to  this  land  his  boat  was  a  granite  rock,  and  he  Wi»3 
accompanied  by  a  woman,  but  she  was  not  liis  wife,  as  he  never 
had  one.  He  put  to  sea  in  his  strange  canoe,  taking  with  him 
a  young  woman  who  was  a  bad  character,  which  was  evidenced 
1)V  the  storm  which  arose,  and  determined  to  wt  rid  of  her,  he 
sought  c'.o  land,  and  <is  he  sprang  asliure,  lie  pushed  the  craft 
seawai  -  J'inallj''  she  w&s  trr.,r.oformed  into  a  ferocious  tish, 
Gloo.c  i^  -i  it  away  toward  the  far  West,  telling  the  Indians 
that  't  t!!>.v  were  good,  they  could  follow  him  at  death  and 
make  the    abode  with  him.-t* 

The  sacreil  ,'umber  among  tlie  Micmacs  is  seven,  lesembling 
that  of  the  white  man,  and  diti'ering  from  the  Dakotas  aT,d 
Blackfeet,  whose  sacred  numl)er  is  four.:J: 

The  Micmacs  of  the  present  day,  when  brought  under  the 
civilizing  influence  of  the  Gospel,  are  a,n  honest  and  industrious 
people,  but  in  too  many  pases  contact  with  the  white  race  has 
iiKbu  1  them  to  manufacture  goods  foi-  sale,  by  which  they 
vif.ii  ■  ,-  '  il-irres  and  towns  to  sell  their  wares,  and  1)ecome 
''educe.'.,  ilirough  drink  and  idleness,  to  extreme  poverty.  Some 
of  the  Micmac  bands  are  in(Uisti'ious  and  attend  to  farming,  but 
others  are  thriftless.     The    Micmacs  of  Quebt'c  are  favorably 

*'*  American  Antiiiuivriiui,"  Vol.  XIII.,  page  l(i8. 

+  "  Aiuorican  Autii|iiai'i;iii,"  Voi.  XII.,  page  28.'5. 

I  "  Tranaactions  of  the  Canadian  Institute,"  Vol.  III.,  page  20.'?. 
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situated,  the  soil  on  their  Reserves  beinj^  jjjood,  and  when  they 
work,  ;i  bountiful  harvest  rewards  their  labors.  They  an- 
ffood  trappei\s  and  fishermen,  yet  their  progress  is  slow.  Tin- 
population  is  increasinj;;  slowly,  but  their  love  of  intoxicants  is 
a  t^'reat  bindranoe  toward  civilization.  The  Micniacs  of  Nova 
Scotia  are  <^enei  '  '  •clf-.supporting,  and  are  reputed  an  lion  ;.st, 
industrious,  and  hi  dinj;'  people. 

One  of  the  agents  -  i;he  Government  says,  concerning  them  : 
"  There  is  one  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Micmacs  whicli 
c^mnot  be  too  highly  praised.  Living,  as  they  do,  they  fre- 
fjuently  sutler  many  privations.  This  (ivening  they  may  not 
have  to-morrow's  breakfast  in  reserve  for  themselves  and 
families,  and  yet  a  case  of  theft  from  their  white  neighbors  is, 
J  believe,  utterly  unknown.  The  gradual  elevation  of  a  race 
with  a  fair  characteristic  like  this  .so  firndy  impressed  on 
them  ought  not  to  be  despaired  of.  ...  I  am  happy  to  Im- 
able  \.o  report  an  unnustakablc  impi'ov<'meiit  in  the  condition 
of  all  the  Indians  in  my  agency.  Eiich  succeeding  year  shows 
more  clearly  than  the  preceding  one  that  it  is  only  a  ([Uestioii 
of  time  to  find  them  good  and  usctul  citizens,  provided  only 
that  they  are  well  treated,  and  have  fair  opportunities  of 
improvement." 

Tbt'sc  people  are  engaged  in  various  t)CCU[)ations,  as  fishinij, 
hunting  coopering,  basket  making,  cutting  timber  and  porpfM.st- 
ahooting,  while  some  find  employMiient  Jit  mills,  or  on  the  rail- 
ways.    Yet  they  are  slowly  decreasing  in  numbers. 

The  Micmacs  of  New  Brunswick  are  engaged  chiefly  in 
Hshing  and  farming,  and  ai'c  <lecreasing  in  poi)ulation,  iii- 
duc<'d  th    >ugh  tlif  use  of  intoxicants. 

Fn  Prince  Edward  Island  the  Micmacs  may  Ije  divided  iiit^) 
those  who  stay  at  home  and  devote  themsclvtvs  to  agriculture, 
reay)iiig  a  blessing  in  cond'ort,  an  impi-oved  moi-al  sentiment, 
and  tlie  pleasure  which  ai'ises  from  industrious  habits,  ami 
th(')se  v/ho  pursues  a  nomadic  life,  loitering  around  tlit;  towns  in 
i:K)verty,  with  littlt^  to  eat  and  V(My  poorly  clad.  The  latter. 
eHpecially,  are  passing  away.* 

-  "  Departniont  of  Indiiin  Attairs  Blue  Books,"  18H8  !»1. 
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Muti>Hfh»*-:  vnrk  amoni;  tlie  Micinacs  was  bciiuu  iu  the 
lxf>:iiJiiii^  iif  thf  sev'enteenth  ceiikuy,  the  rudiments  of  the 
Mi'-'Uia^--  kt4^iMt^  hieincr  collected  as  early  as  UiVl  The  Recollet 
i'dth^fts^  ii^mtM  thf  coast  of  Acadia  in  the  first  years  of  the 
ctumry  liU'  .if^^t  missionaries,  Perrault  and  Turiris,  devoted 
tlwDi-T.-:  n  fhf^  \ficmacs,  itinerating^-  among  the  scattered 
<:siiiij<  '>jti^«j.  for  the  sick,  and  Hutterini;-  many  hardships, 
biai'i  i'\M:i»»t\  ;»nd  Lyonne  studied  the  lan<^ua*;e,  and  founded 
a  niMi^mi  «**»trtjf  cbem,  hut  few  converts  were  won  to  the  faith. 
Uuiiui-  «J>*f,  ;rt  16«1,  devotedly  attached  to  his  flock  :  Richard 
cijutinu^j  liiA.-  jfiii^rM  nn,l  gained  a  measure  of  success.  When 
Bihiiop  |J«*^4  s-if«it»^l  Oaspe  in  1659,  one  hundred  and  forty 
iwiiixut  »:*fu  if%>^f,f^i^,f\  fo,.  continuation. 

'V\it-  h-v^A^fk  took  charge  of  the  Micmac  Mission,  and  the 
iu>i*iia.U^ilf^  rj.^l*»rcf|  labored  hai  1,  devising-  his  syllaljary  of 
tli*'  la,iiff»4a^  .♦ffieh  remains  till  the  present  as  an  evidence  of 
iii»<  z^mi  ttm-  'i^rotion.  The  majority  of  the  Micmacs  have 
v-xit'iM^]  n;t*mt*>nfkry  instruction  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
iiiih«i<.>iiiH>3.-  uitW  thf"  prosent  day.* 

Th^-   iin\   \\f  ^  7   Rrtnd  was  drawn  toward  the  wandering 

Miciiia<>  4^Umr  1H4«,  and  resolved  to  devote    himself  to  the 

«tu<iy  it\   \U^  lanjfnftge.       Meeting  with   a   French  sailor  in 

mvmwuw^i    ft-ince  Edward  Island,  who  had   lived  among 

1'  Jlidi«til^  t,$i^  \v'}»H  conversant  with  the  French,  English  and 

iciiw*!.-  iitUi*im^r  hf>  ohtainerl   help  from   him  in   studying  the 

Dv.  lUfW  ♦Vij*r*  i-PTiiarkahle  man.  He  began  life  as  a  poor 
jii'fma*M/<  'Sffiirr  Uw  knowledge,  which  he  sought  in  varif)Us 
a>>.  OiM  -tmrnh  at  the  Wolfville  Academy  studying  Latin 
ah  liih  Wl^fjUfff^,^  ^4»^nring  an  education  through  an  in.stitu- 
ui)  \iM  4^1^  rhis  expenence  he  resolved  to  teach  himself. 
•  luiiMUH^',  -^.Tiw.  Ffehrew,  Latin,  (Ireek,  French,  (ierman, 
mnnii  iuiimi  .md  '.he  languages  of  the  Micmac  and  Mali.seet 
I'liCiii-'  H*  j%j»*irrd  a.s  a  missionary  among  the  Micmacs  from 
+•»  till  Jii^  f>n*h   in    1889,  and  for  twenty  years  he  received 


*VVmwf#  '1[Jrtlti«4  Htrtory  of  America,"  Vol.  IV.,  pages  2()(5-2«9  ; 
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no  salary  from  any  missionary  society.  Lejjends,  catochisin, 
hymns,  portions  of  tlie  Bible,  a  Micmac  grammar,  and  a 
dictionary  of  tlie  same  language,  comprising  forty  tliousand 
words,  were  part  of  the  work.* 

There  are  seveniJ  x'eliirious  works  in  the  Micmac  lani;ua<jf(>, 
including  liynni  booksj  catechisms  and  prayer  ])ooks,  by  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  Dr.  Rand  translated  the  Xt'w 
Testament,  some  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  ti-acts. 
Several  grammars  have  been  prepared  and  various  voca1)u- 
laries.  As  an  illustration  of  the  structure  of  the  language  I 
append  Leclerccj's  translation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  : 

"  Nushinen  Wajok  ebin  tchiptook  delwigin  meguidedenifk 
Wajok  n'telidanen  tchiptook  ignemwiek  ixla  nemulek  iilode- 
chinen  Natel  wajok  deli  chkedoolk  tchiptook  deli  chkeihiltk 
makimiquek  eimek  Delamukubenigual  echemieguel  apch  nc- 
guech  kichkook  delamooktech  penegunnenwin  nilunen :  deli 
abikchiktakachik  wegaiwinametnik  elp  kel  nixkam  abikcliik- 
twin  elweultiek  nielkeninrech  winnchudil  mu  k'tvii'aliiicii 
keginukamkel  winnchiguel  twaktwin.     N'delietch." 

The  following  short  vocabulary  of  the  Micmac  language  will 
show  the  peculiarities  of  their  form  of  speech  : 

Kakumik,  stand. 


Kesikwteiak,    to   be 

afraid. 
Meniiije,  alive. 
Ookweioode,  angry. 
Kesagawegoos,  August 
Mijooajeech,  baby. 
Mpakuni,  back. 
Winsit,  bad. 
Weiopsk,  bead. 
Menichk,  berries. 


Pasaalook,  clouds. 
Temsuu),  cut. 
Piskeak,  dai'kness. 
Mijese,  eat. 
Booktaoo,  tire. 
Ootoogwajun,  forehead. 
Mpetun,  hand. 
Tumeegun,  hatchet. 


Seamogun,  aui^ar. 
Webetunie,  teeth. 
Abeesh,  thread 
Ebaboosowa,  warm. 
Weisis,  beast. 
Wokwis,  fox. 
WabuH,  hare. 


Mijooajech,  Indian  boy.    Abist^mooch,  marten. 
Abitajecch,  Indian  girl.    Kitpoo,  eagle. 


Boochkafoo,  birch  bark.    Mkusun,  moccasin. 


Pakadoo,  bite. 
Maktawao,  black. 
Situnegoo,    blow    the 

nose. 
(.)otool,  boat  or  canoe. 
Kwcjumeak,  boil. 
Peg.iadoo,  break. 


Mtoon,  mouth.  \ 

Mkuse,  nail. 
Mema,  oil. 
Kikpasai  ,  rain. 
Wiskubok,  salt  water. 
Edi'k,  sit  down. 
Koobech,  snow. 


Senumkw,  goose. 
Abokujech,  woodpecker. 
Pulamook,  salmon. 
Maskawe,  birch  tree. 
Owaojit,  spider. 
Kuledow,  raspberry. 
Mooinoman,    whortle- 
berry. 


Maclean'H  "  Indians  of  Canada,"  page  340. 
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Small  p.^rties  of  Kootenay  Indians  were  sometimes  met  with 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  during  my  early 
veiirs  in  the  ]\[acleod  district,  when  they  had  come  to  trade 
with  the  white  traders  or  barter  horses  with  the  Blood  Indians. 
riKy  were  a  noble-looking  lot  of  men.  The  sounds  of  their 
deeply  guttural  language  and  the  fine  dresses  worn  made  an 
impression  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  The  traders  spoke  of 
tliem  as  an  honest  and  industrious  tribe,  dignified  and  intel- 
ligent above  any  of  the  tribes  of  the  plains.  Women  belonging 
to  the  Crow  and  Cree  tribes  were  found  living  with  Blackfoot 
husbands,  and  although  I  have  met  some  of  these  only  one 
Kootenay  woman  have  I  seen  in  the  Blood  Indian  camp.  She 
spoke  her  own  language  and  the  husband  interpreted,  while 
the  children  conversed  in  the  language  of  their  mother.  The 
husband  had  lived  for  several  years  in  the  camp  of  the  Kootenay 
hulians,  and  his  wife  had  never  been  from  the  home  of  her  own 
people. 

The  Blackfeet,  in  their  native  language,  called  these  people 
Ivutonae,  an  individual  Kootenay  being  called  Kutenaekwan. 
This  latter  word  was  sometimes  used  as  a  proper  name,  one 
of  my  Blood  Indian  friends  being  named  Kutenaekwan.  These 
people  are  called  by  various  writers  :  Kootanie,  Kootenuha, 
Koetenay,  Cootonais,  Cootanie,  with  other  forms  of  the  same 
mime.  They  were  known  when  De  Smet  was  among  them^ 
in  1845,  by  the  general  name  of  the  Skalzi,  and  were  divided 
into  two  tribes,  called  the  Flat  Bows  and  the  Kootenays.  Flat 
B(nv  and  Kootenay  liave  been  used  interchangeably  as  names 
for  these  Indians.  Dawson  divides  them  according  to  the  areas 
occupied  by  them,  into  the  Upper  Kootenay,  Lower  Kootenay, 
Tobacco  Plains  Kootenay  and  Flathead  Kootenay.    Some  writers 

*  "  New  Indian  Sketches,"  by  Rev.  P.  J.  De  Sniet.  Dr  Fiiinz  Boaz,  in 
Fiftii  niul  Sixth  "  Rei)ort8  on  the  North -We.storn  Trilies  of  Cfuiada," 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Dr.  A.  F.  Chamberlain, 
ill  Eighth  "Report  on  the  North-Western  Tril)e3  of  Canada,"  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science." 
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tlivido  tht'iii  into  tlic  Upper  and  Lowor  Kootenay  Indians. 
Alexander  Henry  speaks  of  the  Flat  Bows  or  Lake  Indians,  aiuj 
distiiignishes  them  from  the  Ivootenays.  He  made  a  trip  tn 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  ISll,  and  came  in  contact  with  several 
Indian  tribes.  In  the  Kootena}'  Plain  he  found  tlie  old  ttints  of 
the  Kootenays  ma<le  of  split  wood,  thatched  with  branches  ami 
grass.  In  his  journal  he  says  :  "  Of  the  several  tribes  of  Indians 
to  the  southward  and  westward  of  the  Kootones  we  are  but 
only  just  beginninn-  to  be  acquainted  ;  those  whom  we  now 
actually  trade  with  at  pivsent  are  the  following  :  The  Flat 
Bows  or  Lake  Indians,  the  Saleeish  or  Flatheads,  the  Kully- 
spell  or  Earbobs,  the  Skeetshues  or  Pointed  Hearts,  the  Simp()il>, 
and  the  .Sapetens  or  Nez  Perce.  The  Flat  Bows  dwell  on  a  laigf 
lake  on  McGillivray's  river,  in  its  course  to  the  Colund)ia. 
They  have  no  horses,  and  their  canoes  are  made  of  pine  bark, 
which  are  very  slender  and  weak.  The  Flatheatls  are  numerous, 
iind  dwell  more  to  the  southward  along  the  8aleeish  river. 
They  have  large  numbers  of  horses.  Li(iuor  not  having  been 
supplied  to  the  L'olundna  River  Indians,  they  were  free  from 
many  of  the  vices  connnon  to  the  eastern  tribes." 

They  speak  a  deep,  guttural  language,  called  by  Howse  "tlic 
rapid  Cootonais,"  ditHcult  for  a  stx-anger  to  learn,  di.stinct  from 
that  spoken  by  any  other  tribe,  and  forming,  according  to  Dr. 
Chamberlain,  a  stock  by  itself.  Its  grammatical  constructi<jn 
has  been  studied  by  Drs.  Boas  and  Chamberlain,  the  latter 
having  prepared  a  grammar,  and  vocabularies  of  the  language 
have  been  compiled  by  the.se  writers  and  by  De  Smet  an<l 
Dawson.  Like  the  other  Indian  tribes,  they  have  a  significant 
sign  language.  The  noun  has  no  cases,  the  singular  and  plinul 
are  not  distinguished  by  .separate  forms,  and  the  adjective  pn- 
cedes  the  noun. 

The  construction  of  the  language  can  best  be  seen  by  selec- 
tions of  words  from  those  who  have  specially  examined  it,  tln' 
spelling  of  them  being  given  according  to  the  methods  adopted 
by  each  writer,  Dr.  Boas  gives  the  personal  and  possessive  pro- 
nouns in  this  manner: — 

I,  kamin :  thou,  ninko;  he,  ninkois ;  we,  kamina'tla;  yon, 
niuko'nisgitl ;  they,  ninko'isis. 
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My,  ka;  thy,  nis;  his,  is;  oiir,  ka-na'tla ;  your,  ni's-gitl;  their, 
Isis. 

In  1859  Do  Sinet  and  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson  in  1883  collected 
separate  vocabularioK  of  the  languaf;e,  which  are  worthy  of  com- 
parison, and  a  selection  from  these  writers  is  now  given  : 


De  Smvf,. 

D<urson. 

Man, 

Tittekete 

Titkatth 

Woman, 

Pelgki 

Pahtlke 

Young  man, 

Nitstehelg 

Unstautl 

My  father. 

Kettitto 

Katittoo 

My  mother, 

Kamma 

Kamnia 

My  husband, 

Kennukglakkanelg 

Kanouklukunna 

My  wife. 

Kattelgnammo 

Kathiamoo 

My  son, 

Kannagalgli 

Kunhutle 

My  daughter. 

KesKUwi 

Kasoowin 

Pipe, 

Koos 

Koos 

Day, 

.Jaukisitnemme 

Nokunmitun 

Night, 

Kitsilgmouiet 

Tshlmitun 

Morning, 

Woulgnem 

VVitlnum 

To-day, 

Nowsinnemomteke 

Nowsunmitka 

Yesterday, 

Walgkowa 

Watlkoo 

To-morrow, 

Kannewouit 

Kunmeit 

Thunder, 

Numma 

Nunia 

Lightning. 

Kelgglettelglig 

Akutlimkooattilitlih 

Water, 

Woo 

Wuho 

Rain, 

Akkeglukkekakkek 

Wutlukookoot 

Snow, 

Akkeglo 

Aakloo 

Hail, 

Kappekamake 

Kopkoomaaka 

Ice, 

Akowete 

•    Akooita 

Head, 

Ekkeglem 

Aklamaana 

Hair, 

EkkukLtgla 

Akukeklanena 

Face, 

Akkakkane 

Akunkuneinna 

Forehead, 

Akkinnekelg 

Akinkutlenam 

One, 

Nutkwinne 

Oke 

Two, 

Ash 

Aas 

Three, 

Kelgse 

Katlsa 

Four, 

Gatse 

Haalsa 

Five, 

Yikko 

Yeko 

Six, 

Nmisse 

Enmissa 

Seven, 

Wiatelggle 

ITstatla 

Eight, 

(Jgwatse 

Wohatsa    • 

Nine, 

Kykittowe 

Kaikitoa 

Ten, 

Ittowe 

Ittoo 

rff    'I 
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De  Smet. 

Ddwsun, 

Eloven, 

Ittowonglenkkwu 

Klaooke 

Twelve, 

Ittuwougleash 

Klaaa 

Twenty, 

Yowo 

Aiyoowoo 

Thirty, 

Kiitteaennewe 

Katltsanoo 

Fwrty, 

(Jatseiuiowo 

Kaittsaanoo 

One  hundred, 

Ittowinnowe 

Itawoonawoo 

Dog, 

Gelgai 

Haatltsin 

Bedver, 

Sinna 

Sinna 

Gun, 

Tewwo 

Trtwoo 

Tobacco, 

Yakkyt                  • 

Yaket 

House, 

Kitteglana 

Yakaklana 

The  Upper  Kootenay  Indiana  are  chiefly  canoe  Indians,  and 
tlie  Lower  liorse  Indians.  Tliis  cliange  in  the  Lower  Kootenays 
has  very  likely  taken  place  through  their  contact  with  the  Flat- 
heads,  who  owned  large  bands  of  liorses.  The  Plegans  kept  up 
a  continual  ♦I'eud  with  the  Kootenays,  but  made  peace  with  tlifiii, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  pass  through  their  territory  to  tliat 
of  the  Flatheads  to  procure  horses.  When  Alexander  Ilcnrv 
went  amongst  them  they  had  no  horses,  and  the  sub.se(jui.'nt 
possession  of  these  must  have  arisen  through  contact  with  other 
tribes.  A  singular  fact  is  mentioned  by  Sir  George  SimpsDii. 
namely,  a  female  chief  among  these  people.  In  1843,  Rowand. 
an  old  trader,  estimated  the  Canadian  "  Kooteenaies  "  at  one 
hundi^ed  lodges,  containing  eight  hundred  .souls.  De  Smet 
visited  their  camps  in  1845  and  1859,  and  he  gives  the  popula- 
tion of  the  "  Kootenays  and  Flat  Bows "  at  more  than  one 
thousand  .souls.  The  census  returns  for  1891,  for  the  Kootenay 
Agency,  which  includes  forty-one  Shiiswap  Indians,  g"e  tln' 
population  at  six  hundred  and  ninety-six  souls.  These  Indians 
inhabit  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  and  Kootenay  rivers,  west 
of  the  territory  of  the  Blackfoot  and  Stoney  Indians.  The 
name  of  the  people  has  been  given  to  the  valley,  district,  lake. 
river  and  pa.ss  in  the  region  where  they  dwell,  a  land  rich  in 
minerals  and  beautiful  scenery,  and  abounding  in  fish  and  game. 
Mountain  .sheep,  goats  and  deer  afford  a  supply  of  skins  which. 
in  former  years,  were  made  into  garments,  but  are  not  u.sed  as 
extensively  now,  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  white  people 
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iUiil  tlic  tondi.'iK'y  ot"  tlu'  liKliiiiis  to  a(lo})t  tlu;  ciiHtoiiis  oi"  their 
ii(.iy'lil)<>i'H.  TliL'  lol'ty  iiiouiitains  shelter  the  ti)rtuou.s  rivulets 
wliieh  How  into  the  valle}',  iiiakinj'-  luiiiierous  Ijeautiful  lakes, 
and  the  mild  cdiiiiate  is  t'avoralde  for  the  {^rcnvth  of  (grasses, 
capahle  of  pasturiiij,^  hir;,'c!  herds  of  cattle.  Amid  the  beauties 
of  their  home  in  the  valley  and  plains  the  people  live  happily. 
Bel'itre  the  advent  of  the  white  man  they  were  noteil  for  theii' 
iiulustrions  habits,  honesty  and  freedom  from  vice.  Wherever 
the  wliite  race  travels,  however,  inniiorality  and  degradation 
mark  their  trail. 

The  women  are  industrious,  and  are  very  handy  with  their 
needles  at  niaking  shirts,  moccasins,  leggings,  and  other  native 
articles,  ornamenting  them  with  beads  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  native  tribes. 

There  is  no  native  marriage  ceremony  performed  by  the 
members  of  this  tribe.  When  a  young  man  desires  a  young 
wonian  to  become  his  wife,  he  makes  a  bargain  with  her  parents 
by  giving  them  some  presents,  and  when  they  start  house- 
keeping the  parents  give  some  articles  to  the  young  couple. 
An  old  warrior  generally''  gives  a  boy  his  name,  that  he  may 
liecome  courageous  and  successful  in  war. 

Dr.  Boaz  records  their  burial  customs  as  he  found  them 
iluring  a  visit  made  to  their  camps.  He  sa^'^s  the  dead  are 
buried  in  an  outstretched  position.  The  head  was  probably 
always  directed  eastwards.  They  kill  the  deceased's  horse  and 
liang  his  pronerty  to  a  tree  under  which  his  grave  is.  The 
body  is  given  its  best  clothing.  The  mourners  cut  oti'  their 
hair,  which  is  buried  with  the  body. 

When  a  warrior  dies,  they  paint  his  face  red,  and  bury  him 
between  trees,  which  are  peeled  and  then  painted  red.  Before 
the  body  is  buried,  they  prophesy  future  events  from  the  posi- 
tion of  his  hands.  These  are  placed  over  the  breast  of  the 
l)ody,  the  left  nearer  the  chin  than  the  right.  Then  the  body 
is  covered  with  a  skin,  which,  after  a  few  minutes,  is  removed. 

If  the  hands  have  not  changed  their  position,  it  indicates 
that  no  more  deaths  will  occur  in  the  same  season.  If  they 
are  partly  closed,  the  number  of  closed  fingers  indicates  the 
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luimber  of  deaths.  If  t}i»:'  yiickA  of  the  thumb  very  nonrly 
touches  tlie  point  of  the^  &«  finfp^r,  it  indicates  that  those 
deaths  will  take  place  vefv  hi  oi  If  both  hands  are  tii-nily 
closed,  they  open  the  tin<xei^  ••■.  ~  -me,  and  if  they  find  lieads 
(torn  from  the  clothing  0  in  t..'  ...u.d.H,  they  believe  that  they 
will  have  good  fortune.  If  lA»t;T  dnd  ilried  meat  in  the  hiind, 
it  indicates  that  they  will  }ia\+^  !}''»^»t;y  of  foo<I.  If  both  hands 
are  closed  so  tii'mly  that  tliey  lyinnot  V»e  opened,  it  indicates 
that  the  tribe  will  be  stroui:  tuuil  lii*althv  and  free  from  disease. 
These  experiments  are  rejteal-M'ii  H^-v^^ra!  times. 

While  a  few  men  bury  th<r  h'.iqjr,  nhe  mourners  remain  in  the 
lod<:e  motionless.  When  iiii':^-  xrho  have  buried  the  bodv 
return,  they  take  a  thoru  buN'  it  into  a  kettle  of  wate 

and  sprinkle  the  door  of  all  lciajp»H.  Then  the  bush  is  broken 
to  pieces  and  thrown  into  a  kt^tnli*^  of  water,  which  is  drunk  by 
the  moiirners.     This  ends  tli":  ■■(  i-.rr.ing  ceremonies. 

After  the  death  of  a  woiutLL..  .U'V  children  must  wear,  until 
the  following  spring,  rings,  cuit 'OnG  of  .skin,  around  the  wrists, 
lower  and  upper  arms,  and  ai-ouaii  che  legs.  It  is  believed  that 
else  their  bones  would  becoiiit-  ■w.*a>k. 

Hemmed  in  by  the  moui)tti,'!>  i.r.>!  unassisted  by  the  aids  of 
civilization,  they  were  eouiif:  -•.  -:r'r,y  years  ago  to  carry  on 
their  agricultural  operationt^  w.ru.  :;nplements  of  the  most  ])ri- 
mitive  kind.  They  scratebtid  irhe  earth,  as  I  have  seen  the 
Blood  Indians  do,  with  a  jnuauteii  ^^tick,  and  used  a  piece  of 
brushwood  for  a  haiTow.  "Wifty  even  made  their  lines  jiiid 
hooks  for  fishing.  Scanty  ^adiktMttmes  was  their  fare,  as  they 
dug  up  the  wild  roots,  fished  m  nftt^  lakes  and  rivers,  or  hunted 
in  the  mountains.  Wii,.if>ni  j-^ricuitural  implements  or  tire- 
arms,  they  did  not  advajj  ioidly,  yet  were  contented  and 
happy  in  their  poverty. 

A  change  has  taken  ].' «>.!-•  *nil  now  they  are  blest  with 
horses,  farming  implement*,  *nii  Hshing  gear.  The  Lower 
Kootenays  arc  princijtally  tyimmien,  and  the  Upper,  hunters. 
The  Lower  Kootenays.  in  ih^vn  dugout  canoes,  navigate  thf 
lakes  and  r'vers,  pursuing  tbfjj  tfavorite  occupation  of  tishin^f. 
The  Kootenays  sometimes  cj-'.w«*ti:  che  mountains  to  hunt  buHldi) 
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on  the  plains,  ami  I  have  seen  them  come  to  the  camp  of  the 
Blood  Indians  to  trade  horses,  of  which  tliey  have  a  larj^e 
number,  and  many  of  them  excellent  animals. 

They  dress  in  the  fashion  of  the  prairie  tribes,  with  moccasins, 
k'jr(rin^s,  breeches,  and  a  buckskin  shirt,  sometimes  replaced  by 
a  blanket  coat.  Tlu;  white  ti'aveller  to  the  Kootenay  camps  is 
reminded  of  the  camps  on  the  plains  by  the  presence  of  do^'s 
ininniierable,  who  make  the  midnij^ht  air  resound  with  their 
howls,  and  steal  whatever  lies  within  their  reach.  They  live 
in  lod^fes  like  the  plain  tribes,  covered,  in  the  buffalo  days,  with 
the  hides  of  the  buffalo,  but  now  replaced  witli  ( anvas.  Many 
of  tlie  manufactured  articles  of  these  people  show  ability.  Men 
and  women  are  skilful  in  makini^  native  goods,  consisting  of 
canoes,  cradles,  gloves,  bows  and  arrows,  fish-spears,  pipes, 
moccasins,  knife-sheaths,  whips,  necklaces,  root-baskets,  and 
other  article.s. 

Sitting  around  Ih.e  old-timers'  camp  tires  on  the  prairie  after 
a  hard  day's  ride,  a  few  hours .  were  sometimes  spent  before 
retiring  to  rest,  wi-apped  up  in  our  buffalo  robes,  upon  the 
ground,  in  relating  stories  of  Indians,  buffaloes,  lialf-breeds  and 
camp  life.  At  one  of  these  camp  fires  I  listened  to  the  tale  of 
a  Kootenay  chief. 

A  priest  had  gone  in  the  early  days  to  Blackfoot  Cx'ossing  to 
minister  to  the  Blackfeet,  and  anxious  to  discoui'se  upon  his 
religion,  had  gathered  the  Indians  around  him.  Whilst  engaged 
in  this  pleasant  duty  he  was  confronted  by  one  of  the  Black- 
feet,  who  told  his  fellows  that  the  white  man  was  not  speaking 
the  truth.  He  said  that  a  "  Kootenay  chief  had  died  and  his 
spirit  went  to  the  wliite  man's  Iieaven,  as  he  had  accepted  the 
Christian  faith.  Upon  arriving  at  the  gate  of  heaven  he 
knocked  to  gain  admittance,  whereupon  a  messenger  came, 
iiii|uired  his  name,  and  informed  liim  that  as  he  was  not  a 
white  man  he  could  not  be  admitted,  but  mu.st  seek  a  heaven 
elfsewhere.  Retracing  his  steps  he  journeyed  along  the  patli 
which  led  toward  the  heaven  of  the  Indians,  and  upon  reaching 
the  gate  sought  admittance.  The  door-keeper  asked  his  name, 
and  on  hearing  it,  declared  that  he  was  not  an  Indian,  having 
10 
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only  the  skin  of  <an  Indiuii  and  the  heart  of  a  white  man,  j  s  he 
had  rejected  the  faitli  of  his  fathers  and  accepted  the  reh^ncji, 
of  the  white  man.  He  was  told  that  there  were  two  relii'ions 
f^iven  l)v  the  Great  Spirit  unto  man.  One  was  written  in  u 
hook  for  the  guidance  of  the  white  people,  who,  by  followin;f 
the  teachini^s  of  the  bt)ok,  would  at  least  find  a  home  in  the 
heaven  for  ihe  white  ";an :  and  the  other  was  <fiven  unto  the 
Indians,  and  was  written  in  their  hearts,  upon  the  sk}',  rocks, 
rivers,  and  mountains,  so  that  those  who  follow  the  teachinjjs 
of  nature,  as  the  (ireat  Spirit  speaks  unto  tl.om,  will  find  ,1 
home  in  tlie  heaven  of  the  Indians.  When  tlie  Kootenay  chief 
found  that  he  was  debarred  from  enterinj>"  either  heaven,  and 
was  left  out  in  the  cold,  he  knew  not  what  to  do:  but  whilst  he 
V  as  thinking  seriously  over  the  matter,  the  attendant  had  coni- 
])assion  upon  him,  and  said  that  he  would  be  given  another 
cliance  of  reaching  his  own  final  abode.  He  must  return  to 
eiirth,  reject  the  faith  of  the  whit'  man,  and  instruct  the 
Indians  to  retain  their  own  religion,  and  not  to  listen  to  the 
teachings  of  the  white  men." 

The  Blackfoot  prophet  found  an  interested  audience,  and  he 
continued  :  "  The  old  Kootenay  chief  has  returned  fro/a  the  dead, 
and  is  living  at  the  Kootenay  village,  and  he  says  that  all  tlie 
Indians  are  to  keep  their  own  religion,  or  they  will  not  reach 
tlu!  Indians'  heaven." 

The  priest  li.stened  attentively  to  the  address  of  the  Black- 
foot,  and  when  he  had  finished,  ainiounced  to  the  red  men  that 
as  it  was  getting  late,  he  would  reserve  his  reply,  and  he  would 
call  them  togethev  to  answer  the  words  of  the  prophet. 

Two  young  iw  mi  from  the  camp  were  sent  out  that  eveninj^ 
stealthily  to  tlie  territory'  of  the  Kootenay  Indians  to  learn  tlic 
truthfulness  of  the  report.  A  long  journey  of  two  hundred 
miles  lay  before  them,  which  they  <|uickly  passed  over,  and  in  a 
few  days  they  entered  the  Black  feet  camp  unseen,  and  reponvd 
them.selves.  A  crier  went  through  the  camp  calling  the  peoph' 
together  to  hear  the  rt>ply  of  the  priest.  Among.st  the  laig'- 
number  who  assembled  that  day  was  the  pi'ophet,  dignified  ami 
defiant,  assured  of  his  victory  over  the  white  teacher,  and  eager 
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for  the  recognition  of  his  tribe  for  liis  skill  and  spiritual  insight. 
The  white  teacher  left  his  lodge  and  came  among  the  people  to 
address  them.  He  related  the  circumstance  of  the  address  of 
the  Blackfoot,  the  depaiture  and  return  of  the  young  men,  their 
visit  to  the  camps  oi  the  Kootenay  Indians,  where  they  found 
the  chief  referred  to,  who  was  alive  and  had  never  died.  No 
vision  of  heaven  had  ever  been  given  unto  him,  and  he  was  a 
faitliful  follower  o^'  the  Great  Teacher,  and  a  firm  believer  in 
the  Christian  faith. 
Turning  toward  two  young  men  ^vho  stood  near,  he  said : 
"  Here  are  two  of  the  sona  of  the  old  chief  who  have  come 
to  our  camp  to  corroborate  the  testimony  of  the  two  young 
men  whom  I  sent  to  the  Kuotenay  camp." 

The  people  looked  at  the  prophet  expecting  an  answer,  but 
he  was  silent  and  crest-fallen,  and  the  words  of  the  white 
teacher  made  an  impression  not  easily  removed  from  the  hearts 
of  the  red  men  of  the  nlains. 

I. 

De  Smet  relates  two  instances  of  religious  zeal  performed  by 
members  of  the  tribe.  An  aged  chief,  who  was  blind,  was 
anxious  to  receive  baptism  but  for  a  long  time  had  been 
restrained  through  poverty.  Guided  by  his  son  he  travelled  to 
the  place  whei'e  the  prie.st  was  pursuing  his  ministrations  and 
informed  him  t'  at  he  owed  a  small  debt  of  two  beaver  skins, 
\sorth  about  ten  dollars,  and  not  until  he  was  able  to  pay  this 
did  he  dare  approach  him  for  baptism.     He  said  • 

"  My  poverty  has  always  prevented  me  from  fulfilling  this 
oliligation;  and  until  I  had  done  so,  I  dared  not  gratify  the 
dearest  wish  of  iiy  heart.  At  last  1  had  a  thought,  I  begged 
my  friends  to  be  charitable  to  me.  I  am  now  in  possession  of  a 
tine  buffalo  robe  ;  I  wish  to  make  myself  worthy  of  baptism." 

Tiie  old  man  and  the  missionary  went  to  the  trading  post  to 
.settle  the  debt,  but  the  clerk  could  not  find  anything  against 
iiini  on  the  books,  and  refused  to  take  the  robe.  The  old  nmn 
insisted  on  giving  i'.,  and  the  clerk  steadily  refused. 

At  last  he  excla.med  :  "  Have  pity  on  me,  this  debt  has  ren^ 
iiered  me  wretched  long  enough  ;  for  years  it  has  weighed  on 
my  conscience.     I  wish  to  belong  to  the  blameless  and  pure 
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prayer  (religion),  and  to  make  myself  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
child  of  God.     This  buffalo  robe  covers  my  debt." 

Concluding  his  speech  he  spread  the  robe  on  the  ground  at 
the  feet  o^  the  clerk  and  departed.  Receiving  the  rite  of 
baptism,  he  returned  home  happy  and  contented. 

The  other  case  mentioned  was  that  of  a  young  man  who  had 
been  baptized  in  infancy,  and  removetl  with  his  parents  to  the 
territory  of  the  Shuswaps,  in  the  mountainous  region  near  the 
Fraser  Rivei*.  Desiring  to  many  a  young  woman  who  was  un- 
baptized,  and  having  a  .sister  who  had  not  enjoyed  that  rite,  tlie 
three  persons  resolved  to  vi.sit  the  missionary  that  the  baptism 
and  marriage  ceremony  might  be  performed.  The  young  man 
had  not  seen  a  missionary  since  he  was  a  child,  yet  he  had  .sub- 
jected himself  to  penance  that  he  might  be  prepared  for  his 
first  communion.  Upon  the  day  appointed  for  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  the  rites,  he  presented  himself  before  the  priest, 
holding  in  his  hand  some  bundles  of  cedar  chips,  about  the  size 
of  matches,  and  as  he  mentionetl  some  particular  sin,  he  handed 
a  bundle  of  chips  to  the  priest,  telling  him  that  the  bundle 
represented  the  number  of  times  he  had  committed  it.  The 
new  method  of  reniend)ering  transgression.s  was  deeply  signifi- 
cant, and  manifested  sincerity  and  contrition. 

The  missionary  De  Smet  went,  in  1845,  among  the  Kootonay 
Indians  as  their  first  white  religious  teacher.  The  Indians  are 
under  the  care  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  which  has  min- 
ister d  faithfully  unto  them  for  nearly  half  a  century.  An 
industrial  school  is  maintained  among  them  by  the  Government, 
where  the  Kootenay  youth  are  instructed  by  tVie  principal  and 
nuns  who  devote  their  time  and  talents  toward  the  elevation  of 
the  rising  gent  -ation.  Good  buildings  have  been  erected,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  rapid  progrest;  will  be  made. 

The  Indians  are  directed  in  their  efforts  in  agriculture  by  an 
agent  of  the  Government  with  a  measure  of  success.  Good 
crops  have  been  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Columbia  lakes 
and  at  Tobacco  Plains;  but  the  Lower  Kootenay s  are  not  very 
successful  in  their  farming  operations,  owing  to  the  swampy 
nature  of  their  Reserve. 
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Considerable  uneasiness  lias  been  manifested  at  times  through 
the  influx  of  settlers,  yet  no  serious  difficulties  have  been 
experienced.  Some  of  the  native  customs  of  these  Indians 
correspond  to  those  of  the  Blackfeet,  especially  in  their  relation 
to  the  worship  of  the  sun.  They  erect  a  large  medicine  lodge 
in  the  winter,  where  they  dance  and  pray  for  snow,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  hunt  ga.  ne,  almost  similar  to  the  Blackfoot  sun 
dance,  which  is  held  duiing  the  summer  months.  They  make 
vows  to  the  sun,  pierce  their  arms  and  breasts,  and,  before  going 
to  war,  have  a  great  festival,  when  they  make  offering  to  the 
sun,  praying  for  protection  on  the  warpath  and  success  in  their 
expedition.  Like  the  Blackfeet,  they  begin  s  )me  of  their 
religious  gatherings  by  filling  a  pipe  and  then  turning  it  toward 
the  four  points  of  the  conipass,  that  the  sun  may  have  a  smoke, 
which  is  their  consecration  vow  to  their  deity. 

The  medicine  men  are  initiated  in  a  manner  almost  similar  to 
the  Blackfeet.  Dr.  Boaz  says:  "The  shaman  ilif  Kutona'qa 
are  also  initi'>ted  in  the  woo'1;j  after  long  fa.sii.  They  cure 
sick  people,  and  prophesj'  the  result  of  hunting  and  war  pf'ties. 
If  this  is  to  be  done,  the  shaman  ties  a  rope  around  Iiks  waist 
and  goes  into  the  medicine  lodge,  where  he  is  covered  with  an  elk 
skin.  After  a  short  while  he  appears,  his  thumbs  firmly  tied 
together  by  a  knot,  which  is  very  difficult  to  open.  He  re-enters 
the  lodge,  and  after  a  short  time  reappeai^s,  his  thumbs  being 
uiitie<l.  After  he  has  been  tied  a  second  time  he  is  put  into  a 
blanket,  which  is  firmly  tied  together  like  a  bag.  The  line 
which  is  tied  around  his  waist,  and  to  which  his  thumbs  are 
fastened,  may  be  seen  protruding  from  the  place  where  the 
blanket  is  tied  together.  Before  he  is  tied  up,  a  piece  of  bone 
is  placed  between  his  toes.  Then  the  men  pull  at  the  protrud- 
ing end  of  the  rope,  which  gives  way ;  the  blanket  is  removed, 
and  the  shaman  is  seen  to  lie  under  it.  This  performance  is 
called  k'eipiemna'm,  "  somebody  cut  in  two," 

"  The  shaman  remains  silent,  and  he  re-enters  the  lodge,  in 
which  rattles,  made  of  pieces  of  bone,  are  heard.  Suddenly 
S(3mething  is  heard  falling  down.  Throe  times  this  noise  is 
repeated,  and  then  singing  is  heard  in  the  lodge.     It  is  supposed 
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that  the  shaman  has  invoked  souls  of  certain  people  whom  he 
wishes  to  see,  and  that  their  arrival  produced  the  noise.  From 
these  he  obtains  information  and  instruction,  which  he,  later  on, 
communicates  to  the  people." 

Amid  the  beauties  of  their  mountain  home  these  hardy  sons 
of  the  west  strive  to  maintain  themselves,  but  the  advancinjx 
bands  of  white  men  have  made  already  a  change  in  their  con- 
dition, the  minerals  of  the  Kootenay  district  attractinj^  the 
wealthy  and  adventurous  to  seek  fortunes  in  the  foothills  and 
plains  where  the  red  men  dwell.  Isolated  they  may  remain  for 
a  few  years,  but  the  time  is  not  far  distant  A'hen  the  railroad 
will  bring  its  thousands  and  the  mountain  torrents  will  U' 
utilized  by  the  white  men  seeking  the  rewards  of  industr}'. 
The  red  man  fails  not  to  mark  the  change,  and  pi'edict  the  fall 
of  their  mighty  chiefs,  with  the  departure  of  the  glory  of  their 
tribe.* 

THE  IROQUOIS  INDIANS. 

When  the  European  explorers  tirst  came  in  contact  with  the 
Six  Nation  Indians,  they  were  formed  into  a  confederacy  <»f 
five  distinct  tribes,  under  the  general  name  of  Iroquois.  These 
are  supposed  to  have  descended  from  a  family  pair  of  tril-t"-. 
known  as  the  Huron-Iroquois,  of  which  the  Hurons  were  the 
oldest  branch.  Of  the  early  h.  tory  of  these  tribes  when 
distinct,  we  have  no  records,  but  the  language  shows  tliat  the 
Hurons  were  the  oldest.  When  the  French  explorers  reach'' 1 
New    France,    they    found   the    Hurons    s(-parated    from   the 


■*Dr.  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  in  'American  Antiquarian,"  Vol.  XV.,  patjee 
2f»2-:U«> :  Vol.  XVI.,  pages  271-?74  ;  Vol.  XVII.,  pages  »)8-7'J.  WaBliintr- 
ton  Irving's  "  Captain  Bonneville,"  piiges  121-12.3.  Dawson  and  Toliiiies 
"British  ColumU.;  Indian  Vocabuhxries, "  page.s  T?)- 1  > '2,  111-124.  "Cana- 
dian Institute  Proceedings,"  1888,  ptges  145-lf50.  killing's  "Bibliography 
of  Salishan  Languages,"  pages  29-65.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  "  Century  "f 
Dishonor,"  pages  434,  437,  438.  Rev.  E.  F.  Wilson's  "  f  )ur  Forest 
Children,"  Vol.  III.,  pages  1<>4- 168.  Dr.  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  in  "  M-in. 
Intern.  Cong.  Authr.,"  Chicago,  1894,  pages  282-284;  also  "Journal  of 
American  Folk-Lore,"  Vol.  VII.,  pagiis  195-190.  Horatio  Hale,  in  Vol. 
VII.  "  United  States  Exploring  Expediiion,"  Philadelphia,  1846. 
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1'«v<uwiwrr*onfpfleracy,  and  at  deadly  enmity  with  the  n.  embers 
<>i  V  :w^  well  they  might,  for  they  were  the  most  terrible  foes 
ti>  ;^!-*fleh  or  Hui'ons  met  in  those  early  years. 

'^i*'  rn*mf  Iroquois  was  given  to  the  Five  Nations  by  the 

^  t-ru^   \Thich  Charlevoix  says  is  dei'ived  from  hiro  or  hero, 

iiivxttfrf^  •'  I  have  said  it,"  a  phrase  which  they  used  when  they 

w'  <  -wJM  their  speeches,  a  custom  which  is  still  employed  by 

t  i    i^'ifm!*  in  the  west,  as  they  say,  "I  am  done,"  or  "  That  is 

'*v  ro  say." 

'iiM  i^!-»'n/»h  called  them  Iroquois,  but  their  English  name  is 
•"^1  -*-<<i»)n.  The  Indians,  however,  had  two  names  by  which 
ti*^  i*^i(rufitf^\  the  confederacy.  Aquanoschioni,  or  "  United 
^-^  'if-'  rwl  Hodenasaunee,  or  the  "  People  of  the  Long  House." 

*,i(*rti«^-f)ix  says :  "  The  name  Irucjuois  is  purely  French,  and 
u^  fc»«>n  formed  from  the  word  hiro,  '  I  have  spoken,'  a  word 
^  «f*»^  th*»se  Indians  close  all  their  speeches,  and  koue, 
wj«>^  •.♦f>*>Ti  long  dx-awn  out  is  a  cry  of  sorrow,  and  when 
'A-niti:  tt^kfTfid  is  an  exclamation  of  joy." 

HifP4\rt  Ffal*^  is  inclined  to  seek  the  origin  of  their  name  in 
ir-*./»v«(V,j.  inwtning  "  They  who  Smoke,"  or  "  They  who  use 
I'/w^tJW  •  nr  hrietly,  the  "Tobacco  People."  In  the  sixteenth  or 
'»'\*rHU»rtfh  century,  or  even  earlier  than  that,  the  Iroquois 
.— ixjt^vrf  rmm  the  Hurons,  and  the  tribes  which  were  origin- 
■'    -  "JKiwily  {->air  became  distinct.* 

!<*>  Hwfitions  of  these  people  inform  us  that  in  the  prehis- 
UMrif-  tppf  »  f>»mons  Onondaga  chief,  named  Hiawatha,  observing 
t/wt'  <i*^  'n\^  \v!iH  being  destroyed  through  continuous  wars 
111;  *»iv^T  rnb«»s,  with  skill  and  determination  conceived  the 
pWi  ■ifi  imiting  several  tribes  together  in  a  confederacy, 
v(tM»t4tf  f'H*y  could  present  a  bold  front  to  their  enemies. 

<Wwf  jtP!f*t  opposition  he  formed  the  Iroquois  League,  which 

i-***  4  l?»*her  Thahc  Jostues,"  by  Rev.  Felix  Martin.  "Isaac 
'■'H^  T^'Fl*''  W.  H.  Withrow,  D.D.  Horatio  Hale,  "  Iroquois  Book 
"  ii*i^  uMfM  '.)-I2.  m,  171.  "  Life  of  David  Zeisberger,"  pages  32,  54- 
•'■  v>*^itrt>t»i(mi'i|.  "Fmntenac,  Lji  Salle  and  Pontiac,"  Vol.  I.)  Winner's 
•■  'i^a^jigHmiry  of  America,"  Vol.  III.,  pages  393,  394.  "  Life  of  Peter 
J* 
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was  composed  of  Moluiwks,  OneithiH,  Onondagas  and  Senecas, 
an<l  became  known  as  the  Five  Nations.  Tlie  Tuscaroras 
united  afterward  with  the  confederacy,  wliich  lias  been  called 
since  that  time  the  Six  Nations. 

This  league  became  so  powerful  that  the  Hurons,  Delawares 
and  Ojibways  dreadetl  the  approach  of  these  terrible  foes,  who 
roamed  as  far  east  as  the  territory  of  the  Micmacs,  and  west- 
ward to  Lake  Superior.  The  Eries  occupied  a  central  position 
between  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois,  which  induced  them  to 
remain  neutral,  and  the  latter  vowing  death  to  all  who  would 
not  unite  with  them,  the  Eries  were  destroyed.  The  native 
name  of  the  confederacy  is  Kanousionni,  meaning  "  A  house 
extended." 

The  confederacy  was  compared  to  a  house  which  was 
enlarged  in  the  manner  they  employed  when  the  families  vvei'e 
increased  by  marriage,  by  taking  out  the  end  of  the  bark 
dwelling  and  making  an  addition,  afterwards  closing  the  end. 
As  the  confedeiacy  increased  by  the  addtion  of  tribes,  the 
house  was  extended,  signifying  that  the  members  of  the  confed- 
eracy were  not  distinct  tribes,  but  niembei's  of  one  family. 

The  Iroquois  wei'e  known  to  the  Delawares  and  southern 
Algonfjuin  tribes  as  the  Mingoes,  which  is  the  contraction  of  a 
Lenape  word,  meaning  the  "People  of  the  Sjirings,"  from  the 
fact  that  they  possessed  the  head  waters  of  the  rivers  which 
flowed  through  the  country  of  the  Delawares.  This  league  of 
tiu-  Iroquois  made  tliem  formidable,  extending  their  iniluence 
tlu-oughout  a  great  portion  of  Canada  and  the  Northern  States, 
making  the  interests  of  the  tribes  common,  enabling  them  to 
cope  successfully  with  their  foes,  and  raising  them  in  the  esteem 
of  tlie  white  race. 

Morgan  says :  "  They  achieved  for  themselves  a  more  remark- 
.alile  civil  organization  and  ac(iuired  a  higher  degi'ee  of  influence 
than  any  other  race  of  Indian  lineage,  except  those  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.  In  the  drama  of  European  civilization  they  stood 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  with  an  unshaken  front,  against  the 
devastations  of  war,  the  bligliting  influence  of  foreign  inter- 
owu-se,  and  the   still  more  fatal   encroachments  of  a  restless 
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and  advancing  border  platform.  Under  their  federal  system 
the  Iroquois  flourished  in  independence  and  capable  of  self- 
protection  long  after  the  New  England  and  Virginia  races 
had  surrendered  their  jurisdictions  and  fallen  into  the  condi- 
tion of  dependent  nations :  and  they  now  stand  forth  upon  the 
canvas  of  Indian  history  prominent,  alike  for  the  wisdom  of 
their  civil  institutions,  their  sagacity  of  the  administration  of 
the  league,  and  their  courage  in  its  defence." 

The  earliest  home  of  the  Iroquois  was  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
from  which  place  they  wandered  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
spreading  themselves  over  a  wide  area,  until  they  were  met 
with  roaming  through  the  forests  or  gliding  over  the  rivers 
in  their  canoes  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from 
Virginia  to  the  far  northern  districts  of  Hudson's  Bay,  wlnre 
the  descendants  of  the  early  Iroquois  voyageurs  are  still  to  l)e 
found,  speaking  no  longer  their  native  tongue,  but  the  euphon- 
ious Cree  of  the  neighboring  tribes.  From  the  high  latitudes 
they  journeyed  toward  warmer  climes  through  a  country  well 
adapted  to  their  habits  ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  white 
race  has  traversed  the  great  highway  of  the  Six  Nations  with 
railways,  towns  and  cities,  once  populous  with  the  towns  of  the 
Indian  allies ;  but  now  the  habitations  of  the  progressive  pale- 
faces cover  the  territory  of  the  adventurous  tribes. 

The  history  of  the  Iroquois  or  Six  Nations  has  been  preserved 
by  means  of  an  institution  peculiar  to  the  Indian  tribes,  con- 
sisting of  some  of  their  greatest  men  being  designated  wampum 
record  keepers.  When  a  new  chief  was  to  be  elected,  a 
condolence  ceremony  was  held  in  honor  of  the  deceased  chief, 
and  when  the  candidate  for  the  position  of  chief  was  introduced 
the  induction  ceremony  was  begun,  a  new  name  being  given  to 
the  man  and  the  duties  of  his  office  recited  in  a  measured  clnint. 
After  his  installation  he  took  his  place  among  the  nobles  of  his 
nation,  and  then  the  wampum  belts  were  brought  in  and  the 
officiating  chief  began  the  reading  of  the  archives  of  the  nation. 
The  people  were  conversant  with  the  events  recited,  ha\ing 
heard  them  reported  oftentimes,  and  in  this  manner  the  history 
of  the  nation  has  been  preserved. 
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The  Iro([iu)is  mythology  informs  us  that  the  Indians  formerly 
dwelt  underground,  but  upon  learning  that  there  was  a  fine 
country  above,  they  left  their  subterranean  abode  and  came 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  learn  from  their  myths 
that,  in  the  ancient  days,  they  had  good  and  evil  spirits,  the 
latter  possessing  great  power — superhuman  beings  who  could 
not  be  controlled  because  they  had  an  evil  disposition,  strong 
intellectual  abilities  and  an  uncomjuerable  will.  One  of  these 
was  Atotarho,  whose  prowess  is  preserveci  for  us  in  an  Onon- 
daga legend.  Horatio  Hale  gives  the  sul)stance  of  this  legend 
as  follows  :  "  Another  legend,  of  which  I  have  not  professed  to 
fjive  the  origin  both  of  the  almormal  fei'ocity  and  of  the  preter- 
human powers  of  Atotarho.  He  was  already  noted  as  a  chief 
and  a  warrior,  when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  peculiar 
bird,  resembling  a  sea-gull,  which  is  reputed  to  possess  poison- 
ous ([ualities  of  singular  virulence.  By  his  contact  with  the 
dead  bird  his  mind  was  affected.  He  became  morose  and  cruel, 
and  at  the  same  time  obtained  the  power  of  destroying  men 
and  other  creatures  at  a  distance.  Three  sons  of  Hiawatha 
were  among  his  victims.  He  attended  the  councils  which  were 
held  and  made  confusion  in  them,  and  brought  all  the  people 
into  disturbance  and  terror.  His  bodily  presence  was  changed 
at  the  same  time,  and  his  aspect  became  .so  terrible  that  the 
story  spread,  and  was  believed,  that  his  head  was  encircled  by 
living  snakes." 

There  is  an  ancient  myth  of  primeval  days,  when  there 
existed  nothing  but  a  vast  ocean  wherein  dwelt  great  monsters 
of  the  deep.  In  the  heavens  there  abode  supernatural  beings, 
and  one  of  these,  a  woman,  fell  through  the  sky  toward  the 
primeval  waters.  She  found  a  resting-place  upon  the  back  of 
a  turtle,  and  one  of  the  water  animals  having  brought  her  some 
mud,  she  formed  the  earth.  She  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  who 
grew  to  womanhood,  and  became  the  mother  of  two  boys 
named  Juskeha  and  Tawiscara.  ■  • 

These  were  twins,  and  the  young  woman  died  in  giving 
birth  to  Tawi.scara.  She  was  buried,  and  from  her  dead  body 
sprang  forth   abundant  vegetation,  wiilch   clothed   the   earth 
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i'ornied  by  the  gmndiiiotlier,  Ataeiusic.  The  two  boys  grew  to 
nianhood,  with  di.sjKxsitioiis  exactly  opposite.  Juskeha  kind 
and  good,  and  Tawiscara  igi^oble  and  turbulent.  Juskeha 
found  the  earth  dry  and  he  made  springs,  rivers  and  lake.s  to 
beautify  and  replenish  it,  but  Tawiscara  formed  a  large  frog 
which  drank  the  water  and  left  the  earth  a  waste.  He  started 
for  the  country  of  Tawiscara,  and  on  the  way  saw  the  frog 
which  he  piei'ced,  and  the  waters  again  flowed  over  the  earth. 
His  mother's  spirit  revealed  to  him  the  intent  of  Tawiscara  to 
slay  him,  and  he  accordingly  jirepared  himself  against  injury. 
They  agreed  to  tight,  but  as  they  were  superhuman  beings 
they  could  not  kill  each  other,  and  according  it  was  resolved 
that  each  should  tell  the  other  the  weapon  wdiich  would  be 
effective  in  destruction.  Juskeha  revealed  the  fact  that  a 
branch  of  the  wild  rose  would  slay  him,  and  Tawiscara  ac- 
knowdedged  that  a  deer's  horn  would  destroy  him.  The  buttle 
between  the  two  brothers  commenced,  and  Juskeha  was 
stricken  down  with  a  bi-anch  of  wild  rose  in  his  brother's 
hand  and  left  for  dead.  In  a  short  time  he  revived  and  struck 
Taw'iscara  in  the  side  with  a  deer's  horn,  making  a  deep  wound 
from  which  flowed  blood. 

He  fled,  besprinkling  tlie  ground  with  the  blood  issuing  from 
the  wound,  and  still  Juskeha  })ursued  him  as  he  fled  antl  slew 
him.  It  was  impossible  to  slay  him  outright,  as  they  were 
superhuiiian  beings  who  could  not  die,  but  his  power  was 
broken,  and  he  fled  to  the  far  West,  wdiere  he  became  the  I'uler 
of  the  realm  of  the  dead,  and  tliere  he  awaits  the  coming  of  all 
the  Indians  to  preside  over  them  in  the  land  of  spirits.  Juskeha 
was  now  free  to  devote  himself  to  the  good  of  the  earth  which 
his  grandmother  made,  so  he  stood  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave  and 
caused  animals  to  issue  from  it,  maiming  each  one  as  it  came 
out,  so  that  it  might  be  caught,  but  the  wolf,  by  his  cunning, 
evaded  the  stroke  and  was  not  maimed,  which  accounts  for 
the  difficidty  experienced  in  catching  him. 

Afterward  men  were  created,  unto  whom  he  gave  life  and 
taught  them  how  to  make  fire  and  cultivate  the  soil.  H'i  is 
the  master  of  men  and  of  the  earth,  who  is  always  ready  to  aid 
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the  liunter  as  he  goes  in  search  of  food,  and  the  farmer  as  he 
tills  the  soil.  He  is  the  master  of  life,  who  helps  the  people 
when  they  are  sick  and  comforts  them  in  troul>le.  Tawiscara 
dwells  in  the  far  West,  whither  the  Indians  go  at  death  ;  but 
Juskeha  lives  in  the  far  East  where  he  presides  over  the  living. 
His  old  grandmother  lives  with  him,  whose  work  is  to  bring 
(loath  upon  all  living  which  is  her  delight,  and  therefore  men 
fear  this  aged  ruler  over  the  destinies  of  men.* 

Of  the  character  of  the  Iroquois  one  of  the  Jesuit  mi.ssion- 
aries,  in  163(5,  said  :  '  You  will  find  in  them  virtues  which 
might  well  put  to  blush  the  majority  of  Christians.  There  is 
no  need  of  hospitals,  because  there  are  no  beggars  among  them  ; 
and,  indeed,  none  who  are  poor,  so  long  as  any  of  them  are  rich. 
Their  kindness,  humanity  and  courtesy  not  merely  make  them 
liberal  in  giving,  but  almost  lead  them  to  live  as  though  every- 
thing they  possess  were  held  in  common.  No  one  can  want  food 
while  there  is  corn  anywhere  in  the  town." 

Such  was  the  influence  of  this  confederacy,  and  so  striking 
their  advancement  in  their  savage  state,  that  Parkman,  in  his 
work  on  the  Jesuits  in  North  America,  said :  "  Among  all  the 
barbarous  nations  of  the  continent  the  Iroquois  stand  para- 
mount. Elements  which  among  other  tribes  were  crude, 
confused  and  embryotic,  were  among  them  systematized  and 
concreted  into  an  established  polity.  The  Iroquois  was  the 
Indian  of  Indians.  A  thorough  savage,  yet  a  finished  and 
developed  savage.  He  is  perhaps  an  example  of  the  highest 
elevation  which  man  can  reach  without  emerging  from  his 
primitive  condition  of  the  huiiter."f 

Faithful  were  they  'a  their  alliance  with  other  tribes,  but 
though  widely  separated  from  those  who  refused  to  co-operate 
with  them,  they  pursued  them  with  relentless  fury,  lieedless  of 

*Pilling's  "Iroquoian  Biljliography,"  pages  9.3,  156,  188.  Biinton's 
"Myths  of  the  New  World,"  pages  85,  87,  113,  242.  "American  Hero 
Myths,"  pages  53,  60.  Hale's  "Book  of  Rites,"  pages  75,  86.  "  Life  of 
Zeisherger,"  pages  36,  37.  Loskiel's  "Mission  of  the  United  Brethren 
.\mong  the  Indians  of  North  America,"  page  24. 

t  "The  Jesuits  in  North  America,"  page  47. 
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diHtaiico  or  flan;^er,  until  they  lual  uRem  low  in  the  dust.  Tlio 
war  cry  oF  tho  Kaniounsi  wa*  li'^wl  upon  th»!  shores  of  Luke 
♦Superior  and  under  the  wall^  <  if '(i*iii*hec. 

The  houses  of  tlie  Jro<jUois  ■  ;.:.r  -w^venteenth  century  wore 
souietinies  one  lumdred  feet  irj  .H:n;^h,  constructed  of  hark, 
]uxvin<;  an  arched  roof,  the  Tr^illW  maiie  of  posts  and  poles, 
planted  in  rows,  witli  two  tiei-*-  'ill'  plaCfomis  runnin<(  throuo;li 
the  interior  of  the  IjuiMing.  iijj'i;  i,  line  of  tires  in  the  o[h'ii 
space  hetween  the  platfcjnus.  ixt  she  [utter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  tliese  ]on<;-houb«t-  wi^\^  made  to  accomniodat*'  a 
few  families,  a  fire  being  plawd  '^Mi  nli**  ;^ound  in  the  middle  of 
the  house  for  each  family.  AJui.;-  :r,.-  nop  of  the  house  was  an 
aperture  for  the  pui'pose  of  alluw-Ag:  the  smoke  to  escape  and 
light  to  enter,  and  from  the  p'.»W  fit'  the  rrx^f  hung  the  varied 
stores  of  the  families.  A  uuu)l»»:i'  ,«■'  these  houses,  irregularly 
arranged,  formed  a  town,  wlatv  v,u-i  fortified  by  means  of 
palisades.* 

Hospitality  is  a  common  vjj'tu*-  .vaaon^  the  In  lian  tribes,  and 
none  were  more  noted  for  iliia  lArtin.  the  Iro«|Uois,  who  treated 
strangers  with  great  resj>eet.  jyt-jujirino:  for  them  venison,  maize 
or  other  native  foods  in  great  uburu lance.  When  not  engaged 
in  hunting,  farming,  or  war,  they  ^s^nnt  their  time  in  conversing 
about  the  great  events  of  jteao*'  <f»r  war  or  in  the  common 
affairs  of  the  town,  and  jii  Aiujii'jiw  kinds  of  amusements. 
Various  native  dances  afforded  i^»:'M  amusement,  but  some  of 
these  were  used  to  incite  the  xoxis^iz  men  to  deeds  of  bravery, 
as  the  warriors  danced  and  saug  ajii  t  then  rt;cited  their  exploits 
in  war. 

When  the  white  people  camt  m  contact  with  the  In(hanH 
they  introduced  cards,  dice,  and  wtEiftTr  forms  of  entertainment. 
The  Iroquois  became  enamouj'tjifl  mth  card  playing  and  dice 
throwing,  as  they  lo.st  and  won  xiUir^eron.s  stakes  at  these  games. 

In  times  of  peace  and  war  ther  huvj:  their  songs  with  great 
effect,  arousing  or  depreshing  th*  jwjple.  aa  the  subject  of  the 
song  was  of  love,  war  or  death.  fiJome  <')f  these  were  chanted, 
as  we  find  them  in  the  Book  of  Kiicfts.     Horatio  Hale  gives  a 

*  ZeisberKer,  page  82! ;  lAnAa^  page  53. 
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selection   from  an   Instorical  chant,   in   the   Onondaj^ja   <lialect, 
which  is  a.s  follows :  .  . 

liaihhiiili  !     Jiyiithontek  ! 
Niyoiikha  !     Haihiitiili  ! 
Tojoskivwivyoiitoii.     Huihlmih  I 
SkiiliontHheiiyoii.     Htu ! 
HImtyhemibi — Hotyiwisahongwe — 

Hiii  : 
Kaytmeengoliu.     Netikenen  honen 
Nene  kenyoiwiitiitye — Kftyimeengowiine. 

Hai  I 
VViikaiwakaydiiiihehiv.      Hai  ! 
Netha  watyongwententhe. 

The  translation  of  this  section  is  thus  given  : 

Woe  I     W(ie  I     Harken  yo  I 

\N  0  are  diiiiinislied  I     Woe  !  Woe  I 

The  cleared  land  has  l)ecoine  a  thicket. 

Woe  :  Woe  : 
The  clear  places  are  deserted.     Woe  ! 
They  are  in  their  graves — they  who  established  it — 

Woe  : 
Tlie  great  League.     Yet  they  declared 
It  should  endure — The  great  League. 

Woe  : 
Their  work  has  grown  old.     Woe  I 
Thus  we  are  become  miserable. 

Men  and  women  had  their  natural  divisions  of  labor — th«i 
men  hunting,  fishing,  building  houses  and  canoes :  and  the 
women  attending  to  their  domestic  duties,  dressing  hides, 
making  garments,  and  caring  for  the  patch  of  ground  con- 
taining the  crops.  This  division  of  labor,  allotting  the  duties 
of  farmer  to  the  women  has  been  the  cause  of  the  Europeans 
looking  upon  them  as  being  overburdened  and  ill-treated, 
whereas  it  was  their  natural  division  of  labor,  the  women 
having  their  rights,  which  were  respected  by  the  tribe.  The 
children  belonged  to  the  mother,  and  the  compensation  for  the 
slaying  of  a  woman  was  double  that  of  a  man,  as  they  held 
that  upon  them  devolved  chiefly  the  continuation  of  the  tribe. 
Contact   with  the   white   I'ace   has,   however,   modified    their 
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opinions  on  these  matters,  and  individual  Indians  oftentinifs 
treated  their  wives  with  coolness,  and  oppressed  tl'oni.  with 
heavy  loads,  exhibiting  a  contemptible  spirit,  at  variance  with 
the  teaching  of  the  wise  men  of  the  tribe.* 

The  forests  resounded  with  the  war  cries  of  the  saxagc 
heroes  of  the  confederacy,  a.s  with  their  Hint-head  lances  and 
arrows  and  their  stone  b  ittle-axes  they  fought  with  the 
Hurons  or  French  under  Champlaiu  and  his 'successors,  or  with 
the  Delawares  and  othei*  ti'ibes.     War  was  their  pastime  :   aiiii 
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relentless  was  their  ferocity  when  pursuing  their  foes  ahaig  the 
courses  of  the  rivers  or  thi'ough  the  thickets.  Whenever  one 
of  the  tribe  was  killed  1>3'  iin  enemy,  war  was  declared,  as  i-acli 
member  was  injured  by  the  death  of  one  of  their  number, 
but  when  a  member  of  the  confederacy  was  killed  by  another, 
the  mattei'  was  discu.s.sed  iu  sohnnn  assembly,  the  young  iin'ii 
not  being  allowed  to  listen,  lest  they  might  be  inciteil 
to  retaliate,  and  the  unity  and  liarmony  of  confederacy  Iw 
entlangere<l.     Thus  internal  strife  was  not  ])ermitted,  and  thf 

♦Hales'  "  15<j!)k  of  Rites,"  jiage»  (U-tiO,  Hi?  ;  Loskiel,  pagcB  r>2<iO. 
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pt'ace  of  the  people  was  maintainerl.  War  bein^j  declared 
iijfainst  a  eoi union  foe,  preparations  were  made  for  J^oinj^  upon 
the  warpath.  The  captain  of  a  war  party  (chosen  for  his 
prowess  and  good  judgment)  led  the  warriors  in  their  war 
tVast,  at  which  they  all  ate  and  drank,  smoked  and  sang,  and 
with  recitals  of  prospective  brave  deeds  and  dancing  the  whole 
night  was  spent.  They  painted  their  bodies  in  a  hideous 
t'iishion. 

Almost  exhausted  with  their  war  dance  and  its  festivities, 
they    started    ui)on   their  journey  toward   the  country  of  the 
riiemy,  carelessly  travelling  so  long  as  there  was  no  danger, 
hut  so  soon  as  they  entered  the  territory  of  their  foes,  they 
exercised   great  care.       The    records    of   their    exploits    were 
sninotimes  painted  or  carved  on   trees  or  rocks,  and  as  they 
passed  these  places  they  studie(l  them,  encouraged  ami  incited 
to  imitate  the  valor  of  their  warriors.     Amongst  all  the  Indian 
tribes  prisoners  were    severely  treated,  especially  if  they  had 
hccn  guilty  of  acts  of  cruelty  or  meanness.      Men  were  burned 
lit  the  .stake,  but  women  were  never  treated  in   this   fashion  by 
the  Iro(|uois.     Various  forms  of  cruelty  were  indulged  'n  before 
the  unhappy  pi'isoners  were  burned.* 

When  peace  wjus  determined,  the  chiefs  of  the  opposing  tribes 
smoked  together  the  pipe  of  peace.  Faithful  have  they  been  in 
their  a<lherence  to  the  treaties  ma<le,  the  remembrance  of  them 
hcing  preserved  by  their  belts  of  wampum,  a:id  the  traditions 
lit  the  recoi'd  k(iepers.  The  League  of  the  Iroquois  is  an 
evidence  of  their  intelligence  and  faitl  tuliie.ss.  It  is  a  model 
torin  of  government,  a  native  republic  with  good  laws  wisely 
inliiiinistered.  Tin;  insiirnia  of  a  chief  was  strikiiiL'  in  its 
import,  the  head-(lress  surmountecj  with  horns,  now  disused, 
iii'licating  his  position  as  the  crown  of  a  European  tpiei'n. 

Tlie  native  orator  in  the  council  strode  slowly  to  and  fro  as 
he  delivered  his  address  in  figurative,  suggt^stive  ami  beautiful 
language,  appealing  to  the  shades  of  the  ile[)arted,  recalling  the 


*Sir  PiViiiol  WilH()ii.  "  Tlie   Huron  Irojiuois  of  Canada,"  pages  71,  85. 
"/■oiKhurger,"  pages  1(51,  i8.'{.  l!tH.  !!»!»,  47.».      "  Loskiel,"  pages  rj4,  137, 
1 1:;  15«.».     Hale'H  "  Book  of  Kites,"  pages  17,  18,  34,  42,  ('.8-70,  !»7,  167. 
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former  greatness  of  his  nation,  and  then,  with  a  (li<^niHed  atM- 
tude,  bewailed  the  dej^eneracy  of  the  latter  days,  he  sought  to 
arouse  a  spirit  of  patriotism  amonj(  the  nobles  of  his  tribe. 
With  a  lanjjnage  well  adapted  for  a  pati'iotic  addi-ess,  the  on^tor 
■of  the  Inxjuois  stood  in  the  council  as  the  prophets  of  ancient 
<lays,  thrillinif  the  hearts  of  his  audience  with  the  recital  of 
brave  deeds,  and  captivating;  them  with  the  beautiful  nna<;ery 
lie  employed. 

The  Jesuit  Relation  of  1660  place«l  the  Inxjuois  population 
at  tweiity-five  thousand.  Since  that  time  they  have  been  scat- 
tered widely,  and  many  of  them  were  destroyed  in  their  wai's 
with  the  French,  and  in  later  years  durin<;  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  Many  of  the  Iro(|uois  followed  Brant  to  Canada 
<lurin;^f  this  latter  period,  and  their  diiscendants  still  i*emaiii 
with  us.  Less  than  ei^ht  thousand  now  dwell  in  Canada, 
located  in  the  Muskoka  ilistrict,  at  Cau^hnawa^a,  St.  Rej^is. 
Oka,  the  Oneidason  the  Thames,  the  Six  Nations  at  Ci'and  River, 
and  the  small  band  near  Smoking  Rivei'  in  the  (Canadian  North- 
West.  They  are  no  lont^er  the  ferocious  Irotjuois  of  history, 
but  a  civilized  confederacy,  as  the  visitor  may  easily  observe 
when  he  looks  lipon  the  homes  of  the  people  at  the  (ir.iiiil 
River  or  Cauf^hnawaoa. 

Industrious  farmers  and  nieelianics  and  educated  men  ami 
women  are  to  be  found  upon  these  Reserves,  (hiKii^hting  in  art 
and  literature,  or  pursuiufj  (|uietly  the  various  fK-'Cupations  of 
common  people.  Brawny  fellows  at  Cau(;hnawa<;a  astonish  the 
spectators  with  their  skill  at  lacrosse,  and  expert  nieelianics 
and  farmers  and  industrious  women  take  tht-ir  share  of  prizes 
nt  the  Industrial  Fair.  Wherever  j)OVt;rty  and  tilth  is  fouml 
lurking  in  the  homes  of  these  self-.supporting  communities,  the 
cause  is  not  far  Ui  seek  in  the  di'unken  habits  of  some  memlM.M's 
of  the  families. 

Many  famous  warrioi-s  are  numVi(;red  among  the  Iroijuois, 
whose  memory  is  treasui'ed  as  a  precious  memorial  of  a  brave 
j)eople.  Among  theii"  enemies  heroic  tales  are  told  of  devotion 
to  theii'  cause  agaitist  the  hated  Iroipiois.  The  blood  of  tlie 
Frenchman  is  stirred  as  he  Ii.stens  to  the  brave  deed  t)f  Dollard 
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,111(1  his  faitliful  band,  as  valiant  as  Leonidas  aiul  his  Spartan 
heroos  or  Sct)tia's  Wallaco  and  liis  men.  Tlie  Htrugglin<;'  colony 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Royal,  predecessor  of  the  commercial 
metropolis  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  scarcely  twenty  years 
old,  when  hrave  Adam  Dullard  and  his  illustrious  band  of 
seventeen  bade  farewell  to  home  and  friends,  and  swiftly  sped 
toward  the  home  of  the  Irocjuois  to  strike  a  blow  for  liberty 
and  peace.  The  infant  colony,  sheltered  within  the  recesses  of 
the  fortress,  trembled  at  the  ai)proach  of  the  red  men  wh(j 
sought,  by  strategy,  to  surpi-ise  and  slay  the  hai'dy  poineers  of 
NeAV  France.  Freipient  were  tin  secret  visits  of  the  savages, 
\vl>o  vowed  to  sweep  the  pale-faces  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  v:ell  might  soldier  and  citizen  dread  the  coming  of  the 
(U  iiizeas  of  the  forest,  for  no  (|iiarter  was  given  to  any  innocent 
straggler  from  the  padsades,  and  the  peaceful  arts  of  agricul- 
ture and  connnerce  were  injureil,  and  the  peace  of  the  com- 
munity destroyed  through  constant  fear.  None  knew  when 
retirinii'  to  rest  the  moment  the  alarm  would  be  j-'iven  that  the 
savages  were  upon  them,  and  too  often  had  the  citizens  been 
aroused  bv  their  terrible  war  cry.  S;)rin<r  wa.o  drawinij  near, 
the  time  adapte<l  for  tht^  ad\ance  of  the  natives,  and  fear  was 
coming  on  apace.  The  future  was  as  dark  as  ever,  with  no 
silver  lining  to  the  cloud  which  overcast  the  sky. 

The  same  terrible  routine  of  tragedy  seemed  inevitable,  when 
a  daring  thought  of  revenge  and  peace  sprang  up  in  the  heart 
ut'  .\dam  Dollanl.  What  could  he  not  do  with  a  band  of  young 
men  to  follow  him  into  the  heart  of  tlie  Iro(iuoi8  countiy,  to 
strike  a  blovv  for  freedom  and  show  these  cruel  red  men  the 
stutl'  of  which  the  pale-face  was  made.  It  was  a  bold  thought 
tiir  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  but  he  was  no  gentle  courtier, 
fawning  at  court,  but  the  gallant  captain  of  the  forces  of  Ville 
.Marie,  bi-e(l  to  ndlitary  life,  revealing  in  his  stern,  swarthy 
countenance  the  hardships  of  former  days,  and  the  courage 
which  nestled  i»i  hi."^  soul,  awaiting  the  hour  to  find  a  worthy 
foe  to  .strike.  (Jacheiing  a  band  of  heroic  men  as  young  as  he, 
and  as  devoteii  to  their  country,  lu'  made  known  his  detci'nnna- 
tion,  and  with  one  single  exception  they  vowed  al!.3giance  to  a 
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cause  8o  noble  and  a  plan  so  frau<fht  with  danger.  Tlie  citizt-ns 
of  Ville  Marie  might  well  rejoice  at  such  a  daring  resolve,  ami 
gladly  welcome  the  fainte.st  ray  of  hope ;  but  what  ct)uld  such 
a  band  of  men,  hardy,  generous  and  brave  though  they  Ije, 
perform  against  three  hundred  foes  accustomed  to  tight  in  the 
forest  depths.  But  Adam  l)(jllard  knew  and  loved  the  forest 
paths,  warfare  with  the  Indians  was  his  delight,  and  he  longed 
to  do  a  valiant  <leed  for  home  and  country.  Before  a  iiotaiy 
they  !nade  then  wills,  unburdening  themselves  with  tli<- 
entanglements  of  earth:  and  then,  with  firm  steps  and  slow.  tli*y 
repaired  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  before  whose  altar  they  consecrati-d 
themselves  anew,  'i'eai'ful  eyes  watched  tlie  hardy  band  launeli 
their  canoes,  following  them  uui'l  lost  to  view  they  pass.(J 
away,  never  more  to  return,  (.ii  they  sped  past  tlie  swift 
waters  of  Sainte  Anne,  across  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountjiins. 
and  up  the  Ottawa,  until  within  a  deserted  fort  they  shelterf*! 
themselves,  awaitin<r  the  coming  of  i\\v.  terribh'  foe. 

Two  Huron  chiefs  with  I'orty  braves  came  secretly  thi<)U;.rli 
the  forest  glades  as  allie.s,  to  find  delight  in  meeting  a  coiiiiiiorj 
foe.  The  rootless  stockade  atfbrdetl  little  comfort  as  they  lav 
ready  for  the  sound  of  the  war-cry,  but  they  had  not  long  to 
stay,  the  swift  gliding  canoes  with  three  hundred  warrioi"S  were 
at  hand,  and  the  shouts  of  the  savages  evinced  their  joy  at 
finding  their  oj)portunity  and  hope.  With  savage  glee  tli«  y 
ruslied  toward  the  entrenchment  assured  of  an  easy  victory, 
but  in  many  a  redman's  heart  the  Frenchman's  bullet  found  its 
goal,  and  upon  the  sod  the  Iro(juois  fell  to  rise  no  inor< 
Repulsed  but  not  di-feated  they  returned  to  the  attack,  Ix'ariu:: 
in  tlieir  hands  lighted  torches  made  from  the  canoes  of  'In- 
faithful  band,  determined  to  .set  tii-e  to  the  stockade,  but  th' 
steady  aim  and  relentless  tire  compelIe<l  them  to  desLst. 

Led  on  by  a  daring  Seneca  chief  they  rushed  toward  the  fort. 
but  the  detiant  leader  licke<l  the  dust  and  his  followei-s  tleJ 
away.  Bold  were  the  hear<^.s  of  the  Frenchmen,  an<l  out  tliey 
rushed  to  seize  the  Seneca  and  but  a  few  moments  dajised  till 
his  liead  graced  the  front  of  the  .stockade.  Wild  with  rag'- 
the  IrocjUois  renewed  the  attack  only  to  fall  back  upon  tli<'ii 
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l«Hi  'lefence.  The  shades  of  evening;  fell  upon  the  com- 
u«iiif#»ir  Vmt  'JarknesH  brought  no  sleep,  for  the  bullets  whizzing 
-J,  X'.^'  rf**w  past  revealed  the  wakefulness  of  the  savage  horde. 
'-*■  fnrr)n  ;klli«>s  had  weaker  hearts  than  Dollard  and  his  men, 
i>*i  n  rh^  midnight  shades  they  sought  safety  in  fight,  leaving 
iiM  *fl»i*r;>nd  his  heroic  band  alone.  Morning  came  at  last  to 
!>>•  m'f^PT^  ;».nd  their  enemies,  but  the  Irotjuois  ha<l  met  their 
*w«*tV  forth«v  Frenchmen  would  win  or  die  in  the  attempt. 

"^M*  ;nv!v)*>rs  held  a  confen  uce,  unwilling  to  risk  again  the 
<'JA«<M>*. »|f  d*'t'f>ar,.  Some  counselled  reti'eat,  when  s(!veral  liundles 
<i\  tfVVMf  \r<*TT'  laid  on  the  ground,  and  each  warrior  willing  to  con- 
\-'^M  -tv^ftrt^ttl**  was  urged  to  lift  one  of  them.  One  bv  one  thev 
"'•'•■'^^  tnd  lifted  the  bun<lles,  some  through  detennination 
-iu*  t9\i*r^  thr»)ngh  dread  of  l)eing  called  cowards,  until  all  had 
f-'SLH^U^  rhf^r  intention  of  contest.     Ingeniously  they  ( ut  poles 

'     '>*Tr  Imtrhets  and  fasten«>d  them  together,  making  a  j)ort- 

-  '-.t'..T>«^  •■*  -shield  of  trees.  In  this  fashion  they  advanced  to 
I  -  ■>\itf''^  protected  by  the  woo<len  battery.  The  French  were 
■■-.■yuAf  inablf  to  comprehend  thi^  meaning  of  this  strange 
^ivttarfirt^;  bnt  so<in  they  learned  to  their  dismay  the  sti-atagem 
^■U*»  [i<HqiK)is.  Rapidly  they  tired,  l)ut  strategy  had  accom- 
;  i«-i*ri  rftal  valor  failed  to  do.  Onward  they  came,  one  falling 
i*^i'  nw^  r,h*«TP,  until  they  reached  the  stockade,  when  Dollard, 
iii<iM^'  ^f4  innsk»-t<yin  with  powder  and  shot,  and  lighting  the 
iu««  j4i)^fpf».d  to  throw  it  amongst  tlu'  invaders,  but  it  fell 
>^tr^  iwW  l>ni%(ting  amongst  bis  men,  blinded  them,  causing 
"^**<  *^t^.itTn>*nt  that  they  left  Mie  loop-holes  and  gave  the 
'■UKHt^  m  opportunity.  Casting  aside  the  treeff,  the  Irof|Uois 
^•■i/^    li^>rr  Imt4*hets  and  sprang  within  the  stockade,  dealing 

<ti  .^Mnd  Dollard  bravelv  fouuht,  determined  in  death  to 
•Lt;jv  ,  iWfW  for  Ville  Marie.  Heside  his  comi-ades  he  fell,  and 
utM*»  -Mr^MifrH^  to  t.dl  the  story  of  their  fate.  The  thouglit  of 
ti«»-  Myif0w^  to  Hiive  their  lives  that  the  prisoners  might  be 
'^I'ivvUd'th  it  slow  torture,  did  not  bear  fruit,  and  they  were 
^Mti^Uvi  to  i-j'tiim,  t*^  tell  the  brave  deeds  of  this  heroic  band 
V  Um  •iRKftiortt  of  their  camp.s. 

>^^(Uf^tm*  in  dpath,  the  heroes  of  the  infant  colony  won  the 
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i]i\y,  for  t!ic  IroijUoiH  wisely  thought  that  if  sucli  brave  men 
were  to  be  found  upon  the  slopes  of  Mount  R(jyal,  no  savaj^e 
horde  could  ever  break  their  hearts  or  sweep  their  habitations 
from  their  sites  beside  the  majestic  stream. 

Anxiously  the  citizens  awaited  the  return  of  brave  Dollaiil 
and  the  heroic  seventeen,  but  they  came  not  a^ain ;  and  not 
until  .some  Huron  deserters  from  the  Irotjuois  told  the  tale 
to  eager  listeners  at  Ville  Marie  did  tliey  learn  the  fate  of 
their  beloved  band.  That  noble  exploit  bore  fruit  in  tlie 
early  and  later  days,  for  many  years  passed  away  l)efore  the 
Irocjuois  dared  to  return,  and  when  they  mustered  courajri'  to 
meet  in  battle  the  countrymen  of  brave  DolUu'd,  they  fouml 
them  well  prepareil  for  the  contest  and  ejiger  to  imitate  tlif 
valor  of  their  faitliful  chief. 

In  1(>42,  Isaac  Jogues,  the  Jesuit  missionary  and  martyi',  was 
captured  ])y  the  Iro(|Uois  and  subjected  to  excessive  torture. 

During  his  captivity  he  was  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet 
witli  his  companions,  became  the  dru<lge  oi  the  Indian  wonnii, 
and  with  his  fingers  cut  ofi"  and  fle.sh  lacerated,  was  scoti'eil  at 
and  inhumanly  treated  as  a  sorcerei-  and  friend  of  the  Huroiis. 
At  a  subse(|uent  period  his  flesh  was  torn  in  strips  front  liis 
body,  and  he  fell  under  the  blow  of  the  tomahawk  of  the 
savage.  During  Ins  captivity  he  baptizeil  some  of  his  enemie.s 
and  instructed  others  in  the  Christian  faith. 

Le  Moyne.  Fremin,  Menard,  Bruyas  and  other  devoted  mis- 
sionaries toiled  among  the  Irotpiois,  but  with  little  sucei-.ss. 
hindered  by  fre((uent  wars.  They  labored  in  the  State  of 
New  York  and  Camida  with  a  heroism  worthy  of  admiration, 
endiu'iiig  great  hardships  and  in  constant  danger  of  their  lives, 
and  ultimately  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  missions.  Some 
of  the  ('hristian  Iroijuois  sought  instniction  and  protection 
from  their  Roman  Catholic  guides  near  Montreal,  where  the 
mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  was  founded  for  their  benefit. 
This  villagi;  was  moved  to  Sault  St.  Louis,  and  became  Caugli- 
nawaga,  of  which  St.  Regis  is  an  off-shoot. 

Beside  the  Village  of  Algoncpiins,  at  the  Lake  of  Two  Moun- 
tjiins,  is  another  village  of  Inxpiois,  and  these  comprise,  with 
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those  luontioned   before,  the    sole    remnants   of   the    Iro(juois 
iiiiHsions  of  the  Jesuits. 

Queen  Anne  and  her  En^Hsli  subjects  were  jealous  of  French 
interfei'ence  with  the  Iro(iuois,  and  desirous  of  securing  them 
ns  allies  in  war,  sought  also  to  win  them  over  to  Px'otestant 
Christianity.  Missionaries  were  sent  from  England  to  labor 
amongst  them  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
who  were  zealous  in  their  ministrations,  but  not  succe.ssful  in 
leading  the  natives  to  change  their  lives  by  following  the 
doctrines  of  Clu'ist. 

The  Moravians,  under  the  eminent  missionary  David  Zeis- 
berger,  were  entreated  by  the  American  Irocjuois  to  conniience 
a  mission  amongst  them  after  he  had  explained  to  the  Sachems 
his  deep  interest  in  them.*^ 

Addressing  Zeisberger,  in  1742,  they  said  :  "  Brother,  you 
have  journeyed  a  long  way,  from  beyond  the  sea,  in  order  to 
l)reach  to  the  white  people  and  the  Imlians.  You  did  not 
know  tliat  we  were  here  :  we  hatl  no  knowledge  of  your 
coming.  The  Great  Spirit  has  brought  us  together.  Con»e 
to  our  people,  you  shall  be  welcome.  Take  this  fathom  of 
wampum.  It  is  a  token  that  oiu*  words  are  true."  The  faith- 
ful missionaries  of  the  Moravian  Church  met  with  a  measure 
!>f  success,  but  we  cannot  follow  them  in  their  work,  as  we 
are  coiicerned  with  the  Canadian  Indians,  and  not  with  their 
brethren  in  the  United  States. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Queen  Anne  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Iro(piois  was  manifested  by  the  gift  of  a  silver  communion  ser- 
vice to  the  Mohawks  on  the  Grand  River  Reserve,  bearing  the 
following  in.scription  : 

"  A.  R,  1711.  The  gift  of  Her  3Iajesty,  by  the  grace  of  (Jod, 
of  Great  Britain,  Francis  and  Ireland,  and  of  her  planta- 
tions in  North  America,  Queen  ;  to  her  Indian  Chappel  of  the 
Mohawks."  ■ 

Protestant  missionary  work  among  the  Irocpiois  was  begun 
t)y  English  Church  missionaries  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  England  Company,  which  was  established  muler  the  favor 

*  "  Life  of  Zeisberger,"  psiges  yi!),  ."320. 
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of  Cromwell,  "  for  the  propajjation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  Kiio;. 
land,"  and  was  revived  on  the  restoration  of  Charks  II.,  with 
the  eminent  philosopher,  Robert  Boyle,  as  its  first  (iovernor. 

In  1714,  the  Book  of  Conuiion  Prayer  with  catecliism.  and 
some  parts  of  the  Bible  were  ])rinted  in  Moha>v  k  at  New  York. 
In  1704,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  he^Mii 
work  timon^  the  Mohawks  in  New  Enjjjland,  l>y  sondinjjj  the 
Rev.  Thoroughj^ood  Moor  as  missionary,  who  remained  l»ut  ;i 
short  time.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman,  minister  of  the  Dutch 
Refox-med  Church  at  Schenectady  continued  the  work,  and  trans- 
lated several  poi'tions  of  the  Bible,  alonj^  with  the  morninj.^  ami 
eveninijf  prayers.  When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Andrews  came  in  1712,  he 
was  given  the  use  of  the  manuscript  of  Mr.  Freeman,  and  by  the 
aid  of  Lawrence  Claesse,  the  interpreter,  the  Book  of  Conmion 
Prayer  was  completed  and  the  whole  printed.  This  book  be- 
came scarce  and  a  new  edition  was  issued.  Colonel  Daniel 
Glaus,  Deputy-Superint-nident  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Canada, 
supervised  the  printing  of  one  thousand  copies.  It  was  printed 
at  Quebec  in  1780  by  William  Brown,  who  establishe<l  a  press 
there  in  lid',].  The  publication  cost  the  Government  ninety- 
three  pounds  and  ten  shillings.  The  most  of  this  edition  was 
destroyed  during  the  war,  and  a  new  edition,  with  the  (Jospel 
of  Mark,  translated  by  Captain  Joseph  Brant,  appended,  was 
publishetl  in  England  in  1787,  the  Prayer  Book  being  revised 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart,  missionary  to  the  Six  Nation  Indians 
at  (Jrand  River,  who  was  aided  in  his  revision  by  Captain 
Brant  during  the  residence  of  the  latter  at  Canajoharie.  A.  later 
edition  was  printed  in  1842,  revised  by  Archdeacon  Nelles  of 
the  Grand  River  Reserve. 

In  178.S,  Chief  Joseph  Brant  came  to  Canada  with  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists,  bringing  with  him  a  large  nundjer  of  Irocpiois, 
who  settled  at  Gi'and  I'iver.  Missionary  woi'k  received  an 
impetus  through  tlie  inHux  of  Indians,  and  chiefly  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Brant.  The  old  Mohawk  church  was  built,  ami  the 
bell,  bearing  the  date  1786,  was  hung.  Ever  since  that  period, 
earnest    missionaries    have    labored    there,    the    New  England 
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Company  spondiiif;  large  sums  of  money  for  the  education  and 
Christianizing  of  the  people. 

Eleven  district  schools  are  maintained,  and  the  Mohawk  Insti- 
tute aftbrds  abundant  educational  facilities  for  the  instruction 
of  the  youth. 

The  Methodi.st  Conference  sent  Alvin  Torry  among  the  Iro- 
([uois  in  1820,  and  for  a  long  term  of  years,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  William  Case,  the  work  of  religious  training  was 
cairied  on  with  energy  and  success.  But  our  Iroquois  confreres 
have  their  religious  differences,  like  their  pale-faced  brethren, 
iUid  now  we  have  Anglicans,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Plymouth 
Brethren,  and  the  Salvation  Army  striving  to  lea<l  the  rlescend- 
aiits  of  savage  red  men  toward  a  noble  life. 

The  Irocjuois  language  is  represented  by  the  separate  dialects 
of  the  8ix  Nations.  The  Huron  language,  tlirough  the  migra- 
tions of  the  people,  became  tin;  Mohawk,  whicli  approaches 
nearest  to  the  Huron  speech  of  the  present,  revealing  to  us  the 
fact  that  the  Huron  is  the  source  from  which  all  tlie  Iroipiois 
dialects  are  derived.  Sucli  is  the  harmony  of  the  Mohawk,  that 
Max  Midler  says:  "To  my  mind  the  structure  of  such  a  language 
as  the  Mohawk  is  (juite  .sufficient  evidence  that  those  who  work 
out  such  a  WT^rk  of  art  were  powerful  reasoners  and  accurate 
reasoners." 

The  Mohawk  speech  was  used  as  the  me(lium  of  connnunica- 
tion  with  the  Six  Nations.  Yet  the  inend)ers  of  each  of  these 
tribes,  when  addressing  tlio  council,  are  easil}'  understootl  by  all, 
except  the  Tuscarora,  which  nnist  be  interpreted  in  one  or  other 
of  the  five  dialects. 

The  Iro(jUois  language  is  perfi-ct  in  construction,  which  is 
seen  by  the  study  of  its  grannnatical  forms,  and  especially  in 
the  verb,  \vhich  has  nine  tenses,  thi'ee  moods,  an  active  and 
passive  voice,  and  at  least  twenty  form.s,  showing  the  various 
changes  which  it  undergoes. 

So  great  is  the  wt^alth  of  the  language  that  Horatio  Hale 
says:  "A  complete  grammar  of  this  speech,  as  full  and  nnnute 
as  the  best  Sanscrit  or  (J reek  grammars,  would  probably  ecjual 
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and  perliapH  surpass  tliose  ;^i"aiimuirs  in  extent.  The  luicon- 
seious  Forces  of  memory  and  ot"  disci'imination  retpiired  to  muin- 
tain  this  complicated,  intellectual  machine,  and  to  preserve  it 
constantly  exact  and  in  j^ood  work inj,^ order,  must  lie  pi'otli^ious." 

The  Lord's  Prayer  in  tlie  Mohawk  ton<fue,  I'rom  the  (jM 
prayer-book  in  use  amon^  the  Six  Nation  Indians  on  the  (oainl 
River  will  show  the  construction  of  the  lan;,aia;;e:  "  Shot!<;waiiiha 
karonliyakonh  teghsideronh  waj;waj;hs<'anadokea;flidi.ste  Say- 
anertsherah  aoedaweufhte  tsinea;;hsereh  eijh  neavaweaiie  iic- 
on^hweatsyake  tsioni-nityonht  ne-karoidiyakonh  takyonli  iic 
kea^li  we^hniserate  ne-niyadewe<fhnesei-ake  ocf^wanadaiok 
neoni  toe(hi!L;;wari<:;hwiyostea  ne-tsiniyoef,(watswatou<^h  tsiiiiy- 
onht  ne-oekyonhha  tsitsyakhiri^hwiyosteanis  ne-waonkhiyats- 
watea  neoni  to<jhsa  taixwa<;hsharinet  tewadadeanakera<fhtuekf 
nok  toedagwayadakoh  tsinoewe  niyodaxlieah  ikea  iese  saweaiik 
ne-kayanertsherali  neoni  ne-kashatstea<;hsera  ne<»ni  ne-aewese- 
a<rhtshera,  tsinivcaluawe  neoni  tsinivealieawe." 

The  New  Testament,  portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  serni(iii>. 
tracts,  catechisms,  hymn  books  and  jirayer  hooks  have  l)een 
published  in  some  of  the  <lialects  of  tlu;  Six  Nation  Indians. 
Grammatic  treatises,  dictionaries  an<l  vocabularies  have  a'so 
been  i.ssued,  and  to  the  Iro(|Uois  lan^uaj^e  bel<jn;js  the  honor  of 
beintr  tlu;  first  American  Indian  tonmie  of  which  we  have  anv 
records. 

A  noble  confederacy,  with  a  Ijcautiful  lan<,fna<;e  and  an  <'vent- 
ful  history,  has  attracted  many  industrious  men  and  women  to 
study  its  archives,  counting  themselves  well  re])aid  by  havinj; 
fellowship  with  a  people  of  so  great  renown.* 


*  Winsor's  "Critical  History  of  America,"  Vol.  I.,  pa^e  425.  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson's  "Hur()ii-lroi|uois  of  Canada,"  jiagus  <iO,  ().'>,  8«i,  87.  "  .\rtistic 
Faculty  of  Aboriginal  Races,"  pages  10<M17.  Horatio  Halu'a  "  Laiii^uage 
as  a  Test  of  IMmital  Capacity."  "  Development  of  Language  and  liunk  uf 
Kites,"     Filling's  "  Iroquoian  Bibliography." 
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The  ()jil>\viiy  tribo  is  .scattuivtl  tlirouf^hout  tlic  Doiniiiiun, 
,111(1  cinhnices  severnl  branches,  including  tin;  Ojiltways  proper, 
MisHissiiuj^as,  and  Snultuaux. 

Tilt'  naiiu'  of  the  tribe  liaw  been  speUed  in  various  wa^'s,  as 
At'hi|)oes,  Outeliepoues,  Otchipwes,  Ojibway.s,  Ojibwas,  Chip- 
pewas,  and  Chippeways. 

'['he  term  ( )jibwHy  .sjtrnitie.s  "  pucker,"  derived  from  the  peculiar 
[meker  of  the  moccasin,  or  to  "roast  till  puckered  up,"  referrin<^ 
to  the  inhuman  method  I'liiployed  l)y  this  tribe,  as  well  as 
others,  of  burning  tlie  captives  taken  in  war.  Some  writers 
liiive  soufi^ht  the  origin  of  the  ()jil)way,  and  indeed  of  luniierou- 
hidian  tribes,  from  the  lo.st  tribes  of  Jewish  history,  a  solution 
more  satisfactory  to  tlieir  own  minds  than  to  those  of  their 
readers.  When  the  white  people  fii-st  came  in  contact  with  the 
Ojibways,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  they  found  them 
iiihabitini;  the  .south-eastern  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  especially 
ill  the  vicinity  of  Saidt  Ste  Marie.  This  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  their  ori<i^iiiaI  home,  as  their  traditions 
iiHsert  that,  lonjj^  before  the  advent  of  the  white  race,  they  were 
living  at  the  salt  water  in  the  east,  probably  on  the  St.  Ljvw- 
rence. 

Henry  Warren,  a  native  Ojibway,  relates  a  tradition  which  he 
heard  in  a  speech  delivered  by  one  of  the  native  ])rie.sts  wherein 
their  religion  is  symbolized  in  the  ti<rure  of  a  sea-shell,  and  the 
migrations  of  the  people  recorded.* 

"  Our  forefathers  were  livin<,'  on  the  j;reat  .salt  water  toward 
tile  risin<^  sun,  the  great  Megis  (.sea  shell)  showed  itself  above 
tlie  surface  of  the  irreat  water,  and  the  ravs  of  the  sun  for  a  loni; 
period  were  reflected  from  its  glos.sy  back.  It  gave  warmth 
;iiid  light  to  the  An-i.sli-iii-aub-ag  (red  race).  All  at  once  it 
sink    into  the    deep,  and    for  a  time  our  ancestors  were   not 

*A.  F.  Clminberlain,  "The  Mississaugas."  Winsor'H  "Critical  History 
iif  America,"  V<il.  IV.,  page  175.  "American  Antiiiuarian,"  Vol.  VIII., 
page  388.  "Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  1885-0,  pages 
ir>0,  183,  184. 
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l)losse<l  with  its  li;;ht.  h  it'^m*  iw»  the  mirface  and  appoarcd 
apiiii  on  tilt' '.Meat  river,  ^^ 'i'i'  IrainM  the  water  ol'  tlio  (Ircat 
Lal\t's,  an<l  a;;aiii  for  a  lou^  t.ijUf  iT,  ;jfave  life  to  our  forefatluis, 
aii<l  rollet'ted  back  the  ray*-  ',i'  nhi*  -^nn.  Aj^ain  it  disappeaicil 
from  si<^lit,  and  it  rose  not  i.ilJ  iJn  App»*are<l  to  the  eyes  of  the 
An-isli-in-auh-a^  on  the  KL<.y•»^^■  nil  the  Hrst  jj^reat  hike.  Ajjaiii 
it  sank  from  sii^ht,  ami  deatb  'fttily  visited  tlie  wit^wams  of  onr 
forefatlicrs,  till  it  showe(J  it>  li»»»k  and  reHected  the  rays  of  the 
sun  once  more  at  Bow-hi  •_•  Sanlt  Ste  Marie.)  Here  it  le- 
mained  for  a  lon;^  time,  In  :  ■  .  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  it 
disappeared,  and  the  An-isL-  •.  Luh-a^  was  left  in  darkntws  ami 
misery,  till  it  floated  and  i.»uotr  mure  showed  its  hrififht  hack  at 
Mo-nin<j-wun-a-kaun-iu;;  (Lu  B^ijinte  Island),  where  it  has  ever 
.since  reHected  I  tack  the  ray»-  '^t*  nhe  sun  and  l)lessed  our  ances- 
tors with  life,  lij^ht  and  wis.;Uiui  Il>4  rays  reach  the  remotest 
villajje  of  the  wiile-sju'ead  <  *p>wiR»i3rH." 

Mr.  Wari'en  relates  auotiWy  nrailition  referring;  to  the  same 
matter,  only  in  aiiothei-  foJiu  '  There  is  another  tradition  toM 
by  the  old  men  of  the  Oji^'w^j  village  of  Fond  du  Lac  (Lake 
Superior),  which  tells  of  th<-jj  Ajvmer  residence  on  the  shores  of 
the  threat  salt  water.  It  i^  liowt^ver,  so  similar  in  character  to 
the  one  I  ha\"e  related  than  lth  introduction  here  would  only 
occupy  unneces.saiy  space.  TTIW  only  difference  between  the 
two  traditions  is  that  the  '.itiii^ir,  which  is  emblematical  of  one 
of  the  four  Medicine  Spirit*-  wiio  are  Ficlieved  to  preside  over 
the  Midawe  rites,  is  used  in  '-.h  in  the  same  figurative  mam\er 
as  the  sea  shell  is  used  in  t '  r  ,.,•  rirst  appearinj;  to  the  ancimit 
An-ish-in-aub-a<,(  from  th'  ;  ■-  uf  the  ;;reat  saltwater;  a;^aiii 
on  the  River  St.  Lawrenee  vwn  nn  f^ake  Huron  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  ;  again  at  La  PuiiJi-*:  -jiu.  Uustly  at  Fond  du  Lac,  or  einl 
of  Lake  Superior,  where  it  li*^  ^id  to  have  forced  the  sandl)ank 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Loan-  Kiver.  The  place  is  still  pointed 
out  by  the  Indians  where  ru\»^  believe  the  great  otter  broke 
through." 

According  to  tradition.  lAi*-  <^>)ibways  separated  into  ditierent 
bands,  some  travelling  towairfft*^  nhe  .south  and  others  westwunl 
and  northward  on  the  idjic«ref  .0^  Lake  Stiperior,  while  the  main 
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l)0(lv  rciiiiiiiicd  ill  the  vicinity  ot"  tlu'  Siiult.  It  is  evident  that 
II  laijre  liuml  of  tlieni  must  have  entered  I'ij^'eon  River,  on  the 
north  sliore  of  Ijakc  Superior,  and  travelling;  westward,  become 
scattered  wiflcly  thi'oughout  Alj^oma,  locating'  at  vai'iou.s  points 
ill  the  Thunder  IJay  and  Rainy  River  disti'icta,  wliere  their 
(k'Hcendants  still  remain. 

Ah  they  liecame  known  as  the  Hois  Forts,  the  "Hardwood  oi- 
Tiiiiher  I'eojile,"  they  must  have  lived  Tor  quite  a  lonj;  period 
ill  these  districts,  having  entered  Manitoba  and  the  Nortli- 
West  Territory. 

The  Ojibways  pro])er  and  the  Saulteaux  have  resided  in 
Manitoba  for  a  lon^  tinu;,  a  lai'^^e  camp  of  the  Ottawas  and 
Ojibways  havin<x  been  located  on  the  {iresent  site  of  th«'  city  of 
Wiiinipef^'  in  the  lust  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.*  Fi'om 
the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  warriors  from  tliis  tribi;  went  in 
lifirk  canoes  to  Geor<;ian  Hay  and  destroyed  the  IrtMjuois,  with 
whom  tlii'y  were  at  war.  Representati\es  of  the  tribe  are  to 
lie  found  throuj^hout  Ontario  at  various  points,  and  as  far  west 
as  Fort  Ellice  in  the  Xorth-West  'i'erritory,  while  away  nortli  of 
Winnipeg  the  Saulteau.x  are  found  in  the  huntinj;  grounds  of 
the  (-ree  Indians.f  The  Jesuit  missionaries  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  found  the  Saulteaux  in  the  vicinity  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  and  the  Mississagas  on  the  River  Mis.sisauga.  East- 
ward and  westward  the  Ojibways  travelled,  until  they  were  to 
he  found  throughout  Ontario,  Manitoba  and  the  North-We.st. 
They  carried  on  incessant  war  with  the  Sioux  and  Iro(piois, 
the  latter  being  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  and  were  granted 
tracts  of  land  by  their  concpierors  near  Napanee  and  Grand 
River,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  the  former  being  driven 
southward,  along  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  until  theOjiliways 
liccame  the  possessors  of  all  the  region  surrounding  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi. 

*Dr.  liryce'.s  "John  Taiinur,"  piigo  2. 

+  Morris'  "Trwitius  with  the  Indians  i)f  C;niacl)i."  "Life  anil -iDurnal 
of  Peter  J()i\e8,"  pages  350,  412.  Briuton's  "  Myths  t)f  the  N  v  World,  " 
pages  27,  177.  "American  Antiiiuarian,"  Vols.  X.,  page  337  ;  XI.,  i)age 
;tt;  XIV.,  page  204. 
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lN'(|U(\lik()()iul('liii  Minis  (ir  Skull  Isljuid,  in  ricorifiiin  I'xi}-. 
I't'Cfivr'il  its  lumif  from  the  tact  that  a  hir;;t'  niunlifi-  of  the 
Iro(|Uois  wci'c  kMlcd  tlicrc  hy  the  Ojihways  al)out  the  time  the 
French  airivfd  in  th»'  country. 

The  ilcfiant.  nttituth;  of  the  warrior  soniotiincs  covered  a 
heart  that  was  hrave,  kind  and  generous;  which  is  Honietiiiie.s 
forj^otten  when  we  read  of  their  cruel  treatment  of  the  prisonei-s 
taken  in  war.  Hurnin^  was  fre(|Ui'ntly  resorted  to  hy  wrappiiii,' 
the  prisoner  within  the  folds  of  l)irch  hark,  and,  after  setting-  it 
on  tire,  eompellinj^  him  to  run  the  ijjauntlet.  The  lij^ht-hearted 
Ojihways  pursued  their  enemies  in  their  swift-jflancing  canoes, 
stealinj;  ui)on  them  and  sti-ikin;;  them  down  with  unmerciloss 
severity.  No  (juarter  was  given  to  the  Sioux  or  Foxes,  whoin 
they  chased  anion;,;;  the  islands  an<l  alon;^  the  courses  of  the 
rivers,  driving  them  from  tlieir  haunts  toward  the  south. 
Many  brave  deeds  wert^  performe(l  hy  the  Ojihway  warriov.s, 
one  of  which,  recorde<l  hy  Henry  Warren,  will  suffice  : 

Biauswah  was  a  nohle  chief,  living  with  his  band  in  the 
vicinity  of  La  Pointe,  by  whom  he  was  held  in  esteem  for  his 
prow<'.ss  and  wise  counsel.  Having  gone  for  one  day's  hunt, 
he  was  surprised,  and  his  heart  fillecl  with  anguish,  to  find  the 
camp  destroyed,  the  lodges  burned,  and  his  people  dead  iukI 
scalped.  A  war  party  of  Foxes  had  fallen  upon  his  peo])k' 
during  his  absence  and  slain  them,  among  whom  were  tlif 
members  of  his  family. 

Bent  on  revenge  he  followed  the  trail  of  his  enemies  and 
reaching  their  camp,  heard  the  yells  of  the  people  as  they  wcri' 
rejoicing  over  their  success.  Secreting  himself  in  the  bush  lu' 
awaited  his  opportunity  for  revenge.  The  Foxes  as.sendile(l 
at  a  .short  ilistance  from  their  camp,  having  with  them  an  oM 
man  and  a  lad,  whom  they  had  secured  as  captives,  and  now 
they  matle  preparations  to  subject  them  to  torture. 

The  old  man  was  enveloped  in  birch  bark  which  they  luni 
set  on  tire,  and  as  lie  run  the  gauntlet  they  beat  him  mitii  hv 
fell  dead  at  their  feet.  The  young  lad  was  placed  on  .some 
fiiggots,  arranged  in  a  long  row,  over  which  he  w^as  to  run 
backward  and  forward  until  lie  was  burned  to  death. 
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As  Biaiipiwali  looked  upon  the  scene  from  lii.s  hidin^^-plaee  he 
nco^mized  in  the  lad  his  own  son.  His  heart  was  tilled  with 
stronj;  ati'ection  for  the  youth,  and  knowin^jf  how  helpless  he 
was  to  rescue  him  single-handed,  he  8i:^r»ped  forth  front  his 
place  of  safety  jus  the  Indians  were  about  to  li^ht  the  fa^f^ots. 
Much  to  the  amazement  of  his  enemies  he  bravely  strod«' 
aiiinni;  them,  until  he  stood  near  the  lad,  and  then  addressinir 
them,  said,  "  My  little  son,  whom  you  are  alnjut  to  burn  with 
tire,  has  seen  but  a  few  winters :  his  tender  feet  have  never 
trodden  the  warpath,  he  has  nev<>r  injured  you.  But  the 
liairs  of  my  liead  are  white  with  many  winters,  and  over  the 
(jiaves  of  my  relatives  I  havt  hunj;  many  scalps,  which  I 
have  taken  from  the  heads  of  the  Foxes.  My  death  is  worth 
.something  to  you.  Let  me,  therefore,  take  the  place  of  my 
child,  that  he  may  return  to  his  people."  His  enemies  listened 
ill  astonishment,  ami  having  long  desired  his  deatli,  accepted 
his  proposal.  They  allowed  the  young  lad  to  return  to  his 
|itople,  and  the  father  was  burned  in  his  stead.  A  terrible 
iwcnge  was  meted  out  to  the  Foxes  when  the  lad  told  his  sad 
talc,  foi'  a  large  war  party  fell  upon  the  Foxes,  destroying  .so 
many  of  them  that  the  remainder  left  the  district  anil  made 
their  home  in  Wisconsin.* 

Proudly  the  warriors  walked  through  the  camp  admired  by 
the  young  men,  women  and  children,  wearing  on  their  heads 
tlic  eagle  feather,  signal  tokens  of  their  bravery.  This  eagle 
feather  had  significant  markings,  denoting  the  particular  exploit 
of  the  warrior.  An  eaglt?  feather,  tipped  with  a  piece  of  red 
llannel  or  horse  hair  dyed  red,  was  tlu;  privilege  enjoyed  by  one 
wiio  had  killed  an  enemy.  When  split  from  the  top  toward 
the  middle  the  feather  <lenoted  that  the  wearer  had  been 
wounded  by  an  arrow,  or  if  there  were  painteil  upon  it  a  small 
iv(l  spot,  it  signified  that  he  had  been  wounded  by  a  bullet. 
The  war  b(jnnet  having  several  eagle  feathers  was  worn  only 
hy  those  who  had  killed  many  of  his  foes,  the  specific  niunber 
imt  lu'ing  designated. 

It  is  estimate*!  that  there  are  nearly  thirty-two  thousand 

*  "  Annual  Roport  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  1885  «(i,  pages  18:},  2!>!). 
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Ojihways  in  Ciinada  ai\il  tlic  rnitcd  States.  No  dctinitf 
HtatiHticH  can  be  j,nven  of  tlic  pojnilation,  as  tin-  census  n-tuins 
report  otlier  tril»es  in  the  same  <iistricts  an<l  nienilters  of  otlit-r 
trilies  upon  the  same  Reservations.  Thf  following'  returns, 
taken  froui  the  report  of  the  I  )epartnient  of  Imhan  AHiiirs  i'or 
IH!)1,  will  show  the  sti-enjjth  of  the  tribe  within  the  ])oniinioii: 
(Jhipj)eways,  looat<'(l  at  tlie  'I'hanies,  Walpole  Islan<l,  Sariiia, 
Snakf  Jslaiul,  K.iiiui,  S;iu<reen,  Nawash,  and  Beausoliel,  tluve 
thousand  and  f<iity-thiec  ;  Missi.ssaujfas,  at  Mud  Lake,  Kice 
Jjjike,  8eu;,'o^r,  Alnwick,  and    .\'<  w  Credit,  seven  hundred  ;iii<l 
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ninety.  Ojlbways  and  <  )tta\vas  of  Manitoulin  and  Cockhuni 
Jslamls,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  four;  Ojihways  of 
Lake  Sujierior.  iwo  thousand  and  sixty-Hve;  Ojiliwwysof  I^ake 
Huion,  three  thousand  one;  hundred  and  seventy-eij;ht ;  niakiiij^ 
a  tobil  of  ten  thou.saiid  nine  hundred  and  eighty.  'I'liere  an- 
Ojihways  and  Saulteaux  rejHuted  with  the  Cree  Indi/ins  in 
Manitoba  and  the  North-West,  but  we  are  unable  to  mve  anv 
])roper  ist'Miad  of  the  number  of  OjilivvdyH.  The  whole  <>jih- 
way  population  of  Ihe  dominion  may  be  safely  stated  to  he 
about  tweb  i  thouhaiid  souls. 

Seatrd  in  the  lodj^es.  with  a  ffntWl  H)|ed  wltll  Reeils  or  pebljlcs 
or  a  eyiindrical  tin  box  conlal/iinf;  UKlllC*  of  corn,  the  natives 
sanff  their  sacred  .sonjr.-s,  aeeompaiji<(|  liv  jvifi  (>>•  i\iiH-  iH'f-HUii^ 
l)eatin<j;  ujiona  drum.     .Soii^s(jf  loveaiKj  W//^-  ji'Sf^ij/JiJHJ  iiiiiiil^l' 
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tlu'  camp  in  tin;  long  evenings  in  which  men  and  women  joined, 
their  sweet  voices  bk'nding  together  in  the  weird  nuisical  tones, 
which  exerted  a  strange  inHnence  upon  the  white  visitors  to 
tlieir  camp.  The  songs  of  tlie  Michi,  b(>h)nging  to  their  sacred 
IVstivals,  were  reeonh'd  npon  bircii  hark  in  Jie  synd)olical 
character  of  animals,  and  l»y  the  use  of  these  nnienumic  records 
tlie  words  und  tunes  were  easily  preserved.  The  members  of  the 
mrditiil  priesthood  composed  some  of  these  .s(jngs  and  tunes,  the 
manner  of  composing  them  liavingbeen  taught  tliem  during  the 
|H'i'i()ds  of  their  initiation  to  the  four  degrees  of  tln'ir  Ueligio- 
A'  'dical  Fraternity.  Tlie  songs  of  love  and  war  were  sinig  with 
-rirt,  according  freely  witii  the  nature  of  the  .subject,  and 
(littering  in  a  great  measun'  with  the  Mida  songs,  the  latter 
being  sung  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  people  with  feel- 
ings of  awe  and  reverence.  Sometimes  the  people  will  sing  for 
luMU's  in  a  lively  .strain,  changing  the  words  and  tune. 

A  Mida  song  will  occupy  from  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  liour 
ill  its  rendition.  J)r.  Hofi'man  has  given  several  illu.sti'ations  of 
Mida  .songs  set  to  Music,  of  which  the  following  is  one : 

"  He-a-we-nii-ne-we-do,  ho, 
He-a-we-na-ne-we-do,  ho, 
He-a-we-na-he-wo-do,  ho, 
He-a-we-na-ne-wedo,  ho, 
Ma-ni-do- we-a-ni,  iii-k A-  na, 
Ni-ka-na,  ho,  ho." 

Tht!  translation  of  this  song  is:  "  He  who  is  sleeping.  The 
Spirit,  I  bring  him,  a  kin.sman." 

Their  native  .songs  .sometimes  consist  of  a  .single  ayllable,  sung 
indefinitely.  The  melodious  voices  of  the  Ojibways  .sincc^  they 
have  become  in  a  measure  civili/.eil,  have  been  us.d  in  singing 
the  hynnis  of  the  religious  a.sseudilies  of  the  Christians,  and 
their  musical  talent  luus  been  admired  by  those  who  have 
listened  to  the  instrumental  bands  from  Saugeen,  St.  Clair, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  other  Reservations.* 


♦A.  F.  Chaiabeilain,  "  Tlie  Mississaii^uH,"  page  159.     '•  American  Anti- 
<|uarian."  Vol.  XI.,  pago  .'KW  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  page  85.      "Annual  Rt'pnrf  of 
tliu  Bureau  uf  Ethnology,"  1885-8(5. 
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Tlio  aiiiinatoil  war  dauct-  of  the  natives  deeply  iiiipivssfd  tin- 
U;ho!(ler,  as  the  dancers  san;^  with  ^'reat  veiienienee.  They 
danced  for  aniuseinent,  and  at  their  sacred  festivals  dancin;;  was 
fre«)uently  indulged  in,  the  men  dancing  alone.  Occasionally 
a  woman  danced  in  tiieir  social  <^atherin<^s,  but  the  menalwayts. 
and  then  singly.  With  head  heiit  forward,  and  body  in  a 
fronchin^  posture  the  feet  were  liftetl  from  the  ground,  keeping 
time  with  the  music,  but  there  was  no  attt-nipt  at  any  particular 
movements  with  the  feet.  The  native  spectators  oftentiiiit-s 
ma<le  a  hoarse  sound  with  their  voices,  something  like  a  grunt, 
at  the  deeper  strains  of  the  nnisic. 

The  Ojibways  had  numei'ous  sacretl  feasts.  They  prayed  anil 
ma<le  .sacrifices  to  propitiate  the  evil  spirits  which  were  su])])<)s»'(i 
to  dwtdl  in  the  caves,  strangely  contorted  trees,  peculiar  lookinj,' 
.str)nes,  the  rapids  of  rivei"s,  and  indeetl  in  any  strange  object  in 
nature.  They  sought  to  allay  a  storm  upon  the  lake  by  siicri- 
ficing  a  black  dog,  fastening  a  stone  to  his  neck  and  castinj,' 
him  into  the  angry  waters.  Offerings  of  tobacco,  bread,  cloth- 
ing and  trinkets  were  made  to  the  spirits.  They  l)lacken<'il 
their  faces  and  fasted  U)  wai-d  of!"  the  evil  iufiuence  of  tin- 
avenging  gods  by  propitiating  them.  When  a  male  chil<l  was 
bf>rn  the  friends  of  the  family  were  invited  to  a  feast,  and  a 
Mida  named  as  goilfather,  who  dedicated  the  child  to  some 
.special  pursuit  in  life.  Stone  IxmMers  and  ei-ratic  ])iecis  of 
(■(>])]>(')'  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  idols,  and  as  the  Ojibway- 
pa.ssed  them  on  their  hunting  expeditions  they  made  offeriii^> 
to  them.  Such  stone  figures  were  .supposed  to  be  vital,  aii'l 
became  fetiches,  the  shape  having  come  by  nature,  was  pn^jf 
.sufficient  that  they  were  possessed  by  spirits.* 

Peter  Jones  (Kahkewa(|Uonaby),  on  one  of  his  mis.sionary 
t/Mirs  to  W'alpole  Island,  urged  the  Oji'nvays  there  to  embrace  tli> 
Christian  religion,  and  received  a  significant  reply  in  relation 
to  the  native  religion  from  the  head  chief,  Pezheke/hiktiua^h- 
knm. 


'■Brinton's  "Myths  of  the  New  World,"  page  6.1.     "American  .Anti- 
'Hiarian,"  Vol.  XIV.,  pjige  2i;j.     "  Report  of  the  liureiiu  ol  Ethnology. 
lM->i;,  pages  154,  204,  207,  278. 
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bi '*t^»rtt.  ,»n#i  friends,  I  arise  to  sliake  liands  witli  you,  not 
oiiiy  ¥HU'Jty  l>»mls,  hut  with  n»y  lieart  also  ilo  1  shake  hands 
witii  yi#n. 

iAitl4i^rt.  ^n*\  fnends,  the  Great  Spirit  who  made  the  eartli, 
tb'  i^^ii^vL  (^  t'verythitifj  that  exists,  has  Ijrouj^ht  us  together 
waiiOk^  tAf^f^  mth  each  other. 

tftntlu^t,  .wkI  fnends,  I  Iiave  listened  to  your  words  tha"' 
\<.'U  iiav>  ^rinktm  to  us  this  day.  I  will  now  tell  you  what  is 
uj  liiy  utiarr' 

hi>A,j.'<-  fi>ri  friends,  the  Great  Spirit  matlo  us  all  :  he 
iiui'M  l»>-  .fi,»ff.  man,  an<l  he  made  tlie  Indian.  When  the 
Oiisat  >utit  (,iv{f  tht>  white  man  he  <jave  liiiu  his  woi-sliip, 
vMiiLfi  ,.  ,  HMtk.  ,ind  prepared  a  place  for  his  soul  in  heaven 
aUjv*  ^i*  1,^  njave  him  his  mode  of  preparin<f  and  adnun- 
^UH-'iUj:  MM^mnf-  to  the  sick,  ditierent  from  that  of  the  Indians. 

\ii^\4*iT«f  ;wi*l  frien«ls,  when  the  Great  Spirit  made  the 
Ju'liaiJ  u-  p^',-  liim  his  uuxle  of  worship,  and  the  manner  of 
ix>iinuiuiUfin%  md  nnm^  medicine  to  the  sick.  The  (ireat 
!S|»nt  j4jt ,' rfe^  Indian  to  know  the  virtue  of  i-oots  and  plants 
I'   ]H»io^\'  .Jf^:  fjnrl  by  attending  to  these  things  our  lives  axe 

Yktfii*^  fend  friends,  I  will  tell  you  what  happened  to 
.*(.»iu>  lil  *i¥r  roTFrffttheiM  that  once  l)ec!iiiii  Christians.  I  have 
iM.'4-ij  iiii4#«i(n^  r(„»t  ',vhen  the  white  [huimc  first  came  to  thi.s 
<'>uun^  mr-  rwUb^T*- said  to  one  anotheiv  '  ( "ume,  l)rothers,  let 
u-  w(>a|)|||»^|H»iar  white  hrotiiers.'  They  did  so,  and  threw 
HMttvjUJ-t^tiMr  fjrthers  had  told  them  to  do,  and  forsook 
tli.  (MiA^i'lMii  -tipi^  iiakhers  had  pointed  out  to  them  to  walk  in 
Wi<*u  -t«««^  (igHi  rkmvmi  »way  the  religion  of  th.ir  fathers, 
HiekaMtf'ivMM  '—-— "  tiiem.  an«i  moat  pvtry  one  of  them  died, 
airti  Mtijt;   *inr  ■<!  deacii.     Again,  since  my  own  recollec- 

tioi*  Mtm'  «i«  yn^  mmm  iHto  came  among  the  Indians  at  the 
j/j^^^  :ifcM*r  ^rtiw  taki  them  the  Great  8|)irit  was  angry 
v^itli  t4M«(  «•  MWBRt  of  their  witchcraft  and  living  in  the 
wa.«  t>^  tiM«r  iMriMlMRn.  They  listened  K^  this  ha^bitv,  and 
ti.i»-«»  MMg^jgH  AMrTTmtiicinev  ull  their  |x)uehes,  and  all  their 
■i- everything  they  useii  in  their  aits  into  the 
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river.  Tliey  Imd  no  sooner  done  this  than  great  sickness  oaine 
arnonff  theui  also,  and  but  few  escaped  death  of  tlieni  tliat  had 
taken  lieetl  to  the  words  of  this  babbler. 

"  Now,  brotheir,  and  friends,  if  I  should  follow  the  example 
of  those  that  once  woraldpped  like  the  white  man,  I  should 
expect  to  incur  the  anger  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  share  the 
sane  fate  of  chem  that  perished.  I  will  therefore  remain  as  I 
am,  and  sit  down  alone  and  worshi])  in  that  way  that  tin.' 
Muneiloo  Spirit  appointed  our  forefathers  to  do  and  to  ol)serv('. 

"  Brothers  and  friends,  how  can  I,  who  have  grown  old  in 
sins  and  in  drunkenness,  break  otl'  from  the.se  things,  when  the 
white  people  are  as  bad  and  wicked  as  the  Indians  ?  Yester- 
day two  white  men.  Christians,  got  drunk,  (piarrelled  and 
fought  with  one  another,  and  one  of  them  is  now  on  the  Island 
with  a  black  eye. 

"  Brothers  and  frienils,  what  you  have  said  concerning  tlie 
evil  ert'ects  of  the  fire-waters  is  very  true.  Strong  drink  has 
made  us  poor  and  destroyed  our  lives. 

'•  Brothel's  and  friends,  I  am  poor  and  hardly  able  to  buy 
enough  cloth  for  a  pair  of  pantaloons  to  dress  me  like  the 
white  man,  if  I  should  become  a  Christian  or  live  like  the 
white  man. 

"  Brothers  and  friends,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  as  native  breth- 
ren, but  will  not  become  a  Christian.  This  is  all  I  have  to 
say.  * 

Among  the  Ojibways  there  are  several  classes  of  mystery  men, 
in(duding  the  WalH-no,  Jessakid,  Herbalists  and  Mida.  Tlu' 
Wabeno,  nr  "  Men  of  the  dawn,"  constitute  a  class  of  men  who 
practice  my.sterious  rites  by  which  they  confi'v  upon  the  hunt<r 
the  power  of  securing  successes  in  the  hunting  expeditions, 
enablv  men  and  women  to  exercise  an  unfailing  influence  o\  it 
cei'tain  persons,  .such  as  com])elling  them  to  fall  ii»  love  with 
them,  and  are  able,  by  the  use  of  magic  medicine,  to  handle  red- 
hot  stones,  or  bjithe  their  hands  in  boiling  water  without 
suffering  any  injury  or  experiencing  any  discomfort.  In  their 
midnight  orgies  they  dance  and  sing,  pretending  to  lumdle  fire. 

*  "Journal  of  Peter  .Jones,"  paRo*  3,  247,  248. 
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ami  by  means  of  their  supiTstitiouH  ernft  wield  a  pt:)werful  in- 
riutnce  among  the  people. 

The  Je.sHjikicl  i.s  a  prophet,  "  a  revealer  of  liidtlen  truth.s,"  who 
hfis  received  a  .special  gift  from  the  thunder  god,  by  which  he 
performs  feats  of  jugglery  whieh  astonish  tiie  natives,  and  liold 
them  in  dread  of  these  mystery  men.  He  po,s.ses.ses  the  power 
of  injuring  anyone,  even  at  a  distance. 

A  similar  class  of  men  are  to  be  found  among  the  Crees,  and 
many  strange  stories  have  I  heard  upon  the  plains  of  the  west, 
of  persons  having  their  bodies  suddenly  covered  with  warts, 
l)eitig  afflicted  with  paralysis,  palsy  and  other  diseases  one  year 
distant  to  a  day,  accoi'ding  to  the  time  pronounced  by  th*' 
mystery  man.  They  can  call  to  their  aid  evil  spirits  to  aid 
them  in  their  work.  An  empty  sack  will  move  upon  the 
ground,  a  lodge  on  a  calm  night  sway  violently,  as  if  shaken 
with  a  .strong  wind,  and  when  tied  by  an  Indian  will  unloo.se 
themselves,  and  the  rope  will  l»e  found  with  the  numerous  knots 
still  untied  in  a  di.stant  lodge.  They  are  therefore  termed 
.sorcerers,  and  their  .spiritualistic  feats  an«l  .seances  are  equal  to 
those  of  any  white  wizard  or  tricks  of  legerdemain  performed 
liy  white  men. 

The  herbali.st  is  .skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  plants  of  medi- 
cal value,  and  practices  the  art  of  healing.  Men  and  women 
ure  to  be  found  in  this  class,  as  they  are  also  to  be  met  with 
amongst  the  Blackfoot  and  Cree  Indians. 

The  Mida  is  a  shaman  and  in  his  person  is  united  the  offices 
of  priest  and  medical  man.  The  term  medical  priesthood  will 
appropriately  apply  to  this  class  of  men.  There  are  four 
degrees  or  grades  of  Mida;  entrance  to  each  of  whieh  is  by 
means  of  elaljorate  rites,  feasts,  special  training  and  ability. 
The  elaborate  ceremonial,  with  the  traditions,  constitute  the 
religion  of  the  people. 

In  the  seventeenth  annual  "  Report  of  Bureau  of  Ethnology" 
there  is  ■  very  full  monograph  on  "  The  Midewiwin  or  Grand 
Medicine  Society  of  the  Ojibways,"  by  Dr.  W.  .1.  Hottman,  which 
jiresents  all  the  features  of  the  medical  priesthood,  and  will 
repay  the  careful  student  who  desires  to  know  accurately  the 
ancient  religious  rites  of  these  people. 
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The  rites  of  the  Medicine  LtxI^'e  of  the  Crei's  and  Bliickfeet, 
popularly  ealled  tin  tldr.st  <lance  and  tlie  sun  (hince,  liave  a 
strikinff  corroboration  in  numy  of  the  rites  of  the  ({host  Lod^e 
of  the  Oiihwav's.  The  Mida  treat  thj  sick  and  act  as  the  medical 
ami  spiritual  advisers  of  the  people. 

The  Ojihways,  as  all  the  other  native  trihes  of  Canada,  are 
lovers  of  their  pipe  and  tobacco.  At  all  their  social  f^atherinj^s 
till-  pipe  is  lirou<:;ht  out,  and  after  niixin<;  the  tobacco  with 
kiiiMi-kinnic,  it  is  lighted  anil  pas.sed  around.  In  their  native 
woi-ship  tobacco  is  ottered  to  their  go«ls,  and  at  their  .sacred 
feasts  the  pipe-stem  is  pointed  towai'd  the  .smi.  They  have 
smoke  ceremonies  in  connection  with  tlu'  Cirand  Medicine 
Society,  and  the  calunu-t  dance  is  a  signiticant  features  of  their 
religious  rites.  When  the  treaty  was  made  with  the  Saulteau.x 
in  hS78,  at  the  north  west  angle  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  a 
dance  was  given  in  honor  of  Lieutenant  Morris,  and  then  the 
pipe  of  peace  was  handetl  to  him.*  Some  of  the  pipes  were 
beautifully  carved,  and  others  had  significant  pictographs 
painted  on  them.  The  Indians  of  the  Manitoulin  Islands  made 
their  pipes  from  the  black  stone  of  Lake  Huron,  tlu;  white 
stone  of  St.  Joseph  Island  and  tlie  red  stone  of  Coteau  des 
Pruiries.-f- 

In  the  early  days  the  men  were  employed  in  hunting  and 
tisliing,  and  the  women  attended  to  their  simple  domestic 
liiities,  making  in  their  leisure,  various  ornamental  and  useful 
articles.  The  men  manufactured  their  axes,  pipes  an<l  other 
necessary  implements  of  stone,  which  were  discarded  through 
their  intluence  with  the  white  men.  They  still  manufacture 
lieautiful  birch-bark  canoes,  and  have  added  to  their  occupation 
of  hunting  and  fishing  that  of  farming.  * 

Through  their  contact  with  the  white  people,  the  women 
iiave  been  taught  basket-making  and  other  useful  manufactui'es. 
Beautiful  mats  and  dainty  articles  for  the  home,  ornamented 
with  colored  beads  and  dyed  porcupine  quills,  are  made  by  the 
women  and  sold  to  the  white  people. 

*  Morris'  "Treaties,"  page  47. 

f  Sir  Daniel  Wilson's  "Artistic  P^iculfcy,"  page  !U. 
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The  wild  ricf  was  j^fiitlicicil  I'lom  Kicf  Lake  l>y  the  women 
for  food.  They  went  toj^cthcr  in  pairs  in  a  Itirch  canot',  ami 
raisiiijr  it  from  the  watt'r,  thrashed  it  into  the  canoe,  and  took 
it  lionie.  A  hoh(  was  (hi^  in  the  j,fround  and  lined  with  a 
deerskin,  into  which  the  rice  wa.s  poured,  and  iKjys  trampled  it 
nntil  the  chati'  was  removed,  when  it  was  afterward  fanned, 
and  was  tlien  ready  for  use.* 

DiHerent  tribes  huild  diUcrent  kinds  of  tents.  The  Ojibway 
lodfifi'  was  round,  covchmI  with  hark.  The  native  style  of  dnss 
has  ifiven  place  to  that  worn  by  the  white  men.  They  painteil 
their  faces,  fanciful  at  times,  or  as  a  sifjfn  of  the  degree  lu-M 
by  the  person  as  a  Mida.  The  special  feature  of  the  native 
dress  wjus  a  pirter  maile  of  a  band  of  beads  from  two  to  four 
inches  in  width,  and  about  twenty  inches  in  length,  to  the  ends 
of  which  were  fastene<l  strands  of  colored  W(k)1  two  feet  lon;^, 
which  wen?  passe<l  round  the  leg  and  tied  in  a  bow  on  the 
front  i)art  of  the  leg.  The  garter  was  made  of  various  <lesigns, 
according  to  taste,  and  of  ditterent  colored  beads.  When  the 
Ojibways  were  receiving  their  annual  distribution  of  presents 
at  Holland  I^mding,  in  1827,  Captain  Basil  Hall  was  there,  and 
his  account  of  his  vi.sit  .shows  us  the  .style  of  ornaments  worn 
by  the  people  at  that  time  : 

"  The  scene  at  the  Holland  Landing  was  amusing  enough, 
for  there  were  collected  about  three  hundred  Indians,  with 
their  scjuaws  and  papooses,  as  the  women  and  children  are 
called.  Some  of  the  party  were  encamped  imder  the  bru.sh- 
wood,  iti  birch-bark  wigwams  or  huts,  but  the  greater  number, 
having  paddled  down  Lake  Sinicoe  in  the  morning,  had  merely 
drawn  up  their  canoes  on  the  gra.ss,  ready  to  start  again  as 
soon  «H  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  were  over.  The  Indian 
agent  seemed  to  have  har<l  work  to  arrange  the  party  to  his 
mind ;  but  at  length  the  men  and  Avomen  were  placed  in  .separ- 
ate lines,  while  the  children  lay  sprawling  and  bawling  in  the 
middle.  Many  of  the  males,  as  well  as  the  females,  wore 
enormous  earrings,  .some  of  which  I  found  upon  admeasurement 

'■  "Journtil  of  Peter  Jones,"  pages  181-2H7. 
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to  lie  six  inc'he.s  in  l('U<i;tli ;  and  Dtlit'i-s  carrit'<l  rouiul  th«'irl»eek8 
silvor  orimiiu'nts,  troin  tlio  .size  of  u  watch  to  that  of  a  .soup- 
jiliite.  Sun<lry  (laiii.sfls,  1  HUppose  at  tln'  top  o\'  the  fashion, 
liail  strung  over  them  more  than  a  <lo/en  of  neckhvces  of  vari- 
ously stained  ghiss  heads.  One  man,  I  ohs(;rved,  was  orna- 
mented with  a  .set  of  hones,  iie.scrihed  to  me  as  the  ceU'hrated 
waiupinn,  of  which  everyone  has  heard  ;  and  this  personage, 
with  four  or  five  others,  and  a  few  of  the  women,  wen?  wired 
in  tlie  no.se  like  pij,rs,  witli  rin^fs,  which  chm^ded  aj^ainst  tlieir 
lips.  Such  of  the  papooses  as  were  not  old  eiiouj^h  to  run 
alxmt  aiwl  take  care  of  themselves,  were  strapj)ed  up  in  boxes, 
with  nothing  exposed  hut  their  heads  aiid  toes.  So  that  when 
the  mothers  wen?  too  busy  to  attend  to  their  offspring,  the 
little  animals  might  lie  hooked  up  out  of  the  way  upon  the 
nearest  branch  of  a  tree,  or  placed  against  a  wall,  like  a  hat  or 
a  pair  of  boots,  and  left  there  to  .s(piall  away  to  their  hearts' 
content."  * 

When  Peter  Jones  was  a  child,  a  grand  feast  was  held  for 
tiu"  ])urpo.se  of  giving  him  a  name  and  dedicating  him  to  tlie 
particiilar  care  of  one  of  the  gods.  He  was  named  Kahkeway- 
(|U()nabay,  which  means  "Sacred  Waving  Feathers,"  and  referred 
to  the  feathers  plucked  from  the  .sacred  bird,  the  eagle.  As  the 
eagle  was  the  .symbol  of  the  god  of  thunder,  he  was  dedicated 
to  the  god  of  thunder.  A  war-dub,  deiKjting  power,  and  a 
buncli  of  eagle-feathers,  representing  the  Hight  of  the  god  of 
thunder,  were  given  to  him  as  a  memorial  of  the  feast,  and  .so 
long  as  he  retained  these  he  would  retain  tiie  inHuence  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  his  god. 

The  Ojibways  were  in vctLiiite  gandilers,  and  were  not  slow 
to  learn  the  games  of  the  vhite  people  Amongst  the  native 
forms  of  amusement  they  liad  a  game  in  some  respects  similar 
to  the  Eskimo  game,  ajegaung.  Peter  Jones  mentions  this 
game  in  his  book  on  the  Ojibway.s,  It  is  called  Pepengunegun, 
which  means  "  stabbing  a  hollow  bone." 

It  consisted,  according  to  the  description  given  by  David 


'■■  "Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  ISSoSG,  page  298. 
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Boyle,  Curator  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  of  "  seven  conical 
bones  strung  on  a  leather  thong  about  eight  inches  long,  whicli 
lias  fastened  to  it  at  one  end  a  small  piece  of  fur,  and  at  the 
other  a  hickory  pin  three  and  a  half  inches  long.  The  game 
was  played  by  catcliing  the  pin  near  the  head,  swinging  the 
bones  upwards,  and  trying  to  insert  the  point  of  the  pin  into 
one  of  them  before  they  descended.  Each  bone  is  said  to  have 
possessed  a  value  of  its  own ;  the  highest  being  placed  on  the 
lowest  bone,  or  the  one  nearest  to  the  hand  in  playing.  This 
bone  has  also  three  holes  near  the  wide  end,  and  to  insert  the 
pin  into  any  of  these  entitled  the  player  to  an  extra  number 
of  points.  Above  each  liole  is  a  series  of  notches,  nixniberiiig, 
respectively,  four,  six  and  nine,  which  were,  presumably,  the 
values  attached."  * 

Suggestive  records  were  made  by  the  people  on  birch  bark. 
Birch-bark  rolls  were  made  containing  the  records  of  songs, 
traditions,  religious  ideas,  feasts,  the  geographical  features  of  the 
country,  individual  exploits,  and  various  rites  of  the  Grand 
Medicine  Society.  The  devices  of  their  picture  writing  were 
expressive  to  the  minds  of  the  natives,  embodying  the  begin- 
nings of  literature  amongst  a  people  not  V)lest  with  the  privi- 
leges of  civilized  life."f- 

The  Ojibway  language  evinces  the  strength  of  intellect  pos- 
sessed by  the  people,  in  its  numerous  forms  of  the  verb,  the  nice 
distinctions  in  its  grammatical  constructions,  and  the  fulness  of 
its  vocabulary.  The  language  belongs  to  the  Algonquin  family, 
which  includes  several  important  languages  spoken  by  tribes  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.;]: 

Adopting  Baraga's  classification  the  language  has  no  articles. 
Gender  is  distinguished  by  difterent  words,  but  has  two  forms, 
called  animate  and  inanimate.     The  plura^  is  formed  by  adding 

*  "  Canadian  In.stitute  Archieological  Report,"  185)0-!)1,  page  65. 

tBrinton's  "Myths  •of  the  New  World,"  pages  10,  17.  "American 
Anticiuarian,"  Vol.  X.,  page  294. 

J ''Journal  of  Peter  .Jones,"  pages  269,  'Mil^.  Wilson's  "Artistic 
Faculty,"  page  99.  "  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  1882-83,  i)age8 
17,  59,  186,  217,  218,  227.  "  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  1885-86, 
pages  156,  161. 
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ii  letter  or  syllablo,  witliout  any  clmnge  in  the  noun  itself,  and 
there  are  no  less  than  twelve  different  terminations  for  the 
plural,  seven  for  the  animate,  and  five  for  the  inanimate  nouns. 
The  nt)un  has  many  diminutives  and  four  cases,  and  in  order 
that  the  meaning  of  the  sentences  may  not  be  ambiguous,  there 
is  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  three  third  pei-sons.  There  are 
rtve  classes  of  pronoiins,  but  no  relatives.  The  language  is  rich 
in  verbs,  which  are  divided  into  transitive  and  intransitive. 
There  are  four  classes  of  transitive,  and  six  of  intransitive 
verlis.  There  is  an  active  and  pafjsive  voice,  affirmative  and 
negative  forms,  four  moods,  six  tenses,  and  nine  conjugations. 
A  separate  jiaper  would  Ije  required  to  discuss  the  language,  so 
v:e  shall  be  compelled  to  content  ourselves  with  the  following 
short  vocabulary : 


Arrow,  mitigwaniwi. 
.4x0,  wagakwad. 
Bad,  iiiatci. 
B.ig,  niaslikimod. 
Bark  (birch),  wigwas. 
Bear,  inakwa. 
Beaver,  amik. 
Bed  (my),  nibigan. 
Bird,  bine.shi. 
Black,  inakati. 
Blood,  miskwi. 
Bone  (his),  okan. 
Book,  niasinaigan. 
Canoe,  tciman. 
Co])per,  osawubik. 
Darkness,  kashkitiljikad. 

Day,  gi jig- 
Dead,  nibo. 
Father,  nos. 
Fire,  iskoti. 
Fish,  gigo. 
Forest,  mitigwaki. 
Girl,  ikweseus. 


God,  kijemunido. 
Clreat,  kitci. 
fJun,  pashkisigan. 
Hair,  Winisisinia. 
House,  wakaigan. 
Ice,  mikwani. 
Indian,  anishinabi. 
Iron,  bibwybik. 
Island,  minis. 
Knife,  mokoman. 
Land,  aki. 
Man,  inini. 
Moon,  tibigesis. 
Mother,  ningi. 
Mouth,  odoninia. 
Night,  okweganama. 
No,  ka  and  kawin. 
Partridge,  bini. 
Pipe,  opwagan. 
Red,  miskosi. 
River,  sibi. 
Sea,  kitcigami. 
^ky,  gijig. 


Snake,  ginibig. 
Sun,  gisis. 
Tobacco,  asima. 
Tree,  mitig. 
Water,  nibi. 
Winter,  nibon. 
He  loves,  sagiiwi. 
He  loves  him,  sagia. 
He  is  loved,  segiigoa. 
I  am  afraid,  nindagoski. 
I  am  ashamed,  nindagatc. 
I  am  busy,  nindondamita. 
I    come  down,   ninbinis- 

sandawe. 
I  come  forth,  ninmokas. 
I  come  from,  nindondji. 
I  come  here,  ninbiija. 
I  come  in,  ninpindige. 
I  come  out,  ninbisagaam. 
I  come  to  him,  ninbiaa- 

sikawa. 


As  early  as  1C41  the  Jesuit  Fathei-s,  Jogues  and  Raymbault, 
visited  the  Ojibways  at  Savdt  Ste,  Marie,  to  be  followed  by 
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Claude  AUouez  and  other  mvmannneH  in  later  years.  The 
Jesuit  missions  in  Canada  were  confined  chiefly  to  the  MicmacH, 
Huron-Iroquois  and  Ottawa^^  Hher  this  period,  although  they 
must  have  come  in  contact  with  the  Ojibways  without  estab- 
lishing any  missions  among  them.* 

The  first  Protestant  missions  mnrntg  the  Ojibways  in  Canatla 
were  established  by  the  Moravmrm,  who  ministered  to  them 
when  they  began  the  Fairfield  minion  among  the  Delawares 
on  the  Thames  River  in  1792.  About  the  year  1820,  a  strong 
missionary  spirit  was  aroused  amf>ng  the  Christian  people  of 
Ontario,  and  in  the  ten  sucoee^ling  years  the  Ojibway  bands 
were  visited  by  the  English  Church  and  Methodist  missionaries. 
Christian  influences  reached  thfe  Ojibways  from  the  mission  to 
the  Iroquois  on  the  Grand  River,  and  some  were  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  teachings  of  the  white  men  and  Indians.  The 
Covernment  was  anxious  to  help  the  Iro<}Uois,  and  the  churches 
became  eager  to  reach  the  native;*  with  the  Word  of  Life.  A 
great  impetus  was  given  Uj  the  work  among  the  Ojibways  by 
William  Case,  and  subse<^uently  by  Peter  Jones  and  John 
Sunday.  Jones  and  Sunday  were  natives,  who  were  ordained 
as  missionaries  of  the  ^lethoiflist  Church.  They  made  long 
journeys  to  the  scattei-ed  triU«  on  Lake  Simcoe,  Georgian  Bay 
and  as  far  west  as  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  They  visited  Manitoulin 
Island,  pi'eaching  to  the  natives^.and  returned  to  tell  to  delighted 
audiences  the  story  of  their  success.  Many  noble  successors 
have  followed  in  their  footsteps,  and  mi.ssions  are  now  widely 
scattered  among  the  Ojibways.  Denke,  among  the  Moravians  ; 
Baraga,  of  the  Roman  Catholics  :  O'Meara,  of  the  English 
Church  ;  and  Hurlburt,  of  the  Methoflists,  are  prominent  names 
among  the  Ojibway  missions:  but  there  have  been  numerous 
workers  who  have  toiled  faithfully  whose  names  are  preserved 
in  the  missionary  annf  !s  and  their  record  is  on  high.-f- 

Wonderful  legends  relating  to  the  deeds  of  Nanibozho,  the 
creation  of  the   world,   the   AfjtA,  the  thunder  god,  northern 

•  Win8or'.s  "  Critical  Histfjry  wf  America,"  Vol.  IV.,  pages  268,  286. 
+  "Journal  of  Peter  JoneB." 
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lights,  the  gift  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  the  exploits 
of  the  gods,  are  full  of  interest,  which  the  reader  may  find  in 
special  woi'ks,  or  sitting  beside  one  of  the  wise  men  may  listen 
to  in  a  modified  form.* 

Since  the  days  of  Jonathan  Carver  many  travellers  have 
written  about  these  people.  Histories  of  the  tribe,  dictionaries 
and  grammars  have  been  prepared,  and  in  the  native  language 
the  Bible,  hymn  books,  spelling  books  and  other  woi'ks  have 
been  translated.  An  extensive  literature  is  now  in  existence 
for  the  use  of  tlie  white  and  red  men  who  desire  to  learn  about 
things  human  and  divine.-f- 

A  large  portion  of  Ontario  was  claimed  by  the  Ojibways, 
who  gradually,  by  selling  their  land  to  the  Government  and 
by  making  treaties,  have  become  dispossessed  of  it.  They  still 
possess  lands  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  the  .scattered 
branches  of  the  tribe  are  located  on  Reserves. 

Whenever  any  important  matters  were  to  be  discussed  they 
held  a  council,  and  delegated  their  chiefs  to  act  as  spokesmen 
for  them.  The  ablest  men  were  elected  chiefs,  and  were  held  in 
esteem,  although  some  were  jealous  of  their  position.  They 
have  been  noted  for  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  despite 
influences  which  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to 
beget  disloyalty. 

As  the  aged  men  lay  in  their  lodges  they  believed  that  their 
souls  would  travel  toward  the  west,  and  they  therefore  com- 
manded their  friends  to  deposit  in  their  graves  bows  and  arrows, 
a  knife,  dish,  spoon,  blanket  and  other  articles  for  their  use  on 
the  journey.  The  dead  wee  buried  with  their  heads  towards 
the  west  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  departed  spirit 
had  gone.  They  travelled  toward  the  "  Land  of  the  Sleeping 
Sun."     Burial  mounds  are  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  them, 

*  Brinton's  "Myths  of  the  New  World,  page  23.  "American  Hero 
Myths,"  page  50.  "  American  Antiquarian,"  Vols.  XIII.,  page  01  ;  Vol. 
XIV.,  page  342  ;  Vol.  XV.,  page  351  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  page  31.  "  Report  of 
tlie  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  1885-86.  Wilson's  "Artistic  Faculty,"  page  77. 
"Huron-Irocjuois,"  page  (32. 

t  Filling's  "  Algom^uin  Bibliography." 
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Some  of  them,  however,  .uloptecl  a  method  practised  among  the 
Blackfeet,  of  Ijuryinj^  in  the  ground  and  tlien  erecting  a  .small 
house  over  the  grave.  Feasts  were  given  in  lionor  oi  the  dead, 
and  dishes  of  ffx."!  brou^jlit  into  the  "  Grand  Medicine  Lodw " 
for  the  departed  spirits. 

The  Ojiljways  hehl  the  same  animistic  belief  as  the  western 
Indians,  that  the  souls  of  the  articles  deposited  in  the  graves 
were  of  service  to  them,  as  being  now  in  the  spirit  land,  they 
could  live  no  longer  on  material  food,  but  must  have  spiritual 
food  suitable  to  their  spiritual  natures.* 

An  old  n)yth  of  these  people  says,  "  Gitci  Gauzini  was  a  chief, 
who  liveil  on  the  .shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  once,  after  a  few- 
days  illness,  he  s<.'emed  to  die.  He  had  been  a  skilful  hunter, 
and  had  desired  that  a  fine  gun,  which  he  possessed,  should  he 
buried  with  him  when  he  died.  But  some  of  his  friends  not 
thinking  him  really  dead,  his  body  was  not  buried  ;  his  widow 
watched  him  for  four  days,  he  came  back  to  life  and  told  his 
story.  After  death,  h^  said,  his  ghost  travelled  on  the  bi-oad 
road  of  the  dead  toward  the  happy  land,  passing  over  great 
plains  of  luxuriant  herbage,  seeing  beautiful  groves,  and  hearini; 
the  songs  of  innumerable  birds,  till  at  last,  from  the  sunnnit  oi 
a  hill,  he  caught  sight  of  the  distant  city  of  the  dead,  far  across 
an  intermediat<,'  space,  partly  veiled  in  mist,  and  spangled  with 
glittering  lakes  and  streams.  He  came  in  view  of  herds  of 
stately  deer,  and  inoose  and  other  game,  which,  with  little  fear, 
walked  near  his  path.  But  he  had  no  gun,  and  remembering 
how  he  had  requested  his  friends  to  put  his  gun  in  his  gi-jve, 
he  turned  back  to  go  and  fetch  it.  Then  he  met  face  to  face 
the  train  of  men,  women  and  children  who  were  travelling 
toM'ard  the  city  of  the  dead.  They  wei-e  heavily  laden  with 
guns,  pipes,  kettles,  meats  and  other  articles ;  ornamented  cluhs 
and  their  bows  and  arrows,  the  presents  of  their  friends. 
Refusing  a  gun  which  an  overburdened  traveller  offered  him, 

♦"American  Antiquarian,"  Vol.  X.,  page  39;  Vol.  XL,  page  384. 
■"Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  1882-83,  page  11)9  ;  1885-86,  pages 
171,  278-280.     "  Canadian  Institute  Report,"  1891,  page  9. 
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the  ghost  of  Gitci  (Janzini  travelled  back  in  quest  of  his  own, 
and  at  last  reached  the  place  where  he  died.  There  he  could 
•see  only  a  great  fire  l)efore  him  and  around  him,  and  finding 
tlio  flames  barring  his  pas.sage  on  every  side,  he  made  a  desper- 
ate leap  through  and  awoke  from  his  trance.  Having  concluded 
his  story,  he  gave  his  auditors  counsel  that  they  should  no 
longer  deposit  so  many  burdensome  things  with  the  dead, 
delaying  them  on  their  journey  to  the  place  of  repose,  so  that 
almost  everyone  complained  bitterly.  It  would  be  wiser,  he 
said,  to  put  such  things  in  the  grave  as  the  deceased  was 
particularly  attached  to,  or  made  a  formal  request  to  have 
<h'[)osited  with  him." 
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CHAPTER  II. 


IN  THE  LODGES. 


MOTHERHOOD    IN    THE    WEST. 

MOTHERHOOD  in  tJie  West  is  as  charming  as  it  is  in 
the  East.  The  Canadian  Occident  yields  not  the 
palm  to  the  lands  of  the  Orient  in  the  (juaintness  and  beauty 
of  its  pictures  and  poems  of  domestic  life. 

On  a  beautiful  summer  day  we  wandered  among  the  lodges 
of  the  dwellers  in  the  wilderness,  in  search  of  health  and 
knowledge.  The  buffalo-skin  lodges  were  richly  painted,  and 
scalp-locks  hung  adown  their  sides.  Indian  child-life  sported 
freely  upon  the  green  sward  of  the  prairie,  heedless  of  any 
danger,  and  dogs  innumerable,  of  many  breeds  and  colors, 
howled  and  growled  at  the  pale-faced  intruders  into  the  privacy 
of  their  domain. 

The  dodging  of  heads  and  the  peering  of  eyes  through  the 
holes  in  the  lodges  made  a  welcome  visit  somewhat  uncomfort- 
able ;  but  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  so  we  must  go  the 
way  of  all  the  earth  in  gaining  wisdom,  even  in  an  Indian 
camp.  We  might  have  chosen  prettier  spots,  but  we  could  not 
have  found  any  more  interesting.  Upon  the  ground,  outside  of 
a  beautifully  painted  buffalo-skin  lodge,  decorated  by  the  liand 
of  the  Queen  Mother  of  the  lodge,  sat  a  young  woman,  still 
under  sweet  sixteen,  nursing  a  tender  babe,  snugly  hidden 
within  a  neatly-embroidered  moss-bag.  With  the  becoming 
modesty  of  the  Indian  women,  she  hung  her  head  as  we  passed 
by  ;  and  yet  we  could  not  help  noticing  the  mother's  smile 
upon  her  countenance,  wdiile  upon  ours  might  have  been  noticed 
a  tinge  of  pity  for  the  condition  c "  bondage  of  one  so  young. 
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It  was  a  chubby  babe,  with  a  fair  countenance  :  and  we  could 
not  help  admiring  the  papoose,  and  secretly  encouraging  the 
pride  which  dwelt  in  the  young  mother's  heart.  She  was 
busiiy  plying  her  needle,  eml)roidering  a  pair  of  moccasins, 
apparently  for  her  loxxl,  judging  from  the  size  of  them  and 
their  shape. 

Not  being  desirous  of  intruding,  we  journeyed  on  until  we 
reached  the  lodge  of  Strangling  VVolt,  an  old  friend,  and,  after 
the  usual  .salutations,  we  glanced  around  the  lodge  to  secure  a 
seat  from  the  curling  smoke,  which  hung  low,  owing  to  the 
holes  in  the  lodge,  and,  from  experience,  we  cared  not  to  try 
the  experiment  of  standing  up  longer  than  our  eyes  could  bear 
the  pain  of  the  smoke.  Our  talk  resumed  the  wonted  strain, 
narrating  the  news  of  the  day,  and  then  falling  back  upon  the 
wonderful  days  of  yore,  so  full  of  the  romantic  deeds  of  the 
brave  ancestors  of  the  ree.  .nen.  While  thus  beguiling  the  time, 
a  faint  cry  was  emitted  from  a  tiny  bundle  near  at  hand,  and  a 
young  woman,  with  a  rueful  countenance,  turned  around  to  wait 
upon  her  babe.  We  had  known  her  as  a  young  woman  of  a 
lively  disposition,  and  were  unable  to  account  for  the  sudden 
change  in  her  deportment ;  but  we  were  not  long  left  in 
mystery,  for,  as  we  watched  her  tending  her  charge,  a  smile 
flitted  over  our  faces,  when  a  second  parcel  moved,  and 
emitted  a  sound  similar  to  the  tirst.  Ah  !  here  was  the  secret 
of  the  sad  countenance.  An  evil  had  befallen  them  in  the 
shape  of  twins.  What  evil  genius  was  presiding  over  their 
camp  ?  or  why  should  the  gods  thus  send  sorrow  upon  them  ? 
"Boys?"  "No;  worse  than  that,  a  thousandfold  woi-se  than 
twin  boys.  Tw^lns  !  Girls  !  "  The  father  morosely  gazed  upon 
the  tiny  strangers,  who  were  unwelcome  guests  in  that  home ; 
and  not  a  merry  heart  was  there  in  that  lodge.  Fain  would 
we  have  lingered,  but,  beating  a  hasty  retreat,  we  repaired 
homeward,  musing  by  the  way  on  the  strange  customs 
wliich  prevail  amongst  different  peoples  of  the  earth.  In  a 
thoughtful  mood  we  wandered,  gathering  the  prairie  flowers 
which  grew  in  our  path,  when,  upon  raising  our  eyes,  we 
beheld  a  native  woman  of  less  than  thirty  years,  homeward 
13 
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ploddiuf^  her  weary  way  witl\  her  babe  strapped  upon  hor 
shoulders,  as  her  hands  were  fully  occupied,  carrying  two  pails 
overflowing  with  water  from  the  swift-Howing  river.  Poor 
drudge  !  And  is  there  no  help  for  her  in  this  life  and  no  hope  ? 
Trudging  along,  she  murmured  not ;  and  yet  she  was  a  victim 
of  i)remature  old  age.  An  aged  woman  at  less  than  thirty 
years  !  It  was  she  who  had  painted  the  scenes  on  the  outside 
of  the  Imtfalo-skin  lodge,  so  skilfully  done,  that  the  pale-faced 
stood  in  admiration  listening  to  the  interpretation  of  this  book 
of  history,  which  told  the  story  of  the  heroism  of  her  lord  and 
muster.     It  is  ever  thus 

"  Miin's  work  is  from  sun  to  sun, 
But  woman's  work  is  never  done." 

Festal  songs  fell  upon  our  ears,  and  we  turned  toward  the 
lodge  from  whence  they  proceeded,  to  learn  that  young  men  and 
old  were  making  merry  over  a  victory,  while  the  mothers  sat 
around  the  camp  dressing  hides,  cooking  food,  and  smoking 
their  tiny  pipes.  These  were  not  the  peace  pipes  or  the 
medicine  pipes  of  the  men,  but  the  small  pipes  usually  owned 
by  the  women.  The  children  gathered  njear,  and  the  urohins 
gently  took  the  pipes  from  their  mother's  hands,  delighted  to 
take  a  whiff  or  two,  and  then  to  resume  their  sport. 

And  such  is  life  ! 

The  dull  monotonous  beating  of  the  medicine  man's  drum 
awakened  us  from  the  reverie  into  which  we  had  fallen,  when 
gazing  upon  the  scene  of  the  camp,  and  we  slowly  wended  our 
way  toward  the  lodge  of  sorrow.  A  frail  woman  sat  nursing  a 
sick  child,  and  sad  and  careworn  was  that  gentle  face  of  the 
native  woman.  Her  mother's  heart  beat  for  her  darling  in  his 
sickness,  and  she  mourned  because  he  rallied  not.  Oftentimes 
had  the  pale-faced  ladies  asked  solemnly  and  sincerely,  "  Do  the 
Indian  mothers  love  their  children  ?  "  Behold,  for  answer,  the 
tears  trickling adown  that  mother's  face.  Soon,  alas!  too  soon; 
the  little  form  will  be  wrapped  up  in  its  blanket  robe,  and  laid 
to  rest  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree,  mourned  by  the  sad  woman  who 
sits  in  the  lodge 
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The  sun  was  fast  sinking  as  we  hastened  homeward,  anxious 
to  cross  tlie  turbulent  stream  before^  darkness  had  quite  fallen 
upon  us,  but  we  suddenly  ceased  our  rapid  pace  to  listen  to  the 
Indian  woman's  coronach,  as  it  floated  upon  the  evening  air.  A 
poor  woman  paced  to-and-fro,  singing  a  sad  wailing  song,  in 
wliich  we  could  detect  the  name  of  her  offspring,  and  the 
pathetic  words,  "  Come  back  !     Come  back  to  me  ! " 

Slowly  we  approached  to  add  our  sympathy,  and  there  stood 
none  other  than  our  loved  friend  Apawakas,  with  hair  unkempt 
and  cut  short,  bereft  of  her  clean  native  dress,  clothed  in  an 
old  dirty  garment,  aiu!  without  any  covering  for  her  head  oi* 
feet,  shejstood  for  a  mcment,  and  then  slowly  paced  to-and-fro, 
uttering  the  sad  wail  for  her  lost  child.  Her  sole  garment 
reached  a  little  below  the  knee,  and  we  saw  with  grief  the 
clotted  blood  upon  her  legs. 

Responsive  to  the  customs  of  her  people,  her  legs  had  been 
cut  with  a  knife  and  the  blood,  as  it  trickled  down,  was  allowed 
to  remain.  Her  left  hand  she  held  transfixed,  iind  then  we  saw- 
that  one  of  the  fingers  had  been  cut  oft'  by  the  first  joint. 
Within  the  palm  of  the  hand  was  placed  a  piece  of  wood  to 
keep  the  fingers  in  position,  and  some  wood  ashes  had  been 
sprinkled  over  the  bloody  member.  Unwashen,  shunned  and 
in  deep  sorrow,  Apawakas  sought  the  place  where  her  dead 
child  had  been  laid,  and  sang  the  Indian  coronach. 

With  saddened  hearts  we  sought  repose  that  night,  gi-ateful 
that  our  lot  had  been  cast  in  a  brighter  part  of  our  fair 
Dominion. 

HEAD  GEAR. 

Hats  and  caps  are  very  necessary  articles  of  clothing,  worn 
and  appreciated  by  all  the  civilized  nations,  and  by  many  c*^ 
the  savage  tribes  of  men.  Every  nation  has  its  own  peculiar 
style  of  head-dress — from  the  Oriental  turban  to  the  distinctive 
cap  of  the  patriotic  Scot. 

Even  diflferent  stations  in  life  are  designated  by  the  style  of 
hat  worn.  The  jester's  "  sugar-loaf "  cap  with  its  bell,  the 
clerical  "  wide  awake,"  the  military  "  helmet,"  the  jolly  tar's 
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"  bonnet  and  ribbons,"  and  the  Romish  "  cardinal's  hat,"  whose 
color  denoted  that  he  was  ready  to  "spill  his  blood  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ." 

There  was  a  period  in  the  Roman  history  when  the  wearer 
of  a  hat  was  a  free  man,  and  the  slave  was  prohibited  from 
having  any  covering  on  his  head. 

Amongst  the  Indian  tribes,  the  head  was  oftentimes  un- 
covei'ed,  some  wearing  long  hair,  ornamented  with  various 
kinds  of  finery,  and  the  scalp  painted.  Others  did  not  allow 
the  hair  to  grow  long,  but  plucked  it  out  by  the  roots,  or 
rubbed  a  heated  stone  upon  the  scalp,  (destroying  the  hair, 
leaving  a  portion  of  the  crown  divided  into  two  parts,  wliicli 
were  braided  and  fastened  with  ribbons. 

When  going  to  feasts  the  hair  was  fantastically  decorated, 
and  much  pride  taken  in  having  it  properly  arranged.  Care- 
lessness in  this,  however,  as  in  other  matter's,  was  pi'evalent 
amongst  the  red  men,  as  well  as  the  more- highly  privileged 
people  of  the  earth. 

There  are  chaplets,  made  of  twigs  and  leaves  woven  together, 
worn  by  the  young  men  undergoing  torture  at  the  sun  dance  of 
the  Blackfeet.  When  the  native  priest  is  preparing  a  young 
man  to  fulfil  his  vow  to  the  sun,  he  takes  the  chaplet  in  his 
left  hand,  and  passes  his  right  hand  above  and  around  it  four 
times,  muttering  somo  prayers  as  he  performs  the  ceremony. 
When  he  has  finished  this  consecration  of  the  chaplet  he  places 
it  on  the  head  of  the  young  man.  Hero  is  a  wreath  for  the 
Indian  hero  who  has  been  successful  in  his  war  exploits,  and 
has  fitted  himself  to  stand  before  the  medicine  pole  to  offer  his 
sacrifice  to  the  sun.  It  is  not  the  crown  of  the  runner  in  the 
Grecian  Games,  but  it  is  as  sacred,  if  not  more  so,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  red  men  of  the  plains. 

The  war  cap,  with  its  long  glowing  pendant  of  eagles' 
feathers,  and  its  strange  besons,  is  a  treasure  that  can  seldom 
be  purchased  by  the  white  man,  for  its  proud  owner  boasts  of 
his  prowess,  and  declares  with  the  utmost  complacency,  that  so 
long  as  he  wears  this  prize  he  is  invincible  in  war.  I  have 
gazed   upon   the   war   bonnets    of  the   Sioux    and    Black  foot 
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Indians.  I  liave  wisheil  tliat  for  a  time  they  could  speak,  so 
they  miglit  declare,  the  story  of  their  wanderings,  the  history 
of  the  wars  and  thrilling  adventures  of  the  people,  and  thus  give 
an  insight  into  the  customs  of  a  race  whose  civilization  is  rapidly 
])assing  away  before  the  advancing  strides  of  the  white  race. 
Tlie  eagle  feathers  worn  in  the  hair  or  cap  were  used  to  denote 
acts  of  courage  or  success  in  war.  They  had  significant  markings, 
designating  the  fact  of  the  wearer  liaving  been  wounded  with 
an  arrow  or  gun,  an  enemy  having  been  killed  by  him,  and  other 
acts  of  bravery.  The  wearing  of  the  feather  was  a  privilege 
enjoyed  by  w^arriors.  Besons,  or  charms,  were  worn  by  the 
Blackfeet  upon  the  head,  consisting  of  the  heads  or  bodies  of 
birds  or  animals,  representing  the  tutelary  spix'it  of  the  wearer. 
They  were  believed  to  afford  protection  in  time  of  danger  and 
to  ensure  success. 

As  I  sat  in  a  lodge  of  one  of  my  native  friends  he  took  out 
his  bonnet,  placed  it  on  my  head  and  explained  the  several  parts 
of  it.  Taking  from  his  medicine  bag  the  head  of  a  squirrel, 
and  fastening  it  on  the  front  of  the  head-dress,  he  said  that  in 
war  there  was  given  to  him  jiower,  through  the  virtue  of  this 
charm,  Avhich  would  make  him  invincible.  The  warriors  might 
pursue  him,  and  his  enemies  discharge  their  rifles,  but  the 
bullets  would  pass  by  on  either  side  and  leave  him  unhurt. 
The  tail  feathers  of  the  eagle  were  fastened  to  the  pendant,  as 
proof  of  the  prowess  of  the  man.  The  bonnet  was  made  to  fit  the 
head  of  the  wearer,  and  the  pendant  was  about  three  feet  long. 
The  influences  of  modern  civilization  have  introduced  the  head 
dresses  of  th<'  white  people.  Upon  the  iieads  of  the  natives 
may  be  seen  the  cowboys  sombrero,  the  soft  felt  hat,  with  the 
crown  cut  into  shreds  falling  over  the  sides  of  the  hat,  aflTord- 
ing  ventilation,  and  adding  a  new  style  of  ornament,  minister- 
ing to  the  vanity  of  the  brave  :  the  "  stove-pipe  "  hat,  decked 
with  various  colored  ribbons  ;  and  the  fur  cap,  which  has  in 
former  years  covered  the  brain  of  some  worthy  judge  in  the 
east. 

Whilst  attending  an  Indian  feast  some  years  ago  amongst 
the  Piegan  Indians,  I  could  hardly  retain  my  gravity   when 
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I  saw  an  old  Indian  witli  a  large  Scotch  cap  of  the  Tarn 
o'  Shanter  style,  amongst  the  singers  in  the  lodge.  Instead  of 
the  gentle  strains  of  "  Ye  Banks  and  Braes  o'  Bonnie  Doon," 
there  fell  upon  my  ears  the  native  greeting,  "Hi!  hi  !"  and 
the  monotonous  music  of  the  camps. 

Native  head-dresses,  made  of  sweet  grass  braided,  are  woi'n 
Ijy  the  men.  The  Blackfoot  and  the  Cree  women  have  no 
covering  for  their  heads.  Within  the  past  few  years  some  of 
them  wrap  a  handkerchief  over  the  head,  and  this  is  the  only 
thing  which  I  have  seen  worn  among  them. 

One  of  the  strangest  caps  made  came  under  my  observation 
a  short  time  ago.  Wlien  I  entered  a  chief's  lodge,  and  had 
been  .shown  my  seat,  there  sat  beside  me  a  large  goose,  so  life- 
Hke  that  1  concluded  a  native  taxidermist  had  arisen  in  the 
land  of  the  lodges.  Lifting  it  gently  in  my  hands,  I  soon 
learned  that  it  was  a  new  hat,  made  for  the  chief  by  one  of  his 
wives ! 

The  ladies  of  the  towns  and  cities  who  delight  to  wear  in 
their  hats  the  feathered  songsters  of  the  woods  need  dote  no 
longer  on  tlieir  ability  to  follow  the  fashions,  for  the  red  man 
can  far  excel  in  the  variety  of  his  head-dress,  of  which  he  feels 
proud. 

The  young  men  of  the  camp  are  very  careful  of  their  hair, 
often  spending  more  than  an  hour  combing  and  braiding  it. 
They  wear  their  hair  long  among  the  western  tribes,  and  the 
front  of  it  is  cut  short  and  combed  down  on  the  forehead,  or 
allowed  to  grow  U})riglit,  or  rolled  in  a  ball  and  fastened  in 
front  by  some  ornament.  The  ends  of  the  plaits  of  hair  are 
fastened  with  thread,  small  ribbon  or  a  piece  of  fur,  and  orna- 
ments, consisting  of  brass  beads  or  any  handy  article,  are  placed 
in  it.  The  wheels  of  an  old  brass  clock,  and  even  the  disc  of  a 
pendulum,  have  been  used  for  this  purpose. 

Horns  were  used  among  some  of  the  tribes  by  the  chiefs  as 
symbolic  of  power.  Masks  were  also  worn  resting  on  the  head, 
and  sometimes  covering  the  whole  face,  for  the  purpose  of 
amusement,  as  the  false  face  of  the  white  people,  or  for  sham- 
anistic  purposes.     The  half-breeds  cut  their  hair  to  half  length. 
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between  that  worn  by  the  whiUr  men  and  Indians,  without 
thinning  it,  so  that  it  in  verj'  thick,  and  for  head-dresses  they 
wear  generally  common  cloth  or  far  caps  or  small  felt  hats. 

The  masks  worn  by  the  Haida»  for  dancing  are  made  of 
wood,  ornamented  with  mothier-of-pearl.  They  are  fastened  on 
the  head,  and  are  ornamented  with  feathers ;  while  from  behind, 
hanging  down  to  the  feet,  is  a  strip  of  cloth  about  two  fret 
wide,  covered  with  ennine  »«kin.%  These  masks  represent  tlie 
human  face  and  Inrds. 

Upon  ordinary  occasions,  when  nninfluenced  by  civilization, 
the  natives  of  the  west  wear  no  covering  on  the  head,  but  deck 
their  hair  with  the  hair  of  anirnal.s  dyed.  Rapidly,  however, 
are  they  imitating  the  white  py»ple  in  their  styles  of  head-dress. 
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AMULETS. 

Savage  tribes  have  ever  !ive<l  in  superstitious  dread  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  afraid  of  spirits  dwelling  in  stones,  rivers, 
caves,  trees  and  mountainf*.  and  this  fear  has  caused  them  to 
resort  to  means  of  propitiatinj^  the  .spi  'ts  and  ensuring  protec- 
tion in  times  of  danger.  It  h  hut  a  step  from  security,  safety 
from  the  evils  which  may  afflict  l>ody,  mind  and  soul  inflicted 
by  the  spirits,  to  that  of  pr»A*.-ction  against  human  foes,  and 
obtaining  power  to  peer  into  th*r  fnture  and  find  articles  whicli 
are  lost.  Hence  arose  the  origin  of  fetiches,  amulets,  and 
talismans.* 

The  fetich  is  generally  an  ohject  in  nature  supposed  to  pos- 
sess great  power  for  goo<l  or  evil,  which  becomes  worthy  of 
veneration,  and  is  therefore  worshippfMl.  Through  the  help  of 
the  fetich  protection  againi>t  danger  is  seciu'ed,  and  assistance 
given  to  the  worshipper  in  the  jK-rformance  of  certain  acts. 
Sometimes  the  fetich  is  a  reprewrntation  of  some  natural  olject, 
and  then  it  is  closely  allien]  to  the  amulet  or  charm. 

The  amulet  is  essentially  a  charm  deposited  in  the  home  or 
carried  about  the  persf^n,  as  a  hoasehold  god,  or  a  tutelary 
spirit. 

*  "  Britannica  EncyclopitKlw."  Vol,  I.,  page  781.  "American  Anti- 
quarian," Vol.  XVI.,  page  121.     "  Fetichiam,"  by  Dr.  Fritz  .Scliultz. 
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Savage  people  have  not  been  alone  in  their  attempts  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  dwellers  in  the  realm  of  spirits,  for  there 
linger  survivals  of  stages  of  savagery  among  the  civilized  races 
of  men 

The  Oriental  races  have,  from  earliest  times,  believed  in  the 
use  of  charms  as  a  preservative  against  evil. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  made  their  amulets  of  gems,  neck- 
laces of  coral  and  shells,  and  crowns  of  pearls. 

In  Ireland  the  sick  were  passed  by  their  friends  through  the 
"  girdle  of  St.  Bridget,"  that  they  might  be  healed  ;  red  thread, 
which  is  symbolic  of  lightning,  was  placed  on  churns  to  pi-e- 
vent  the  milk  from  being  bewitched  and  yielding  no  butter. 

Brand  says :  "  About  children's  necks  the  wild  Irish  hung  the 
beginning  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  a  crooked  nail  of  a  horseshoe,  or 
a  piece  of  a  wolf's  skin,  and  both  the  suckling  child  and  nurse 
were  girt  with  ginlles,  finely  plaited  with  woman's  hair." 

Spells  and  incantations  were  in  frequent  use  among  the 
Irish,  survivals  lingering  still  in  some  of  the  country  districts. 
The  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  seized  upon  many  of  these  sur- 
vivals in  Scotland,  revealing  superstition  allied  with  intellectual 
power.  As  the  Great  Unknown  lay  sick,  his  piper,  John  Bruce, 
spent  a  whole  Sabbath  selecting  twelve  stones  from  twelve 
south-running  streams  that  his  master  might  sleep  on  them 
and  be  healed.  Not  wishing  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  good 
man  he  causv^d  him  to  be  informed  that  the  recipe  was  infallible, 
liut  tha'  "'  might  prove  infallible,  it  was  necessary  that  they  be 
wrapped  in  the  petticoat  of  a  widow  who  wished  never  to 
marry  again.  The  Highland  piper  gave  up  the  pursuit  in 
despair. 

^ledical  folk-lore  gives  many  interesting  facts  relating  to 
cures  eft'ectecl  through  the  superstitious  belief  of  persons  in  the 
efficacy  of  harmless  objects. 

Lady  Duff  Gordon  once  gave  an  old  Egyptian  woman  a 
powder  wrappe<l  up  in  a  fragment  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
Sh(!  informed  her  benefactress  that  although  she  had  not  been 
able  to  wash  oft"  all  the  tine  writing  on  the  paper,  the  small 
anioimt  she  had  scraped  off"  and  taken  had  done  her  a  great 
(leal  of  good. 
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As  {,'ivat  faith  as  tliis  was  sliown  by  a  laboi'er  who  caino  to 
])r.  John  Brown,  of  Edinburjfli,  and  received  a  prescription 
from  liini,  with  the  injunction,  "Take  tliat,  and  come  back  in  a 
fortniijfht,  when  you  will  be  well."  At  the  end  of  that  time 
tlie  patient  returned  with  a  happy  countenance  and  perfectly 
well.  Dr.  Brown  was  pleased,  and  .said,  "  Let  me  see  what  I 
t^avv  you." 

"  Oh,  I  took  it,  doctor,"  said  the  man. 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  did  ;  but  where  is  the  prescription  ?  " 

"  1  swallowed  it,"  he  replied. 

He  had  made  a  pill  of  the  paper  and  taken  it,  with  the  belief 
tiiat  it  would  cure  him. 

In  the  north-east  of  Scotland  it  is  believed  that  you  can 
increase  the  supply  of  milk  at  your  neighbor's  expense,  by 
gathering  the  dew  off  his  pasture  and  rinsing  the  milk-pans 
with  it. 

In  Shetland  it  is  customary  to  call  in  the  help  of  one  of  the 
wi.se  folk  who  understand  the  art  of  casting  the  "urested 
thread,"  to  cure  a  sprain.  A  thread  spun  from  black  woolj 
having  nine  knots  in  it,  is  tied  around  the  sprained  leg  or  arm, 
iind  while  performing  this  act  the  wise  person  utters  some 
unintelligible  words.  In  Chambers'  "Fireside  Stories"  we  read  : 
"During  the  time  the  operator  is  putting  the  thread  around  the 
afflicted  limb  he  says,  but  in  such  a  tone  of  voice  as  not  to  be 
heai'fl  by  the  bystanders,  nor  even  by  the  person  operated 
upon :  '  The  Lord  rade,  and  the  foal  slade ;  he  lighted  and  he 
rigiited ;  set  joint  to  joint,  bone  to  bone,  and  sinew  to  sinew. 
Heal,  in  the  Holy  Ghost's  name  !' " 

Witches  in  Scotland,  it  was  thought,  could  supply  themselves 
witli  the  milk  of  their  neighbor's  cows  if  they  had  a  small 
quantity  of  hair  from  the  tail  of  each  animal.  They  would 
twi.st  the  hair  into  a  rope  and  tie  a  knot  on  it  for  each  animal 
which  had  supplied  some  hair. 

In  the  National  IVIuseum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
•Scotland  is  a  "  flat,  oblong  stone,  four  inches  long  by  two  and 
three-quarters  wide,  and  less  than  a  (juarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  notched  oh  the  sides,  and  pierced  with  two  holes,  one 
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and  a  half  inches  apart,  formerly  used  as  a  charm  for  the  cure 
of  diseases  in  Islay,  Argyleshire." 

Belief  in  charms  remains  in  some  parts  of  England,  survivals 
of  superstition  of  former  days.  It  was  believed  in  the  north  of 
England  that  the  hangman's  rope  was  a  certain  remedy  for 
headache.  In  Hampshire  a  sure  cure  for  ague  was  eft'ected  by 
running  a  thread  through  nine  or  eleven  snails,  saying  as  each 
snail  was  threaded,  "  Here  I  leave  my  ague."  After  being 
threaded  the  snails  were  held  over  the  fire  until  they  were 
frizzled,  and  as  they  were  destroyed  the  ague  disappeared.  A 
common  remedy  in  England  for  the  cure  of  warts  was  to  tie  as 
many  knots  in  a  hair  as  there  were  warts,  and  to  throw  the 
hair  away.  Boys  going  in  to  swim  tied  the  skin  of  an  eel- 
about  the  naked  leg  to  prevent  cramp.* 

Belief  in  charms  is  prevalent  among  other  tribes  and  racis 
not  enjoying  such  an  advanced  .stage  of  civilization  as  tlv; 
inhabitants  of  the  nations  mentioned.  The  Dutch  missionaries 
found  among  the  Papuans  a  belief  in  a  universal  spirit,  repre- 
sented by  various  malevolent  powers  residing  in  the  w(jods, 
clouds,  sea  and  storm.  These  lesser  deities  were  ever  ready  to 
inflict  injury  on  men ;  and  the  people,  to  secure  protection 
against  their  attacks,  erected  rude  images  which  represented 
their  dead  ancestors,  whose  spirits  were  supposed  to  reside  in 
them.  The  male  figures  held  a  spear  and  shield,  and  the 
females  a  snake.  These  fetiches  were  worshipped,  and  the 
people  resorted  to  them  for  safety  against  the  attacks  of  their 
nature  gods. 

Medical  charms  are  used  by  the  Afglians.  A  remedy  for 
jaundice  consists  of  a  twig  from  a  fig  tree  cut  into  forty  pieces, 
breathed  upon  by  the  wise  men,  strung  together,  and  hung 
around  the  neck  of  the  sick  man.  The  patient  is  enjoined  to 
abstain  from  food  for  about  ten  days.  During  a  thunderstorm 
drums  are  beaten  that  the  per.son  sick  with  small-pox  may  not 
hear  the  thuniler,  lest  he  might  become  deaf.  Amulets,  with 
strange  figures  written  upon  them  by  the  medicine  men,  are 

♦"Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  1887-88,  pages  55(5-580. 
■"  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Canadian  Institute,"  page  l'.i. 
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liuni,'  around  the  neck  or  fastened  upon  the  bedpost,  that  the 
sickness  may  be  driven  away. 

The  native  priest  amon<(  the  negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast  ties 
ii  parcel  of  ropes,  coral  and  other  articles  around  the  head, 
arms,  legs  and  body  of  the  new-born  infant,  that  it  may  be 
protected  against  accidents  and  disease.  T'le  witches  of  Ljip- 
laiul  sold  magic  cords,  having  a  number  of  knots,  by  opening 
which  the  shipmasters  could  obtain,  according  to  directions, 
tlie  kind  of  wind  they  desired.  They  confessed  that  they  tied 
a  linen  towel  with  three  knots  in  the  name  of  the  devil,  spat 
upon  them,  and  then  called  the  name  of  him  who  was  doomed 
to  destruction. 

Among  the  American  Indians,  belief  in  amulets  is  universal. 
Sacred   cords,   medicine   head-dresses  and  shirts,  and  various 


BIRD    AMULKT   OF    STONE    (HALF    DIAMETEK). 

kinds  of  articles  worn  upon  the  person  or  applied  to  it,  are 
supposed  to  ensure  protection  against  enemies  and  disease. 

During  a  period  of  sickness  in  our  Blood  Indian  camp,  as  I 
Silt  in  one  of  the  lodges,  an  old  medicine-man  had  the  people 
send  their  children  to  him.  As  they  stood  near  him,  he  took 
a  {garment  which  had  been  prayed  over,  and  rubbed  the  body 
of  each,  omitting  not  a  single  part.  They  were  then  supposed 
to  be  fully  protected  from  an  attack  of  the  prevailing  disease. 
Amulets  of  birds  and  animals  were  fastened  upon  the  head- 
<lre,sses  of  the  warriors,  to  protect  them  in  times  of  danger. 
Men  and  women  wore  small  bags  around  their  necks,  containing 
charms,  to  protect  them  against  disease  and  the  evil  deeds  of 
their  enemies,  and  to  help  them  to  foretell  the  future,  or  find 
anything  which  they  had  lost. 

Ceremonial  objects  of  stone  have  been  found  in  the  Huron 
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ossuaries  in  Canii«la,  in  ji^reat  abundance.  A  largo  number  uf 
them  are  made  of  Huronian  slate.  These  ceremonial  stones  are 
shaped  in  the  form  of  animals,  birds,  butterHies,  bars,  axes, 
and  other  objects  in  nature  and  art.  Some  of  them  are  ^ajod 
specimens  of  native  maiuifacture,  evidencing  the  skill  of  tlie 
workers,  and  the  value  set  upon  these  relics.  Generally  they 
have  a  hole  in  them  for  the  insertion  of  a  handle  for  suspension 
to  some  part  of  the  person.  Some  of  these,  if  not  the  most  of 
them,  must  have  been  used  as  anuilets.* 

Visitors  to  the  camps  of  the  natives  would  never  observe 
them,  as  they  were,  in  general,  worn  next  the  skin,  and  hidden 
from  view  by  the  garments.  This  is  the  case  at  the  present 
day     among    the    Crees   and    Blackfoots    with    the    personal 
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amulet,  which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  charm  used  at 
dances,  feasts,  the  sun  dance,  and  in  times  of  war  and  sickness. 

A  few  personal  charms  have  I  seen  during  my  residence 
among  the  Indians,  and  these  wei'e  shown  me  by  those  who 
were  my  dearest  friends.  The  amulet  was  carried  in  a  small 
bag,  or  in  the  pocket,  by  women  after  adopting  the  dress  of  the 
white  people.  Some  of  the  women  among  the  tribes  of  British 
Columbia  still  carry  about  their  person  the  anmlet,  which  is 
never  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  another,  will  not  be  sold,  or,  if 
lost,  makes  the  person  very  unliappy. 

Some  of  the  stone  relics  were,  no  doubt,  used  as  anuilets,  and 
others  for  the  purpose  of  adornment.    We  seldom  read  in  lx)uks 

*  "Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Canadian  Institute,"  page  5. 
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w  ritton  by  traviillcrH  of  these  ceremonial  stone  objects,  because 
they  would  never  be  })erniitteil  to  see  them,  nor  make  a 
(liiiwinfT  of  them.  A  good  collection  of  these  stone  relics  can 
he  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  Canadian* Institxite,  Toronto,  in 
various  staj^es  of  manufacture,  and  from  dift'erent  localities  in 
tlie  Dominion.* 

A  pictotfraph,  drawn  by  the  Dakota  Indians  near  Fort 
Siielling,  Minnesota,  exhibits  an  article  resembling  a  war- 
dub,  with  a  handle,  held  by  an  Indian  in  an  upright  position  in 
tVont  of  another  Indian,  who  has  a  drawn  bow  directed  toward 
Ills  enemy.  Evidently  the  ceremonial  war-club  was  used  as  an 
amulet  to  protect  the  possessor  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

Regarding  this  pictograph,  Colonel  Mallery  says:  "  The  head 
of  the   fetich   is  a  grooved   stone   hanuner  of    moderate   size. 


lURI)    AMULKT    (HALF    DIA.METEU). 

measuring  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  as  much  as  five  inches  in 
length.  A  withe  is  tied  about  the  middle  of  the  hammer  i  i  the 
jjroove  provided  for  the  purpose,  liaving  a  handle  of  from  two 
to  four  feet  in  length.  The  latter  is  frequently  wrapped  with 
l)uckskin  or  rawhide  to  strengthen  it,  as  well  as  for  ornamental 
[lurposes.  Feathers  attached  bear  mnemonic  marks  or  designs, 
indicating  marks  of  distinction,  perhaps  fetichistic  devices,  not 
understood.  These  objects  are  believed  to  possess  the  peculiar 
charm  of  warding  off  an  enemy's  missiles  when  held  upright 
hefore  the  body.  In  the  pictograpli  made  by  the  Dakota 
Indian,  the  manner  of  holding  it,  as  well  as  the  act  of  .shooting 


*"  Annual  Report  of  the  Canadian  Institute,"  1890-91,  pages  1,  45. 
"  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  1882-83,  page  202;  1887-88,  pages 
.)89,  591  ;  1889-90,  pages  196-202,  275,  515. 
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ati  avi'ow  by  an  ciiotny,  is  shown  witli  considcrabli!  clcai-ncss 
'I'lic  intci'pretatioii  was  cxplaiufil  by  tlu5  draFtsinan  liiniNclf. 
Propt'i'tit's  are  attributotl  to  this  iiistrunicnt  similar  to  those;  ol' 
the  small  ha^s  prepared  l»y  the  shaman,  which  ai'c  carried  sus- 
pended From  the  neck  by  means  of  strinj,'s  or  buckskin  cords." 

Ceremonial  axes  and  hannners  have  been  du^  up  in  localities 
inhabited  by  tlie  Indians  in  Canachi,  nuide  ol'  stone  so  iVa},nl'' 
that  they  could  not  be  used  for  offensive  pui'poses.  We  woulii 
jnd^e  from  their  construction  that  they  were  employed  as 
amulets,  protoctino-  them  from  the  attacks  of  their  enemies. 
Beads  of  malachite  were  used  by  the  Apaches,  a  bead  of  this 
"l)lue  stone,"  or  mineral,  bein^  attached  to  a  bow  or  {^un,  would 
make  it  shoot  accurately.  To  it  belon^^ed  also  the  power  of 
])rin<iiny;  rain,  and  of  helpinj^  the  nu'dicine  man  in  his  ai't  nt' 
healing;  and  divination.  ( )ur  western  Indians  have  been  known 
to  wear  around  their  necks  stones  nuule  of  various  shajK's. 
Diseased  children  in  Hi'ittany  were  wont  to  be  pa.ssed  throu<,di 
the  dalmeus  in  order  to  effect  a  cure. 

Amulets  were  sometimes  made  of  Ijone.  Amon<:f  the  Blackfeet 
I  have  seen  necklaces,  made  of  the  bones  of  animals,  worn  hy 
the  jnen.  Necklaces  were  also  made  of  bears'  claws.  Some- 
times a  child's  dress  was  ornamented  with  bears'  teeth,  wliicli 
seemed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  adornment,  although  I  liavc 
sometiu'.es  thought  tliat  they  miglit  Imve  served  also  as  a  chiuiii. 
Some  of  the  articles  were  used  as  ornaments  more  than  amulets 
as  I  was  allowed  to  touch  them,  and  they  were  worn  on  all 
occasions.  They  wa're  not  lield  as  sacred  as  the  amulet  worn 
next  the  body  or  carried  in  the  small  bag.  Bones  are  sour'- 
times  found  in  Indian  localities  in  Central  Ontario  and  in 
the  North-West,  with  perforations.  Some  of  these  I  have 
seen  used  among  the  Blackfeet  for  the  purpose  of  makini;' 
strings  of  leather.  The  Indian  women  used  various  implenu^nts 
of  bone  in  preparing  hides,  making  moccasins  and  other  articles 
for  wear.  Holes  were  made  in  bone  to  be  used  Jis  charms. 
Pieces  of  human  skulls  were  also  carried  on  the  person,  havinj,' 
holes  made  in  them  for  suspension.  As  the  native  lover  carrieil 
about  with  him  an  image  of  the  maiden  he  wooed,  having  holes 
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ill  it,  and  vvlicii  absent  in  the  foivHt  took  a  Humll  piece  of  wood, 
iiisertinj^  it  in  the  hole  re[)resentin<^  the  lieart,  believin<^  tliat 
the  youni;  woman  would  have  hef  heart  touched,  yearning' 
at'tei'  him  and  returnini;  his  love,  may  there  not  have  been  a 
similar  reason,  said  to  be  entertained  at  the  present  time  amonj^ 
tlic  IndiauH  of  Cape  Croker,  for  the  existence  of  these  perfora- 
tions in  the  bones,  some  of  them  believing  that  the  holes  stuti'ed 
with  poisonous  substances  wtmld  enal)l(!  the  operator  to  {Gener- 
ate disease  or  work  evil  upon  the  bodies  of  persons  who  )vere 
at  einnity  with  liiiii.  'i'lie  trepanned  skulls  {,dve  evidence  of  u 
belief  in  persons  beinji'  ))ossessed  l>y  spirits  when  ihcy  were 
sick,  as  in  epiltpsy,  and  the  perforations  were  ma(ie  in  the 
skulls  to  permit  tin-  expulsion  of  tht;  spirit.  The  persons  who 
survived  th'  treatment  were  looked  upon  as  mystical  people, 
aiiil  \\  hen  1  iiey  <lied,  jxirtions  of  the  skull  vvei'e  worn  as  amulets. 
Fraii'ments  cjf  luunan  skulls  were  worn  as  ornanients,  as  well  as 
amulets. 

The  Ai)aches  made  anudets  of  lin'htnin^-struck  wood,  gener- 
ally pine,  cedar  or  fir  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  which 
was  shaven  Hue  and  made  to  resendtle  the  human  form.  These 
were  fa.stened  to  the  ci"fi(lli's  of  infants  and  around  the  necks  of 
o'lildren,  and  sometimes  they  were  carried  in  the  phylacteries 
of  the  men.  The  Ojibway,  Sioux  and  other  tribes  made  niedi- 
eine-ba>;'s  (^f  luunan  skin  and  necklaces  of  tino;ers  of  their 
L'uemies,  which  they  used  for  talismanic  purposes.  Lingams, 
made  of  Inii'ut  clay,  are  worn  by  the  women  of  some  of  the 
tiibos  of  British  CoUunbia,  who  also  carry  on  their  poi'son 
little  ima<^es  made  of  stone,  wood  or  cloth,  symbolic  of  the 
ji'iver  of  life.* 

Anudets  have  been  made  of  gold  and  other  metals  among 
tlic  vai'ious  I'aces  of  men,  but  iron  has  gained  the  pronunence 
as  a  charm  against  witchcraft  and  disease.  The  Romans  drove 
nails  into  the  walls  of  their  cottages  as  security  against  the 
lilugue. 

Because  of  the  popular  belief  in  horses  as  luck-bringers,  and 

*'•  Reptn-t  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  1887-88,  pages  587-593.  "Ameri- 
cm  Anti(iuarian,"  Vol.  IX.,  page  3GH, 
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the  iindinj^  of  old  iron  as  a  good  omen,  there,  in  all  likelihooil. 
arose  the  use  of  the  horseshoe  as  a  talisuum  protecting  tlic 
home  and  the  persons  inhabiting  it  from  the  evil  influences  of 
witches  and  the  powers  of  e\il.  The  crescent  shape  of  tlic 
horseshoe  added  to  the  popular  belief  in  its  virtue.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
pi'esent,  a  horseshoe  was  nailed  over  the  threshold  of  most  of 
the  houses  in  the  west  of  London,  England,  but  most  of  these 
had  disappeared  about  the  middle  of  tlie  present  century. 

Lord  Nelson  nailed  a  horseshoe  to  the  mast  ol'  the  Victory. 

This  popular  belief  is  found  among  the  superstitious  of 
several  countries,  and  has  widely  spreatl  over  Canada  and  tlic 
United  States. 

Amongst  the  early  settlers  in  the  Bay  of  Quinte  District. 
Ontario,  the  iireside  tales  relatetl  on  the  loni-'  winter  eveniui^s 
were  oftentimes  of  that  weird  character  which  made  tin- 
listeners  treud)le  as  they  journeyeil  homeward  in  the  darkness, 
through  rough  paths  in  the  backwoods.  The  sighing  of  tlii' 
wind  became  the  voice  of  a  ghost,  and  the  woods  were  peopled 
with  elves,  which  the  heated  imagination  of  the  backwoodsmiin 
saw  or  heard  among  the  trees.  The  horse.shoe  was  placed  over 
the  door  of  the  cottage  of  the  early  settler  as  a  protection 
against  evil:  and  when  some  witch  was  injuring  the  health  oi' 
destroying  the  property  belonging  to  himself  or  .one  of  his 
friends,  the  horseshoe  was  made  red-hot  and  plunged  into  a 
vessel  containing  cream  ready  to  be  churned,  which  was 
believed  to  be  effectual  in  breaking  the  charm.  Medicine- 
cords,  head-dresses,  bags  and  shirts,  with  synd)olic  design^, 
were  used  by  some  of  the  native  tribes  as  anmlets.  These 
were  used  in  religious  feasts,  some  of  them  being  employed  in 
a  public  manner  that  the  spectators  could  see,  but  they  wei'e 
sacred,  and  none  but  tho.se  ([ualified  woidd  be  allowed  to  touch 
them.  Amulets  were  sometimes  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lodge,  as  well  as  on  the  person,  to  afford  protection  from 
disease. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cowley,  Anglican  clergyman,  laboring  among 
the  Cree  Lidians,  mentions  a  ease  of  this  kind  which  cann' 
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under  his  observation.  He  says :  "  One  day  I  saw  something 
lumirinef  on  a  tree,  and  went  to  look  at  it.  It  consisted  of 
twenty  small  rods,  j.oeled  and  painted  red  and  black,  and 
fastened  together  in  a  plane  with  cords  of  bark.  A  piece  of 
tobacco  was  placed  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  rods,  and 
the  whole  was  suspended  perpendicularly  from  a  branch  of  the 
tree.     It  belonged  to  the  old  chief,  who  told  me  that  when  he 


INDIAN  COPPER  ORNAMENT,   NVJTII   NATIVE  COPPER  BEADS  (kULL  SIZE). 

was  a  young  man  ho  l^y  down  to  dream,  and  that,  in  his  dream, 
the  moon  spoke  to  lui)i,  and  told  him  to  make  this  charm,  and 
to  renew  it  every  new  moon,  that  he  might  have  a  long  life. 
He  had  regularly  done  no  ever  since  till  the  preceding  summer, 
when  he  almost  forgot  it,  and  was  taken  so  ill  as  to  be  near 
dying:  but  he  remembered  it,  his  friends  did  it  for  him,  and 
he  recovered."  * 


*  Tucker's  "  Kiviiibow  in  the  North,"  page  240. 
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Talism.ans  were  worn  in  Naples  and  Pompeii  for  the  purpose 
of  averting  the  influence  of  tlie  evil  eye,  and  a  red  hr.id  is 
.stamped  on  walls  by  the  Arabs  in  Palestine,  to  the  present  day, 
tor  the  same  purpose. 

The  love  powder  of  the  Ojibways  was  believed  to  possess 
the  power  of  compelling  persons  to  love  each  other,  and  the 
hunter's  powder  of  the  same  people  ensured  success  to  the 
native  on  his  hunting  expedition. 

Charms  were  believed  to  aid  the  W(.'arer  in  curing  the  sick, 
enable  him  to  find  lost  articles,  peer  into  the  future,  foresee  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  bring  rain  upon  the  parched  crops,  and 
give  strength  unto  the  man  who  trusted  in  them.  Indeed,  the 
faith  of  the  nati\'es  in  their  amulets  was  so  strong  that  they 
relied  upon  them  in  almost  every  circumstance,  assured  that 
they  would  be  able  to  overcome  any  enemy,  avert  every  danger 
and  live  happy  lives.  They  were  unliappy  when  they  lost 
them.  Many  of  these  superstitions  linger  aino' gst  all  classes 
in  civilized  and  savage  stages  of  society,  showing  us  how 
nearly  we  are  relate<l  to  each  other  in  our  popidar  belief 
and   practice.* 

DREAMS. 

There  have  been  other  dreamers  as  well  as  the  immortal 
Tinker  of  Bedford  jail.  Midnight  visions  have  come  to  the 
weary  brain  of  savage  and  civilized  men,  as  revi'lations  fioiii 
the  spirit  land  which  they  could  not  enter  and  live.  The  aiiy 
nothings  have  been  real  things  to  our  forefathers,  and  even  at 
the  pi'esent  time  men  of  scii'iice  are  listening  intently  and  striv- 
ing to  intei'pret  the  misty  shadows  of  dreandand.  Dreaming  is 
a  kind  of  physiological  delirium,  which  takes  place  wluoi  tln' 
person  is  sleeping  lightly,  and  may  be  induced  by  a  train  of 
ideas  preceding  tlu^  dream.  The  judgment  and  will  are  held  in 
suspense,  the  most  fantastic  scenes  ])assing  before  the  mind  of 
the  most  sedate,  (ienei'ally  a  slight  impression  is  made  u]>ou 
the  memory,  and  not  more  than  one  dream  can  be  remendieicil 

*  James  Greenwood,  "Curiosities  of  Savjige  Life,"  page  265.  Hoddur 
M.  Westropp,  "  Primitive  Symbolism."  pages  (Jl-63. 
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which  lias  taken  place  (hiring  one  period  of  sleeping.  Sonie- 
tiines  important  problems  have  been  solved  in  dreams,  but 
nothing  ever  occurs  which  has  not  in  some  Avay  been  the  pos- 
session of  the  individual. 

Scienc(;  has  overthrown  many  of  the  superstitions  which  lin- 
gered arountl  dreamland,  and  dependence  upon  these  dark 
enchantments  has  been  overthrown  ;  still  there  remains,  amid  all 
our  unbelief,  a  yearning  after  the  mysteries  of  the  spirit  realm, 
and  we  are  sometimes  influenced  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
nature  of  these  fancies  of  th  i  bi-ain.  The  dreams  of  the  savage 
intensified  his  belief  in  his  nature-gods,  and  though  many  of 
these  might  not  be  fulfilled,  the  single  di'eam  realized  was  sufH- 
cient  to  strengthen  his  belief.  Ami  the  savage  is  not  alone  in 
giving  credit  to  the  phantasies  of  the  brain  upon  the  same  plan, 
for  let  a  sinjfle  dream  be  realized,  and  we  are  believers  in 
dreams,  no  matter  how  many  have  never  been  fulfilled.* 

The  meilieine  man  of  the  Apaches  is  believed  to  be  in  com- 
munication with  spirits,  wIkj  have  selected  him  when  a  young 
man  for  the  position.  Each  of  the  shamans  or  medicine  men 
has  his  familiar  sjnrit,  who  appears  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  be- 
comes his  ccjunsellor  and  guide. 

Dr.  Corbusiei'  says:  "  It  conducts  him  on  a  long  journey  east 
through  the  spirit  land,  in  order  to  initiate  him  into  its 
mysteries.  This  journey  consumed  several  nights,  the  spirit 
retui-ning  night  after  night,  proviiling  the  man  be  found  worthy 
to  continue  it  until  completed.  His  faith,  secrecy,  and  en<lur- 
ance  are  tested  on  these  occasions. 

"  Soon  after  they  start,  a  great  mountain  int(.'rce[)ts  tlieni,  and 
those  meet  him  who  endeavor  t(.)  turn  him  back  bv  tellin<"'  him 
that  the  journey  is  a  pei'ilous  one,  and  that  the  mountain  is  too 
high  for  him  t(j  cro.ss,  and  he  cannot  go  through  it,  as  it  is  solid 
rock,  but  the  spirit  encoui'ages  him  and  iid'onns  him  it  is  only 
earth  and  he  can  go  thi'ough  it.  Jf  he  has  faith  in  what  the 
spirit  tells  him,  and  makes  tlu'  attemi)t,  he  easily  peneti'ates  the 
mountain. 


*Dr.  VV.arfiolil,  in  Homilrtir  Perun;  on  "Dreams  and  t lie  Moral  Life." 
"  Britaiuiica  Encycloitfudiu,"  Vol.  VTI.,  page.s  Hl-(i4  ;  Vol.  XXII.,  paije 
157.     Edward  Clodd,  in  Proctor's  "Nature  StudieH,"  pages  14,  22. 
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"  Beyond  it  they  have  to  crosH  <?igfit  fjamllol  rivers.  They 
tlien  enter  a  delightful  country,  Dm  aipipleof  spiritH,  who  occupy 
house.s  which  face  the  risiiifr  huil  Farther  on  he  visits  tlu' 
beautiful  and  silent  woman,  who  liv*-**  alone  in  a  round  white 
house,  the  roof  of  which  is  foi'uied  of  the;  rainlx)W,  and  the  door 
faces  the  east  nnd  sparkles  under  tfw?  ray.s  of  the  rising  sun. 
Here  he  sees  many  beavitifid  ratilw.  and  i.s  taught  the  use  of 
them.  He  at  length  reaches  sunriwf.  and  Ixiholds  the  all-wise 
and  truthful  spirit,  Se-ma-ch«',  who  dw«.-lls  there.  From  him  he 
learns  how  to  cure  pain,  heal  wounds,  make  charms,  etc. 

"  The  man  is  bound  to  secrecy  until  he  reaches  sunrise,  when 
his  journey  ends,  and  he  is  at  lilx;rty  U>  proclaim  himself  a 
medicine  man  or  pa-semache.  Aft^^rr  this  hi.s  familiar  spirit  visits 
him  only  when  he  invokes  its  aid  in  chantn,  accompanied  l)y  the 
rattling  of  a  gourd  containing  .sfjnie  [i';hblf.'S." 

The  spirit  of  the  Navajo  shaman,  in  hi.H  dreams,  travels  to  the 
land  of  spirits  where  all  is  silent,  and  retum.s  to  find  the  world 
restored  in  beauty.* 

The  Blackfoot  youth,  impressed  in  hi«  dreams  with  the  iden 
that  he  is  destined  to  become  a  mc^licine  man,  sallies  forth  into 
the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  or  the  «*i«lnded  coulees,  when- 
alone  he  fasts  and  prays  until  he  Ims  a  vi.Hion,  which  reveals  to 
him  his  guardian  spirit,  and  the  aninial  in  which  he  dwells. 
Awaking  from  his  vision  he  pursue*  the  animal  until  he  kills 
it,  and  having  stuffed  it,  preserves  it,  tliat  he  rriay  consult  it  in 
times  of  war  and  in  his  duties  as  nM^flicine  man.  By  the  help 
of  the  guardian  spirit  he  believes  that  he  can  find  her])s  to  helj) 
him  cure  the  sick,  foretell  the  future,  diiicover  last  articles,  and 
be  successful  in  the  art  of  healing. 

The  same  custom  prevails  among  the  Cr».*  Indians. 

The  Osage  Indians  believe  that  dnsarnw  are  caased  through 
the  visits  of  invisible  agents,  gfxj<i  and  e\'il,  anfl  they  are  thtar- 
fore  (dated  or  depressed,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  dream. 
Hunter  says  that  in  momentous  tini<.'»,  Huch  as  the  declaration 
of  war,  the  conclusion  of  pejice  and  the  prevalence  of  epidemics, 
the   medicine   men  "  impo.se  on   thauu^Avt^  long  fastings  and 


*  "  American  Antiquarian,"  Vol.  VIIL,  {loge  332;  Vol.  X.,  page  330. 
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severe  penance ;  take  narcotic  and  nauseating  drugs,  envelop 
themselves  entirely  in  several  layers  of  skins,  without  any 
regax'd  to  tive  temperature  of  the  season ;  and,  in  a  perspiring 
luid  suffocating  condition,  are  carried  by  the  people  into  one  of 
the  public  lodges,  or  to  some  sacred  place,  where  they  remain, 
without  the  slightest  interruption,  in  a  delirium  or  deep  sleep, 
till  the  potency  of  the  drug  is  exhausted.  After  the  perform- 
ance of  this  ceremony,  while  the  body  is  much  debilitated,  and 
the  mind  partially  deranged,  they  proclaim  their  dreams  or 
phantasms  to  the  astonished  multitude  as  the  will  or  conunands 
(jf  the  Gruat  Spirit,  made  known  to  them  through  their  inter- 
course with  his  ministerinir  agents. 

"  These  pretended  oracles  are  always  unfolded  in  ecjui vocal 
language,  or  are  made  to  depend  on  contingencies  ;  so  that  if 
they  should  not  comport  with  the  events  which  follow,  they  can 
charge  it  to  the  ignorance  or  misconduct  of  the  Indians  them- 
selves; which  is  often  done,  with  an  assurance  and  cunning 
that  secures  their  reputation  not  only  against  attack,  but  even 
suspicion.  They  \isually  predict  such  things  as  in  the  natural 
order  of  events  would  be  most  likely  to  take  place  ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  changes  in  the  weather,  alnmdance  or  scarcity  of 
game,  visits  from  strangers,  marriage,  sickness,  death,  etc.,  and 
it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  chances  that 
they  should,  as  they  often  do,  turn  out  correct.  The  Indians, 
however,  never  take  this  view  of  the  subject,  but,  in  general, 
give  full  credit  to  the  pretentions  or  absurdability  of  theii* 
prophets."* 

The  dead  relations  or  enemies  who  appear  to  the  savage  in 
his  eerie  visions  are  real  things  to  him.  The  foes  he  contends 
with,  the  wild  animals  he  meets  and  his  journey  to  the  spirit 
land  are  actual  things  to  him.  Schoolcraft  says  of  the  Indian 
mind:  "A  dream  or  a  fact  is  alike  patent  to  it."  It  is  his 
sha(h)w,  the  other  self  of  the  man  that  engages  in  these  conflicts 
and  travels  on  these  journeys  to  the  land  of  spirits. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Mound-Builders,  from  the  places  where 
the  dream-gods  were  located  with  the  clan  totems,  were  strong 

*  Hunter's  "Captivity  Among  the  Indiana,"  pages 225-227. 
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believers  in  dreariis.  Th*;  Inilief  of  the  savage  that  his  oilier 
self  could  leave  his  Ijoly  in  sleep  was  akin  to  the  possibility  of 
(lead  friends  coming  to  visit  them  in  their  dreams,  and  demons 
drawn  into  the  soul  witli  the  breath. 

Sneezing  and  yawning  wen;  to  the  savage  mind  proofs  of  the 
nearness  of  spirits,  so  that  when  they  sneezed  they  uttered  an 
invocation  to  ward  them  off.  The  Indians  of  North-western 
Canada  an^  afraid  of  their  dead  relations,  believing  that, 
although  they  have  gone  to  the  Sand  Hills,  they  frequently 
return. 

The  Blood  Indians  have  told  me  that  they  sometimes  hear 
the  spirits  in  the  wo<jds  at  night  hooting  like  an  owl,  and  they 
will  come  to  a  lodge  rh-manding  a  smoke.  A  pipe  is  then  tilled 
and  put  outside  the  hj<lge  for  the  spirits  to  smoke,  and  as  they 
are  no  longer  mat<,'rial  tliey  do  not  consume  the  tobacco,  but 
take  the  spirit  of  the  toV^acco. 

Some  of  my  nativt;  fri('nds  have  cautioned  me  to  be  careful 
when  passing  tre<.'S  at  night  where  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
deposited,  lest  they  might  attack  me,  and  in  order  to  protect 
myself  have  instructed  me  to  whistle  or  shoot  my  gun  that 
T  might  frighten  them  away. 

But  the  savage  is  not  alone  in  his  belief  in  dreams,  as  is  shown 
by  the  modern  dream-lKKjks  consnlte<l  by  the  peasantry,  and 
the  joy  exp<;i"i»,'nced  by  us  when  a  pleasant  dream  has  come 
tons  ;  for,  while  the  remend)rance  of  it  is  retained,  it  is  a  real 
thing  to  us.  Mo.st  of  us  have  apparent  good  faith  in  muivel 
and  myth,  and  tlu;  old  .stories  of  our  forefathers  are  repeated  in 
new  forms,  although  We  pride  ourselves  iu  our  freedom  from 
the  power  of  the  «,'nclianting  vision. 

The  youthful  Ujibway  l>lackens  his  face  with  charc(jal  and 
builds  a  lodgii  of  cedar  boughs  in  a  secluded  spot,  where  be 
fasts  and  prays  until  he  is  thrown  into  an  ecstasy,  and  behoWs 
in  his  vision  his  familiar  s])irit.* 

The  desire  to  peer  into  the  future  and  to  learn  the  secrets  of 


*  Tucker's"  Rainbow  in  the  North,'  paye  19.     "American  Antiiiuarian. 
Vol.  XI.,  page  48.     "  Britannica  Encyclupiedia,"  Vol.  XV.,  i)agos  19!>-20(i. 
Edward  Clodd'8  '"ChildhwHl  of  the  World,"  pages  21,  22. 
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the  land  of  spirits  caused  the  savage  to  betake  himself  to  this 
method  of  sending  out  his  other  self  in  dreams  to  explore  the 
unseen  world.  Among  the  native  tribes  of  Canada  there  arose 
the  practice  of  sorcery,  and  a  class  of  shamans  who  might  fitly 
be  named  dreamers,  whose  object  was  to  behold  in  visions  the 
mysteries  forbidden  to  the  common  people.  The  Apaches  con- 
sult their  guardian  spirits  in  dreams  that  tliey  may  find  articles 
which  have  been  lost. 

Dr.  Corbusier  relates  an  instance  of  this  kind  :  "  A  Yavape 
Indian  related  to  me  how  one  '  them  found  for  him  a  blanket 
that  had  been  stolen  from  liis  iiwah.  He  first  pi-esented  the 
man  with  a  buckskin,  then  described  the  blanket,  told  hiin 
where  he  had  left  it  and  on  what  night  it  was  taken.  The 
man  went  to  sleep  in  order  to  question  his  '  familiar.'  He  had 
in.sti'ucted  three  Indians  that  when  he  clapped  his  hands  they 
must  hold  him  to  the  ground,  with  his  arms  extended  at  right 
angles  with  his  body,  so  that  when  the  spirit  came  it  could  not 
carry  him  off.  They  did  as  he  directed,  and  when  he  awoke  he 
said  that  the  blanket  had  been  pulled  out  of  the  back  of  the 
uwah  by  a  man,  who  buried  it  in  a  hole  which  he  had  dug  in 
his  own  uwah,  and  left  it  there  until  the  following  night,  when 
he  dug  it  up  and  went  in  a  roimdabout  way  to  a  certain  tree 
i[uite  a  distance  oft",  in  M'hich  he  hid  it  among  the  branches. 
The  Indian  went  to  the  tree  indicated  and  in  it  found  his 
blanket." 

Charlevoix  mentions  the  fact  of  some  of  the  tribes  in  Canada 
fasting  in  order  that  they  might  have  dreams  about  the  animals 
they  were  going  to  hunt,  in  which  they  saw  the  animals  and 
the  place  where  they  were  to  be  found.  When  they  had  decided 
to  go  to  war,  the  leader  consulted  his  familiar  spirit  in  dreams. 
After  starting  on  the  warpath,  before  enteiung  the  territory  of 
the  enemy,  tucy  held  a  great  feast,  and  then  went  to  sleep. 
Those  who  had  dreams  went  from  tent  to  tent  and  from  fire  to 
lire  singing  their  death  songs,  in  which  were  incorporated  their 
dreams.  After  the  ceremony  was  concluded  no  more  fires  were 
lighted  and  no  one  spoke  except  by  signs. 

Among   the  Iroquois  there  prevailed  a  belief  in  a  race  of 
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tlernons  called  False-faces,  who  possessed  the  power  to  injure 
the  livint^.  In  order  to  propitiate  these  evil  spirits  there  was 
formed  a  secret  ortjanization,  called  the  False-face  band.  Any 
person  desirous  of  becoming'  a  member  of  this  organization 
must  have  had  a  dream  to  that  effect  and  then  give  a  feast, 
having  informed  the  proper  person  of  his  dream  ;  apd  the  same 
things  were  necessary  for  anyone  who  was  anxious  to  cease 
being  a  member.  When  a  sick  person  dreamed  that  he  saw 
a  False-face,  it  was  interpreted  that  it  was  through  the  agency 
of  the  band  of  False-faces  that  he  was  to  be  cured.* 

The  position  in  sleep  has  something  to  do  with  the  nature  of 
the  dream.  Sleeping  on  the  back  produces  disagreeable  di'eanis. 
and  it  has  been  stated  by  observers  that  sleeping  on  the  right 
side  begets  reminiscences  which  are  old,  and  the  dreams  are  apt 
to  be  exaggerated,  full  of  vivacity,  childish  and  altsurd.  When 
verses  are  composed  during  sleep  in  this  position,  although  they 
may  be  correct  in  form,  are  lacking  in  sense,  the  moral  faculties 
being  at  work,  and  the  intellectual  faculties  dormant.  Slei!ping 
on  the  left  side  the  dreams  are  more  intelligent  and  are  con- 
cerned with  matters  of  recent  date. 

Under  the  influence  of  dreams  have  grown  religious  beliefs 
and  ceremonies.  The  natives  of  Canada  are  depressed  when  no 
familiar  spirit  has  been  revealed  to  them,  but  so  soon  as  there 
comes  a  I'evelation  of  this  kind  they  become  courageous. 
Among  the  Delawares  sacrificial  feasts  were  held,  during  which 
one  of  the  natives  danced  and  sang  songs,  in  which  were 
include*]  some  ox  his  dreams.  When  a  boy  dreamed  that  he 
had  seen  a  large  bird  of  pre}',  as  large  as  a  man,  flying  north- 
ward, which  said  to  him,  "  Roast  some  meat  for  me,"  he  was 
under  obligations  to  sacrifice  the  first  Itear  or  deer  which  lie 
killed  to  that  bird.  An  elaborate  ceremony  was  performed  in 
comiection  with  this  sacrifice,  and  men  were  appointed  to  sing 
their  dreams  at  certain  times  during  the  feast."f" 

The  Zulu  believes  that  when  he  dreams  of  deceased  relations, 

*  "  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  page  144. 
t  Loskiel's  "  Mission  of  the  United  Brethren  Among  the  Indians,"  Vol. 
I,,  pages  42,  43. 
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it  is  proof  that  they  jirc  alive,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  awaken  a 
man  in  a  <h'eani,  because  of  the  possible  absencS  of  his  soul, 
whereby  he  would  die.  The  Navajo  Indians  believe  in  the 
necessity  of  havinjif  dreams  to  make  known  unto  them  the 
animals  they  will  be  able  to  kill  in  their  lunitin<^  expeditions, 
iind  withoixt  these  dreams  they  will  not  become  successftil 
hunters.  Among  the  Omaha  and  other  Indian  tribes  my.stery 
songs  are  given  in  dreams.* 

There  have  been  notable  di'eams,  which  have  exercised  an 
iiitluence  on  society  and  individuals,  especially  tho.se  of  Joseph 
and  Nebuchadnezzar.  Through  .some  .striking  dream  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  life  has  been  changed. 

The  biographer  of  Elizabeth  Fry  records  the  influence  of  a 
dream  as  follows:  "A  curious  dream  followed  her  almo.st 
nightly,  and  tilled  her  with  terror.  She  imagined  herself  to  be 
in  danger  of  being  washed  away  by  the  .sea,  and  as  the  waves 
approached  lier  she  experienced  all  the  horror  of  being  drowned. 
Hut  after  she  came  to  the  deciding  point,  or,  as  she  expressed 
it,  'felt  that  she  had  really  and  truly  got  real  faith,'  she  was 
lifted  up  in  her  dream  above  the  waves.  Secure  upon  a  rock, 
above  their  reach,  she  watched  the  water  as  it  tossed  anil 
roared,  but  powerless  to  hurt  her.  The  dream  no  more 
lecurred ;  the  .struggle  was  ended,  and  thankful  calm  became 
lier  portion." 

Bunyan  says :  "  For  often  after  I  had  spent  this  and  the  other 
day  in  sin,  I  have  in  my  bed  been  greatly  afflicted,  while 
asleep,  with  the  apprehension  of  devils  and  evil  spirits,  who 
still,  Jis  I  then  thought,  labored  to  draw  me  away  with  them,  of 
which  I  could  never  be  rid." 

John  Newton  believed  that  God  sent  him  the  dream  of  a 
[)recious  ring  entrusted  to  his  care,  afterwards  thrown  away, 
and  restored  to  hij  i  by  a  stranger,  which  led  him  to  become  a 
new  man. 

Dr.  Legge  recoup.ts  the  belief  of  the  Chinese  in  drean)s. 
From  the  Charge  to  Yueh,  Minister  of  Wuting,  B.C.  1324- 
12G4,  there   reads,   "The   king   said,   while    I    was   reverently 


*  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  in  article  on  "  Indian  Music." 
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thinking  of  the  right,  I  dreamt  that  God  gave  mo  a  good 
assistant  who  should  speak  for  nie.  He  then  minutely  recalled 
the  appearance  (of  the  person)  and  caused  search  to  be  nuule 
for  him  everywhere  by  means  of  a  picture.  Yueh,  a  builder  in 
the  wild  country  of  Fu-gen,  was  fomid  like  to  it.  On  this  the 
king  made  Yueh  his  Prime  Minister,  keeping  him  also  at  his 
side." 

Homer  said  that  dreams  came  from  Jove,  and  Tertullian  that 
they  were  sent  by  God. 

Some  famous  men  have  lieen  indi'bted  for  their  hiti'hest  ideas 
to  dreams.  Lawyers  have  written  out  opinions  on  complicated 
cases  which  have  come  to  H.iem  during  sleep.  Problems  have 
been  solved  by  students  jf  mathematics.  Poets  have  composed 
poems,  and  sermons  have  been  preached  in  the  visions  of  the 
night. 

Coleridge  relates  the  fact  of  having  read  of  a  palace  built  by 
Khan  Kubla  in  "  Purchas'  Pilgrimage,"  and  then  retired  to 
sleep.  He  remained  to  sleep  about  three  hours,  diu'ing  which 
time  he  composed  not  less  than  two  or  three  Inindred  lines. 
When  he  awoke  he  sat  down  to  write  out  the  poem,  but  befoic 
it  was  finished  he  was  called  away,  and  when  he  I'eturned,  the 
remaininrr  lines  had  uttei'lv  vanished  from  his  memory.  The 
fragment  of  Kubla  Khan  remaiUiS  as  a  marvellous  poem,  com- 
posed in  his  dream. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions,  in  his  notes  to  the  "  Anti(i[uary," 
the  ca,se  of  a  man  who  was  sorely  troubled  al)out  the  payment 
of  some  tithe  money,  which  he  believed  was  unjustly  charged, 
having  a  confused  recollection  that  his  father  had  dischar<re(l 
the  debt  before  he  died.  In  his  dreams  he  thou;^lit  the  shade 
of  his  father  appeared  to  him  and  inquired  the  cause  of  his 
grief,  whereupon  he  stated  the  facts  of  his  case.  The  shade  of 
his  father  told  him  that  the  papers  were  in  the  possession  of  an 
aged  lawyer,  who  was  living  retired  at  Inveresk,  and  that  he  nuist 
seek  him  out,  but  as  the  transaction  had  occurred  several  years 
ago,  he  would  no  doubt  have  forgotten  it.  He  was  instructed 
to  call  to  remembrance  the  fact  that  this  was  the  only  trans- 
action the  lawyer  had  on  his  account,  and  to  inform  him  of  the 
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circumstance,  that  wIumi  the  father  went  to  pay  tlie  account, 
thei'e  was  some  ditficulty  in  pfettin^  clian^e  for  a  Portugal  piece 
nf  gold,  and  they  repaired  to  a  tavern  and  (h'ank  out  the 
liilance  of  the  account.  He  ,sou<,dit  out  tlie  aj^'ed  hiwyer,  wlio 
had  forj^otten  about  the  ati'air  until  the  Portuj^oil  ((old  piece  was 
mentioned,  and  throuifh  tliis  i-ecoUeetion  the  papers  were  found 
and  handed  over,  and  then  carried  to  Edinburgh  to  prove  the 
case. 

The  Japanese  hang  their  dream  pictures  in  their  shrines. 
When  a  man  dreams  of  a  visit  from  a  fox,  wliich  is  the  mes- 
si'ng(M-  of  the  god  Inari,  it  mciins  g(x)d  fortune,  and  he  expresses 
his  gratitude  by  lianging  up  a  jjicture  of  Ins  dream.  One  of 
these  dream  pictures  rejjresent  a  sickly  woman  asleep  under  a 
mattress,  and  a  great  dream  proceeding  from  her  neck.  She 
dreams  that  she  sees  herself  sitting  by  her  fire-box,  when  the 
paper  sides  are  suddenly  broken  through  by  an  enormous 
si'rpent,  who  seems  al)0ut  to  swallow  her  with  his  gaping  jaws. 
This  woman  is  a  worshipper  of  the  goddi'ss  Benten,  whose 
messenger  is  a  snake,  and  in  her  dream  the  snake  has  swallowed 
her  dis3ase,  and  the  woman  is  cured.* 

Thus  we  see  that  civilized  and  savage  alike  are  influenced  by 
tlie  phantasms  of  a  weary  brain.  One  of  the  most  striking 
•  Ireams  was  that  of  Alexander  Dufi'on  the  Judiiinent : 

"  In  vision  he  beheld  numl)ers  without  numbers  summoned 
where  the  Judge  was  .seated  on  the  Great  White  Throne.  He 
saw  the  human  race  advance  in  succession  to  the  tribunal.  He 
heard  sentence  pronounced  upon  men — some  condeumed  to 
everlasting  punishment,  others  ordained  to  everlasting  life.  He 
was  seized  with  indesci'ibable  terror,  i;ncertain  what  his  own 
t'at«i  would  be.  The  doubt  became  so  terrible  as  to  convulse  his 
\  ery  frame. 

"  When  his  turn  for  sentence  drew  near  the  dreamer  awoke, 
sliivering  very   violently.      The    experience    left   an   indelible 

*  "  Aiuericiui  Antiiiufirian,"  Vol.  XTII.,  page  liM.  "The  Hermits," 
by  Charles  Kingslcy,  piige.s  liF),  106.  Buckle'.s  "  History  of  Civilization,'" 
\'()1.  I.,  pages  262-274;  Vol.  II.,  pages  148,  149.  Dr.  Abel  Steven's 
"  History  of  Muthodi.sm,"  Vol.  II.,  pa.^es  a(»8,  3i»9. 
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iiiiprcHsion  on  Iuh  mind.  It  throw  him  into  cnrne.st  prnyci-  tor 
pardon,  mul  was  followed  by  what  he  hjn^  afterward  deseri'Mil 
as  soiiu'tliini;  like  the  usHurance  ot" "  acceptance  thron<,di  thr 
ntoninj^  blood  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour  .[e.sus  ChriKt." 

There  is  no  elass  of  people,  howt-ver,  who  place  such  iniplicit 
faith  in  ilreams  as  the  American  Indians.  Numerous  strikiii;; 
exiiiiiples  of  the  inten.so  belief  of  the  native  tribes  of  Canada  (mi 
the  subject  of  visions  could  he  given,  hut  one  will  he  surticieiit 
for  the  purpose.  Leland,  in  his  "  Al<.;on(|uin  Legends,"  relatts  .i 
story  told  him  by  an  old  Passiimaijuoddy  Indian,  to  the  etltct 
that  a  young  n»an  desired  to  liecoine  as  wise  and  brave  as  his 
fatlior.  His  father  informed  him  that  he  got  all  his  luck  from 
drcMiis,  and  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  have  such  dreams 
if  he  would  nuirry  a  virgin  without  cohabiting  with  her 
and  live  with  her  for  seven  nights.  After  thinking  over  the 
matter,  he  asked  his  fatlier  how  the  matter  e(»uld  be  arranged 
for  him.  He  was  told  to  select  a  beautiful  young  woman,  and 
obtain  the  con.sent  of  her  parents  to  be  married  to  hiin. 
Having  <lone  so,  he  was  to  secure  seven  hear  skins,  and  get  one 
man  to  clean  one  ?veiy  twenty-four  hours,  no  other  person 
knowing  anything  about  the  matter.  After  being  accepted  hy 
the  parents,  he  sent  the  seven  bear  skins  to  the  young  woman, 
and  on  being  married,  they  repaired  to  their  wigwam.  He 
slepc  on  the  bear  skins,  and  directed  th '  bride  to  sleep  on  her 
own  bed.  Seven  days  he  remained  at  home,  and  then  suddeidy 
<li8appeared,  not  returning  for  tweirty-'ive  or  thirty  years,  wheii 
be  came  to  his  father,  possessing  the  power  to  divine  all  things 
by  dreams.  He  had  only  to  take  bis  magic  bear  skin  and  .slee]> 
on  it  to  dream  where  good  hunting  or  fishing  was  to  be  found.* 

Jcsepb  and  Daniel  were  noted  interpreters  of  dreams,  and 
their  successors  in  dream  interpretation  are  to  be  found  in  the 
lodges  of  the  red  men.  The  desire  to  read  the  mysteries  of  the 
spirit-land,  aiul  to  know^  the  will  of  heaven,  called  into  existence, 
among  civilized  and  savage  races,  a  class  of  men  whose  duty  it 
was  to  interpret  the  dreams  of  royal  personsages  and  people  of 

*Charles  G.  Leliuid's  "  Algonciuin  Legends,"  pages  .343,  344.  "  Eloveiitli 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  ])age8  500,  510,  51U. 
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lesser  rank".  When  the  rctl  men  li.nl  <lreiiiii.s  which  thev  could 
not  iiiKlerstJiiid  they  repiiire<l  to  their  .sliiuiians,  who  <,'uve  them 
iiii  intei'pretntioii,  u]»on  which  the  drejimerH  i-elied  without  the. 
li'iist  doul)t.  Whenever  theii'  dreiiiiis  were  verified,  in  whole 
(ii-  part,  they  (^fenerally  preserved  some  article  connected  with 
the  circumstance  an  a  sacred  tiling  to  he  used  as  an  amulet.  In 
the  presence  of  our  midni;;ht  visions  we  are  all  cowards,  despite 
iiur  protests  to  the  contrary,  and  tho\ij,di  one  hunch'cd  dreams  aiv 
never  verified,  should  a  sinjfle  one  he  partially  fulfilleil,  we  are 
iit  once  helievers  in  (h'eams.  Until  the  laws  affecting  this  sub- 
ji'ct  ai'e  discoN'ered,  we  shall  still  I'emain  in  a  j^i'eat  measure 
under  their  influence. 

r.ACClirs    TN   CAMP. 

Mineifeshin^f,  the  Christian  Chief  of  the  Ojibway  Indians, 
visited  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Kastern  States  a  few  years  a^o, 
and  upon  his  return  the  minor  cliiefs  of  the  tribe  gathered 
around  him  and  said:  "Tell  us  what  of  all  you  saw  was  the 
most  wonderful."  ])eeply  he  meditated,  and  then  said  :  "  Wlien 
I  was  in  the  great  church  and  heard  the  great  organ,  and  nil 
the  pale-faces  .stood  u])  and  said,  'The  Lord  is  in  his  holy 
ti'niple :  Let  all  the  earth  keej)  silent,'  I  thought  the  pale-faces 
have  had  this  religion  all  these  four  hundred  year.s,  and  did 
not  give  it  to  us,  and  now  it  is  late  :  that  is  the  most  wondeful 
tlii)ig  I  saw."  The  chiefs  looked  upon  him  and  .said  :  "  That  is, 
indeed,  mo.st  wonderful  :  Now  it  is  late.  It  is,  indeed,  noon." 
riie  red  men  hate  the  double-tongued  Indian,  and  when  they 
have  been  taught  the  holier  principles  and  nobler  virtues  of 
the  Book  of  (lod,  as  possesned  by  the  white  man,  they  fail  to 
understand  tlie  non-agreement  of  his  principles  with  his  prac- 
tice. We  do  not  iin<l  in  all  the  native  literature  of  the  Indian 
tribes  any  Bacchanalian  odes  and  songs  in  praise  of  intoxicat- 
iiiL;'  driidcs.  J  have  listened  to  Black  foot  songs  of  love  and 
war,  but  never  have  my  ears  l)een  filled  with  the  maudlin 
strains  of  drunken  ditties,  although  many  have  spoken  in  its 
favor  and  drunk  freely  of  it.    The  intoxicatt  d  Blackfoot,  riding 
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wildly  over  the  prairie  bereft  of  clothing,  save  the  brooch-cluth, 
his  hair  stref.ming  in  the  wind  and  his  horse  covered  with 
lather,  has  revealed  the  terrible  results  which  might  lie 
expected  from  the  use  of  liquor  among  the  Indians.  Some  uf 
these  drunken  .scenes  have  I  witnes.sed  in  the  camps.  When 
the  western  natives  became  intoxicated  they  began  shooting- 
their  guns,  endangering  the  lives  of  the  people.  The  Indians 
were  indebted  to  the  white  man  for  the  rum,  brandy  and 
whiskey  which  they  drank.  The  white  man  called  it  the 
"  water  of  life,"  but  the  natives  did  not  look  .so  kindly  on  ic, 
and  they  name<l  it  "  tire  water,"  and  in  a  few  instances  "  ik-w 
milk."  In  the  archives  of  the  seminary  of  Quebec  there  is  a 
letter  on  the  lii[Uor  ([uestion,  probably  the  oldest  document 
relating  to  that  question  a?;  it  ati'ected  C  anada.  It  was  written 
by  a  French  Roman  Catluilic  missionary  about  170n,  and  gave 
the  history  of  French  ^  xandy  in  Canada.  During  Bishop  Laval's 
life,  and  subseijuently.  there  were  two  parties,  one  favoring  he 
use  of  li(juor  and  the  other  advocating  prohibition.*  The  liijuor 
party  consistetl  of  the  fur  tra<lers,  who  were  sujjported  by  the 
French  governois  :  and  the  prohibition  party,  the  missionaries, 
w^ho  were  sustained  in  their  ettbrts  by  the  Chuich.  "^I'hus  wa^ 
Church  and  State  ,%rrayed  against  each  other.  The  importers  at 
Quebec  sold  the  stuff  to  the  small  fur  traders.  The  xnissionurv 
making  these  statements  say  that  the  importers  adulterated  it 
by  putting  in  salt  and  water.  Mode»'n  arguments  were  in  use 
in  those  days  for  the  continuance  of  the  traffic.  The  traders 
in  whiskey  said  that  the  trathc  in  brandy  was  beneficial  to  tin- 
State  on  account  of  the  revenue.  Brs^ndy  was  said  to  be  goo<i 
for  the  natives,  as  it  protected  them  from  the  cold,  and  as  the 
Dutcb.  and  English  traders  in  New  York  dealt  in  whiskey,  .so 
the  French  fur  traders  mu.st  deal  in  brandy,  or  lose  the  I'ur 
trade,  which  would  1)e  taken  up  by  these  foreigners.  When  the 
French 
dian 
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missionaries  v,  ere  laboring  among  the  Indians,  the  Caiui- 
men  argued  with  them  in  favor  of  using  litpior.    They 


aa'd  :  "  You  say  God  made  everything,  it  He  did,  then  H  ;  madf 
l)rimdy:   you  say  also  that  everything  He  made  He  m,:de  for 


*  "  Cimadian  Archives,"  l)y  Hryiimer. 
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men's  use,  houce  he  intern Ilm I   .^hat  man  should  drink  brandy, 
how  then  dare  you  prohibit  b-amly  f  " 

Tlie  P/nladclpJila  Rcconl  exhumed  an  old  petition  presented 
l)y  the  Indians  t(j  Penn's  first  ( Jovernor,  Markham,  in  KiSl.  It  is 
as  follows  :  "  Whereas  the  selling  of  strong  li(iuoi's  was  pro- 
hibited in  Pennsylv.uiia  and  not  in  Newcastle,  we  find  it  a 
greater  ill-convenience  than  liefore,  our  Indians  going  d(jwn  to 
Newcastle,  and  there  buying  rum  and  making  them  more 
(lel)auche<l  than  before  in  spite  of  ])r(jhibition  :  therefore  we 
whose  names  are  hereunder  written,  tlo  desire  that  prohibition 
may  be  taken  oft',  and  rum  and  strong  li(piors  ma^'  be  sold  (in 
aforesaid  province)  as  formerly  until  it  be  prohildted  in  New- 
castle, and  in  that  Government  of  Delaware. 

His  mark  -f  Peseixk. 

II       II       +  Nama  Seka. 

ti       n       -f  Keka  Kapi'ax. 
+  Joox  GORAS. 

M  II  -f  Esi'RA  Ape. 
The  Rev.  Pere  Maillard  says,  that  during  the  eai'ly  French 
reiiime  a  West  India  drun-  was  laro-elv  used.  When  the  faith- 
ful  missionary  arrived  at  a  post  the  tradei*  took  the  adulterated 
liipior  and,  steeping  toljacco  in  it,  treated  each  of  the  Indians  to 
a  tin  cu]^  filled  with  the  liijuor,  which  soon  caused  them  to 
demand  more,  and  this  had  to  Ik-  paid  for  in  furs.  The  more 
they  drank,  the  more  they  wante<l,  until  becoming  maddened 
under  its  iniluence  they  threw  oft"  their  clothes  and  ran  wildly 
tlirough  thj  camp,  gashing  their  ^wn  bodies,  and  .shooting  and 
stabbing  their  wives,  chil(': en  and  friends.  When  they  had 
parted  with  all  their  fur.-t  they  obtainecl  luore  liquor  on  credit, 
lo  be  paid  in  furs  afttu-  their  next  hunt,  and  when  unable  to 
obtain  cred'*^  they  sold  their  wives  and  daughters,  for  immoral 
purposes,  to  the  French  soldiers  and  traders.  Pere  Maillard 
states  that  the  Indians  h;  d  Vio  liking  for  brandy,  as  was  shown 
when  a  ))arty  had  oidy  a  ]iint  or  (piart,  they  would  give  it  all 
to  '  ne  in  order  that  he  might  get  drunk.  To  become  dnmk 
was  their  desire  in  taking  the  li(|Uor,  as  they  would  fast,  so  that 
in  drinking  a  stronger  effect  iiight  be  produced. 
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The  traders  chai-ged  extortionate  prices  for  tlie  li(iuor  iiiiil 
gave  short  measure.  Tlie  missionary  kne\v  a  tradei-  at  Tlu-ec 
Rivers  who  obtained  iit'ty  bear  skins  for  litjuoi'  sufficient  to  make 
one  of  the  natives  di'uid':  for  one  eveuini^.  One  trader,  wlio 
took  blankets  and  small  clothes  of  the  Indians  as  a  pledge  tor 
debts  incurred  in  drinking,  was  accustomed  to  make  net  profits 
above  expenses  of  live  hun<lred  francs  per  month.  Blankets  weie 
sold  by  the  ti'aders  for  four  beaver  skins  each,  and  on  the  day 
following  the  purchase,  they  were  bought  back  for  a  pint  ot 
adulterated  bramly.  When  Bisho]-/  Laval  arrived  m  the  country 
in  1659,  the  Algontiuins  r'ould  muster  two  tliousand  warriors, 
and  in  1705,  chieHy  tiirough  the  use  of  brandy,  they  could  not 
muster  two  hundred  fighting  men. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Canadian  North-We.st  licpiorwas 
used  by  the  native  population  to  a  great  extent,  resulting  in 
debauchery  and  crime.  Henry's  Joiirndl  says:  "A  coiiniinii 
dram  shop  in  a  civilized  country  is  a  paradise  in  comparison  to 
the  Indian  trade  when  two  (jr  I'nore  interests  are  engaged." 
Drinking  matches  were  frequently  held  by  the  natives,  during 
which  serious  tights  to(^k  place,  and  some  of  the  natives  were 
killed.  When  Alexander  Henry  was  in  the  we.st  in  1801-2. 
stabbing  att'rays  were  of  fre(|ueiit  (jccurrence.  "  An  Indian 
arrived  with  his  family  in  a  small  canoe  in  fiftei'u  days  from 
Leech  lake  (Minnesota),  and  brings  intelligence  from  that  i)lae«' 
of  several  Saulteaux  having  nuu'dered  each  other  in  a  driiikiii;:; 
match  a  few  days  before  he  left.  This  caused  a  terrible  uproar 
in  the  camp  here,  the  nnirdered  persons  being  near  relatives  of 
some  hei'e.  The  former  would  insist  upon  retaliating,  and  it 
was  with  the  greatest  trouble  that  we  prevented  them  by  takiii^j 
away  their  arms.  They  were  all  drunk,  and  k<'pt  up  a  most 
terrible  crjang,  screaming,  howling  and  lamenting  the  death  of 
their  relatives.  The  liquor  only  tended  to  augment  tlieir  false 
gnet.  * 

I)u)  ing  these  jieriods  of  gi-icf  at  the  loss  of  the!,;  friends  li(pior 
was  frequently  useil.     lu  tlds  custom  they  ajv  not  .'J'>n>',  foi-  in 
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*  C.  N.  Boir.s  "  Articles  (111  Alvxamlor  Henry,"   in    'Iiinif-ilm   I'l^-jricai 
Society '.s  TranH.ictiiuis. 
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some  pjirts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  at  the  present  day, 
stronj^  drink  i.s  used  at  every  domestic  festival.  Birth,  marri- 
ni^cs  and  deaths  are  occasions  upon  which  visitors  are  treated 
to  wine,  whiskey  and  other  liquors.  Henry  states  the  fact  of  a 
Saulteaux  girl  ageil  nine  years,  havin*,^  died,  and  the  relatives 
procured  a  '  eijf  of  whiskey  to  assua<^e  their  gv  ei,  a  fathom  of 
cloth  to  cover,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ve  inilion  to  paint 
the  body  of  the  deceased.  The  Colundiia  Rixer  Indians  and 
the  tribes  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  were  not  addicted 
to  vice  as  were  the  eastern  tribiis.  The  less  the  Indians  came 
ill  contact  with  the  white  people  the  more  were  they  noted  for 
their  morality.  The  chief  cause  of  the  depravity  of  the  natives 
has  been  intoxicating  drink,  which  was  furnished  them  by  the 
wliite  people,  and  the  example  set  by  the  vaunted  civilization 
of  the  pale-faces  led  them  on  to  tlestruction.  Some  of  the 
native  tribes,  as  the  Haidas  of  British  Coluniliia,  have  manu- 
I'actured  a  native  intoxicating  drink,  from  the  use  of  \>  hich 
tliere  has  arisen  evil  consecpiences.  The  literature  relating  to 
the  native  tribes  of  Canada  reveals  a  state  of  degeneracy  from 
intemperance,  Invariably  the  strong  drink  has  been  intro- 
dnc'd  by  white  people,  and  the  Indians,  isolated  ami  passionate, 
h  .  \  ■  irunk  to  e.\.cess.  Crime  has  increased  at  a  rapid  rate,  and 
s   !•  "i.S'Os  have  decreased  in  number. 

;'j;,n  ,imes  the  chiefs  have  used  their  inHuence,  and  by  force 
of  1.  ive  laws  and  example,  the  people  have  been  saved  The 
Ntrouiit-s;.  foi'ce  on  this  matter  which  has  beoi.  brouirht  to  bear 
on  the  red  men  has  been  the  t(>achinif  of  Chvistianity.  The 
religion  of  the  Chri.st  has  taught  them  princi])i"s  whicii  have 
liberated  them  from  the  tlualdom  of  strong  drink,  t^ince  Peter 
Jones  remonstrated  with  the  Ojibways  at  one  of  their  annual 
tieaty  payments,  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  has  never 
yiven  liijuor  to  them  through  any  of  its  agents.  Intoxicating 
:  "i'.k  WHS  furnishecl  to  the  natives  at  the  annual  meetings  for 
iie  <listribution  of  gifts  by  the  agents  of  the  (Jovernment,  but 
alter  tiie  reiiionstrances  c^f  the  missionaries  this  custom  was 
abandoneil.  In  these  later  days  the  Caughnawaga  Indians, 
numbering  over  one  thou.sand  seven  hundre<l  souls,  have  held 
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tlieir  industrial  and  afrricultural  «-xhihition  witli  the  total 
exchision  of  iutoxicatin;;  <lrii)k.  .Srtiie  of  the  red  men  at  tlic 
Pine  Ridge  A<i;ency,  J)ak(jta.  liave  asked  the  agent  to  post 
notice.s  offering  a  reward  of  fifty  d'^Ilan*  for  evidence  by  wliich 
an^'  person  is  convicted  of  furni»-hinj(  lif(nor  to  the  Indians. 
Proliil)itory  measures  are  the  only  kind  that  can  justly  be 
applied  to  tbe  red  ;  ■• '"n  relation  to  this  (piestion,  and  wIvm 
these  people  liave  bu  citizens  and  are  no  longer  the  wards 

of  the  nation,  they  wwj  oe  Ix^tt^-r  prepared  for  a  permit  or 
license  system. 

OLD  TIMES  IN  THE  XOKTff-WEST. 

It  seems  Imt  as  yesterday  that  w«;  went  a.s  a  tenderfoot  to  tlir 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  goiuj^  fnmi  Toronto  to  (.'olling- 
wood,  then  up  the  lakes  past  Prince  Arthur's  Landing  to 
Duluth  across  the  prairies  by  mil  to  Bismarck,  up  the  Missouri 
on  a  oteamboat  for  ten  <lays,  Uj  B»-nto':.  and  over  the  plains  on 
waggons  to  the  old  town  of  Foit  yinchrff].  Travelling  as  fast 
as  it  was  possible  to  go  with  tjje  \<irty,  yet  five  weeks  elapsi-d 
before  we  stood  in  the  jiioneer  town  of  Southern  Alberta, 
Anxious  to  begin  work  at  once,  we  were  soon  out  upon  the 
prairie,  on  a  good  horse,  looking  aft^rr  the  welfare  of  Indians  and 
old-timers.  The  cowboy  ha<l  not  um'U-  his  appeai-ance,  for  tlu' 
buffaloes  were  roaming  the  prairi**  by  ten.s  of  thou.sands.  Tlie 
whiskey-traders'  regime  had  paKM-«l  away,  but  the  old  whisk(y 
forts  were  still  in  existi'uce.  The  niin.s  of  the  old  Bow  Foit, 
twelve  miles  beyf>nd  M(jrley.  and  the  Conrad  Fort  on  High 
River  were  still  standing,  and  at*  we  jyaze^l  on  them  the  thought 
of  other  d  ys  came  1)efore  us.  At  the  latter  place  we  led  a 
horse  into  a  finr  field  (jf  oats.  th«'  third  volnnteer  crop  in  that 
spot.  There  was  an  old  foil  in  tlie  Porcupinf  Hills,  and  Fort 
Ki])p  at  the  junetir>ii  (>f  the  Old  Man  and  Ht-lly  rivers,  ln-ttrr 
known  as  the  Robbers'  Roost,  wan  still  standing.  FiU'ther  u]) 
on  Belly  River  was  Slide  Out,  when-  the  whiskey  traders  slid 
out  when  the  Mounted  Police  cuiie  into  the  country,  and  Stand 
Off",  where  the  traders  kept  a  l«in'l  of  Indians  at  bay.     In  the 
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Pinclu'i'  Crock  ilisti'ict  whh  Ler's  tra<liiig-p()st,  uikI  near  the 
Piegan  Resci-vaticjii  a  liou.sf  where  the  policeinon  rested  with 
their  loiuls  of  hay  on  their  way  to  Macleod. 

Havint^  surtered  keenly  in  tht;  winter  from  cold,  it  was  nanitd 
Fi'eeze  Out.     Sugj^estive  names  were  these  in  tlie  early  days. 
The  most  imposing  of  all  the  forts,  however,  was  Whoop-Up,  at 
the  junction  of  the   Helly  and  St.  Mary  rivers,  kept  by   Dave 
AkiTs.     It  was  a  sti-ongly  Ituilt  palisaded  fort,  with  holes  cut 
in  the  palisades  for  the  in.sertion  of  riHes.     The  cost  of  build- 
ing was  said  to  be  eleven  thou.sand  dollars.     When  last  we  stood 
within  the  enclosure,  wht-re  we  have  spent  some  pleasant  nights, 
entertaineil  bv  our  fri<;nd  Ak(,'rs,  who  came  to  an  untimelv  eiui, 
the  old  bell  still  hung  in  its  jilace,  but  the  small  camion  lay  in 
a  corner  of  the  yaid,  no  longer  neecled,  as  in  the  old  days.     It 
was  customary  to  allow  only  a  few  Indians  within  these  trad- 
ing-posts at  a  timt',  as  it  wjis  dangerous  for  many  of  tlu'Ui  to  be 
congregated  togeth<,'r,  especially  after  they  hail  ])ecome  maddened 
with  li(juor.  Some  of  th*  traders  engaged  in  the  whiskey  lousiness 
because  of  the  large  pi'oHts  in  the  trade,  for  the  Indians  having 
once  tasted  the  whiskey,  wouM  give  large  (quantities  of  rol»s 
for  a  small  (juantity  of  the  stuff"     There  were  others,  howe\ei\ 
who  resorted  to  it  for  protection,  asserting  that  they  wee  com- 
pelled in  defence  to  do  w>.     An  organization  was  formed  among 
the  whiskey  traders,  laws  were  drawn  tip  for  the  regulation  of 
their  trade,  ami  a  company,  named  the  Spitzi  Cavalry,  comj)osf(l 
of  the  em])loyees,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  laws.     There 
were  many  I'ough  stM-ne-s  of  rioting,  debauchery  and  killing  of 
Indians  witnessed  at  these  places.     The  life  of  an  Indian  w.is 
of  little  worth  to  some  of  tlu;s(.'  men,  and  though  the  majority 
of  those  whom  we  met  were  generous  and  brave,  yet  the  tales 
of  other  ilays  to  which  we  have  listened  revealed  a  state  of  affairs 
deplorable,  indeed.     Th<r  whiskey  was  of  an  inferi(jr  ([uality, 
and  the  natives,  maddened  with   it,  killed  each  other,  an<l  pro- 
voking the  whiti;  men  caii.sed  some  of  them  to  be  killed.     The 
advent  of  the  Mounted  Pr»lice  pui  an  end  to  the  trade  in  whiskey 
among  the  Indians.    Some  left  the  country,  but  others  remaineil 
and  continued  tnyling  without  the  use  of  li(|Uor.     Upon  th'' 
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w  hole  tlio}'  were  a  ^•onerouK  lot  of  men,  anxious  to  make  money 
an<l  esteeminsf  liffhtlv  the  worth  of  an  Indian. 

Scattered  tlirouj^hout  the  country  were  a  number  of  trappers, 
traders  and  small  ranchers,  who  wei'e  poj-ularly  called  "old- 
timers."  Some  of  them  were  frei;j;htei-s,  who  drove  the  ox-trains 
across  the  prairie  from  Benton,  on  the  Missouri  River.  A  few 
of  them  wore  the  huckskin  shirt,  made  by  Indian  or  half-breed 
'vomen.  Three  lar;;e  and  heavy  wagf^ons  with  canvas  covers 
were  fastened  togethei",  and  drawn  by  sixteen  oi-  eighteen  oxen. 
One  of  these  teams  was  driven  by  one  man,  and  several  of  tliese 
teams  constituted  a  train,  over  which  there  was  one  "  bo.ss." 
Occasionally  they  wore  their  hair  falling  upon  the  shoulders, 
hut  this  was  not  a  general  custom.  The  lowest  type  of  the 
old-timer  was  designattvl  a  "  s(|Uaw-man,"  from  the  fact  that 
lie  had  married  an  Indian  woman  :  but  this  was  used  as  a  term 
of  contempt,  ami  was  not  a])plied  genei'ally,  as  all  of  these  men 
lived  with  Indian  women,  and  some  of  them  were,  desi)ite  their 
uncouth  exterior,  men  of  education  and  worthy  of  respect. 
They  were  liberal  to  a  fault,  willing  to  share  their  last  cent 
and  last  crust  of  bread  with  those  who  needed  help.  The  old- 
timers  ai'e  of  three  cla.sses  :  the  Hi-st  comprising  the  men  who 
have  raised  themselves  to  hou()ral)le  positions  in  the  country, 
exerting  an  inHuence  in  political  and  social  life.  The  second 
class  is  compo.sed  of  those  who  have  settled  down  to  farming 
and  cattle  raising,  and  are  hard-working  and  honest  citizens. 
These  still  retain  their  independent  attitude,  begotten  by  the 
freedom  of  the  country.  Some  of  them  still  live  Avith  their 
ludian  wives  and  a  numerous  ])rogeny  of  half-breed  children, 
and  (others  have  taken  unto  tliemselves  wives  from  their  homes 
in  the  east.  Using  the  significant  phraseology  of  the  west  and 
full  of  information  relating  to  Indians,  butiiiloes,  the  coiuitry 
and  prairie  lore,  thvy  are  delightful  entertainers,  and  many  a 
I)leasant  hour  is  spent  by  travellers  with  these  worthy  pioneers. 
TIh^  third  class  is  found  living  unsettled  lives  in  small  shanties 
on  the  ri\ers,  among  the  foothills,  or  close  to  the  towns  of  the 
west.  ( >ceasionally  engageil  in  trap])ing,  loitering  in  the  towns, 
working  in  various  ways,  they  eke  out  a  livelihood.     Some  of 
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tlu'in  nnMiicnOf  <^oo(l  tMhicjition,  ])ut  rovers  liy  nature.  Tlicy 
can  ti'll  as  good^i  yarn  as  any  sailor,  otVn  drawing;  upon  their 
imagination  for  tlie  benefit  of  a  }jjapin<;  company  <if  tenderfeet. 
Oftentimes  aroiuul  tlie  camp  tire  on  the  prairie  and  in  the  loo- 
slianty  liave  we  listened  to  humorous  stories  and  tlirilliu;;- 
adventures  witli  Indians  and  hntiiiloes,  related  with  j^avat  zest 
by  these  old-timers,  and  we  learned  to  love  them.  Althou^di 
accustomecl  to  use  strong  language  in  common  conversation, 
they  showed  such  respect  foi*  others  that  they  refrained  fi-om 
its  use  in  our  presence.  Luleed,  amonj^st  old-timers  ami 
cowbovs,  onlv  once  duriny;  our  residence  did  we  hear  a  man 
deliberately  swear  in  our  company,  and  he  was  a  man  of  low- 
type  from  the  Old  Land.  When  an  oath  escaped  unconsciously. 
an  iipology  was  n-iven.  Reminiscences  of  old  times  in  ^FachMMl 
are  still  vivid.  The  old  town  was  built  on  the  mainland,  but 
the  river  chan<;ed  its  course  and  an  island  was  formed,  at  one 
end  of  whicli  tlie  town  stoo<l.  The  Mounted  Police  fort  ami  all 
the  buihlini^s,  inclndin<i;-  the  Metho<list  Church,  were  built  of 
utdiewn  lo^s,  daubed  regularly  once  a  year  with  nnid.  The 
daubino'was  quite  an  interestiny-  operation  to  the  jiiljirims  fi'oiii 
the  east.  Shortly  after  our  arrival  in  the  town  tlie  primitive 
pla.sterinjr  had  to  be  done  upon  the  house,  and  the  work  was 
new  to  us,  so  we  enn-aged  a  half-I)reed  to  do  it.  The  buildini;' 
was  a  low  one-storied  house  with  a  .shini^le  roof,  an<l  was 
thirty-six  feet  long  by  fifteen  wide.  The  snug  sum  of  thirty 
dollars  had  to  be  paid  for  the  job,  which  was  finished  in  less 
than  a  week.  A  lesson  liad  been  taught  which  was  nexcr 
forgotten,  and  that  was  to  give  all  the  clean  woi-k  to  others  and 
attend  to  the  dii'ty  jolts  ourselves.  The  nmdding  operation  was 
therefore  always  done  by  ourselves  after  that  lesson. 

Dressed  in  an  old  .suit  of  clothes,  a  hole  was  dug  with  a  .spade 
and  the  earth  made  into  the  proper  consistency,  .sometimes 
mixed  with  a  few  handfuls  of  pi'airie  gra.ss.  Taking  the  mud 
in  the  liands  without  gloves,  it  was  thrown  into  tlie  interstices 
in  the  walls,  filling  them  up,  and  then  levelling  off'  with  the 
palm  of  the  liaml.  Generally  two  coats  of  mud  were  necessary, 
inside  and  outside,  the  second  being  put  on  after  the  first  liad 
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(Irii'il.  The  tinisliiiiif  ()})i'ration  was  dono  with  a  clotlv  and  imid 
made  very  thin,  to  till  up  the  cracks  and  j^ive  a  smoothness  to 
the  surface.  The  whole  was  afterwards  whitewashed,  and  the 
buildinjjf  looked  very  respectable,  indeed.  It  was  a  .serious 
matter  to  plaster  a  house  in  tliis  primitive  fa.shion  in  the  winter 
time,  for  then  a  hole  had  to  be  du<;'  deep  enough  to  ^et  below 
the  frost,  or  the  soil  had  to  be  carried  in  fro/en  chunks  into 
the  house,  thawed  out  and  made  into  aborijiiual  plaster  with 
warm  water.  Twice  w«'  were  compelled  to  do  this  in  the 
erection  of  lo^  buildint^s,  and  nevt^r  afterward  did  we  care  to 
repeat  the  operation.  With  the  e.\cei)tion  of  four  or  five 
huildinjj's  in  the  town  all  had  nnul  roots.  The  shinMed  build- 
iiigs  were  as  strikino;  in  comparison  to  the  others  as  the  city 
mansion  to  the  humble  workman's  cotta^a\  Poles  were  placed 
on  the  outside  of  the  mu  1  roof,  and  boards,  cotton,  whitewashed 
or  oiled,  were  fastened  upchi  the  poh's  to  carry  the  water  oft'. 
Tho.se  who  were  unable  to  provide  this  lu.xury  had  to  be  content 
with  eivetin^'  a  trough  for  catchin;^'  water  inside.  The  inside 
of  the  houses  were  lined  with  "factory  cotton"  or  any  other 
convenient  kind  of  .stuff,  stretched  tit^htly  on  the  walls  and 
ceiling  and  then  whitewashed  to  keep  out  the  cold  and  (;ive  an 
appearance  of  comfort  and  respectability.  What  hai)py  hours 
we  have  often  spent  in  thest;  old  lo*;-  buihlings,  uinnindful  of 
the  joys  of  civilization,  for  which  we  had  suppresseil  all  desires, 
only  ea^j^er  to  do  the  work  of  life,  and  finding  in  that  n;reater 
})lea.sures  than  dwellinj;'  within  the  precincts  of  the  <;reat  cit}', 
amid  all  the  comforts  of  civilized  life  and  the  consolations  of 
kind  friends. 

The  twt)  ijreat  events  of  the  year  were  Christmas  and  the 
Fourth  of  July,  the  former  remindinij^  us  of  universal  kinship 
through  belief,  and  the  latter  that  Brother  Jonathan  was  our 
.learest  neighbor  and  Canada  a  long  way  oft'  for  although  living- 
within  the  Dominion,  there  was  no  connnmiication,  except  by 
the  Missiairi  river,  all  travellers  preferring  that  route  to  ci'ossing 
the  plains.  "  Ontario  "  was  a  by-word.  The  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  town  were  Americans. 

Business  went  on  as  usual  on  Sundays,  there  being  no  Sunday 
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tlu'  nionuii;^;,  csiu'ciully  after  tlic  Sumluy  law  fainc  into  t'oroc. 
'I'wo  ul'  itiu"  cliit't'  lu'lpoiH  ill  MiipplyinM-  wood  ami  oil,  ami  in 
many  small  tomporal  afi'airs  in  coniu'ction  with  the  scliool  ami 
church,  wore  a  man  named  .lohnston,  1  letter  known  as  "Smiler," 
who  had  a  ln-okeii  nose,  and  loved  his  "cups"  too  well  for  liis 
own  ^o(id ;  and  Harry '  Taylor,  known  as '■  Kaunisi,"  the  pro- 
pi'ietor  of  the  hotel  and  hilliard  rooms. 

Stran(;e  stutt",  some  would  say,  for  helpers  in  reli<;ious  mat- 
ters, hut  could  we  refuse  assistance  from  men  who,  prompteij 
l)y  kimhiess  an<l  interest  in  the  cause,  were  always  willinif  to 
lend  a  hand  !  The}'  had  no  self-interest  in  the  matter,  jiinl 
thou<;h  we  wished  that  they  mi<,dit  enjoy  the  .strenifth  which 
comes  fi'om  communion  with  (Joil,  we  dared  not  refuse  tlicii- 
helj).  Indee(l,  we  were  ^hid  to  call  upon  them  oftentimes  for 
a  meal  ami  shelter,  when,  after  removinu'  amon<r  the  Indians, 
we  had  to  ride  to  the  village  in  the  winter.  Smilei'  would 
li<,dit  the  tire  and  attend  to  the  lamps,  and  Kanuisi  would  hurry 
u})  his  meals  to  his  customers  in  time  to  attend  service. 

Durini,'  a  visit  tiast,  of  my  wife  for  the  space  of  twelvo 
months,  I'esidence  amonjLj  the  Indians  was  l(jnely,  indeed.  \Vc 
started  from  the  Reserve  for  Hlackfoot  Cnjssini;',  one  hundred 
miles  di.stant.  When  we  arri\ed  there,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railroad  was  within  ten  miles  east  of  the  Crossing.  Sickness 
kei)t  us  three  days  at  the  Crossing-,  ami  when  we  were  ready 
for  the  journey  by  rail,  we  had  to  travel  six  miles  west  to 
reach  the  construction  train,  as  the  road  had  been  built  tliat 
distance  during-  our  stay.  All  through  Sunday  the  men  workt'(l 
hard  laying  rails,  antl  it  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  tlie  large 
nund)er  of  men  laying  so  easily  u])on  the  prairie  the  iron  way, 
'  Mily  watched  by  Indians  dressed  in  pi'imitive  fashion,  who 
pondered  deeply  upon  the  white  man's  skill  in  being  able  to 
make  the  ''tire  waggon  "  travel  swifter  than  the  fastest  horse 
of  the  red  man. 

As  We  were  driving  swiftly  (jver  the  })rairie  the  axle  of  the 
buckboard  broke,  and  the  nearest  blacksmith  was  sixty  miles 
<listant.  Taking  the  axle  with  us  we  had  it  repaired  at 
Braiid(jn.     We  had  to  pay  on  the  construction  train  for  riding 
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ill  a  calMiosc,  wliicli  wiis  crowdt-d,  tlif  .sim<i'  smii  of  fii'lit  Cfiits 
per  milt',  until  \\r  i-fat'licil  Mcdiciiir  Hat.  A  colonist  car  was 
providnl  t'oi-,  wliicli  \vr  had  tt)  pay  Hrst-cla.ss  I'ai'c  nnti!  we 
reaclu'd  Moosf  .Jaw,  where  wo  enjoyed  tlie  luxury  of  a  finst-clawM 
carriaife,  ])ut  with  definite  instructions  enforced  not  to  turn  the 
seats.  By  the  time  we  reacheil  Winnipe;;'  we  were  worn  out 
foi'  the  want  of  sleep,  as  it  was  im])ossil)le  for  us  to  lie  (hnvn 
since  v.'e  left  Blackfoot  Crossinjr.  Deliehtful,  howevei',  was  it 
for  us  to  visit  ayain  the  haunts  of  civilization  and  look  into  the 
faces  of  fi'iends  of  other  days.  Returning;'  alone  [  reached 
I')lacl<foot  Crossing',  and  in  company  with  a  younj;'  man  of 
wealthy  coujiections  in  Knn-liiiid,  procee(led  to  u-et  ready  for  the 
trip  across  the  ()i'aiiMt,'  to  Macleod.  The  hoi'.ses,  which  ha'  lieen 
'eft  in  chiirge  of  an  Indian,  had  lieen  allowed  to  yo  astray,  and 
M'lv;  Wiis  nothiue'  left  but  to  hii'e  twohoi'ses,  with  an  Indian  to 
la'iu":  them  liack  after  we  had  leacheil  our  destination.  When 
puttin^f  in  the  mended  axle  we  liroke  the  hoxinj;'  in  the  wheel, 
and  in  this  sad  i)li<^'ht  we  started.  As  we  rolled  alon^-  the 
prairie  the  axle  wouhl  <;et  heated,  au<i  tlu'U,  without  unliitchini;' 
the  hor.ses,  wi'  took  oft"  the  wheel,  tilled  the  inside  of  the  hub  of 
the  wheel  with  axle  <;'i'ease,  and  allowed  the  broken  box  to 
icvolve  in  it.  This  operation  had  to  be  repeated  frecpiently 
•  lurii.u-  our  journey,  but  we  ivached  onr  destination  without  an}' 
inisha]). 

Durinn-  oui-  solitary  residence  on  the  Reserve  we  had  forgotten 
to  receive  instructions  about  makine-  bread,  and  our  first 
attempts  were  very  dishearteninif,  ten<line-  more  to  encourai^fe 
attacks  of  l)i!liousness  than  afibrd  anui.senient.  For  .several 
weeks,  indee<l  foi'  months,  the  bill  of  fare  was  slii,ditly  varied, 
throui^h  faihires  at  bi-ead  makinn-,  incessant  toil  in  the  camps, 
and  fre([uent  v'  ts  of  Indians,  allowing  little  tiiiie  for  experi- 
ments in  cookin<:;.  V^ur  connnon  re.sort  was  to  nuike  the  inevit- 
able sla])-jack,  Ijettei-  knovn  amon;;st  our  eastern  ladies  by  the 
name  of  pancakes.  Havinj;-  made  the  batter  and  poured  it  into 
a  frying-pan,  it  was  held  over  the  tire  until  sufficiently  cooked 
on  one  side,  then  shaking  the  pan  until  loo.sened,  the  contents 
were  thrown  into  the  air  with  a  force  that   caused  the  cake  to 
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turn  oxer,  and  'joiuu  sla])  uown  into  the  pan,  iR'nci'  the  western 
name  of  sla])-jacks.  Well,  oui-  bill  of  fare  for  a  lonjr  time  (•(in- 
sisted of  slap-jacks,  when  we  clian^^ed  it  to  frie(l  potatoes,  and 
for  the  remainine'  davs  of  enforced  liachelorhood  the  bill  of  fai'e 
was  as  follows:  Breakfast:  Kried  potatoes,  liread  and  tea. 
])inner:  Bread,  tea  and  fi'ied  potatoes.  Supper:  Tea,  I'rird 
potatoes  and  la-ead. 

<  )ur  first  nn!ssion  house  on  the  Keserve  was  built  of  rotiwli. 
uidiewn  loijs,  the  walls  eiii'ht  feet  hiji'li.  a  nuid  roof,  half  a 
\.  indow,  mud  Hoor,  and  a  small  dooi-.  'I'he  buihlin;^;  was  fifteen 
feet  sfjuare.  'i'his  sii'.o-U-  i-oom  was  made  to  ilo  sei'viee  fur 
kitchen,  drawinj^-room,  dinin^'-room,  and  bedi'oom.  When  any 
of  our  friends  came  to  visit  us.  we  .stretched  curtains  across. 
makin.',f  tempoi'ary  ])artitions.  and  slept  contentedly  nn  the 
floor.  When  it  raine(l  the  water  came  throu<;h  the  roof,  an<l 
it  was  by  no  means  clean,  it  would  drip  thi-ouj^h  the  sheets 
which  were  fa.'^tened  up  for  a  ceiline-,  und  i  Ncrywhere  the  water 
.soaked  thi'oueh.  As  this  was  undesirable,  and  because  huuber 
could  not  be  purcliased  to  make  a  tlooi*  or  a  roof,  ami  therefore 
we  could  Viot  have  eavestrou^'hs  outside,  the  next  best  thinii'  was 
to  have  an  eavestroueh  inside.  This  was  done  bv  attachin<i-  a 
hook  to  the  cotton  ceilin;;'  with  a  rope,  havin;^  a  weiyht  at  tin' 
end.  The  water  ran  towai'ds  this  point,  and  a  \essel  ])lacei| 
under  the  weij^flit  caught  the  water,  so  tlnrt  the  otiiei-  parts  of 
our  Innnlile  habitation  wre  kejit  dry.  For  two  years  we  dweh 
bapi'ly  in  this  shanty,  without  any  ,\'earnin<,f  after  the  cond'orts 
of  civili/eil  life  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  were  "n  the  path 
of  duty,  J'.nd  that  wis  enough.  We  saw  men  n-icedy  after 
Hlthy  lucre  enduvi'  ■;•  as  ^reat  ])rivations  as  we,  ami  we  bit 
that  missionaries  of  the  Christ,  sustaineil  by  a  i,n'eat  hope  and 
cnefae-cd  in  an  etei'iia!  work,  should  be  able  to  ilo  more  than 
those  who  wei'e  seekinji"  to  nourish  their  llesh-;j,arments  and 
nn'nister  to  sensual  wants. 


iji'cause  of  the  lonn-  journevs,  the  hard  nature  of  th 
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•ihanties  anil  on  the  jii'aiiie,  it  became 
neces.sary  to  lay  asiile  the  b>-oadcloth  ;;aib  of  civilization,  and 
an.xious  for  utilif\- and  economv.  the   most  ser\ieeal)le  stvie  ot 
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garment  was  found  to  be  the  suit  of  buckskin.  A  plain  suit 
was  therefore  purchased,  and  witli  axe,  spade  and  Bible  we 
entered  heartily  upon  the  work  of  helping  men  toward  liettiT 
lives.  It  was  sometimes  our  lot  to  be  accosted  by  a  stranger 
on  the  prairie,  enquiring  where  our  ranch  was  located.  'I'lu' 
men  of  the  west  designated  missionaries  "  Sky-Pilots "  and 
"  Go.spel-Grinders,"  and  the  gospel  was  denominated  "  Soul- 
Grub." 

They  were  strong  believers  in  nniscular  Christianity,  and  tlie 
missionary  who  was  aljle  to  endure  greater  hardships  than 
they,  sleep  on  a  harder  bed,  eat  as  coarse  food,  ride  a  wilder 
horse,  and  withal  keep  his  life  and  language  pure,  was  the  inau 
they  delighted  in,  and  gave  to  him  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
.ship.  They  had  no  liking  for  the  missionary'  who  could  smoke 
a  cigar  with  them,  crack  a  coarse  joke,  use  the  slang  of  the 
prairie,  and  be  a  "hail  fellow  well  met."  The}'  wanted  a 
manly  man,  who  could  lead  them  toward  nobler  things,  and 
who  was  not  afraid  to  reprove  them  .severely  for  their  vice.s. 
The  .soft-handed  and  smooth-tongued  preacher  was  not  the 
man  they  wi.shed,  but  a  wise,  strong-headed  and  liberal-hearted 
man  was  their  choice.  Side  by  side  with  them  on  the  prairie 
we  slept,  pai'taking  of  their  strong  coti'ee,  rancid  bacon,  and 
slap-jacks. 

On  the  prairie  and  in  the  log  shanty,  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  men  of  every  class  and  creed,  waited  until  we 
bowed  the  knee  to  the  Master  of  men  for  His  kind  protection 
and  grace,  and  before  we  partook  of  food  they  sat  oftentimes, 
liungry,  indeed,  until  a  blessing  was  asked.  Native  courtesy 
and  goodness  of  heart  preventeil  therii  from  acting  rudely  in  tii- 
missionary's  prei  aice,  or  doing  anyching  to  cast  retiection  u[ion 
their  conni>on  faith.  There  is  no  doubt  they  indulged,  when 
alone,  in  coarse  stories,  yet  we  never  heard  one  during  the 
years  we  spent  among  them.  Once  we  remend)er  a  sportive 
song  was  being  sung  by  an  ol<l  timer  in  Kannisi's  hotel,  as  lie 
was  .surrounded  by  a  nund)er  of  his  comrailes,  l)ut  as  soon  as 
we  appeared  the  ver.se  was  unfinished  uml  the  .song  <>nded  in  a 
suppressed  laugh.     Farewell,  my  old  friends,  I  love  you  !■!!, 
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despite  your  uncoutli  manners,  for  beneath  the  buckskin  shirts 
tliere  beat  honest,  manly  hearts. 

Anxious  for  the  welfare  of  these  old-timers,  we  started  a 
monthly  sheet,  printed  on  the  printograph,  and  issued  fi'ee  one 
lunnlred  copies.  It  was  named  Excelsior,  and,  though  unpre- 
tentious, and  existing  for  one  year  only,  it  may  not  be  too 
boastful  to  claim  for  it  the  place  of  being  the  third  paper  in 
the  North-West  Territoi'ies.  The  Saskatchewan  Herald  was 
ill  existence  at  Battleford,  and  the  Edmonton  Bulletin  and 
Excelsior  began  in  the  same  month.  The  tiny  sheet  was 
lioiiored  with  notices  by  several  Canadian  papers,  including 
the  Globe  atid  Mail,  and  some  English  papers,  including  the 
London  Echo.  A  pu])lic  roading-room  was  started  in  the  little 
log  church,  which  was  well  supplied  with  papers  and  magazines, 
ami  shone  for  a  year  or  more  as  a  gentle  light  among  the 
Mounted  Police  and  civilians  under  the  shadow  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains.  During  the  time  we  were  soliciting  snliscriptions 
tor  the  reading-room,  we  had  occasion  to  ca  'i'*>ii  the 
officer  commandii.^  Fort  Macleod,  who  had  an  inten.se  hatred 
towards  missionaries  of  all  churches.  We  found  him  in  his 
room  with  a  gentleman  belonging  to  one  of  the  trading-po.sts  in 
town.  He  ottered  us  a  twenty -iive  dollar  subscription  if  we 
would  drink  a  glass  of  brandy  with  him,  and,  because  we 
refused,  tried  by  taunts  to  defend  his  position.  When  he 
failed,  he  was  generous  enough  to  give  a  subscription  toward 
the  scheme.  When  we  were  busy  teaching  school,  a  plan  was 
set  on  foot  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  to  establish  a  convent 
scliool  at  Macleod,  and  a  meeting  of  citizens  was  called  to 
support  it.  Thei'e  were  sevcM'al  speakei-s  in  favor  of  the  scheme 
wiio  denounced  the  scliool  in  "xistence.  We  replied  vigorously, 
showing  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  and  denouncing  in  turn 
the  methods  adopted  to  further  the  opposition.  An  Indian 
chii'f  produced  some  specimens  of  work  done  at  the  school,  and 
several  speakers  sup{)orted  the  school  in  existence.  The  climax 
was  reacheil  when  a  gentleman  rose  ami  said,  "  L  move  the 
whole  thing  bust  1  "  The  chairman  put  the  motion.  "  It  is 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  whole  thing  Ijust !  "   The  audience 
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sprang  to  its  feet,  and,  waving  hats,  yelled,  "  Busted ! "  and 
made  for  the  door,  thus  ending  our  first  and  last  opposition  in 
that  matter. 

Getting  the  mail  was  one  of  the  interesting  events  in 
the  early  days.  Our  nearest  Post-office  was  Benton,  on  the 
Missouri,  and  none  but  American  «ttamp8  were  used.  Stamps 
were  obtained  by  sending  for  on*:  dollar's  worth,  more  oi-  less, 
to  the  Postmaster  at  Bent<m.  I>ftt»-rH  were  left  to  be  mailcilut 
the  trading-post  of  I.  (1.  Baker  A:  ('f>.,  and,  not  having  a  three- 
cent  stamp,  ten  cents  were  given  U>  the  clerk  for  postage,  beinif 
the  smallest  coin  used  in  tlie  coiintrv  at  that  time.  When  a 
rancher  accosted  a  passer-by  with  a  r».-rjuest  to  pos*:  a  letter  for 
him,  a  twenty-five  cent  piece  wa«»  invariably  given.  The  mail- 
gig  was  a  connnon  spring  waggon  wit!)  a  canvas  cover,  di'ivon 
by  two  and  sometimes  four  Iioi-h-h.  It  was  used  for  bringing  in 
the  mail  for  the  M(junte<l  Polic*-,  and  the  citizens  were  indebted 
to  them  for  bringing  in  tln-ir  mail.  We  were  supposed  to  get 
the  mail  once  in  three  weeks,  hut,  on  account  of  swollen  rivers, 
storms,  and  the  tip[)ling  pro|»<.'ri«»iti<rH  of  the  mail-driver,  we 
were  sometimes  without  a  mail  for  five  and  six  weeks.  Benton 
was  two  hundred  and  twenty-fiv«,-  iniles  distant  from  Macleod. 
Before  starting  out,  the  mail-<lrivc-r  drove  through  the  town 
collecting  li([Uor  permits  ajid  five-gallon  kfgs,  until  sometimes 
the  waggon  was  filled  with  them.  Tliere  being  no  liquor  sold 
in  the  Territories,  and  the  [>eniiit  sy-^t'in  being  in  existence,  the 
lii|Uor  was  bnmght  from  the  Unit*,'«I  States,  being  our  nearest 
})oint  where  li(|Uor  was  wjld. 

Al)(>ut  the  time  due  for  the  airival  of  the  mail,  Mie  old-timers 
began  to  come  to  town,  and  an  there  was  not  any  sleejjiny 
accommodation  at  Kamusis  hot<(il,  they  slept  upon  the  counters 
and  fl(j()rs  of  the  trading-fK>stH.  Jndian  blankets  being  furnislieij 
for  bed<ling  with*  ut  any  eliarge.  Wht-n  the  nnil  was  delayed, 
a  strange  feeling  of  excitement  t>»k  fxisHession  of  everybody. 
They  all  seemetl  riveted  to  the  phice,  unable  to  go  home  miuI 
without  anything  to  <lo.  Eaich  morning  and  afternoon  could 
be  seen  men  standing  (^n  the  rtptfn  frf  the  houses,  scanning  the 
prairie  for  any  sign  of  an  appnjacling  waggon.  Sometimes  ii 
wag  would  stand  on  the  street  and  ^hout,  "  .Mail !  mail  !  " 
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Doors  would  suJdeul^y  open  and  men  rush  out  excitedly  on 
the  street,  only  to  hear  a  loud  laugh  at  their  expense.  The 
mail-fever  was  depressing.  After  four  or  five  weeks  had  passjd 
by,  we  have  resolved  to  start  on  a  journey,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible for  us  to  tear  ourselves  away.  We  would  resolve  to  think 
no  more  about  it,  but  work  became  difficult,  for  every  hour  or 
oftener,  we  would  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  door  to  look  out 
on  the  prairie.  The  last  thought  at  night  and  the  first  in  the 
morning  was  "  mail,  mail !  " 

At  last  the  shouts  of  the  people  announced  the  delayed  mail, 
and  with  it  came  relief,  for  the  heart-burden  was  removed.  The 
Mounted  Police  mail  was  taken  to  the  post,  and  the  civilians' 
mail  lu'ought  down  to  the  store  of  I.  G.  Baker  &  Co.  and 
dumped  out  on  the  floor. 

Down  upon  our  knees  we  fell  with  a  will  and  began — a  motley 
group — to  assort  it.  The  letters  were  gathered  up  and  handed 
to  the  clerk  in  the  store.  The  newspapers,  magazines  and  Ijooks 
wore  thrown  to  their  respective  owners,  and  unlucky  was  the 
iuin  who  was  not  present  to  claim  his  illusti'ated  magazine. 
Sometimes  this  was  appropriated  by  another,  but  cases  of  this 
kind  were  few,  as  there  was  generally  manifested  a  native 
courtesy,  honesty  and  manliness  that  was  creditable  in  a  new 
country.  It  was  sad  to  see  the  man  who  had  travelled  thirty 
or  forty  miles  to  get  a  letter  which  he  expected,  turn  away  dis- 
appointed when  there  was  none.  The  tear  would  course  down 
the  cheek  uf  the  hardy  prospector  as  he  read  a  lotter  from 
home.  What  a  luxury  were  letters  in  those  days.  We  read 
tiiem  again  and  again,  laughing  and  crying  Ijetimes.  We  car- 
ried home  our  sack  filled  with  letters  and  papers,  the  religious 
magazines  and  papers  smelling  strongly  of  something  that  was 
not  religious.  The  important  letters  must  be  answei'ed  next 
lay,  and  the  larger  epistles  were  laitl  aside  to  demand  a  bulletin 
f(.r  each  one.  The  papers  were  kept  to  be  read  at  leisure,  and 
although  the  news  was  old,  we  perused  the  sheets  with  zest,  and 
thought  we  were  well  posted  on  the  afiairs  going  on  in  the 
civilized  world.  The  old-time  luxury  of  getting  letters  has 
gone    with    the    advent   of    the    railroad,  and    we    no  longer 
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read  with  tears  the  lnidfjet  of  news  from  home,  ho  full  of  clianu- 
ing  details.  That  old  wafjgon  was  sacred  in  our  eyes,  more 
beautiful  as  the  Ijearer  of  precious  memories  than  the  stately 
cars  of  our  mcxlem  mail  service.  Pardon  the  falling  tear  over 
these  memories  of  other  days,  which  we  wish  not  to  return,  yet 
love  them  for  their  ass«x.'iations,  as  we  sigh  "  for  the  touch  of 
a  vanished  hand  and  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still." 

THOUCiHT.S   OF   OTHER    DAYS. 

A  few  passing  thoughts  of  men  and  manners  in  the  early 
buflalo  days  are  all  we  <lesign  to  give,  not  because  we  know 
more  than  othei'S,  hut  to  ad<l  our  small  portion  of  experience  in 
the  North-West  for  the  entertainment  of  those  who  have  not 
visited  these  scenes,  and  still  desire  to  learn  something  of  the 
beginnings  of  a  people  destined  to  jtla}-  their  part  in  the  history 
of  the  West.  So  soon  as  the  buffalo  were  driven  south  to  the 
district  watered  by  the  Mi.ssouri  and  Yellowstone  rivers,  tlie 
Canadian  Govemmf-nt  began  issuing  ratio  ^f  beef  and  Hour 
to  keep  the  Indians  from  dying  on  the  pi.,  es.  These  sup- 
plies necessitated  a  numl)er  of  freighters  and  encouraged  the 
raising  of  stock.  The  Mounted  Police  and  Indians  caused, 
through  their  residence  in  the  country,  the  circidation  of  a  largi' 
sum  of  money,  which  replaced  the  amounts  lost  through  the 
extinction  of  the  trade  in  buffalo  robes.  ^loney  had  always 
been  plentiful  in  the  country,  and  conse([uently  laltor  niiil 
provisions  were  very  dear. 

The  prices  of  go<j<]s  varietl  in  the  trading-posts  with  the 
supply.  During  th*-  sununer  coal  was  fifteen  dollars  per  ton  ; 
sugar,  twenty-tive  dollars  per  sack  of  one  hundred  ])ounds  ;  c  al 
oil.  one  dollar  per  gallon  :  flour,  five  dollars  per  sack  of  ninety- 
eight  pounds;  eggs,  one  dollar  a  do/.en :  butter,  fifty  cents  [»ir 
pound  ;  salt,  t^-*'  cents  per  pound;  ami  other  articles  in  propor- 
tion. During  the  winter,  as  the  supply  became  scarce  or  one 
trader  h^d  the  nionofioly  of  the  articles  in  question,  the  prices 
inci'eased  intil  they  s^jld  as  follows:  Coal,  twenty  dollars  per  ton ; 
sugar,  fifty  dollai-s  per  sack  ;  coal  oil,  one  dollar  and  a  half  [w 
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(TiilloM  :  flour,  fifteen  dollars  per  sack  ;  eggs,  two  dollars  a  dozen  ; 
and  butter,  one  dollar  per  pound.  Scant  sometimes  was  the 
table  with  provisions  at  these  rates.  We  tried  the  experiment 
once  of  sending  east  for  supplies,  but  it  was  not  satisfactory, 
for  they  were  nearly  a.  year  on  the  way,  and  we  had  to  pay 
nine  cents  per  ponnil  for  freight.  Lumber  cost,  undressed  and 
uusorted,  ten  cents  per  foot,  and  improvements  wei'e,  therefore, 
seriously  retarded. 

The  men  were  libei'al  to  a  fault,  and  in  benevolent  enterprises 
always  ready  to  help.  A  whiteman  working  as  cook  at  the 
Blood  Indian  agency,  was  stricken  down  with  paralysis  and 
taken  to  the  Mounted  Police  hospital.  He  sent  for  us  to  recjuest 
that  we  might  raise  some  money  to  enable  him  to  go  to  the  Banff 
Hot  Springs.  We  started  through  the  new  town  of  Macleod, 
calling  at  every  .store  and  billiard  salooji,  taking  up  a  collection, 
without  waiting  to  take  down  any  names.  Sometimes  an  old- 
timer  would  take  the  hat  in  a  billiard  .saloon  and  pa.ss  it  around, 
iIt.'po.siting  the  contents  in  our  hands.  Within  two  hours  we 
had  in  dollar  bills  eighty  dollars,  which  we  handc'l  over  to  the 
utiiccr  commanding  Fort  Macleod,  an<l  the  niivn  was  subse- 
quently sent  to  Banft",  where  he  died  a  few  weeks  after  his 
arrival.  Collections  were  taken  up  in  church  when  needed,  and 
at  no  other  time.  We  hail  no  plates  and  made  no  previous 
announcement :  but  when  the  time  arrived,  called  upon  .some 
one  in  the  congregation  to  pass  the  hat  around,  and  with  not 
more  than  forty  pensons  we  have  had  placed  in  the  hat  the  .sum 
of  sixteen  dollars.  When  the  new  barracks  of  the  Mounted 
Police  was  in  course  of  erection,  we  called  unexpectedly  upon 
the  carpenters  on(>  cold  .stormy  evening,  and  held  a  service, 
iiiddiii"-  them  "(iooil  ni<jht,"  we  went  to  saddle  the  horse  to  return 
to  the  old  town  of  Macleod,  and  while  doing  so,  the  foreman 
[ilaeeil  ten  dollars  in  our  hands,  the  collection  having  been 
taken  up  by  the  men  after  we  had  gone.  No  true  value  was 
>et  on  money,  and  many  used  it  recklessly.  In  the  trading- 
posts  no  change  was  given  less  than  a  twenty-five  cent  piece. 
VV^e  have  seen  Indians  purchase  ai'ticles  worth  from  forty  to 
sixty  cents,  and  after  handing  the  clerk  a  dollar  bill  walk  away, 
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each  article  representing  to  them  one  dollar.  White  men 
received  no  change  if  an  article  was  worth  eighty-tive  cents. 
When  copper  coins  were  brought  into  the  country  by  a  tender- 
foot they  were  deposited  in  tlie  safe  as  curiosities,  and  never 
allowed  to  be  put  in  circulation. 

The  dangei's  of  travelling  were  great  in  the  early  years, 
especially  in  fortling  the  rivers.  We  had  been  in  the  country 
only  a  few  months  when  duty  called  us  to  go  to  Morlcy. 
Having  fallen  in  with  an  old-timer  who  was  going  to  Calgaiy, 
we  jou'-neyed  together,  and  on  arriving  at  Sam  Livingstone's 
on  the  Elbow  river,  the  horse  we  rode  could  go  no  further. 
Our  old  friend  lent  us  a  cart  horse,  and  we  travelled  alone  over 
a  road  which  was  new  to  us.  Darkness  came  on  long  before 
we  reached  the  crossing  of  the  Bow  River.  We  could  hear  the 
rushing  of  the  river,  but  were  unable  to  discern  the  opposite 
bank.  We  shouted,  but  there  was  no  response.  A  boat  lay 
upon  the  shore,  and  we  judged  that  we  were  at  the  ford. 
Trusting  to  a  kind  Pi'ovidence  we  entered  the  river,  the  water 
rose  on  the  sides  of  the  hor.se,  tilled  the  riding  boots  full,  yet 
still  we  pressed  on  in  the  darkness  and  safely  reached  the 
other  side.  The  horse  made  his  way  up  the  steep  bank,  the 
reins  being  thrown  upon  his  neck,  to  follow  his  own  sweet  will. 
The  camp  fires  of  the  Stoney  Indians  were  burning,  and  guidoil 
by  an  Indian  we  found  the  mission-houses.  The  inmattjs 
asked  where  we  had  come  from,  and  when  we  told  them  we 
had  cro.ssed  the  river,  they  held  up  their  hands  in  amazement, 
and  assured  us  tliat  we  were  the  first  to  ford  the  river  during 
that  year.  Swimming. the  rivers  on  horseback  was  not  pleas- 
ant, but  duty  compelled  us  oftentimes  to  do  many  things  which 
were  not  agreeable.  When  first  we  stood  on  the  town  site  of 
Calgary,  there  were  half  a  dozen  log-houses,  one  trading-po.st,  a 
small  Methodist  church,  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  and  the 
Mounted  Police  fort.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Elbow  were 
the  Hudson's  Bay  post  and  a  few  log  buildings.  We  called  at 
the  police  fort  to  put  the  horse  in  the  stable,  but  the  three  men 
.stationed  there  had  gone  fishing,  and  the  gates  were  locked. 
We  found  a  quiet  resting-place  then  and  subsecjuently,  upon  the 
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l^'reen  sward  where  the  westei'u  city  now  is  built.  Returning 
from  Calgary  with  some  old-timers,  whti  had  a  band  o^  horses, 
we  found  Sheep  Creek  swollen  so  badly  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  attempt  to  cross.  We  contented  oursehies  by  camping  on 
the  banks  for  two  days,  and  then  our  stock  of  provisions  ran 
out.  Game  there  was  none,  and  the  alternative  was  to  return 
to  Calgary.  After  consultation,  we  determined  to  make  the 
attempt  at  fording  the  river.  Stripping  ourselves  to  our 
underclothing,  and  fastening  the  bundles  on  our  heads,  and 
keeping  on  our  boots  Ijecause  of  the  intense  ccldness  of  the 
snow-water,  we  drove  the  band  of  horses  ahead  of  us,  and 
whistling,  shouting  and  singing  plunged  into  the  stream. 
Having  reached  the  opposite  shore  in  safety,  we  emptied  the 
water  out  of  our  boots,  put  on  our  clothes,  and  rode  on  twelve 
miles  to  a  ranch  at  High  River,  allowing  our  underclothing  to 
dry  by  contact  with  the  skin  as  we  rode.  Nature  and  a  strong 
constitution  favored  us,  so  that  we  did  not  sutler  from  riding 
in  our  wet  clothes. 

Strange  scenes  of  life  and  death  we  sometimes  l)eheld  in  the 
western  land.  Life  in  the  camp  of  the  cowboys,  especially 
during  a  round-up,  was  exciting,  but  there  were  hours  when 
the  halo  of  romance  vanished.  Late  one  evening  we  were 
called  to  visit  an  old-timer  in  his  log  shanty.  When  we 
reached  the  humble  dwelling  his  comrades  were  sitting  by  his 
lied  talking  about  death.  As  we  ,sat  down  beside  our  old 
friend,  who  had  not  many  hours  to  live,  he  took  his  pipe  and 
other  articles  wliich  he  prized,  and  distributed  them  among  hh 
friends.  Turning  towanl  them  he  said,  "  Boys,  it's  hard  to 
leave  you,  but  I  guess  I'll  have  to  go  ! "  After  talking  with  him 
for  a  short  time  about  the  great  matters  atiecting  the  soul  and 
eternity,  he  said,  "  Parson,  I've  done  a  lot  of  bad  things  in  my 
life,  and  a  lot  of  good  things,  and  I  guess  my  Maker  will  call 
it  square  ! "  We  talked  awhile  and  prayed,  but  the  old-timer 
still  felt  that  the  good  would  balance  the  bad  in  his  life,  and  he 
would  reach  home  at  last.  Nature  dealt  out  iron-handed 
Justice  to  some  of  the  men  who  acted  unkindly  toward  their 
fellows.     During  our  visits  to  the  hos])ital  we  met  a  man  who 
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had  inunloi'ed  111)  old  nuiii  in  cold  Mood  in  MoTitium,  uiid,  fleeing 
t'roin  juHticc,  hiul  crossed  the  prairie  in  the  depth  of  winter.  He 
was!  picked  up  and  brouj^dit  to  Macleod,  where  his  ears,  hands 
and  feet  were  amputated.  Ap])arently  he  had  .suffered  deeply 
for  his  crime,  and  his  a^ed  father  was  allowed  to  take  him 
away  when  he  had  sufficiently  rect)vered. 

When  we  began  life  in  that  new  country  \vi'  were  pursuinj^ 
a  course  of  study  in  connt-ction  with  the  university  which 
necessitated  a  trip  to  .Morley  once  a  year  to  write  on  exam- 
ination under  the  .supervision  of  a  de[)uty  examiner.  When 
the  rivers  were  .swollen  we  sat  by  the  camp  lire  studying' 
(ireek  and  algebra.  A  rang('-lf)oking  jx-rsonage  was  the 
sky-pilot  dre.s.sed  in  his  liuckskin  suit,  with  his  saddle-bags. 
In  one  bag  were  his  books,  and  in  the  other  tea,  sugar,  bacon 
and  biscuits.  Fastened  to  the  horn  of  tin"  saddle  was  a  small 
axe,  frying-pan,  ritfe,  lariat  and  picket-pin.  Night  foiuid  the 
student  wrapped  up  in  his  saddle-blanket  stretched  asleep  on 
the  prairie  with  his  sad<lle  for  a  ]»illow  and  his  faitlifnl  horse 
nicketed  sufficientlv  near  as  not  to  be  stolen  bv  an  enemv  or 
clia.sed  by  wolves,  anil  far  enough  away  not  to  trample  upon 
the  sleeper.  One  luuulred  and  fifty  miles  of  a  ride  over  the 
prairie,  crossing  several  swollen  rivers,  was  a  good  preparation 
for  a  college  examination.  There  was  always  danger  at  hand 
through  the  horse  .straying  away,  and  it  was  not  safe  to 
undertake  a  long  journey  alone.  A-  we  sat  one  day  <|uietly 
])artaking  of  lunch.  an<l  distant  from  the  neare^st  hou.se  twelve 
miles,  the  hor,se  suddenly  bolted  and  left  us  alone.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  carry  the  saddle  and  start  for  home. 
Fortunately  we  met  a  man  driving  a  waggon  who  took  the 
saddle  to  the  place  whence  we  luul  started,  and  we  had  to  walk 
iiuising  l)y  the  way  towartl  home. 

At  another  time  we  were  compelled  to  walk  thirty-five  miles 
home,  ten  of  which  were  through  snow  almost  knee  deep. 
Without  anything  to  eat  or  drink  we  continued  the  journey, 
which  took  us  ten  hours,  and  then  had  to  wade  through  a  river 
waist  ileep.  Again  duty  compelling  us,  through  losing  horses, 
to  walk  fourteen  miles,  wade  through  a  stream  four  feet  deep. 
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and  cross  a  temporary  Hwainp  two  miles  wide,  which  was 
kiico  deep  and  fr(i''.'n  over,  liut  not  sufficiently  to  bear.  The 
ice  Ijroke  M'ith  every  step,  so  that  we  were  almost  exhausted 
when  we  reached  the  end  of  the  journey.  Without  chan}.finir 
our  '.\  "t  j^arments  we  held  service  with  an  attentive  con<fre- 
^ation,  and  wet  and  tired  lay  down  upon  the  Hoor  of  the 
humble  lo<^  church,  without  any  bed  or  coverinj^,  and  slept. 
Next  day  we  returned  on  foot,  avoidin<j^  the  stretch  of  watt-i-, 
but  when  we  reached  the  frozen  river  that  lay  between  the 
Reserve  and  mission-house,  we  had  to  be  carried  home.  Upon 
removiufT  the  heavy  riding  boots  they  were  found  to  be  deeply 
staine<l  with  blood,  and  our  feet  covered  with  blisters  fdled 
with  blood. 

A  Hij^hlantl  Scotchman  called  at  the  old  mission-liouse  in 
Alack'od  to  have  the  marriage  ceremony  performed.  He  was 
anxious  to  marry  an  Indian  woman.  He  was  told  to  return 
next  day  as  we  were  not  at  home.  Next  day  he  had  changed 
his  mind,  retaining  the  license  and  living  with  the  woman 
without  being  married  to  hei*.  The  second  Riel  P-'belliou 
came  and  found  us  at  work  among  the  Blood  Indians ;  the  good 
wife  of  the  mission-house  and  the  children  remaining  one  week 
in  Macleod,  and  the  missionary  staying  at  his  post.  All  the 
rest  of  the  time  the  entire  missionary  family  lived  among  the 
Indians,  caring  for  the  sick,  teaching  and  preaching,  upholding 
the  principles  of  true  government  and  trusting  in  God.  Our 
Indian  friends  came  to  us  and  said,  "  You  need  not  be  afraid. 
We  will  tell  you  when  there  is  any  danger.  W^e  will  take  care 
of  you."  We  liad  implicit  confidence  in  Red  Crow,  the  head 
chief  of  the  Blood  Indians,  and  the  Indians  were  loyal  during 
the  rebellion.  There  were  some  who  would  have  enjoyed  a 
tight,  and  were  anxious  to  join  the  rebels,  but  the  wisdom  and 
tact  of  the  chiefs  prevailed,  and  peace  was  maintained. 

The  annual  payment  of  the  treaty  moneys  to  the  Indians  was 
always  an  interesting  event.  The  red  man,  with  his  several 
wives  and  large  progeny,  found  himself  suddenly  in  the  pos- 
session of  more  than  a  hini(h"ed  dollars,  and  unable  to  bear  the 
strain  of  wealth,  he  started  with  his  best  wife  to  the  town  to 
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trade.  From  the  RoHorvo  to  town  the  trail  was  ";/>aten  by  men, 
women  and  children  on  liorHeback.  Stjuieon  loot  I'nd  others  in 
native  conveyances,  wendinj^  their  way  toward  the  tradin;^;- 
posts,  to  pize  with  innocent  delight  upon  the  colored  blankets, 
brass-wire  ornaments,  pipes  and  numerous  Indian  trinkets. 
The  streets  of  the  town  were  lineil  with  the  natives,  sitting 
liei'e  fii'.d  there  eating  bivad,  biscuits  and  candies.  Horses  >tnil 
men  were  dressed  in  holiday  attire.  The  stoi'es  were  filled  with 
eager  buyers,  each  of  the  men  having  a  roll  of  one-do'lar  bills. 
Useful  articles  for  the  home  and  family  were  purcha.sed,  and 
then  the  gee-gaws  became  a  necessity.  Vermilion  for  the  face, 
rings  foi*  the  ears,  bra.ss  wire  for  finger  rings  and  bracelets, 
beads  to  make  ornaments  for  moccasins  and  blankets,  strings 
of  beads  for  the  wonu'U  and  cliildi'en,  brass  tacks  for  decorating 
the  gun-stock,  riding-whip  handle,  woman'.s  .saddle,  and  belt, 
and  ViU  oiis  other  articles  were  included  in  the  purchase.  The 
young  Indian  sti'utted  about  in  his  new  V)lanket,  striped  in 
various  colors,  canying  his  gun  Just  purchased,  a  belt  well- 
tilled  with  cartridges  around  his  waist,  his  face  painted,  and 
munerous  trinkets  in  his  hair.  In  one  of  thest-  stores  we 
gazed  in  astonishment  at  the  western  money  drawer.  A  large 
clothes  basket  stood  in  one  of  the  rooms  piled  to  overflowing 
with  dollar-bills  tied  in  small  bundles.  The  Indians  knew  not 
the  bills  of  different  denominations,  and  having  been  freijuently 
eheatetl  in  the  early  years,  the  (iovernment  paid  them  in  one 
dollar  bills. 

Out  upon  the  prairie  the  young  men  had  a  mnnber  of  hor.se 
races,  upon  which  they  staked  money,  small  groups  were 
throwing  the  wheel  and  arrows  (a  native  game),  and  others 
were  playing  cards.  They  were  inveterate  gamblers,  and, 
having  money,  they  could  not  resist  the  temptation  t(j  become 
suddeidy  rich  or  poor.  The  natives  assumed  an  air  (jf  inde- 
pemlence,  from  the  fact  that  they  wei'e  rich  for  a  season,  and 
withal  they  were  liberal  toward  their  friends.  Sometimes 
they  came  to  us  with  a  gift  of  five  dollars,  wiiich  at  first 
we  refused  ;  but  finding  them  not  well  pleased  at  the  refusal, 
accepted  it.     Within   tlu'ee   months   they  called    to   beg  some 
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help,  ahvay."  iviniuding  us  tliat  they  had  protft'iTd  a  <;it"t.  In 
a  short  time  we  liad  returned  in  money  and  provisions  niovf 
than  double  the  amount  we  had  received,  and  then  in  st-lt- 
det'ence  adopted  the  plan  of  fjivini;'  them  money,  telling  thtin 
the  amoinit,  until  we  had  repaid  the.  jjiift.  Whatever  was 
a/terward  ji^iven  was  then  seen  to  he  a  gift  to  them. 

One  of  our  Indian  chiefs  who  kn«  w  not  a  word  of  Englisli. 
having  learneil  that  sometimes  we  employed  an  interpreter  tu 
jissist  us  in  translations,  thought  that  he  was  entitled  to  com- 
pen.sation  when  telling  a  native  story,  or  explaining  some 
peculiar  phrase  in  his  own  language.  We  sat  in  his  lodge 
conversing  with  him,  and  jotting  down  facts  relating  to  the 
traditions,  folkdore  and  language  of  the  people,  when  he  said 
in  his  own  tongue,  "  You  owe  me  a  dollar  for  that  work 
Without  answering  him  we  contimie<l,  and  when  we  had 
tini.shed  he  said,  '  You  owe  me  a  dollar  and  a  half."  "  All 
right,"  said  we,  and  then  we  l)egan  to  tell  him  some  storie>- 
of  the  sea,  the  cities  of  the  white  men,  the  Queen  and  liei' 
country,  the  construction  of  locomotives  and  steamboats,  and 
numerous  other  facts  relating  to  industrial  arts.  At  the  close 
we  said,  "  Now,  you  owe  us  five  dollars."  He  laughed,  and 
then  we  explained  to  iiim  that  if  he  could  read  the  English 
language,  he  would  pay  one  dollar  for  a  book  to  learn  about 
the  sea,  another  dollar  to  get  some  knowledge  of  the  Queen, 
and  .some  more  dollars  to  know  alxait  the  other  facts  about 
which  we  hati  tt)ld  him.  Aftei-  he  had  purchased  the  books,  it 
would  take  him  several  days  to  read  them,  and  there  would  lie 
h  ■^  pay  during  the  days  he  was  i-eading  them,  amounting  to 
several  dollars  more.  "Now."  .said  we,  "  instead  of  ehar<rinir 
you  all  the.se  <lollars,  we  will  call  it  five  dollars."  He  laughed 
again,  but  not  .so  loudly.  "Come,"  .said  we,  "it  is  time  we 
were  home,  give  u.s  two  dollars,  and  that  will  .settle  the  bill." 
(Jj-adually  he  a,ssumed  a  .serious  look,  and  we  ])ersisted  in 
pressing  tlie  claim,  with  the  result  that,  although  he  paid 
nothing,  he  saw  the  ridiculousness  of  his  claim,  and  was 
ever  afterward  willing  to  lend  all  the  help  he  could  in  unravel- 
ling the  difficulties  of  the  language. 
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When  tilt;  Mur<|ui.s  of  Lome  vi.sited  the  oM  t<;\vn  of  Macleod, 
a  large  poo)  of  water  lay  in  the  street  iii  front  "f  Kanuisi's 
Hotel,  and  .some  w<i<(s  secured  a  boat.  <h*ove  a  stake  into  the 
j^round,  and  fastened  the  boat  to  it.  Placards  were  placed  on 
the  walls  of  the  log  hotel  announcing  the  name  of  tlie  ferryman 
ami  prices  and  hours  of  ferriage.  It  was  also  announced  that 
the  pool  was  the  Macleod  Public  Bathing  Pond,  stating  the 
hours  for  ladies  and  prices  of  admi.ssion,  and  the  hours  and 
prices  for  the  gentlemen.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Macgregor  preached 
in  the  little  log  church,  which  was  filled  to  nverHowing  on 
Sunday  morning  with  the  (Jovernor-CJeneral  and  his  .staff",  mem- 
bers of  the  police  force  and  civilians.  Sydne}'  Hall,  the  arti.st 
of  Graphic  .stood  outside  during  the  service  and  sketched  the 
church  with  the  Indians  peering  in  at  the  windows,  the  sketch 
having  the  significant  title,  "  Outside  the  Pale  of  the  Church.' 

An  unj)l('jis!int  sfii.satioji  is  that  e.xperience<l  by  the  traveller 
wIkj  is  lo.st  in  a  snow.storm  on  the  praii-ie.  It  has  been  our  mis- 
fortune to  endure  the  intense  agony  .several  times,  yet  happily 
with  nothing  worse  than  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  cold,  the 
mental  strain,  and  being  slightly  fro>5en.  Sad  tales  have  come 
to  us  oftentimes  of  friends  frozen  .severely  and  suffering  keenly 
when  lost  in  ablinding  suDWstoi'm.  Blinded  by  the  su:."s  glare 
upoi»  the  snow,  the  trail  hidden  and  no  landmarks  to  be  seen, 
the  helpless  traveller  wanders  in  a  circle,  thinking  that  he  is 
likely  to  reach  some  settler's  shanty.  Happy  is  he,  if  .some 
search  party  or  ])a.ssing  travellei-  may  find  him  Ix'fore  belies 
down  upon  the  snow  to  rise  no  more.  S(Hne  strange  characters 
have  been  met  with  in  that  westei'u  land.  (Jivuhiates  of  British 
and  Canadian  tun'xersities,  dres.sed  in  tlu'  meanest  gai'li,  driving 
an  ox  team,  me<lical  men  on  ranches,  and  niend»ers  of  the 
learned  pr(ife.s.sions  living  solitary  lives.  Sons  of  titled  noble- 
iiien  were  tt)  be  found  in  the  Mounted  Police  and  on  ranches;  ay, 
and  even  living  among  the  Indians  in  their  cam]»s.  Dui'ing  our 
residence  at  Macleod,  Charles  Dickens,  son  of  the  novelist,  was 
.stationed  at  the  fort.  One  of  the  most  skilful  botanists  and  an 
exeelli-nt  Hebrew  scholar  we  met  on  the  prairie  dre.ssed  in 
lunnble  attire.  He  lived  in  an  old  shanty,  and  his  valuable 
library  seenie<l  out  of  place  in  such  a  lonely  spot. 
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So  soon  as  the  mines  were  started  at  Lethbridge  we  rode  to 
the  miner's  camp,  hoMing  service  in  the  kitchen,  and  lecturing 
to  the  miners  or  [)opular  sulijects.  We  found  them  a  kind- 
hearted  lot  of  men,  and  our  visits  there  were  full  of  interest. 
Ill  the  camp  of  the  old-timers  we  have  listened  to  thrilling  tales 
of  the  doings  of  th(>  Vigihmtes  in  Montana.  Thei'e  was  a  Imnd 
of  daring  men,  known  as  "  Road  Agents,"  who  managed  to 
secure  the  civil  offices  for  themselves,  and  thus  fustrate  the  ends 
of  j'.istice.  They  robbed  the  mail  waggons,  way-'laid  travellers, 
and  held  the  law-abiding  people  at  defiance.  Montana  was 
terror-stricken,  for  no  man  was  safe.  The  order-loving  .settlers 
seci'etly  formed  an  oi'ganization  for  the  suppression  of  "  Road 
Agents, "  and  tlu'ce  thousand  men  were  ready  at  a  moment's 
call  to  sweep  down  on  the  olienders  and  hurry  them  into 
eternity.  This  organization  was  known  as  the  Vigilantes, 
WitJujut  any  warning  the  desperadoes  were  seized,  singly  or  in 
small  bands,  and  hung  U]>  to  the  nearest  tree.  They  were  pur- 
sueil  ([uietly  but  sternly  into  the  gulches  and  deep  reces.ses  of  the 
mountains  and  executed.  After  the  slaying  of  more  than  one 
hundred  of  these  desperadoes  order  was  restored,  and  Montana 
Ix'came  a  peaceful  territoiy.  A  gambler  plying  his  trade  on 
the  streets  would  be  ((uietly  informed  to  give  up  his  busine.ss 
in  two  or  tliree  significant  words,  ami  the  hint  was  sufficient. 
Some  of  those  who  were  gambjei-s  in  Montana  have  told  us  that 
fn'i|Uently  they  have  seen  their  comrades  of  yesterday,  who 
refused  to  take  the  hint,  dangling  upon  the  trees  in  the  morn- 
ing. A  temporary  band  of  \'igilaiites  was  organized  at  Edmon- 
ton for  a  special  case.  A  man  encroached  upon  the  rights  of 
one  of  the  settlers,  .sqiiatting  upon  his  land,  and  erecting  a  house. 
The  intruder  was  warned  to  desist,  but  heedless  of  the  warning 
(k'tied  the  citizens.  The  Edmonton  Vigihmtes  came  (juietlyone 
morning  with  ropes,  and  fastening  them  around  the  building, 
Imrled  it  over  the  steep  bank  and  dashed  it  to  pieces,  the  pro- 
prietor walking  out  as  his  building  went  over  the  bank.  Thus 
was  tauLrht  a  les,son  to  all  who  would  interfere  with  the  riirhts 
<'t  the  humblest  .settler  in  the  land. 

A  few  of  the  honest  old-timers  are  still  to  be  found  abiding 
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peacefully  in  the  west,  but  oth'rTs  liave  joined  the  great  ma- 
jority and  peacefully  rest  in  th«,-  humble  (iod's  acre  on  the 
prairie.  Honest  John  Glenn  crfjmeA  the  mountains  in  the 
seventies  and  settled  on  Fish  Crc-^^k,  near  Calgary,  making  nn 
humble  home,  where  he  entertaine'l  rich  and  poor  alike.  No 
man  was  ever  turned  from  hijsd^xjr.  Travellers  from  many  lands 
have  visited  his  farm  to  witne.Sf»  his  Hucceasfnl  experiments  in 
irrigation  and  to  listen  to  his  stori^rs  of  the  old  days.  He  was  a 
good  specimen  of  the  prairie  fatherH,  and  when  his  hardy 
frame  was  seen  no  L'lger  amonjj  his  fellows,  there  were  many 
to  mourn  the  departure  of  one  who,  despite  his  rough  exterior, 
lack  of  education,  and  homely  phra«eology  was  a  man  amou^ 
men — brave,  generou.  an<l  true. 

A  sturdy  old-timer,  with  liis  kc-«,'n  e''e,  long  hair  falling  on  his 
shoulders,  and  firm,  manly  gait  is  our  old  friend,  Sam  Living- 
stone, who  still  lives  in  close  proximity  to  the  Sarcee  Indians, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Calgary.  We  first  met  him  in  the  fall  of 
1880,  and  were  charmed  with  his  tales  of  Indians  and  prairie 
life.  Sitting  by  his  riresi<Je  w'i  «fj»;nt  many  happy  hours  in 
after  years.  Honest  and  resolut*.*.  he  has,  amid  many  difficulties, 
laid  the  foundation  oi'  prosperity,  having  faith  in  tlie  country 
and  his  fellowmen.  Always  r»-'a*ly  t^>  lend  a  hand  to  the  worthy 
settler,  he  set  his  face  against  shams  an«l  cant,  anxious  to  see 
integrity  and  manhood  among  reien. 

Miiny  honest  yarns  could  we  nrlate  of  our  old  friends,  Kaiiuisi, 
William  Cladstone,  in  his  mountain  home,  and  Jim  Scott,  wlio 
drove  the  mail  waggon  from  Mach,'0<l  to  Calgary,  but  we  leave 
them  as  a  worthy  trio  of  th«'  old  days.  They  still  represent  the 
real  type  of  the  old-timer  who  we  admired,  Vmt  who  must  pass 
away  with  the  advent  of  civilization.  The  romantic  days  of  the 
west  arc  with  us  no  lonj^er,  railrrj«ul  faciliti(;s  havinii  introduced  a 
hard,  practical  life,  an  earnest  stniggle  for  bread,  and  tlici-e 
linger  with  us  memories  only  of  huifsiUa's,  log  shanties,  long  rides 
on  the  prairie,  swimming  rivers,  tales  of  the  camp  tires  and 
songs  of  the  Indians  sitting  in  groujjs  on  the  banks  of  the  Old 
Man's  river.  Great  changes  have  cr>me  over  the  people  and  the 
country.     Villages  and  t<jwns,  cr^mnuxlious  dwellings  and  fine 
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cliurches  occupy  tlie  sites  where  the  Indians  pitched  their 
camps  and  the  red  and  white  races  chased  t'iC  buffaloes.  The 
Indian  runner  has  given  place  to  telegiaphic  communication, 
white  children  roam  the  streets  where  the  papooses  and  native 
youth  sported  on  the  trails,  and  the  bus}'^  artisan  sings  his  song 
of  labor  on  tlie  spot  where  the  native  made  his  arrow  and  stone 
pipe.  The  footprints  of  the  red  men  are  being  effaced  by  the 
steady  tramp  of  the  white  race.  It  is  pleasant  to  recall  the  old 
(lays,  and  yet  sadness  dwells  in  our  hearts  for  the  scenes  which 
■shall  never  return. 

INDIAN   PTPEIS. 

A  very  insignificant  subject  and  one  without  any  interest, 
some  may  be  apt  to  say,  is  tliat  about  wliich  we  are  now  going 
to  write,  and  yet  it  is  not  wise  to  pass  judgment  until  we  have 
examined  the  facts.  Almost  every  tribe  or  nation  'las  for 
several  centuries  been  addicted  to  the  habit  of  smoking  some 
stimulating  bei-b,  and  for  this  purpose  have  made  tubes  or  pipes 
to  hold  the  preparation  from  whicli  they  drew  the  fumes.  The 
discovery  of  clay  pipes  of  diminutive  size  in  the  British  Isles, 
known  as  "  fairy  pipes,"  in  close  proximity  to  Roman  i-emains, 
lias  induced  some  observers  to  ascribe  great  antiquity  to  the 
practice  of  smoking,  and  to  su  fgest  that  the  habit  was  in  use 
in  Iiiurope  before  it  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  salvages 
wlio  came  over  in  one  of  the  vessels  from  Virginia,  with  the 
ri'tuni  of  Raleigh  from  his  first  expedition.  It  is  probable  that 
anjmatic  herbs  were  smoked  as  a  medicine  in  remote  times,  and 
tills  may  account  for  the  existence  of  tubes  and  pipes,  but  the 
use  of  tobacco  among  Europeans  must  be  placed  subsequent  to 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  Large  ntimbers  of 
day  pipes  have  been  found  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  dredged 
from  the  bed  of  the  Thames,  picked  up  in  battle'!olds,  church- 
yards, and  places  of  public  re.sort  in  England  and  Scotland.  The 
"Dane's  Pipes"  of  Ireland  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  there 
were  a  race  of  elves  who  smoked  diminutive  pipes.  The  shape 
of  the  bowl  and  inscriptions  on  the  bowl  and  stem  indicate 
theii-   modern  origin,  although  they  have  been  met  with  in 
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strange  places,  beside  remains  of  ancient  date.  Our  Scottish 
forefathers  u>it:d  pipes  nia<le  of  stone,  and  clay:  terra  cotta  pipes 
were  the  delight  of  the  Swiss;  and,  in  Holland,  clay  and  iron 
pipes  were  used,  «>iue  of  which  were  imported  into  England. 
The  pipe  of  the  famous  Miles  Standish,  which  he  brought  with 
him  in  the  Mayjiower  an  .  smoked  till  the  day  of  his  death,  was 
made  of  iron,  and  was  no  doubt  exported  from  Holland.* 

The  Mexicans  were  not  dependent  upon  the  use  of  a  tube  or 
pipe,  as  tiiey  rolled  tlie  drierl  leaf  of  the  tobacco  in  the  form  of 
a  cigar,  and  smoked  it,  sometimes  employing  a  boy  to  do  the 
smoking  for  them,  as  the  native  stood  in  front  of  him,  anil 
caught  the  smoke  in  Ids  face  by  hokling  his  hands  together,  so 
that  none  of  it  could  escape. 

The  Mound-Builders  mainifactured  pipes,  which  have  been 
discovered  in  the  mounds ;  the  earliest  form  being  those  carved 
from  a  single  piece  of  stone,  having  "a  flat  curved  base  of 
variable  length  and  width,  with  the  bowl  rising  from  the 
centre  of  the  convex  side.  From  one  of  the  ends,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  hollow  of  the  l)owl,  is  drilled  a  small  hole,  whicli 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  tube  ;  the  corresponding  opposite 
division  being  left  for  the  manifest  purpose  of  holding  the 
implement  in  the  mouth."  Instead,  therefore,  of  having  pipes, 
like  the  Indians  or  white  men,  witii  a  stem,  the  Indian  inserting 
the  elaborately  decorated  stem  in  a  large  hole  made  in  the 
stone  or  clay  pipe  hea<l,  the  Mound-Builders  used  the  pipe  head 
alone,  the  hole  in  the  short  stem  being  made  small  for  that 
purpose.  T'  ^  oldest  type  of  the  Mound-Builders'  pipe  was  of 
the  Monitor  pattern,  which  consisted  of  a  "  short  cylindrical 
urn,  or  spool-shaped  Vk)wI,  rising  from  the  centre  of  a  flat  and 
slightly  curved  base."  The  lx)wl  and  stem  of  the  Ohio  Mound- 
Builder's  pipe  was  carved  out  of  one  piece  of  stone.  The  pipe 
of  the  Mound-Builder  was  carved  in  the  forms  of  birds,  animals 
and  human  beings.  Otters,  serpents,  frogs,  ducks,  the  manitu, 
toucan,  woodpecker,  and  other  animals  and  birds  were  repre- 
sented in  the  carved  figures. 

*Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  "Narcotic  Usages."  Edwin  A.  Barber,  "Antiquity 
of  the  Tobacco  Pipe  in  Eurojie."  "American  Anti((uarian,"  Vol.  II., 
pages  1-8,  117-122. 
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From  these  we  learn  tliat  these  people  were  conversant  with 
the  habits  and  attitudes  of  the  birds  and  animals,  as  can  be  seen 
from  a  study  of  the  figures.  There  is  also  embodied  in  them 
a  rehgious  significance,  showing  that  they  were  serpent  wor- 
shippers, pipes  having  been  found  having  a  serpent  coiled 
around  the  bowl.  These  people  made  also  image  or  idol  pipes, 
representing  "  females  holding  pottery  vessels ;  others,  males 
holding  pipes ;  the  sex  being  discernable  in  the  faces  and  by 
the  utensils  used ;  the  faces  always  directed  toward  the  sun," 
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and  from  these  we  learn  that  they  were  sun-worshippers. 
Some  very  interesting  specimens  have  been  found  in  the  Gulf 
States,  suggesting  that  these  people  were  sun- worshippers  and 
also  idol-worshippers.  From  a  comparison  of  the  pattern  and 
the  figures  with  those  made  by  some  Indian  tribes,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Cherokees,  we  are  able  to  learn  of  the  migrations 
and  contact  of  the  Mound-Builders  with  the  Indians.  These 
sculptured  pipes  transfer  the  practice  of  smoking  from  the 
recreative  plane  of  the  white  man  to  an   elevated   position 
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among  the  religious  usages  of  tlie  people  who  built  tlu^  mouTuls, 
similar  to  that  of  the  native  caci([ue  wlio  came  out  from  his 
house  on  the  sunnuit  of  the  pyramid  each  morniu;^  to  welcome 
the  sun,  pointing  his  pipe  toward  it  and  then  to>\ard  the  four 
points  of  the  comjmss.  When  a  stranger  can>.-  to  the  village 
the  caci(iue  went  out  to  meet  him,  pipe  in  hand,  addressing  the 
sun  and  pointing  his  pipe  toward  it,  turning  around  from  east 
to  north  and  from  west  to  north,  toward  the  four  points  of  the 
compass.  The  Crees  and  Blackfeet  of  the  western  plains  have 
a  similar  custom  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  the  pipe  huing 
exalted  as  an  implement  of  peace  and  an  aid  to  their  devotions.* 
From  the  pipe-stone  (piarries  of  Wisconsin  some  of  the  Mound- 
Builders  procured  the  material  for  their  pipes,  as  can  be  shown 
by  the  pipes  found  in  the  mounds.  From  the  famtms  pipt'-stoue 
quarry  of  Minnesota,  the  Couteau  des  Prairies,  the  red  niLii 
obtained  the  red  stone,  which  was  highly  prized  because  of  tlii' 
beauty  of  its  appearance  and  the  soft  nature  of  the  matei'ial, 
Veing  easily  woi'ked  and  suitable  for  elaborate  carvings.  Tlic 
locality  of  this  celebrated  (|uarry  was  of  traditional  interost, 
an<l  seems  to  have  been  consecrated  as  neutral  ground  for  all 
the  tribes,  where  thev  could  assemble  and  forget  awhile  tluii- 
tribal  feuds  in  the  legendary  history  of  their  common  ox-igiii. 
Catlin  relates  an  interesting  myth  relating  to  this  pipe-stone 
•juarry.  Here  happened  the  mysterious  birth  of  the  red  ])ipe 
which  has  blown  its  fmnes  of  peace  and  war  throughout  the 
land,  breathing  through  its  reddened  stem  the  oath  of  war  anil 
desolation.  Here  was  born,  too,  the  pipe  of  i)eace,  which  has 
soothed  the  wrath  of  the  sa\age  warrior  and  dispelled  the 
enmity  of  the  tribes.  The  Great  Spirit  called  the  Indian 
nations  together  at  an  ancient  period,  and,  standing  on   the 

*Peabody,  "Museum  Report,"  1884,  page  185.  Short's  "North 
Americans  of  Anti(|uity,"  pages  37,  86.  "Problem  of  tlie  Ohio  MouiidH," 
by  Cyrus  Thomas,  pages  38,  43.  "  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,"  pages 445,  465, 469,  492.  "Fifth  Annual  Rept)rt  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,"  pages  38,  53,  93,  94.  "  American  Antiquarian,"  Vol.  VIII., 
pages  112,  131,  215,  3m)-313  ;  VOL.  IX.,  page  176  ;  VOL.  XII..  page 
219  ;  VOL.  XIII.,  i)age  350  ;  VOL.  XIV.,  pages  29,  74,  218-220,  267- 
268  ;  VOL.  XV.,  pages  94,  26';,  361,  362. 
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pi'ocipice  of  the  red  pipe-stone  rock,  broke  a  piece  from  its  wall, 
making  a  huge  pipe  by  turning  it  in  his  hand,  which  he 
smoked  over  them.  He  pointed  it  toward  the  north,  south, 
east  and  west,  telling  the  people  that  tliis  rod  stone  was  their 
flesh,  and  tiiey  nnist  use  it  for  pipes  of  peace,  that  it  belonged 
to  them  all,  and  the  war-chib  and  scalping-kaife  must  not  be 
raised  from  the  groun<l.     At  the  last  whitfof  the  pipe  his  head 
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went  into  a  great  cloud,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  rock  for 
several  miles  was  inelte(l  and  glazed. 

There  are  other  myths  which  speak  of  the  red  pipe-stone  as 
the  flesh  of  their  ancestors,  and  because  of  their  conunon  origin 
they  are  to  smoke  the  pipe,  which  is  a  symbol  of  peace. 
There  is  a  myth  of  the  Sioux  which  says :  "  Before  the 
creation  of  man,  tlie  Gi'eat  Spirit  (whose  tracks  are  yet  to 
lie  seen  on  the  stonew  at  the  re<l  pipe-stone  tpiarry  in  form 
of  the  tracks  of  a  large   bird)  used  to  slay  the  bufialoes  and 
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eat  thom  on  the  ItMlf^e,  iind  their  blood  ruiinin^'  on  tlio  rocks 
turned  them  red.  One  (hiy,  when  a  larjfe  snake  liad  crawk'd 
into  the  ne.st  of  the  bird  to  eat  his  e^^s,  one  of  the  e^^gs 
hatched  out  in  a  chip  of  tlumder,  and  the  (Jreat  Spirit,  catcli- 
ing  hold  of  a  piece  of  the  pi))e-stone  to  throw  at  the  snake, 
moulded  it  into  a  nuin.  This  man's  feet  grew  fast  in  the 
gi'ound,  where  he  stood  for  many  years,  like  a  great  tree,  and 
therefore  he  grew  very  old.  He  was  older  than  a  hundred 
men  at  the  present  day.  At  last  another  tree  grew  up  by  the 
side  of  him,  when  a  large  snake  ate  them  l)oth  oti'at  the  nwts, 
and  they  wandered  away.  From  these  have  sprung  all  the 
people  that  now  inhabited  the  earth." 

From  Catlin's  relation  of  the  myth,  Longfellow  wrote  his 
beautiful  section,  "  The  Peace  Pipe,"  in  his  Indian  edda 
"  Hiawatha," 


"  On  the  mountains  of  the  prairie, 
On  the  great  Red  Pipe-stone  Quarry, 
Gitche  Manito,  the  mighty, 
He  the  Master  of  Life,  descending, 
On  the  red  crags  of  the  quarry, 
Stood  erect,  and  called  the  nations. 
Called  the  tribes  of  men  together. 


From  the  red  stone  of  the  (|uarry. 
With  his  hand  he  broke  a  fragment. 
Moulded  it  into  a  pipe-head, 
Shaped  and  fashioned  it  with  figures  ; 
Froni  the  margin  of  the  river 
Took  a  long  reed  for  a  pipe-stem, 
With  its  dark -green  leaves  upon  it  ; 
Filled  the  pipe  with  bark  of  willow  ; 
With  the  bark  of  the  red  willow  ; 
Breathed  upon  the  neighboring  forest. 
Made  its  great  boughs  chafe  together. 
Till  in  flame  they  burst  and  kindled  ; 
And  erect  upon  the  mountains, 
Gitche  Manito,  the  mighty, 
Smoked  the  calumet,  the  peace-pipe, 
As  a  signal  to  the  nations." 


m 
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The  red  utone  has  lucn  a  fuvorite  kind  of  inatt'rial  in  use 
nnionj^  the  Indians  for  their  pipes,  arising,  no  doubt,  from  the 
niytli  relating  to  the  pipe-stone  (juarry.  Many  of  this  class 
have  we  seen  sold  hy  the  traders  to  the  Crees,  Sarcees  and 
Biackfeet;  hut,  insteail  of  a  stone,  a  red  clay  was  used,  which 
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was  glazed,  and  resembled  the  Monitor  pattern.  Catlinite,  or 
red  stone,  was  used  by  the  natives  for  pipes  and  various  kinds 
of  ornaments.  Stone  of  ditterent  degrees  of  iiuidness  and 
color  was  used  by  the  tribes,  some  of  them  selecting  the  kind 
to  be  found  in  their  own  locality,  and  others  travelling  long 
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<li.stiiiices  to  jtmciirc  some  fiivorod  (friulc  of  stone*  Atliiir,  in 
Hpeakin;^  of  the  Cherokee.'  stone  jtipes,  says:  "They  niiike 
lieautiful  stone  ])ii)es,  and  the  Cherokees  the  best  of  any  of  the 
Indians,  for  their  mountainons  conntry  contains  many  different 
sorts  and  coU)rs  of  soils  proper  for  such  uses.  They  easily  form 
them  with  their  tonialiawks,  and  afterwanl  finish  them  in  any 
•  lesirod  form  witli  their  knives,  the  pipes  bein^'  of  a  very  soft 
(piality  till  they  are  smoked  with  and  u.sed  with  the  fire,  when 
they  become  (piite  hard.  They  are  often  full  a  span  loii^',  and 
the  bowls  are  about  half  as  larj^e  again   as   our   English  pipes. 
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The  fore  part  of  each  commonly  runs  out  with  a  shai'p  peak 
two  or  three  fingers  broad  and  a  <|Uarter  of  an  inch  thick." 

Pipes  were  made  of  steatite  or  soapstone — white,  grey,  dark, 
brown  and  black — and  among  the  various  kinds  of  stone  used 
were  sandstone,  limestone,  gypsum,  argillite  and  slate.     Some 

*  Short's  "  North  Americans  of  Antiquity,"  pages  85,  88,  528.  "Smith- 
.sonian  Anthropological  Papers,"  page  (i2!).  Cyrus  Tliomas'  "  Problem  of  tlio 
Ohio  Mounds,"  imges  33.  35.  "Annual  Reports  of  the  Bureauof  Ethnology," 
Vol.  III.,  page  43U  ;  Vol.  IV.,  pages  23,  33.  "  Rei)ort8f  f  Canadian  Insti- 
tute," Vol.  I.,  pages  25-.30  ;  Vol.  II.,  pages  23-28  ;  Vol.  III.,  pages  29-33  ; 
Vol.  IV.,  pages  35,  41  ;  Vol.  V.,  pages  13-16. 
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lieautil'ul  HjK'cinieiis  of  tin;  stoiio  pipes,  us  well  a.s  those  imule  of 
day  antl  bone,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  nnisciun  of  the  Canadian 
Institute.  Indeed,  the  skill  of  the  native  pipe  sculptor  may  be 
seen  in  the  pipes  made  from  serpentine  marble  and  the  l»eauti- 
ful  white  stone.  From  an  examination  of  the  specimens  in  the 
Institute  we  are  altle  to  note  the  ability,  knowledj^*;  of  the 
habits  of  the  animals,  and  some  of  the  customs  of  our  savajfe 
folk. 

The  ancient  Mexicans  used  paper,  reed,  and  maize-leaf  ci^'ar- 
t'ttes,  and  wooden,  metal  and  bamboo  tubes  for  the  purpose  of 
smoking'.  Wooden  pipes  are  seldom  found  amouf^  the  Indians 
as  specimens  of  native  manufacture.  Copper  and  iron,  how- 
ever, have  been  used.  Hudson,  who  landed  in  1()09,  says  the 
natives  had  pipes  of  copper  with  earthen  bowls.  Wt;  saw  a 
Blood  Indian  with  a  pipe  made  from  a  small  luitchet,  the  cleft 
useil  for  tlie  insertion  of  the  stem,  and  tlie  face  ])eaten  out  until 
it  became  a  receptacle  for  the  tobacco,  with  a  small  hole  connect- 
iii^f  witli  the  stem.  Whether  this  had  been  nuule  by  an  In<lian 
or  not  we  cannot  .say,  as  we  made  no  special  inquiries  at  the 
time,  but  there  would  bt;  no  difficulty  whatever  in  doing  .so,  as 
we  have  known  the  pipe-makers  spend  several  weeks  in  the 
preparation  of  a  black -.stone  pipe.  In  connection  with  the 
custom  of  gathering  catlinite  from  the  Red  Pipe-.stone  Quarry, 
Minnesota,  it  is  stated  that  the  Indians  inscribed  their  totems 
upon  the  rock,  either  by  picking  or  .scratching  it,  or,  if  too 
hard,  painting  it  in  colors  before  venturing  to  quarry  the 
stone. 

The  pipes  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  were  nearly  all  made  of 
terra  cotta,  highly  glazed  or  painted.  Pipes  of  marble  have 
been  found  in  Tennessee  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  very  fine  specimen  in  the  Canadian  Institute  was  dis- 
covered near  Richmond  Hill,  Ontario.  The  Stoney  Indians  of 
our  North- West  were  in  the  habit  of  using  a  coarse  species  of 
bluish  ja.sper  procured  from  the  shores  of  the  Athabasca  River 
and  elsewhere  in  the  west,  and  a  fine  grade  of  marble,  which 
they  made  into  graceful  pipes,  beautifully  polished,  but  too 
hard  for  delicate  carving. 
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SIticc  tho  location  of  the  Itands  of  this  .sul)-trihe  on  Reserva- 
tions, tlic  numufactun'  of  these  articles  has  hecoine  almost 
oxtinct,  a.s  the  |)eo]i'i'  seUloni  travel  lon^  <listances,  except 
during'  their  hunting  expeditions,  and  nnich  of  their  time  is 
spent  in  farmin<^.  The  stone  pipes  of  our  savage  folk  had 
sometimes  indentations  in  the  form  of  ornaments,  but  seldom  do 
we  learn  of  a  lead  or  pewter  pipe,  yet  there  is  one  to  be  seen  in 
the  Canadian  Institute.     We  have  seen  several  of  the  leaden 


INDIAN    CLAY    PII'K    (fI'LL    SIZE). 

ornamented  pipes  among  the  151ackfeet,  the  stone  Iwing  cut 
with  a  knife,  tile  or  sharp  piece  of  iron  and  the  lead  poured 
into  the  hollowed  space.  Pipes  of  obsidian  have  been  found  in 
the  graves  of  the  red  men.  Clay  pipes  have  been  found  in 
widely  scattered  localities  throughout  the  Dominion.  Simooe 
County  has  furnished  the  greatest  number  ot  the.se,  and 
especially  the  classic  aboriginal  site  of  Nottawasaga.  Fi'on\ 
the  ancient  town  of  Hochelaga,  on  the  present  site  of  Montreal, 
the  ossuaries' at  Lake  Medad,  near  Watertown,  about  ten  miles 
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west  from  Haniiitoii,  Ontario,  Hraiit  County,  and  tlu'  diHtrict 
inhabited  l)y  tlu;  Tsliinipseans  ot"  Kriti.sh  Colundiia,  clay  pipos  of 
various  styles  have  Itcfii  hiou^ht,  revealini;  the  skill,  taste, 
relijjious  idejus  ami  customs  of  the  people. 

Krom  the  c(/untry  of  the  Petuns,  in  the  '^ounty  of  Simcoe, 
tin-  largest  i.undicr  of  clay  pipes  havi-  been  sM-ou^^ht,  arisinj;.  no 
(loulit,  from  the  fact  tluit  this  extinct  tribe  raised  tobacco  for 
coininercial  purposes,  and  may  have  made  pipes  also  for  sale. 
Tiny  pijtes  of  imperfect  manufacture  have  been  found,  evidently 
the  work  of  Indian  ehihlren,  which  may  have  been  used  as  toys. 
The  pipe-maker  moulded  the  plastic  clay  into  the  pattern 
desired,  ])laced  a  twi^  or  reed  in  the  stem  or  twisted  two 
strands  of  <;rass  or  fibre  to  make  a  stron^^  cord,  and  the  clay 
was  fa,shioned  around  this  twi<f,  and  then  baked  hard.  Some- 
times the  ma.ss  was  mo\ilded  with  the  desijj^n  complete,  an<l 
liurned,  and  afterwards  the  b<jwl  and  hole  in  the  stem  were 
bored,  but  this  was  very  <Iitficult  work,  from  the  fraj^ile  nature 
of  the  native  jiottery,  and  the  former  method  seems  to  have 
heen  the  one  most  in  us*'. 

The  head  of  the  pipe  was  specially  carved  by  the  Mound- 
builders,  but  amon^  the  Indians,  the  head  and  stem  liad  their 
own  significant  uses,  and  lK)th  were  subjected  to  the  influences 
ef  native  decorative  art.  The  Indians  rejranled  the  pipe  stem 
with  super.stitio\is  reverence,  the  head  of  th»'  pipe  carried  care- 
t'lilly  wrapped  u])  in  a  tobacco  pouch.  The  common  pijte  wa.H 
not  .so  preserved,  but  the  sacred  pipi'  of  the  Crees,  Mlackfeet, 
Ojibways  and  Siou.x  had  the  stem  decorated  with  paint,  eajjlo 
tVathers  and  pieces  of  fur,  besides  having  in  .some  in.stances 
elaborate  carvings,  and  special  pipe-stem  l>earei'8  were  appointed 
to  ^niard  the  palladium  of  the  tribe. 

Kach  tribe  lias  its  own  styh-  of  pipe,  as  well  jus  a  distinctive 
turiii  of  moccasin.  As  each  white  nation  has  a  special  national 
style  of  dress,  so  the  Indian  tril)es  had  their  tribal  di'esses, 
styles  of  wearin;^  the  hair,  tattoo  marks,  and  even  a  tribil  <;ait 
in  walking,  'i'heir  houses  and  tents  und  canoes  were  alwo  dis- 
tinctive, so  that  they  could  be  <li.stin<;uished  from  on«'  another. 
The  Hochelaj^a  potters  bestoweil  their  hi^^hest  skill  upon  their 
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tt)l)acco  pipes,  and  their  class  of  pipes  were  generally  of  the 
tniinpet  sliape.  'I'lie  ])lattonii  pipe  is  supposed  to  have  belon^f(l 
to  t)ie  modern  Al<^on<|iiiii  or  li'0(|Uois,  and  consisted  of  a  tint 
])latforni  as  a  substitute  for  a  1m)\v1,  liavinir  an  orifice  in  thi' 
et'iit.'e  of  the  plate  for  holdin<:^  the  tobacco.  When- the  tobacco 
was  liirhti'd,  the  pipe  was  pa.sst'd  around  the  circle  of  warriors 
f)r  members  of  tlie  council  for  each  to  blow  the  smoke  out  as  a 
si^n  of  f^ood  faith  and  worship.  'Vho  pipe-head  of  the  sava;,f(' 
folk  of  ('ana<Ia  was  moulded  or  carved  in  various  desi<^is. 

There  are  to  l)e  seen  in  tin-  Canadian  Institute,  in  the  mu.seuin 
of  the  Manitoba  Historical  Society,  in  the  collections  l)elon>^in;; 


INDIAN   STONK    I'll'K   (sKVKN-KKillTIIS    KI.AMKTKK). 

to  pultlie  inMlitutions  and  private  parties,  inimerous  kinds  of 
pipe  sculptui'*'.  Upon  these  are  observed  the  totems  of  tin 
natives.  Amon^  the  animals  mouhled  and  carved  are  the  beai'. 
panther,  horse,  lynx,  monkey,  wolf,  snake  ami  lizard  :  and  of 
the  bird  specimens  there  are  owls,  eaf.fles  and  ducks.  Clay 
pip*>K  had  ft'W  di'i'onitions  r)n  tin"  stem,  the  [)ipe  sculptor 
f.xjjt-ndin^jf  hj.s  Hme  and  nbility  upon  the  bowl  and  base  of  tin' 
pipe.     In  the  naiHcum  of  tlie  (-'anadiiiji  iiiHtHnta  tliere  are  soiiif 


rare  specimens  of  clay  aiiu  stone  pipes.     TIh'I'O  is  one  of  strik 
ing  design,  having  fwo  snakes 
head,  mouth  and  ey(;s  of  bofh 
the   body    to    represent    .sealcs. 


head,  mouth  and  eyes  of  bofh   well  f/j/ni'd,  fliw)  Hues  made  on 

Mlitim   hifttJin-ltljH    Inis  the 
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sniike  coIUmI  arouinl  the  stem.  An  t-a/^le  pipe,  mjule  of  a  fiiiely- 
veiiied  and  close-orained  piece  of  Huronian  .slate,  has  the  head 
and  heak  artistically  I'onntMl,  the  ri^ht  and  left  talons  separ- 
atrfl  and  the  win>:;s  outlintMl.  Some  of  the  pipes  have  the 
human  form  represented,  iieaj-ly  in  full,  or  the  face  alone.  One 
desii;n  is  that  of  a  man  cai'rviny;  a  Imrden  on  his  hack,  anotlier 
consists  of  a  double  face,  one  at  the  hout  and  die  other  at  the 
hack  of  the  howl,  and  one  of  human  form  havinj^  a  hat  on,  hut 
\vh<  ther  this  represents  a  white  man  or  is  a  relic  of  the  native 
costume  woi'ii  hefore  the  French  occupation  of  Canada  is  not 
known.  The  tij^ures  on  the  howls  were  in  jjjeneral  made  to  face 
the  smoker.    Some  of  the  desiirns  are  e.s.sentially  ahori<;inal,  and 
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others,  as  the  hatt<'<l  pipe  and  the  ti<;ure  of  the  horse,  helon»;'  to 
the  perioil  of  the  white  man. 

A  pipe  nuide  of  stone  was  recently  found  at  Price's  Corners, 
near  Orillia,  which  has  the  desiifii  of  an  Indian  woman  carrjinj,' 
a  round  basket  on  hei-  back,  the  basket  forming;  the  bowl  of  the 
pi])e.  'i'hf  most  artistic  woi'kei's  in  pipe  s-idptmv  of  all  the 
westcin  Indians  are  the  Tshimijseans,  who  carve  out  of  a  soft 
bhie  claystone  elaborate  and  {^rotcsipie  designs,  which  exhibit 
;,freat  skill. 

In  the  human  faces  on  the  ])ipes  of  Indians  it  is  believed  that 
tht'  mi'thod  practised  durin;;  the  past  two  centuries  was  to  turii 
the  face  from  the  smokt'i",  and  l>efore  that  period  the  face  was 
turned  directly  towaid  the  stem. 

The  earliest  pipes  of  the  western  Denes  consi.stt'd  of  a  stone 
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270  ,  .       .te,l  a  wooden 

Z  B»khno«  u„*o  l.iV«*  "'  'X  S'l  with  thin  sheet  cowev 

Jlta  ivory,  which  .-n-t     f^^  of  wo«l  ho  ■ 

u  4^  fVu^  stems  are  iiuki'-  •»  ,       „  tVmncr  inaue  ol 

'"•  ''T  X  e  nt  r-J  '-'-'  "*'•■"•"  v.  Tol  the  sa,,,. 
lowed  in  tlie  ctiivi^  nearly  au  "^ 

0.  skin  of  the  ,lecr  or  ^f^',^,,^,,  0,e  sten«  hem,  »«'>• 
™ttcm  and  have  not  ehilKinit'.         ^  ^  gjt,.nt.» 

:*"  oo,.na.nent«tion,an,.«.^  -^«^      ^e"^  „^  ,  eon,u,o„ 
•■when  the  In.Uans  are  m  the  r  W  !,         ^^^_^  ^.^^^  ,^  ,„  „, 
pipe  the  «.a.*r  of  the  WK^  "^"^  "'^  a  a^und,  each 

'ofthe  men  in  the  cireU-,  '^^^^r^  , J„ow  the  last  wh,ff 

tT,n»ke  alone  when  "' ^-JX;.    t  won-n  to  join  tern 

'^iki:jt,e:;;:;:-^''-:^t^rt^ 

Z  sn,a,,  and  very  --■»;':;',,;': a.l">«i->«  '"  'l''- : ^ , 
„„*n.hU,l  they  l.as»  ^^.I^^l  ujwn  every  occ,«'on.  theic  >« 
Besides  these  counnon  P"l««' 'Tf„  .  „.  native,  especially  if  he  » 
„'nerally  a  sn^ve,l  piF,  ownM  hy  «"  "  ^  ^,  ^  sacred 

f„«ldiBinS«.lcircun«ta-^^^^^^^  ^Z,A  to  afford 
■;  sn,an,  whose  present  -'^J^f  exert  a  healing  v.rtw. 
„,-oteetion,  and  in  t.me  «t  -■'""'*»  [„„„i  l„aians,  we  we.. 
C:  ^  rcHod  o;  .CW..«  -;j^  tU  ^^^  ,,  ,,  ehiefs  na.^^^^ 

1.  the  father  was  very  »»»'«« J°  ^^^^„,ion  to  healt  . 

1  ehange  t<,ok  pla^-e,  "-■'»"-     ^nned  «s  that  several  y.^  ^ 

H^weWtinthel.Klue.thetl""''  ,4  ,v  .m-d.nne  pn" 

^;„  the  hea,.  chief,  lU-l  '■-;^^,,  and  he  had  give,; 
tn,  an  Indian  whK,,.--H-,„„,,,i^ 
tenln^esjorlt^^^      _         _  --^^  ^,,,  „^.,  36.»  . 

*  ..  TrauBftctAouH  of  the  ^^"^  „         «  81-88. 

Sir  Danuil  v>  iis'J"  » 
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but  allowed  the  chief  to  relate  his  story.  Duriii<^  all  the  time 
that  Red  Crow  owned  the  pipe  he  had  been  protected,  and 
always  recovered  from  .sickness.  Being  an.xions  for  the  ssifety 
of  his  child,  Blackfoot  Old  Woman  purchased  the  pipe  from 
Red  Crow,  and  no  sooner  had  he  brought  it  to  his  lodge  than 
his  child   began   to   recover.       Pointing  to   the   pipe,   neatly 


INDIAN    f^LAV    PIPE    (pull   SIZE). 


liK'losed  in  a  spnfiVwrapper,  he  Haiti,  "  That  is  .stroiiger  t||ilk 
the  white  masH  medicine." 

There  are  tribal  pi|>«s  viiiich  are  highly  esteemed,  and 
only  used  at  tlie  sun  dance,  and  important  political  and 
;*■  ligiouH  gatherings.  Among  .some  of  the  tribes,  especially  the 
^I'lux,  -iacr-l  t^-nts  are  provided  for  the,sv>  pijM'si,  The  .sacred 
tri)>;d  I  —  iiclude  the  war  pipe  and  the  pt^oe  pipe.  When  it 
i-'  go  to  war,  and  a  large  war  party  is    lesired,  a 

iav^ii  numtH-r   of  warriors  are  invite*!  to  a   lodgi',   and,  after 
18 
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beinj(  )ui<lrf.ss».'rl  uim^ii  the  sulijt'ct,  one  of  tlie  ehit'i's  tills  tin- 
war  pipe,  uii<l  all  who  are  williiij^  to  Join  the  party  smoke  the 
pipe,  and  those  who  are  nriwillivi;^  <lo  not  put  it  to  their  lips. 
The  peace  pipe,  havin<;  a  lonj,'  stem  decoratetl  with  ca^dcs 
feathers,  is  used  as  a  fla{^  of  truce,  and  the  bearer  is  protectnl 
by  the  enemy.  'I*hf  common  pecjple  are  not  alloweil  to  toiieli 
them,  and,  indeed,  tliey  revere  them  so  uiuch  that  they  arc 
afi-aid  to  dt'secraU-  them  in  any  way.  When  smoked  by 
stran<^ers  oi'  <'n<'mies  it  is  a  token  of  friendship ;  and  e\  en 
thougli  a  gre-at  wrong  may  have  been  d(jne  to  one  tribe  by 
another,  so  soon  an  tlie  clouds  of  smoke  ascend  fi'om  the  pcan' 
pipe  there  is  rejoicing  and  peace.  This  is  the  burden  of  the 
song  of  the  peace  pipe,  as  given  by  JSongfellow : 

"  Bury  your  clubs  and  your  weapons, 
ISreak  the  red  Htone  from  this  (juarry, 
Mould  and  make  it  into  peace  pipes  ; 
Take  the  reeds  that  grow  beside  you, 
Deck  them  with  yoirr  brightest  featliers  ; 
Smoke  the  calumet  together, 
And  as  brothers  live  henceforth." 

Loskiel's  description  of  tlie  j)eace  pipe  is  as  follows:  '•  Tlic 
French  call  it  'calumet,'  and  it  has  comnionly  a  lai-ge  head  i>f 
red  marble,  tlnt-e  inches  deep  and  six  or  eight  inches  wiilc 
But  tln'  rt'd  color  lieing  thr  color  of  war,  it  is  daubed  over  witli 
vvhitf  cla\  or  chalk.  Tlu  i)ipe  sti-m  is  made  of  hard,  blfick 
wood,  four  feet  long,  and  wound  roun<l  with  a  tine  ribbund, 
neatly  decorated  with  white  corals  by  the  women,  who  endeavor 
to  display  theii-  art  to  the  l»est  advantage.  Sometimes  onia- 
ments  are  add»-<|,  madt-  of  jjorcupiue  (|ui lis,  with  green,  yellow 
and  white  feathei-s."  * 

In  thi-  ancit'iit  rites  of  the  Condoliiig  Touncil  of  the  lro(]U')is. 
when  opening  the  cr-remony,  a  tire  was  kindled,  a  i)ipe  lighted 
and    passed  aroun<I  among   the    guests    with  gri'at  formality, 

♦Loskiel,  Vol.  I.,  page  150  ;  "  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Kth 
nology,"  Vol.  III.,  page  :};J2  ;  Vol.  IV.,  pages  104,  122,  L'LM.  Washin-toii 
IrvmgH  "Astoria,"  pages  144,  157.  "  Pealmdy's  Museum  Rejiort,'"  lHf(4, 
[Mige  .'{t)9.     "  Irrj<{Uois  Book  of  Rites,"  pages  117,  l-l. 


Ill 
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ninl  the  principal  cliici"  iiivittul  tlicm  to  smoke  tofjetlior  in 
<,'nititn(lc  for  their  .snt'ety,  ami  to  niinfrle  their  tears  toj;ether  in 
tlicir  sorrow.  It  is  customary  to  pass  the  pipe  around,  each 
takini;'  a  few  whifis  antl,  after  jjfoinfj  round  the  cii'cle,  it  is 
returned  backward,  without  smokinj,'  it,  to  the  master  of  the 
iodj^e.  The  pipe  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  religious  rites 
of  the  natives.  Smoking  is  indulged  in  at  the  opening  of 
nearly  every  ceremony  of  the  midawin  of  the  Ojibways,  and  the 
medicine  man  of   the  tribes  east  and  west  points  his  pipe  to 
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tile  sun  or  sky,  and  then  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 
Tlie  mida  of  the  Ojibways  makes  his  smoke  offering  by  taking  a 
whirt"  and  pointing  the  stem  of  his  pipe  to  the  east;  another 
wliirt",  and  the  stem  is  directed  to  the  south  ;  another  whift*  and 
similar  gesture  in  the  direction  of  the  north ;  a  long  whiff 
taken,  with  an  expression  of  reverence,  and  the  stem  is  directed 
I'lMward  and  upward  to  the  Great  Spirit ;  and  finally  a  whiff, 
and  .^iinilai-  gesture  forward  and  downward  toward  the  earth, 
AS  un  offering  to  Nokomis,  the   grandmother  of  the  universe, 
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aiul  to  those  who  have  passed  to  the  jjreat  beyond.  'I'lie  pipe; 
Htem  is  i're(|ueiitly  carved  and  decorated  witli  feathers,  the 
carvinjfs  sometimes  denotinj^  the  tact  that  several  persons 
belon^iii<;  to  different  ^ens  Hve  in  the  same  liouse  ami  smoke 
the  sam«!  pipe.  Kvfay  Feather  is  sifjnificant,  and  the  sacrcil 
pipes  nuist  he  placed  in  certain  definite  positions,  or  thei-e  iiuiy 
happen  .serious  consequences  to  the  trilje  or  some  mendieis  of 
the  tribe.  If  the  pipe  stem  becomes  clog^^ed  in  smokin<;',  tln' 
pipe-bearer  amonp  some  of  the  tribes  is  killed;  if  it  falls  to 
the  <;round,  or  is  intentionally  kicked  about,  it  is  believed  tliat 
the  pipe-bearer  or  some  prominent  person  will  soon  die.  Wlioi 
attacking  a  herd  of  buffaloes,  or  <^oingout  to  welcome  a  stran^^i  r 
to  the  camp,  a  man  went  out  carryin<j  a  ])ipc.  A  .sacred  jiijio 
placed  between  two  combatants  by  a  proper  person  generally 
ended  a  (piarrel,  or,  if  sent  to  a  ho.stilc  tribe  and  smoked,  secured 
friendship.  When  two  men  belonging  to  diffeient  tribes  met 
on  the  prairie,  if  they  smoked  together,  it  was  a  token  of  peace. 
The  bearer  of  a  sacred  pipe  went  unarmed  to  the  village  of  a 
ho.stile  tribe,  taking  care  to  reach  the  place  in  daylight,  anil 
always  was  he  protected  and  well  treated.  The  sacred  pipes 
are  carried  around  the  circle  of  the  chiefs  when  assend)led  at 
their  council  gatherings.* 

While  every  adult  Indian  is  more  or  less  a  pipe  maker,  there 
are  generally  a  few  persons  who,  by  their  skill  at  moulding  and 
carving,  became  known  as  experts,  and  these  are  employed  liy 
their  fellows  to  make  pipes  for  them.  Among  the  blood  Indians  a 
young  man,  named  Potaina,  alias  Joe  Healey,  has  made  .some 
beautiful  carved  black-stone  jiipe.s,  with  aboriginal  and  modern 
designs.  The  skill  shown  by  some  of  the  pipe  sculptors  is  sur- 
prising when  we  consider  the  fact  that  they  often  carv(>  them 
with  a  knife,  an  old  file  or  a  piece  of  iron.      The  pipes  u.sed  \>y 

*"  Annuiil  RojiDttof  the  Bureau  of  Ethnohigy."  Vol.  III.,  pages  221  L'^T, 
;142,  35«-;}r>y  ;  Vol.  IV.,  page  12!>.  Wilson's  "  Narcotic  Usages,"  in  "  Amer- 
ican Anticjuarian,"  Vol.  XIV.,  page  30.  "  Peahody  Museum  Ueport," 
1884,  pages  JilO,  (.'UIJ.  Fenimore  Cooper's  "The  Pathfinder,"  page  37. 
Hunter'.s  "  Captivity  Among  the  Indians,"  pages  l.'i,  80,  380.  lirmton's 
"  Myths  of  the  New  World,"  i)ageH  72,  183. 
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the  Oiimlias  in  the  Wavviin  or  pipe  dance  can  only  be  made  by 
those  who  liave  i^iven  away  horses,  been  valiant  in  battle  or 
prudent  in  counsel.  No  other  person  can  enjoy  the  honor  of 
makinjj  these  pipes.  Dr.  Wilson  niention-s  an  old  Chip})eway 
livin<^  on  Great  Manitoulin  Islan<l  in  Lake  Huron,  who  was 
known  as  the  Pipe  Maker,  because  of  his  ^^reat  artistic  ability. 
With  an  old  saw,  made  by  himself  from  a  bit  of  iron  hoop, 
he  carved  some  ])eautiful  pipes,  usinrr  the  lilack  pipe  stone  of 
Lake  Huron,  the  white  {lipe  stone  of  St.  Joseph's  Island  and 
the  red  pipe  stone  of  the  famous  Red  Sttme  Quai'ry. 

There  are  men  specially  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  sacred 
pipes,  whose  persons  are  held  sacred  and  are  entitled  to  privileges 
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helonifing  to  their  office.  Horses  are  provided  by  some  of  the 
tribes  for  transporting  the  pipes  when  the  Indians  are  travel- 
ling. The  women  are  not  allowed  to  touch  the  pipes,  nor  even 
to  witne.ss  the  ceremony  of  uncovering,  them.  The  council  is 
opened  by  the  pipe-bearers  tilling  the  pipes,  after  repeating  a 
tnnuula,  and  handing  them  to  the  principal  chiefs.  If  any  of 
the  laws  relating  to  the  sacred  pipes  are  broken,  the  pipe-bearer 
will  a.ssuredly  die  within  a  short  time.* 

*  Wilson's  "  Narcotic  Usfigus,"  piigo  ;{.'{7.  Contributions  to  "  American 
Ktliuology,"  Vol.  VI.  pages  3,  4,  471,  ()(i3.  "Th,  i  Annual  Report  of  the 
llureau  of  Ethnology,"  pages  222  224,  2;{0,  231,  23'J,  241,  245,  249,  363. 
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The  tobacco  pouches,  somctiinoH  called  tire  \nig»,  aw  usually 
iiiadf  of  the  skins  of  animals,  oruainented  vvitli  poix'upine  (|uills, 
beads  and  feathera,  but  in  later  years,  especially  anicjug  the 
Crees  and  8aulteaux  of  the  far  north,  elaborate  designs  are 
sewn  with  silk.  The  Blackfeet,  Crees  and  Ojibways  make  some 
beautiful  pouches.  Significant  fi<;ures  are  drawn  upon  some  of 
them.  A  sacred  war  pouch  is  also  used  as  a  means  of  makiiirr 
peace  with  a  hostile  tribe,  and  the  bearer  is  safe  even  when 
travelliuf^  unarmed  through  the  territory  of  the  enemy.  The 
Point  Barrow  Eskimos  make  their  tobacco  pouches  of  wolverine 
fur  elaborately  ornamented  with  borders  of  different  colonel 
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skin.  The  common  pouch  is  fastened  to  the  belt  of  the  Indian 
and  contains  tobacco,  pipe  and  stem,  kinne-kinick  and  matches.* 
Although  the  Indians  are  believed  to  have  taught  the  white 
man  the  use  of  tobacco,  many  of  the  northern  and  western 
Indians,  including  the  Eskimos,  are  indebted  to  the  white  man 
for  its  extensive  use,  and  even  for  its  introduction  among  tlieni. 
The  western  Denes  and  Eskimos  knew  nothing  of  tobacco  until 
the  advent  of  the  white  man.  The  Petuns  of  Ontario  and  other 
tribes,  however,  had  large  fields  of  tobacco,  which  they  grew  for 

f'Peabody  Museum  Report,"  1884,    pages   311,    3;}2,  333.      Loskiel, 
Vol.  I. ,  page  51,   "  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  Bureau  of,Ethnology,"  page  (19. 
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tht-'ir  own  use  and  to  snpply  the  othiT  Indian  triht's.  The 
Iii<lians  of  Pu^et  Sonnd  knew  nothin;^  of  it  till  tlie  white  man 
lirouj^ht  it  anjon;^  tliem.  The  0)il)way.s,  nlon<;  with  other  ti"il)es, 
ii[)pear  to  have  used  it  before  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
white  race.  A  narcotic  plant  was^j^rown  and  in  use  among  some 
triltes  of  Indians  which  they  rejectctl  when  tohacco  could  be 
olituined  more  easily.  The  Haidas  of  British  Columbia  culti- 
vated an<l  chewed  the  huidakwul-ra,  which  they  sold  to  neigh- 
In  )rin(;  tribes.  Prof.  Drtwson  says,  "To  prepare  the  plant  for 
for  use,  it  was  dricfl  over  the  tire  on  a  littli'  framework,  Hnely 
linrned  in  a  stone  mortar,  and  then  pressed  into  cocks.  It  does 
not  appear  that  they  smoked  it,  but  being  mixed  up  with  a 
little  lime,  prepared  by  burning  clam  shells,  was  either  chewed 
or  held  in  the  cheek."* 

When  the  Indians  of  the  west  are  passing  by  a  mysterious  stone 
on  the  prairie,  or  the  northern  men  are  about  to  run  a  dangerous 
nipitl,  they  make  an  otiering  of  tobacco.  Pipes  and  tobacco  are 
placed  in  the  lodges  with  the  dead  warriors,  and  sometimes  a 
young  persons  will  l)eg  for  a  piece  of  bread  or  tobacco,  that  they 
may  be  taken  to  the  friends  who  have  joined  the  great  majority. 
The  Blackfeet  will  till  a  pipe  at  night  and  hold  it  outside  the 
lodge  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  may  enjoy  a  smoke. 

The  savage  folk  do  not  use  tobacco  alone,  but  mix  it  with  an 
ingredient.  The  Point  Barrow  Eskimos  mix  finely  chopped 
willow  twigs,  in  the  propoi'tion  of  two  parts  of  wood  to  one  of 
to1)acco ;  the  ancient  Mexicans  mixed  liquid  amber  with  their 
tobacco,  and  our  modern  Indians  xine  the  inner  bark  of  the  red 
willow  or  the  leaves  of  cranberry  or  winterberry.  The  leaves 
of  the  winterberry  are  called  by  the  Ojibways  pahgezegun,  which 
means  "  anyttiing  mi  ced,"'  i>ut  the  cranberry  leaf  and  willow 


*"  Iroquois  Book  of  F;ites,"  pnge  171.  "Smithsonian  Anthropological 
Papers,"  page  tiilO.  "  Annua'  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  Vol. 
VI.,  page  G13  ;  Vol.  VII.,  pages  2G1,  263;  Vol.  IX.,  pages  65-72.  "Tran- 
sactions of  the  Canadian  Institute,"  Vol.  VII.,  pages  30-38.  Hunter's 
"  Cai)tivity  Among  the  Indians,"  pages  343,  424.  "American  Anti- 
quarian," Vol.  IX.,  page  219;  Vol.  XII.,  pages  48-50;  Vol.  XIII.,  page 
3'28  ;  Vol.  XIV.,  page  213  ;  Vol.  XV.,  page  251. 
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bark  are  called  kinne-kinick,  wliich  signifies  "  he  mixes."  The 
Omahas  have  a  mixture  called  ninigahi,  meaning  "  to  mix  witli 
tobacco,"  which  is  "  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  dogwood, 
and  dried  in  narrow  strips  over  the  tire,  on  a  sieve  shaped  like  a 
battle-door,  and  made  by  interlacing  thin  pieces  of  wood.  Tlie 
dried  curled  strips  are  powdered  between  the  fingers."  Kinne- 
kinick,  sometimes  called  killikinick,  is  an  Ojibway  term,  wliicli 


INDIAN   CLAY    PIPE    (PULL   SIZE).     . 

is  applied  to  the  toViacco  and  ingredients  by  the  Ojibways,  and  is 
now  applied  generally  by  white  people  to  the  ingredients  alone.* 
Pipe  dances  are  performed  among  some  of  the  tribes,  notably 
the  Wawan  or  pipe  dance  of  the  Omahas,  which  was  au  ancient 
custom,  made  for  the  purpose  of  exclianging  possessions  and 

*  Wilson's  "Narcotic  Usages,"  pa<;e  254.  Contributions  to  "American 
Ethnology,"  Vol.  VI.,  page  474.  "  Peabody's  Museum  Report,"  1884, 
page  'MO.  "  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  Vol.  IX.,  pages  69-72. 
"American  Anti([uarian,    Vol.  IX.,  page  21.'{ ;  Vol.  XL,  page  349. 
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living  and  receiving  lienors,  a  ceremony  in  some  of  its  details 
resembling  the  potlach  of  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia  and 
the  sun  dance  of  the  Blackfeet.  When  Lieutenant-Governor 
Morris  made  the  treaties  at  Forts  Carleton  and  Pitt  in  1876, 
tliere  was  performed  by  the  Indians  a  pipe  dance,  or  the  dance 
of  the  pipe  stem.  The  chiefs,  medicine  men  and  singers  of  the 
camp  of  Crees  at  Fort  Pitt  advanced  toward  the  Governor's  tent 
in  a  large  semi-circle,  preceded  by  about  twenty  warriora  on 
l>orse-back,  who  sang  and  shouted  as  they  went  through  vari- 
ous striking  evolutions.  When  within  tifty  yards  of  the  tent 
they  halted,  and  those  on  foot  sat  down  upon  blankets  spread 
on  the  gx'ound  for  their  convenience.  The  bearer  of  the  stem 
was  named  "  The  man  you  strike  on  the  back."  This  man 
carried  in  his  hand  a  large  and  gorgeously  adorned  pipe 
stem,  and  walking  slowly  along  the  semi-cii*cle,  he  advanced  to 
the  front,  raised  the  stem  to  the  sky,  then  slowly  turned  it  to- 
ward the  north,  south,  east  and  west.  He  tl:en  returned  to  the 
group  seated  on  the  ground,  handed  the  stem  to  one  of  the 
young  men,  who  commenced  a  low  chant,  at  the  same  time  per- 
forming a  ceremonial  dance,  accompanied  by  the  drums  and 
singing  of  the  men  and  women  in  the  background.  This  dance 
was  subseciuently  performed  at  Fort  Carlton  with  four  pipes, 
tlie  singers,  dancei-s  and  riders  being  more  numerous.  After 
the  pipes  were  stroked  by  the  commissioners,  they  were  pre- 
sented to  each  of  them  to  be  smoked,  and  then  laid  upon  the 
table,  covered  with  calico  and  cloth,  and  returned  to  the  pipe- 
Ijeai'ers.  The  stroking  of  the  pipe  stem  by  the  Governor  and 
commissioners  signitied  that  they  accepted  tiie  friendship  of  the 
tribe.  The  pipe  is  a  symbol  of  peace,  and  the  place  assigned 
to  it  in  tlieir  treaties,  councils  and  religious  festivals  lifts  it  out 
of  the  plane  of  recreation,  which  is  to  them  not  merely  an  agent 
of  simulation,  but  a  mediator  and  a  bond  of  friendship  among 
men.* 

*  Morris'  "  Indian  Treaties,"  pages  183,  190,  108  ;  "  Peabody's  Museum 
Report,"  1884,  page  308.  "Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology," 
Vol.  VII.,  pages  152-153.  "Aboriginal  Pipes,"  an  illustrated  article  in 
Toronto  Daily  Mail  Supplement,  Feb.  2,  1895. 
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CHURCH    AND    CAMP. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  LODGES. 


THE  aborigines  of  America  have  ever  been  impressed  with 
rehgious  influence.  Looking  out  over  the  broad  sea  of 
the  Infinite,  the  great  questions  of  life  have  troubled  tlieir 
hearts.  In  the  stillness  of  the  forest  and  amid  the  immensity 
of  the  prairies,  they  have  asked,  "  Whence  came  we  ? "  and 
"Whither  are  we  going?'  Impressed  with  a  sense  of  their 
dependence  upon  some  higher  power,  they  have  sought  liim  in 
the  sun,  and  hoped  to  propitiate  their  gods  who  dwelt  in  the 
strangely-shaped  stones  that  dotted  the  prairies,  the  contorted 
trees  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  or  who  presided  over  the 
boisterous  rapids  of  the  wild  mountain  stream.* 

Devoted  Christian  men,  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  wel- 
fai'e  of  their  fellowmen,  I'ed  or  white,  follow^ed  in  the  footsteps 
of  Champlain  in  their  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  the 
Indians,  From  the  shores  of  Spain,  France  and  Englaiid 
honest,  learned  and  faithful  teachers  of  righteousness  found 
their  way  across  the  stormy  Atlantic,  to  the  shores  of  the  new 
w^orld,  where  the  natives  of  America  greeted  them  as  friends, 
and  made  them  welcome  to  their  hearts  and  homes.  Intrepid 
missionaries,  like  Brebeuf  and  Jc  -^ues,  came  to  New  France 
and  following  the  trail  of  the  natives  of  Canada,  along  the 
rivers  and  through  the  forests,  sought  to  tell  the  savages  the  story 
of  the  ages,  that  they  might  win  them  from  the  warpath  to 

*Pilling's  "American  Indifin  Bibliographies." 
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become  humble  disciples  of  the  Cross.  Las  Casas,  the  Roman 
Catholic  protector  of  the  Indians,  followed  the  adventurous 
Columbus  to  the  homes  of  the  red  men,  and  tau<fht  them  zeal- 
ously the  way  to  life.  When  unable  to  enter  the  camps  of  the 
liostile  Indians,  he  taught  Indian  traders  the  story  of  God's  love 
from  creation's  primal  day  to  the  ascension  of  tlie  Son  of  Man,  and 
translating  it  into  the  tongue  of  the  natives  and  setting  it  to 
music,  instructed  the  traders  to  sing  it  in  the  camps.  When  the 
day's  trading  was  over  the  tradei-s  sat  upon  the  ground  and  sang 
the  wondrous  song,  keeping  time  upon  native  instruments  of 
music.  As  the  Indians  listened  with  intense  earnestness  they 
urged  the  singers  to  sing  it  over  again,  and  continuously  they  re- 
peated it  every  night  for  a  whole  week.  The  Bible  song  and  story 
(lid  its  work  effectively,  for  the  chiefs  requested  Las  Casas  and 
his  brother  missionaries  to  visit  them  and  teach  tlie  people  more 
of  these  spiritual  truths.  Obedient  to  the  call,  they  went  and 
won  the  hearts  of  the  natives  for  Christ  and  his  religion. 

John  Eliot,  the  Protestant  apostle  of  the  Indians,  left  his 
English  home  and  came  to  Massachusetts  eleven  years  a''f'/er  the 
Mayflower  landed  with  the  noble  band  of  pilgrim  fathers.  The 
seal  of  the  colony  was  an  Indian  holding  a  label  in  his  mouthy 
with  the  inscription,  "  Come  over  and  help  us." 

A  deep  impression  was  made  upon  the  mind  of  John  Eliot 
on  beholding  the  condition  of  the  natives,  and  he  threw  hiaiself 
with  great  energy  into  the  work  of  aiding  them  in  material  and 
spiritual  things.  He  studied  the  language  of  the  natives,  and 
began  translating  ti  xcts  and  portions  of  the  Bible.  He  was  one 
of  the  three  memljrs  chosen  to  prepai-c  a  new  version  of  the 
Psalms  of  David  in  English  metre,  which  was  published  in  1640, 
and,  as  the  first  K  -^k  printed  in  the  English-American  colonies, 
is  known  as  the  Bay  Psalm  Book.  He  began  his  missionary 
labors  among  the  Massachusetts  Indians,  and  it  was  about  164S 
that  he  earnestly  set  about  studying  their  language.  He  trans- 
lated Genesis,  Matthew  and  a  few  Psalms,  which  were  printed 
between  1055  and  1658.  The  New  Testament  was  finished  at 
the  press  in  1()61,  and  the  whole  Bil)le  in  1()()8.  The  Indians, 
old  and  young,  read  it  with  avidity.     A  native  church  was 
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organized,  and  the  .students  from  Eliot's  school  were  so  success- 
ful in  declaring  the  Truth  to  tlieir  fellows  that  there  were 
fourteen  praying  towns  in  existence  and  more  than  a  thousand 
native  Christians.  A  jirimer,  grannnar,  catecliism  and  several 
small  religious  books  were  prepared,  so  that  the  Indians  were 
supplied  with  a  native  literature,  and  those  who  desired  to 
study  the  language  could  do  so  by  the  aid  of  the  grammar. 
War,  disease  and  absorption  swept  the  Indians  off,  the  language 
gave  place  to  the  use  of  English,  until  not  a  single  descendant 
remained. 

Twenty-six  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Bible  and  twenty- 
eight  of  the  second  are  known  to  be  in  existence,  and  others 
may  yet  be  traced,  the  sole  remnant,  with  a  few  copies  of  his 
other  works,  of  the  arduous  labors  of  this  devoted  man,  who 
died  at  Roxbury  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  with  a 
prayer  on  his  lips  for  the  success  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
Indians.  To  the  Bible  in  the  Masso,chusetts  language  belongs 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  Bible  printed  on  the  American 
continent. 

Large  portions  of  the  Bible  have  been  printed  in  many  of  tlie 
native  languages,  and  the  whole  Bible  has  been  issued  in  the 
Massachusetts,  Cree,  Sioux,  and  Greenland  Eskimo  languages. 

Dr.  S.  R.  Riggs  labored  among  the  Sioux  for  fifty  years, 
passing  through  the  trying  period  of  the  Minnesota  massacre, 
and  lived  to  see  schools  and  churches  established  among  his 
people.  With  the  assistance  of  his  fellow-laborer.  Dr.  William- 
son, he  translated  the  Bible  into  the  language  of  the  Santee 
Sioux,  and  its  teachings  have  sustained  and  guided  the  people 
amid  the  temptations  and  hardships  of  a  nomadic  life. 

In  our  Canadian  North- West,  James  Evans  invented  the 
syllabic  system  of  the  Cree  language,  and  H.  B.  Sinclair  and 
Henry  B.  Steinhauer  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Cree  language. 
Dr.  Mason  and  his  wife,  assisted  by  Sinclair  and  Steinhauer, 
translated  the  Bible  which  Dr.  Mason  took  with  him  to  England 
and  was  publishe(J  ])y  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societ}'. 
Translations  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  made  for  the  use 
of  the  Cree  Indians  by  missionaries  M'ho  have  labored  among 
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them,  including  Bishop  Horden,  of  Moosonee,  and  a  Roman 
Catliolic  version  by  Father  Lacombc.  Archdeacon  Hunter  and 
his  wife  transhxted  the  o;reater  part  of  the  New  Testament  in 
tlie  same  language.  The  different  subtribes  included  in  the 
Cree  Confederacy  are  supplied  with  native  literature  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  Canada. 

The  Ojibways  have  not  been  forgotten  by  tliose,  who  labored 
among  them  and  sought  their  welfare,  having  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  three  separate  translations,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
Old  Testament.  There  have  been  several  zealous  translators 
among  the  Ojibways  since  the  days  of  Jones,  Jacobs  and  Dr. 
O'Meara.  As  the  natives  sat  around  the  camp  fires  in  the 
forests  of  Ontario,  they  read  and  listened  to  the  teachings  of 
the  great  Book,  and  many  a  swarthy  sou  vowed  to  follow  the 
Man  of  Nazareth  and  become  a  new  man.  Touched  witli  the 
sacred  fire  which  fell  upon  their  souls,  they  travelled  long  dis- 
tances to  attend  camp  meetings,  and  many  notable  scenes  were 
witnessed  by  the  worshippers  who  assembled  in  the  leafy  tem- 
ple to  sing  the  praises  of  their  God. 

Dr.  Silas  T.  Rand,  the  eminent  Micmac  scholar  and  mission- 
ary, labored  for  many  years  among  the  Micmacs  of  Nova 
Scotia  translating  hymns,  prayers,  and  religious  tracts  for  the 
use  of  the  Indians.  He  compiled  an  elaborate  dictionary  of 
the  language,  and  translated  a  large  portion  of  the  Bible. 
Among  the  Six  Nation  Indians  the  New  Testament,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Old  has  been  translated  into  the  Mohawk  lan- 
guage. Among  the  Indian  tribes  of  our  Dominion  portions  of 
the  Bible  liave  been  translated  into  Seneca,  Iroquois,  Huron, 
Pottawotomi,  Malicete,  Abnaki,  Shawnee,  Blackfoot,  Ottawa, 
Delaware  and  Eskimo ;  and  in  the  far  north,  in  Taculli, 
Tukudh,  Slave,  Chippewayan,  Beaver  and  Tinne. 

When  Chief  Joseph,  of  Oka,  was  cast  into  prison,  he  spent 
his  solitary  hours  in  translating  the  gospels  and  some  hymns 
into  the  Iroquois  tongue.  Some  of  the  Cree  Indians  have 
learned  to  read  the  Bible  in  a  few  days  by  the  help  of  Evan's 
syllabic  characters,  as  they  sat  by  the  camp  fires  when  out  on 
their  hunting  expeditions,  taught  by  the  members  of  their  own 
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trilic,  without  the  intervention  of  the  white  man.  When  they 
liave  separated  to  travel  in  different  paths,  thoy  have  divided 
tlieir  Bible  in  portions,  that  each  nii<jfht  have  a  share  and  be 
iible  to  enjoy  the  con.solations  of  roadinj.,'  the  Book  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  northern  woods.  'I'liey  have  carried  these  sacred 
books  with  them  wherever  they  have  gone,  not  as  a  talisman, 
to  guard  them  in  hours  of  danger,  but  as  a  guide  and  teacher, 
to  lead  them  in  the  way  of  truth.  The  hr.rdy  sons  of  the  great 
snowland  have  listened  to  its  precepts  from  the  lips  of  intrepid 
missionaries,  who  have  followed  the  Indian  trails  along  the 
Yukon  and  Peel  river.s.  In  the  snow  hut  of  the  Eskimo  the 
Book  has  l)een  a  harbinger  of  peace,  bringing  light  and  joy  to 
darkened  minds.  No  more  thrilling  tales  have  ever  been  told 
than  those  we  have  read  and  listened  to,  of  the  long  S)iow 
journeys  of  the  faithful  and  isolated  mi.s.«ionary  toilers  who 
liave  sought  out  the  lone  lodi,.?  on  the  prairie,  and  the  scat- 
tei'ed  camps  along  the  rivers  ard  in  the  forests,  to  read  to  the 
aged  savage  folk  the  story  <jf  grace  and  love,  unseen  and  some- 
times forgotten  by  their  brethren  in  the  cities  of  the  east,  but 
they  sought  not,  and  indeed  cared  little,  for  the  applause  of 
men :  the  woi*k  was  too  impressive,  and  the  intensity  of  tlieir 
zeal  sustained  them,  as  they  taaght  for  iunnortality,  like 
Apelles,  the  sculptor,  and  longed  only  to  live  and  toil  for  men. 

The  influence  of  the  Bible  has  been  felt  far  and  near  among 
the  wigwams  and  lodges  of  the  red  men,  and  the  savage  folk 
have  learned  through  its  teachings  to  forsake  the  dreary  paths 
of  error  and  superstition,  rejoicing  in  a  hope  that  is  stronger 
than  death,  as  it  reaches  the  land  beyond  the  river.  In  the 
liome  of  the  Northern  Lights,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Rock}'  ]\rountains,  the  light  of  the  celestial  land  has  dawned 
upon  the  souls  that  wei'c  weary  of  sin,  and  out  of  darkness 
have  they  been  led  into  the  light  and  glory  of  God.  When  the 
mists  have  rolled  away  we  shall  see  the  tears  of  thousands  of 
American  aborigines  who  have  found  their  way  to  God  through 
the  study  of  the  Christian  revelation  in  the  translations  made 
into  the  Indian  tom-ues. 
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THE  doo:med  race. 

The  answer  to  the  (lue.stionof  popuhxtion  in  relation  to  native 
races  is  not  imifonii,  and  must  l»e  ([ualified,  as  there  does  not 
exist  a  pure  raci',  for  fll  are  in  a  great  measure  mixed,  chanf,fcd 
Ity  contact  with  trihes  and  individuals,  influenced  by  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  othei'  people,  and  therefore  in  a  slight 
degree  in  a  state  of  transition. 

There  are  stages  of  progression  and  retrogression  amonjj; 
nations  and  tribes,  and  the  same  is  true  of  confederacies  and 
races.  During  the  spring  tinie  of  a  nation  there  is  rapid 
development,  increase  in  population  and  buoyancy  of  spirit, 
evidenced  by  activity  in  commerce  or  war,  or  the  advancements 
of  the  arts  of  peace.  So  soon  as  a  superior  power  breaks  the 
spirit,  by  fair  or  foul  means,  the  alluring  fancies  of  a  false 
civiliziation,  undermining  the  morals  of  the  people  and  destroy- 
ing the  patriotic  zeal,  the  nation,  or  tribe,  rapidly  decays. 
There  is  witnessed  a  tendency  to  extinction  among  all  savage 
nations,  and  notal)ly  amongst  the  American  tribes  who  are  the 
hdrsof  a  deteriorating  civilization.*  Upon  the  eastern  coast 
of  Yucatan  lies  the  Island  of  Cozumel,  where  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  when  the  Spanish  conquerors  arrived,  the 
popiilation  numbered  one  hundred  thousand,  besides  fifty 
thousand  pilgrims  annually  visited  the  shrines.  A  mere  hand- 
ful of  people  now  reside  there,  while  vestiges  of  ancient  dwell- 
ings are  strewn  among  the  .soil.-f-  Witness  the  tendency  to 
decay  amongst  the  aboriginal  population  of  the  State  of  Guate- 
mala, which  numbers  now  about  half  a  million  souls  of  pure  or 
nearly  pure  l>lood,  whereas,  at  the  conquest  the  native  population 
was  denser  than  at  present.;):  No  less  an  observer  than  David 
Zeisberger,  who  spent  fifty  years  among  the  Indians,  believed 
that  the  struggle  between  civilization  and  barbarism  would 
ultimately  lead  to  the  extermination  of  the  Indians.    The  tribes 

* WHshington  Irving's  "Astoria,"  page  175.     Julia  McNair   Wright's 
"  Brick's  from  Babel,"  page  1.55. 
t  Alice  D.  le  Plongeon's  "  Here  and  There  in  Yucatan,"  page  30. 
I  Brinton's  "  Annals  of  the  Cakchiquels,"  page  21. 
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iunoiigst  whom  he  labored  were  not  as  po})ulou8  in  liis  time  as 
in  previous  years,  arising'  in  a  great  measure  from  war  and 
immorality.*  The  Mound-Builders  and  Cliff-Dwellers  have  dis- 
a[)peared.  The  descendants  of  the  Pueblos  are  a  mere  handful 
to  the  numerous  hosts  of  ancient  days.  The  Toltecs,  after  hav- 
in<f  extended  their  sway  over  the  remotest  borders  of  the 
Anahuac,  became  greatly  reduced  by  famine,  pestilence,  and 
uiiHUCce.ssful  wars,  and  finally  disappeared  silently  and  mysteri- 
ously, leaving  no  remains  of  their  history,  but  what  may  be 
;,'athered  from  the  legends  of  the  natives  which  succeeded  them.f 
Evidences  of  decay  are  seen  amongst  the  tribes  on  every  island 
and  continent.  Within  the  past  hundred  years  every  vestige  of 
the  native  population  of  Tasmania  has  disappeared,  and  the 
native  Australian,  with  the  various  tribes  on  the  coasts  of 
Australia,  nuist  soon  be  numbered  amongst  the  things  of  the 
\)&nt.l  Lady  Brassey,  in  her  "  Last  Voyage  of  the  Sunbeam," 
says,  of  the  natives  of  Axistralia  :  "  The  aboriginals  are  rapidly 
(lying  out  as  a  pure  race,  and  most  of  the  younger  ones  are  half- 
breeds."  In  1835  the  ratives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  num- 
bered two  hundred  and  ten,  and  in  1848  only  thirty-eight 
survived.  The  Hawaiians  are  doomed  in  a  very  short  time  to 
pass  away,  leaving  a  hybrid  race  to  perpetuate  their  memory 
for  a  few  decades,  when  they,  too,  will  become  absorbed  by  the 
more  powerful  races.  When  Captain  Cook  explored  the  islands 
lie  fixed  the  number  of  the  people  at  four  hundred  thousand. 
In  half  a  century  they  numbered  one-half;  and  thirty-seven 
years  ago,  when  the  first  accurate  census  was  taken,  there  were 
only  eighty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-three.  In 
1878  there  were  only  forty-four  thousand  and  eighty-eight 
natives ;  in  1 884,  only  forty  thousand  and  fourteen,  and  now 
there  I'emain  thirty-six  thousand.^ 

The  Maories  of  New  Zealand — once  a  strong,  healthy  and 
manly  race — and  the  Laplanders  are  on  the  eve  of  extinction. 

*  "  Life  of  David  Zeisberger,"  pages  42,  47. 
tPrescott's  "Conquest  of  Mexico,"  Vol.  I.,  pages  34,  35. 
I  The  Canadian  Journal,  November,  185(5,. page  511. 
§  G.  F.  Eitch,  in  tlie  Cosmopolitan. 
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The  FiJiaiiH  arc  <li'cliiiiu<^  in  miinbcrs,  as  sliowu  l>y  thr  ificiitcr 
nuiiiliLT  of  deaths  than  Mrtli.s  ircunk'd  in  the  rej^nster.s  of  the 
little  townH  kept  l)y  native  scribes ;  yet,  we  hope  that  such  a  tine 
race  of  people  may  be  saved  from  total  extinction.  The  cmI- 
culations  made  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  several  of  the  leauin;,^ 
cities  n])Oii  the  American  continent  reveal  to  us  the  fact  tluit 
the  death  rate  amongst  the  nej^ro  race  is  veiy  hinh,  nnicli 
greatei'  than  amonfjst  the  white  people,  and  xniless  steps  are 
taken  to  prevent  this  loss  there  must  lollow  a  slow  but  sui'e 
evanishment  of  the  colored  race. 

Many  of  the  council  tires  of  ♦^.he  American  tribes  are  extiii- 
jiuishtMl,  the  railroad  traverses  tiie  sites  of  the  Indian  villaifes, 
und  the  location  of  the  mission  chapel,  where  Hocked  Innuli'eiis 
of  red  nien  t(j  listen  to  the  ii'lssionary,  is  now  of  interest  to  the 
anti(juary.  "  Alono- tlu^  Tuscarawas  and  the  Walkosding,  the 
Muskingum,  Hockhocking,  and  Sciato,  not  a  solitary  ludi.ui 
lodge  remains:  from  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  blufls  df 
the  '  Beautiful  River,'  not  a  remnant  of  the  Lenni-Lennpe  can 
be  found." 

The  towns  of  praying  Indians  in  the  ]\[assachusetts  and  Fly- 
mouth  colonies  ha\e  passed  away.  Of  the  two  thoiusand  five 
hundred  converts,  under  the  care  of  John  Eliot  and  his  co- 
laborers,  not  a  descendant  of  unmixe<l  ])lood  remains  to-cl.iy. 
Some  of  the  tribes  of  Indians  were  almost  exterminated  during 
King  Philips  war.  Less  than  thirty  years  after  John  Eliot's 
death,  the  Indian  church  in  his  beloved  Natick  became  extinct, 
and  the  native  language  was  no  longer  used  for  the  records  of 
the  town.*  Oidy  a  mere  handful  remain  of  the  powerful 
Garratine,  or  Penobscot,  and  PassanuKjuoddy  tribes  in  the  State 
of  Maine. 

There  are  some  writers  who  maintain  that  the  Indians  are 
increasing  in  number.  From  the  changed  conditions  of  the 
tribes  we  should  naturally  expect  a  large  and  steady  increase. 
Instead  of  the  ravages  of  war,  tribe  fighting  against  tribe, 
warrioi's  continually  on  the  warpath  in  quest  of  scalps,  thciv 
is   peace.      The   periods   of   want   followed    by  savage   feasts 

♦Pilling's  "  Bibliographic  Noten  on  Eliot's  Indian  Bible,"  pages  50-58. 
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I'oiitinuod  (lay  and  nij,'lit  without  ccsHatloii  arc  now  n'placcil  ]>y 
ii';;iilar  .supplies  of  ;,'()o<l  Food.  Unskilful  "  medicine  men"  have 
no  occupation  except  amonj^  the  non-treaty  Indians,  who  still 
wander  in  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  practical 
surifeon  and  physician  attends  to  the  needs  of  the  siek  upon 
the  Re.servations;  and  whei-e,  in  former  years,  lar;^e  nund)ersdied 
from  the  most  common  and  simple  disea.ses,  few  now  fall  a  pre^ 
to  these  ailments.  The  records  of  the  Indian  I^epartments 
show  an  increase  in  pojailation,  and  the  untrained  observer  is 
apt  to  conclude  from  this,  that  the  red  men  are  becoming  •  ry 
populous.  Upon  the  (iM.ilysis  of  the  census  returns  depends  the 
answer  to  the  (|uestion  of  inci-ease  or  <lecrease. 

A  singular  neak  of  nature  is  witne.ssed  amon<^.st  the  Senii- 
noles,  who  are  increasinj;,  in  the  fact  that  although  there  are 
Indian  and  negro  half-breeds,  there  are  no  white  half-breeils, 
and  though  they  are  a  polygamous  society,  there  are  more 
male  children  than  female  born,  and  already  there  are  more 
males  than  females  amongst  them.  What  the  ett'ect  of  this  will 
he  in  the  future  it  is  hard  to  .say.* 

The  majority  of  the  people  in  the  Old  and  New  World  are  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  growth  of  the  red  race,  and  ai'e  unani- 
mous in  theii-  agreement  with  the  .sentiments  of  President 
(J.  S.  (Jrant,  who  wrote,  "  I  do  not  believe  our  C'reator  ever 
placed  tlie  different  races  of  men  on  this  earth  witli  the  view  of 
the  stronger  exerting  all  his  energies  in  exterminating  the 
weaker." 

There  are  mimerous  .scientists  and  philanthropists  who  reiter- 
ate the  utterance  of  Gold.smith,  "  It  is  undeniable  that  th(,' 
American  race  is  tending  to  extinction."  Such  a  pessimistic 
theory  as  this  is  not  plea.sant  to  contemplate,  but  if  it  is  borne 
nut  1)y  facts,  nothing  but  good  can  come  from  it.  There  must 
inevitably  follow  a  change  of  policy  in  agreement  with  the 
ultimate  issue  which  may  hasten  or  retard  the  progress  toward 
the  end,  as  is  deenied  best  in  the  interests  of  the  race  and 
society.  What  are  the  facts  in  I'elation  to  some  of  the  United 
States  Indians  ?     When  Lewis  and  Clarke  visited  the  Hidatsa 


*  "  Annual  Report  of  tho  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  1883-84,  page  479. 
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ludmns  they  were  said  to  number  two  thousand  five  Imndred  ; 
in  Catlin's  time,  about  1S30,  there  were  only  one  thousand  five 
Jiundred,  and  in  the  Indian  Bureau  Report  of  1888,  there 
remained,  all  told,  five  hundred  and  two  persons.  Dr.  Barrows' 
t'stimate  (tf  n  decrease  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  tliousand  since 
Ila20,  n.nd  of  two  thousand  per  annum  during  the  past  eighteen 
Tiiars.  appears  startling.  We  do  not  think  the  estimate  of 
live  lumdred  and  twenty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
xwo  in  1820  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  for  the 
present  time  can  form  a  true  comparison,  because  of  the  difficulty 
ui  the  early  years  of  the  Indian  Departments  obtaining  a  correct 
census.  In  the  early  days  of  missionary  work  among  the  red 
njen.  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  numbered  many  thou- 
sands within  some  single  tribes,  and  there  were  schools  and 
cliurches  all  over  the  land,  but  in  1885,  there  were  only  two 
tliousand  four  liundred  members  on  twenty-three  different 
missions,  and  these  comprised  the  whole  field  of  operations,  with 
st^'en  thousand  five  hundred  in  the  Indian  territory. 

Fragments  of  the  tiibes  are  to  be  found  in  the  Indian  terri- 
Xorv,  but  these  represent  large  and  powerful  bodies  of  Indians 
wliich  once  existeil  in  the  land.*  Morgan  estimated  the  Iw- 
ifunis  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  inimber  not  less  than 
"Twenty-fivi'  thousand  souls.*f  Pennsylvania  was  essentially  the 
liome  of  the  red  mei\  in  the  days  of  William  Penn,  wliere 
numerous  tribes  dwelt,  but  within  a  few  yeai-s  white  settlt-rs 
l>eeanie  numerous,  purchasing  land  from  Thomas  and  Jolin 
Penn.  who  had  their  land  office  at  Philadelphia  in  1745,  and 
toward  the  limits  of  the  State  there  roamed  broken  remnant.s  oi 
iormer  nations,  even  dwelling  together  in  the  same  wigwams. 
Zeisberger  found  Mohicans,  Shawanese  and  Delawares  livinj^ 
together  on  the  Su-sijuehanna.  The  advance  of  the  white  man 
drove  the  Delawares  into  the  reces.ses  of  the  western  wilderness.;^ 
The  French  Colonial  authorities,  in  a  report  made  to  the  lionu- 
(.-iovernment  in  IT.'iG,  as.serted  that  there  were  no  less  than  onu 
hundred  and  three  nations,  comprising  sixteen  thousand  four 

*  Gospd  ill  all  Lntid.t,  July,  1885,  pHge  324. 
+  Mor^im'a  "  Irocjuois  Loiigiio." 
I  "'  Life  of  Zeisberger,"  page  08-72. 
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luimlred  and  three  warriors,  and  ei<^hty-two  thousand  souls, 
under  their  control.* 

When  Principal  Grant  travelled  over  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
West  he  wrote:  "It  may  l)e  said  that,  do  what  we  like,  the 
Indians,  as  a  race,  must  eventually  die  out.  It  is  not  unlikely. 
Almost  all  the  Indians  in  the  North-West  are  scrofulous.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  LTnited  States  and  in  Canada  they 
t'xist,  in  not  a  few  cases,  as  Christianized,  self-supporting  com- 
nmnities,  and  have  multiplied  and  pro.spered." 

In  Alta,  California,  the  white  population  in  1831  did  not 
exceed  four  thousand  five  hundred,  while  the  Indians  of  the 
twenty-one  missions  amounted  to  nineteen  tiiousand,  and  in 
1.S42  the  white  race  had  increased  to  seven  thousand,  and  the 
red  men  had  decreased  to  about  five  thousand.-?-  The  Hon. 
B.  D.  Wilson,  of  Los  Angeles,  in  his  report  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment in  1853,  stated  that  "  In  1830  there  were  living  in  the 
twenty-one  missions  in  California  some  twenty  thousand  or 
tliirtv  thousand  Indians,  livinjji;  comfortable  and  industrious 
li\  es  under  the  conti'ol  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers."  There  are 
not  five  thousand  Indians  to-day  in  that  country.:|: 

Thei'e  has  been  a  great  decrea.se  among  the  Indians  of  Puget 
Sound  since  the  advent  of  the  white  people  amongst  them.§ 

In  1881  there  were  in  the  United  States  two  hundred  and 
forty-six  thou.sand  four  hundred  and  seventeen  Indians;  and 
in  I.S91  two  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  four,  amongst  whom  we  must  class  some  half-breeds,  as 
tliese  are  found  generally  amongst  the  triltes  in  these  later  days. 

When  we  study  this  juestion  among  the  Indian  tribes  of 
Canada,  we  are  met  with  some  facts  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Tnited  States,  especially  the  antagonism  of  the  races,  the 
r  Miewal  or  In-eaking  of  trea^'es,  the  removal  of  Indians  from 
tlieii-  Reservations  througli  the  demands  of  the  white  people  for 
the  tine  tracts  of  land,  the   wrong  treatment  of  the  Aborigines 


*  Sehuolcrfift's  "  T.Rliftii  Tribes,"  Part  "VI.,  page  108. 
^  Edwin  Bryant's,  "  Wiiat  1  Saw  in  California.'  paf^o  3'*1. 
"  Report  of  tho  United  States  Commissioner  of   Indian  Affairs,"  1H84, 
imu'os  12,  If.,  17.        • 
?;  "Ainuriccn  Anti<iuarian,"  Vol,  IX.,  pa^es  271-2715. 
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by  vicious  wliite  men,  and  justice  not  being  granted  the  injured 
in  the  courts  of  law ;  but  in  the  matter  of  decrease  we  find  the 
■same  influences  at  work. 

Relics  of  the  extinct  race  who  were  the  Aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants of  Newfoundland,  the  Beothuks  or  Boethies,  have  been 
found  lately  on  Pilley's  Island,  Notre  Dame  Bay.  This  tribe 
was  a  branch  of  the  powerful  Algonquins,  and  from  the  remains 
of  skeletons,  and  specimens  of  beautifully  finished  an'ow-heads, 
axes,  gouges  and  other  stone  iniplemenis,  it  is  shown  that  the 
Boethies  were  not  intellectually  of  a  low  type.  They  huntfd 
on  the  island  for  ages  before  the  coming  of  Cabot,  but  they 
found  a  deadly  foe  to  aid  their  inveterate  enemies,  the  Micniacs, 
in  the  white  man,  and  the  contest  waged  fiercely  until  not  a 
single  member  of  the  tribe  remained.  The  native  population 
which  Cartier  met  in  1535  is  believed  to  have  been  extermin- 
ated or  driven  westward  before  the  return  of  the  French  undci- 
Champlain  in  1603.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  found  the  Hurons 
in  1639  occupying  thirty-two  palisaded  villages,  and  Brelunif 
reckoned  their  number  in  1635  to  be  not  less  than  thirty  tl»ou- 
sand.  Even  at  that  early  date  the  country  westward  from  the 
Ottawa  to  Lake  Simcoe  had  become  depopulated  through  the 
wrath  of  the  Iroquois.  The  Eries  were  completely  extermin- 
ated in  the  war  with  the  Five  Nations,  which  terminated  in  tlie 
year  1653.  Not  a  mendjer  of  this  powerful  tribe  was  left  to 
perpetuate  their  name. 

Albanel,  one  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  states  that  in  1(170 
Tadousac  was  almost  deserted,  the  Indians  having  decrease  1 
through  small -pox  and  other  diseases,  and  through  want  caused 
by  other  Indian  tribes  driving  them  from  their  hunting-groumls, 
so  that  where  formerly  he  saw  from  a  thousand  to  t\vel\e 
hundred  Indians,  now  he  saw  not  more  than  one  hundnd. 
The  Attikameguc  or  White  Fish  Indians  were  nearly  all  swi'pt 
away  by  the  Irofjuois,  and  the  Indians  at  Three  Rivers  sliari'd 
the  same  fate.  Montreal,  in  the  hitter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  a  rendezvous  for  the  Indians,  but  few  of  tin' 
descendants  of  the  many  thousands  now  remain.*    The  Attiwen- 

*  Winsor's  "  Critical  History  of  America,"  Vol.  IV.,  pages  271,  27!'. 
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(larons  or  Neutrals  were  wholly  exterminated  as  early  as  1655, 
and' the  Hurons  were  almost  destroyed  by  the  powertul  Iro- 
(luois.  Notlun<^  now  remains  of  some  of  the  British  Columbia 
Indian  villages  but  tombs  and  rotten  columns. 

There  are  some  trijpes  in  Canada  which  are  increasing,  and 
there  are  many  persons,  including  missionaries,  who  believe  that 
the  red  men  are  not  doomed  to  extinction.  The  Haidns,  of 
Queen  Charlotte  Island,  have  decreased  rapidly  during  the  pre- 
sent century  :  but  Dr.G.M.  Dawson,  who  has  been  amongst  them, 
thinks  that  they  are  not  doomed  to  utter  extinction,  because 
of  their  ability  to  gain  a  good  living,  as  they  are  skilful  fisher- 
men, possess  a  special  aptitude  for  carving,  and  can  perform 
other  simple  mechanical  arts.  We  learn  from  the  "  Statistical 
Year  Book"  of  1889  that  the  native  population  is  increasing. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  tribes  are  increasinjr  in 
nund)ers,  judging  from  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Indian 
atiiiirs.  As  to  the  actual  gain  or  loss,  we  shall  l)e  able  to  tell 
more  accurately  when  we  come  to  exannne  the  census  returns 
in  these  reports. 

Various  estimates  of  the  innnber  of  Indians  in  the  provinces 
and  districts  have  been  given  by  different  writers.  Upon  the 
American  continent  the  entire  native  populati(^n  three  centuries 
afo  was  x'eckoned  to  be  from  ten  to  fourteen  millions  :  even 
Catlin,  in  his  day,  supposed  them  to  be  fully  the  latter  nundjer. 
In  1835,  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  were 
estimated  at  three  hun<lred  and  thirty  thousand,  and  on 
the  Upper  Missouri  and  its  tributaries  as  late  as  1850  there 
were  said  to  l)e  no  less  than  hfty-four  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty.  General  Lefroy  made  a  full  investigation  of  this 
(piestion  among  the  Indians  of  Manitoba  and  the  North-West, 
and  concluded  that  in  1843  there  were  Crees,  Blackfeet  and 
kindred  tribes  numbering  nearly  forty  thousand,  while  Catlin's 
estimate  of  the  Crees  und  Blackfeet  on  the  plains  of  the 
North-West  alone  was  twenty-three  thoiisand  four  hundred. 
Sir  George  Simpson's  estimate  of  the  Indians  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Saskatchewan,  in  1842,  was  about  seventeen  thousand, 
which  very  nearly  agrees  with  the   former,  as  this  was  one 
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of  the  most  populous  districts  of  the  Nortli-West.  In  180!) 
Henry,  an  Indian  trader,  said  the  Blaekfeet  on  the  plains  had 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  warriors.  In  1857  tlic 
Iiidian  population  of  Rupert's  Land — i.e,  the  territory  controlled 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — was  supposed  to  l)e  forty-tliree 
tliousand  ;  in  the  Indian  territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
thirteen  thousand,  and  west  of  the  n'loinitains,  eighty  thousand.* 

Very  3onflicting  are  these  returns  by  traders  and  travellers, 
and  thoy  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  accurate  estimates.  Paul 
Kane,  the  artist,  gave  the  whole  native  population  of  the  North- 
west Coast  of  America  at  sixty-three  thousand  thi'ee  hundred 
and  forty.  General  Lefroy  believed  the  Indians  to  be  decreas- 
ing rapidly.  In  1852,  the  native  population  of  Canada  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eighteen,  l)ut  Baron  de  la  Hontan  Miought  the  Irotjiiois  alone, 
in  1()90,  were  about  half  of  that  number. 

Amongst  the  semi-civilized  tribes  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
there  is  a  slow  but  steady  increase,  but  when  we  visit  the  ti-ibes 
which  have  only  lately  come  in  contact  with  the  white  people, 
there  is  a  very  rapid  decrease.  This  fact  is  especially  notice- 
able among  the  tribes  in  Manitoba,  the  North-West  Territories 
and  British  Cohunbia.  The  Sioux  at  Birtle  and  in  the  North- 
West,  and  the  Indians  on  Muscowpetung's  Reserve  are  decreas- 
ing. The  r)iil)ways  of  Okanese  seem  to  be  stationary,  a  slight 
increase  having  been  reported  during  l.S,s7-88,  which  was  a 
healthy  year.-f-  The  Stoney  Indians  who,  according  to  Alexander 
Henry,  numbered  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  sev- 
eral thousands,  do  not  now  nundjer  one  thousand.  The  ]\Iound- 
BuiMers  of  Manitoba  ai'e  gone,  and  some  of  the  Indian  tribes 
are  following  them  rapidly.  Let  us  turn  to  tlu>  reports  of  the 
Indian  Department  and  read  there  the  story  of  the  P)lue  liooks. 

The  following  tabnlated  statement  of  the  native  po]iulatioii 
of  the  Dominion  is  taken  from  the  Indian  reports  of  the  years 
given,  the  census  returns  relating  to  the  years  preceding  : 


*  Winsnr's  "Critical  History  of  America,"  Vol.  VIII.,  pages,  15,  48. 
tllev.  Dr.  Bryce's  "Holiday  Rambles,"  pages  4!»,  04,  73,  82. 
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The  (juostioii  wliich  confronts  us  upon  exaininin<^  tlie  figures  in 
our  statement  is,  Are  these  statistics  reliable,  or  does  there  eiitci- 
into  them  any  degree  ot'  uncertainty  arising  from  the  habits  of 
the  people,  their  superstitions,  the  making  of  treaties,  the  inter- 
marriage of  tribes,  or  the  origin  of  a  race  of  hybrids  ?  Thi' 
nomadic  liabits  of  the  natives  is  a  serious  hindrance  towards 
obtaining  accurate  returns,  and  among  the  treaty  Indians,  wlio 
receive  their  treaty  payments  annually,  there  is  a  strong 
temptation  io  add  to  the  nundjer  of  persons  reported,  that  they 
may  receive  a  lai'ger  amount  of  money.  The  reports  viwy 
somewhat,  large  additions  being  made  to  the  census  returns  in 
some  yeai'S  through  the  non-treaty  Indians  having  luaik'  a 
treaty  and  then  being  enumerated.  Sometimes  the  non-treaty 
Indians  of  a  certain  district  arc  numbered  with  the  other  tribt.s. 
Thus  we  have  the  non-treaty  Sioux,  numbered  hi  IJSOl,  to  the 
extent  of  nine  hundred  and  eighty-live  with  the  Indians  of 
Manitoba  and  the  North-West.  Between  the  years  1N74  and 
1888  there  is  an  increase  of  seventy-four  thousand  one  humhvd 
and  sixty-eight,  caused  chiefly  by  the  reports  from  Ih-itish 
Columbia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  Peace  River,  Athabasca 
and  Mackenzie  districts:  Labrador  and  the  Arctic  Coast  beiiii'- 
furnished  for  the  first  time,  the  total  number  in  1888  amounting 
to  seventy  thousand  three  hundred  and  one. 

The  statistics  from  Peace  River,  Athabasca  and  Mackenzie 
districts,  Labrador  and  the  Arctic  Coast  are  only  approximate. 
The  increase  for  the  whole  Dominion  is  therefoi'e  nut  real,  but 
only  apj)arent.  In  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  there  is  apparently  ne'ther  increase  nor  decrease: 
in  British  Columbia,  Eastern  Ruperts  Land,  Manitoba  ami  the 
Noi*th-West  Territories  the  natives  are  rapidly  decreasing: 
while  in  Ontari(i  and  Quebec  they  are  increasing. 

The  increase  from  1872  to  1891  for  Ontario  was  five  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  for  Quebec  three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirtv-two.  Is  this  increase  real, 
or  is  it,  too,  only  an  apparent  increase  ?  Let  anyone  conversant 
Avith  Indian  types  visit  the  Reservations  and  investigate 
thoroughly  the  history  of  the  people,  and  there  will  soon  dawn 
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upon  the  mind  the  Fact  that  the  red  men  of  Ontario  and  Quehoc 
are  a  hybrid  race,  many  of  them  being  lialf-breeds  and  ([narter- 
breeds,  yet  tliese  are  all  classed  together  as  Indians.  There 
exist  few  pure-blood  red  men  in  these  pi'ovinces.  Here  is 
destruction  through  absorption,  an  apparent  extinction  only,  for 
some  of  the  natives  who  are  receivini>;  a  good  education  arc 
mingling  with  the  white  race,  and  standing  well  in  the  front 
rank.  Several  notable  cases  have  come  under  the  writer's 
notice  of  persons  classed  as  Indians  who  have  occupied  good 
positions  amongst  their  white  brethren.  Education  and  inter- 
marriage will  increase  this  absorption.  This  mixed  race  may 
lingei  on  as  a  separate  race,  like  the  gypsies  of  Bi'itain,  througli 
the  retention  of  their  language  and  customs  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  Reservation  .system.  Is  the  absorption  a  cau.se  for 
regret?  We  do  not  think  so.  The  modern  Englishman  is  the 
descendant  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Dane  and  Norman,  and  the 
American  is  a  cosmopolitan,  indeed.  Here  are  cases  of  oxtinc- 
tion  of  separate  races  in  a  defined  localit}'  through  ab.sorptioii. 
The  higher  races  have  duties  toward  the  lower,  and  both  will  be 
benefited  by  the  absorption. 

Amongst  the  tribes  somewhat  isolated,  and  meeting  for  the 
first  time  the  strong  infiuence  of  the  white  race,  there  is  seen  a 
rapid  decrease.  The  Chippewayans  living  in  the  district  of 
Isle  la  Cro.sse,  in  Athabasca,  are  decreasing,  the  death  rate 
being  greater  than  tlie  number  of  births,  and  there  remains  n(jt 
more  than  half  the  number  of  the  people  there  were  twenty 
years  ago.  The  Blood  Indians,  thirteen  years  ago,  numbered 
three  thousand  five  hundred,  and  now  there  are  not  more 
thaii  half  of  that  numlier.  Thi'  rapid  decrease  is  not  quite  cor- 
rect, as  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  were  not  more  than  three 
thousand  at  the  former  date,  the  Indians  i-epre.senting  that  there 
were  more  people  than  really  existed,  so  that  they  might  ()l)tain 
a  larger  amount  of  treaty  money.  Tlie  deatli  rate,  however,  is 
much  greater  annually  than  the  birth  rate.  The  Sarcee  Indians 
numbered,  twelve  years  ago,  seven  hundred,  and  now  there 
I'emain  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty,  with  indications 
of  extinction  in  the  near  future. 
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What  are  the  causeH  which  brinjjf  about  tliis  rapid  decrease, 
with  apparently  no  means  of  recovery  ?  S{>nie  of  the  native 
tribes  decrease  tlirouifh  polyj^aniy,  early  marria^^e.s,  intoxicating 
Ii(|iiors  and  immorality.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Polynesian 
Islands  rapidly  decreased  throujjfli  infanticide,  polygamy,  early 
marriages,  lal)or  trade  and  unlawful  diseases  ;*  tlie  British 
Columbian  Indians  through  debauchery  and  disease  arising  from 
immorality  ;  the  Hawaiians  from  leprosy,  <lrunkenness,  and 
the  diseases  arising  from  contact  with  civilization ;  the  Indians 
on  tlie  Pacific  Coast  in  the  early  days  from  war  with  each 
other  ;-f-  the  Indians  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  adjoining  territory 
through  the  persecution  of  white  men  whose  religious  belief,  as 
they  called  it,  demanded  the  extermination  of  the  red  men.  J 
Famine  caused  many  to  die,  the  Nanticokes,  from  this  and 
other  causes,  being  reduced  to  four  or  five  families.  §  Dr. 
Brinton  says  that  "  the  Indians  have  degenerated  in  moral 
sense  as  the  result  of  contact  with  the  white  race  ; "  ||  and  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  missionaries  and  travellers  is  that  the 
Indians  have  decreased  through  contact  with  civilizatit)n,  the 
encroachments  of  the  people  demanding  their  land,  and  eager 
for  their  extermination.  1l 

Hunter,  in  his  narrative  of  his  nineteen  years  spent  among 
the  Indians,  ascribes  their  decrease  to  wars  arising  from  tres- 
passing on  the  lands  belonging  toother  tribes  in  search  of  game, 
the  civilization  of  the  white  people  causing  the  Indians  to  in- 
dulge in  luxuries,  and  follow  the  white  man«  vices,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  game  through  the  "white  man's  demand  for  furs,  the 
loss  of  their  land  causing  a  declension  of  national  pride,  and 
tinally,  intoxicating  drinks. 

Paul  Kane  attributed  the  decrease  of  the  Indians  whom  he 
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■"  Melbourne  Anjitfi.     The  New  Westminster  Coiifwi/nVoi.    Rev.  Ebenezer 
Rob.son  in  "Canadian  Methodist  Missionary  Report,"  1802. 

tG.  F.  Fitch  in  the  "Cosmopolitan." 

t  Washington  Irving's  "Astoria,"  page  126. 

§  "Life  of  Zeisberger,"  pagas  72,  276, 1104.  642. 

IIBrinton's  "American  Hero  Myths,"  page  206. 

H  "Life  of  Heckewelder,"  page  20.     McChire's  "  Three  Thousand  Miles 
Through  the  Rocky  Mountains,'  pages  42,  74. 
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visite<l  chiefly  to  the  in(hil<^'ence  in  iiitoxicatint;  drink.  Tlic 
Haidas  lo.st  tlireo  humh-etl  people  in  LS(iH  throu<(h  .small-pox.* 
One  or  two  thousand  years  a<^o  the  Ohio  Valley  wa.s  peoplc(l 
by  an  in<luHtriou.s  po]iul!ition  of  some  Indian  stock  witli 
a  fair  degree  of  civilization,  who  were  assailed  by  an 
alliance  of  Hurons  and  Algoncjuins,  almost  wholly  exterminat- 
ing them.  The  survivors  were  either  inc(jrporated  with  the 
contiuei'ing  tribes  or  tied  southward  and  found  refuge  anion;,^ 
the  nations  lying  between  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.-f- 

The  war  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  Indians  reduced  them 
sadly.  They  were  beaten  with  the  Spanish  lash,  brought  into 
the  most  abject  state  of  slavery,  being  made  beasts  of  burden, 
and  when  their  .strength  failed  they  were  slain.  Small-pox 
tlestroyed  large  nuudjers  of  them.  Hi.spaniola  had  one  million 
natives  in  the  days  of  Columbus,  and  whc  this  and  other 
islands  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  there  was  no  trace 
left  of  the  original  po])ulation.  The  lowe.st  estimate  made  of 
the  natives  destroyed  by  the  Spani.sh  coiKpicst  is  no  less  than 
ten  million  per.sons.*  War,  small-pox  and  other  di.seases  ami 
immorality  de.stroyed  several  of  the  Jesuit  mis.siou.s.i!)  The 
Indians  of  Puget  Sound  have  decreased  through  drunkenness, 
diseases  conse(iuent  upon  licentiousness,  consumption,  small-pox 
and  whooping  cough  and  mea.sles  among  the  children.  Many 
have  died  from  diseases  arising  from  the  transition  from  a 
.savage  to  a  civilized  state  of  life,  dwelling  in  houses  in.stead  of 
tents,  and  the  wearing  of  European  clothing,  causing  the  accum- 
ulation of  filth  and,  therefore,  disea.se  ;  whereas  in  the  modes  of 
.savage  life,  with  the  nomadic  habit  of  the  people,  the  filthy 
camp  was  left,  and  the  Indians  spent  much  of  their  time  in  tlic 
water,  which  kept  them  in  a  healthy  state.'!  Amongst  tlic 
natives  of  the  Canadian  North- West  the  changed  conditions 


*"  American  Antiquarmn,"  Vol.  XIII.,  page  53. 

+  "  American  Aiiti<|uarian,"  Vol.  IX.,  page  378. 

I  Mackenzie's  "America,"  page  73. 

^VVinsor'.s  "Critical  History  of  America,"  Vol.  IV.,  pages  271-273. 

II"  American  Antiquarian,"  Vol.  IX  ,  pages  271-273. 
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of  litu,  foiKluoHs  for  unwliolesomo  food,  Iho  tilth  of  the  houses 
and  camp,  Jind  disease  and  dej^radation  arising  from  immorality 
have  Ijecn  some  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  rapid  decrease.* 
(Ji'ueral  Lefroy  attributed  their  decrease  to  tlie  substitution 
of  inferior  European  clotliing  for  their  robes  of  fur,  the  use 
ol'  stinndants,  gradual  loss  of  uftive  arts  and  appHances, 
abortion  and  sterility  in  females,  induced  by  tin;  use  of  potions, 
tlir  deterioration  of  their  (hv»;llings,  consciousness  of  decline, 
pres.sure  of  new  necessities,  and  a  sense  of  superiority  of  their 
white  neighbors.  ])r.  J.  C.  Tache,  late  Deputy  Minister  of 
A<iiiculture,  in  his  introduction  to  the  census  of  1871,  made  the 
lollowing  observations  regarding  this  (piestion:  "The  Vtroad 
facts  winch  spring  from  the  examination  of  the  conditions  of 
the  savage  state  in  this  country  are,  that  tlnj  most  fertile  soils 
arc  not  those  which,  in  general,  yield  most  support  to  those 
engaged  in  hunting :  that  the  fisheries,  and  specially  on  the 
.Maritime  coasts,  are  the  mo.st  abundant  of  the  natural  sources  of 
supply  found  by  man  in  a  savage  state.  It  is  the  Indians  most 
l'a\(iral)ly  situated  in  respect  to  soil  and  climate,  who  supple- 
uienteil  the  food  obtained  by  hunting  and  h.shing  by  culti- 
vation. On  the  otiier  hand,  the  Eskimos,  whose  territory  is 
restricted  to  the  waste  and  desolate  sliores  of  tlie  frozen  sea, 
managed  to  (U'rive  a  rough  abundance  from  the  ice-bound 
waters. 

'•  That  Indian  popidations,  living  exclusively  by  hunting  and 
iishing,  cannot  increase  beyond  C(;rtain  very  restricted  limits, 
governed  by  a  ratio  ])etween  the  number  of  inhabitants  and 
the  superficies  inhabited.  Belcjw  this  ratio  they  descend  peri- 
odically, by  famine,  disease,  or  war.  oscillating  in  this  waj'^ 
between  an  almost  determinable  maximum  (the  circumstances 
lieing  known)  and  an  indeterminable  miniminn  The  mildness 
of  the  climate  has  a  great  bearing  on  this  question,  if  not  in 
aetnall}'  adding  to  the  natural  resources,  at  least  in  lessening 
tlie  wants. 

"  That  Indian  populations,  keeping  to  the  habits  of  hunting 
tribes,  diminish   in   nundjer   in   the  ratio   of   the  extent   and 

*  Brycc's  "  Holiday  Rambles,"  page  (55. 
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t're((UL'iic'y  of  tlicii-  ri'lations  with  civilized  nations,  hy  the 
destruction  of  their  primitive  means  of  existence,  and  the  intio- 
(Uiction  of  vices  and  diseases,  or  by  absoi'ption  in  the  creation 
of  a  lialf-bi'eed  race." 

The  observations  of  the  writer  for  the  past  twelve  years, 
amon^'  the  Indian  tril>es  of  the  Canadian  North-West,  h.nc 
led  him  to  conclude  that  the  decrease  arose  during  the  ciuly 
years  before  the  advent  of  the  white  race  from  tribal  wars; 
but  after  the  settlers  arri\ed  small-pox  claimed  a  very  lar^rc 
number,  amountin<^  to  thousands  amonj^  the  Crees,  Blackfcct 
and  Sarcees.  Li(|Uor  introduced  during  the  buffalo  days, 
when  the  tnulers  were  on  the  plains,  aroused  the  Indians  to 
((uarrel  with  each  other,  and  many  were  killed ;  some  died 
during  the  famine  of  1878,  when  the  bufi'aloes  left  the  country, 
and  since  that  period  consumption  and  vice  have  clainied  a 
large  number.  The  new  moile  of  life  on  a  Reserve,  dwelling  in 
filthy  houses,  badly  ventilated,  has  induced  disease ;  the  idle 
manner  of  living,  being  fed  by  the  Government,  and  haviiin- 
little  to  do;  the  poor  clothing  worn  in  the  winter:  badly 
cooked  food :  the  consciousness  that  as  a  race  they  are  fadiii;;- 
away,  and  the  increasing  strength  of  the  white  race,  lias  caused 
such  a  depression  of  spirit  that  many  of  them  may  be  said  to 
die  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  mortality  among  the  children  from  diseases  connnon  to 
the  white  children  is  very  great.  The  two  chief  causes,  how- 
ever, are  innnoral  diseases  and  depression  of  spirit.  From  oui' 
investigatioTi  of  the  whole  (juestion,  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
chision  that  when  the  Indians  first  come  into  contact  with 
civilization  they  decreased  x'apidly,  and  if  the  tribe  is  numerous 
it  may  be  able  to  rally,  and  thus  be  saved  from  total  extinction : 
the  small  tribe  gradually  succumbing  to  the  deteriorating 
influence.  If  the  relations  of  the  two  races  are  not  antagonistic, 
but  are  of  such  a  friendly  character  as  to  encourage  the  stronger 
to  seek  the  elevation  of  the  weaker,  the  feeling  of  an  extermin- 
ating influence  at  work  entertained  by  the  weaker  will  lie 
removed,  and  a  recognition  of  equality  being  established, 
ensuring  confidence,  will  work  so  strongly  upon  the  natives, 
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tliiit  tho  triinsition  stutc  ht-iii;;  l»ri<l<^t'(l  over  sHl'dy,  a  period  of 
iiicroiiHf  will  follow.  Tlin  position  of  tl»<.'  roil  incn  will  lio  such 
tiiat  tlicrt'  will  he  an  intcrniiiit;'liii^'  with  thcii-  white  lu'i^^'h- 
Imrs,  and  as  tho  iTsult  of  iiitt'i'iiuirriat^e,  accorcliiij;  to  the  Indian 
ciistoiii  or  that  of  tlu;  whit«'  pi!Ople,  there  will  spring  u|)  a  I'ace 
nf  half-hreeds.  The  slow  settlement  (A'  the  country  will  keep 
this  half-breed  race  in  possession  of  their  lan;4;uajfe,  customs  and 
Heservation  system  ;  hut  so  soon  as  there  is  lapid  advancement, 
there  will  follow  a  voluntary  aljsorption,  and  this  will  prove  to 
Ite  a  benison  to  both  races,  unitinj^  them  in  In'tf^aiage,  customs, 
|)rivile<fes  and  toil.  Compulsory  altsorption  is  not  a<^reeable  to 
our  political  sentiments,  but  as  the  races  are  drawn  closer 
tiii;cther,  they  will  f,'i'adually  unite,  and  this  will  ultimati  3 
solve  tiie  problem  of  the;  perpetuation  of  a  sepin-ate  race  within 
the  binuuls  of  tlie  D'  iiiini(jn. 
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When  the  tide  of  emiifration  reached  the  far  west,  the  red 
men  were  in  a  serious  mood  at  the  encroachments  uj)on  their 
territory,  and  no  longer  engaged  in  scenes  of  savage  warfare 
with  hostile  tribes,  tliey  sat  in  their  lodges  during  the  long 
evenings  in  groups  talking  about  their  grievances,  and  discuss- 
ing the  (jueer  ways  of  the  white  men.  The  stoiies  of  brave 
iiK'u  and  gha'ious  deeds  were  forgotten  for  a  time  in  the  new 
sul)jeets  which  filled  their  minds,  and  they  lent  a  willing  ear 
to  the  curious  tales  related  by  the  adventurous  warrior,  who 
liad  penetrated  farther  than  his  fellows,  into  the  .secrets  of  the 
jiower  and  success  of  the  men  and  women  who  were  seeking 
homes  on  the  prairie  land.  The  savage  folk  had  come  in 
contact  with  trappers  and  traders,  men  in  the  employment 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  miners  and  bull-whackers  and 
tlie  Mounted  Police,  but  the  newcomers  l)rought  their  wives 
and  childi'en  with  them,  determined  to  reside  in  the  country, 
and  this  comi)elled  the  Indians  to  ask  one  another  what  they 
would  do  on  the  prairie  to  subsist,  seeing  that  the  buffalo  had 
gone  to  return  no  moiv.  One  or  two  of  the  natives  had  been 
20 
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tiiken  oast  on  a  visit  before  tlie  tide  of  einioTation  set  in,  and 
i\'ho.n  tliev  returned  they  related  the  most  wonderful  tales  of 
tlh'  A-ast  po])ulations,  great  wealth  and  skill  of  the  white 
|*eo]>le.  but  the  Ucatives  did  not  believe  them.  They  did  not 
charp'  them  with  deliberate  falsehood,  but  asserted  that  they 
had  bcfii  enclianted  by  the  white  medicine  men.  Curiosity 
k*d  sonu'  of  the  boldest  to  pry  into  the  affairs  of  the  emigrants, 
and  after  a  while  large  nund)ers  of  young  and  old  were  to  l>e 
Ht*en  rjathered  around  the  primitive-looking  dwelling  of  the 
}^ilt'-iact!.  As  the  bu.sy  housewife  prepared  the  nuon-day  meal 
or  l>aked  bread,  the  hou.se  suddenly  became  darkeue<l  by  a 
crowd  of  the  natives  peering  in  at  the  windows.  The  nati\c 
■%vomen  laughed  as  the  white  woman  made  garments  for  lur 
^liildren.  It  seemed  strange  to  them  that  the  cloth  should  hv 
cart  into  so  many  small  pieces  and  then  sewed  together  again. 
TIk'  Hewing  machine  and  clothes  wringer  afforded  nmch  anuisi'- 
UH-nt.  The  men  travelled  long  distances  to  gaze  upon  the  tire- 
AA  Jigiron,  their  significant  name  for  the  locomotive,  and  wlieii 
xliv  iirst  steand»oat  sailed  up  the  Belly  River  to  Lethbi-idge,  a 
\iiv<Tv  nundier  of  the  Blood,  and  Piejian  Indians  went  to  satisfv 
thfir  curiosity. 

Urt^at  was  their  astonishment  at  these  evidences  of  the 
abilitv  of  the  white  men,  and  whilst  l)elievin£r  in  their  native 
sci^mority,  they  we'e  IVee  to  acknowledge  that  the  white  men 
^•«re  superior  to  them  in  .some  thing.s.  They  looked  upon  tlie 
white  men  as  brothers,  and  applied  to  them  the  same  com- 
munistic belief  as  they  obeyed  and  taught  themselves.  When- 
-«»ver  they  asked  f»n'  a  gift  of  tea,  tobacco  or  money,  and  tin  y 
w<>re  told  that  the  imlividual  was  a  poor  man  and  had  none  of 
"tht^e  articles,  the  invarialile  answer  was,  "  Write  a  letter  ainl 
]  will  go  to  the  trading-post  and  get  them." 

The  fact  of  having  to  pay  on  account  never  seemed  to  enter 
"tlitnr  minds.  They  were  amused  when  they  saw  pot.ntoes  cut 
u]>  and  planted  in  the  ground,  and  when  they  were  learning  to 
farm  and  ]>ut  the  potatoes  in  the  ground,  they  went  day  after 
day  looking  for  signs  of  growth,  and  at  la.st  getting  tired 
waiting,   dug  up   the  .sei'd    and   ate   it.      One   of    our   friemls 
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employed  some  Indian   families  to  plant  his  potato  field,  and 
(Tjive  them  the  potatoes  for  that  purpose.     They  were  very 
slow  in   getting;'   the  work   done,   and    after   being   paid,   the 
rancher  was  surprised  and  angry  to  find  that  they  had  peeled 
and  eaten  the  potatoes  and  planted  the  parings.     Fortunately 
it  was  a  wet  season  and  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  was  the  result. 
The  customs  of  the  natives  appear  not  more  strange  to  the 
white    man,  than   do    the    customs  of    the   white   race  to  the 
Indians.       A    village    ball,   where    men   and    women    danced 
together,  was  a  scene  that  threw  the  Piegan  Indians,  who  were 
spectators,  into  a  tit  of  laughter.     They  could   understand  men 
dancing  alone  and  appreciate  it,  but  to  see  men  and  women 
together  was  to  them  a  subject  for  fools.     The  Blood  Indians 
talked  and  laughed  over  the   strange  marriage  customs  of  the 
white    people.       When    a    detachment     of    infantry   came    to 
Maeleod  during  the  second  ll\e\  Rebellion,  one  of   the  chiefs 
came  to  the  mission-house  and,  alternately,  spoke  with  laughter 
and  scorn   of  the  little  men   without  horses.     They  could  not 
understand  the   individuality  of  the  white  men,  each  laboring 
Foi"  himself,  and  apparently  not  caring  for  his  brother-man,  as 
they  were  firm   b'llevers   in  the  brotherhood  of  the   red  men, 
and  sought  to  put  into   practice  the  teachings  of  the   wise  men 
of  the  lodges.     Even  the  dress  of  the  white  men  was  a  puzzle 
to  them.     When  an   In<lian   received  the   present  of  a  hat,  he 
cut  the  crown  in  shreds,  which  hung  over  the  sides  as  orna- 
ments, allowing  the  air  to  reacli  his  head  to  keep  it  cool.     A 
pair  of  pants  given  to  hini  were  cut  in  twain  and  made  in  the 
Indian    fashion,  and   were  worn   with  the  breech  cloth.     The 
white  man  was  a  puzzle  to  him,  and  his  customs   were  very 
queer.     The  sa\age  folk  ignored  the  customs  of  the  white  folk, 
and  their  suspicions   were  aroused  on  many  occasions.     When 
the  native  children  were  urged  to  attend  school,  and  the  adults 
to  unsemble  for  religious  services,  they  wanted  to  be  paid  for 
allijwing  the  children  to  be  taught,  as  they  felt  that  some  un- 
known advantage  was  sought  by  the  white  people  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children.     Having  an  educational  .system  of  their 
own,  they    thought   that    they   should    receive    something   for 
allowing  the  white  man's  culture  to  displace  their  own. 
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Accustomed  to  war,  and  always  expecting  their  enemies  to 
tiike  advantage  of  them,  tliey  could  not  believe  that  it  was 
possible  for  men  to  leave  their  homes  and  settle  among  the 
natives  to  teach  them  without  having  some  selfish  motive,  and 
looking  for  some  advantage.  This  belief  was  strengthened  by 
the  first  wave  of  emigration,  when  the  Indians  sold  their  beau- 
tiful moccasins  and  vai'ious  articles  of  native  manufacture, 
receiving  as  compensation,  from  despicable  wdiite  men,  counter- 
feit money,  and  for  articles  worth  three  and  four  dollars  a 
highly-polished  single  cent.  Sometimes  they  applied  to  the 
white  people  the  terms  "fools"  and  "white  savages." 

Elated  by  the  dream  of  sudden  wealth  the  white  folk 
travelled  westward,  delighted  with  the  novelty  of  camping  out, 
■singing  as  they  went, 

"We'll  have  a  tent 
I'^pon  the  banks  oi  some  wandering  stream, 
Whose  ripple,  like  the  murnuir  of  a  dream, 
Shall  he  our  music." 

.Some  of  these  tenderfeet  had  read  about  Indians,  and  their 
ideas  about  the  noble  red  man  threw  a  halo  of  romance  around 
the  scenes  of  western  life,  and  when  they  gazed  upon  the  real 
men  and  women,  and  foinid  the  glowing  descriptions  of  prairie 
Hfe  and  red  men  dM  not  agree  with  the  actual  vision,  often- 
times there  came  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  and  hatred  dwelt  where 
the  romantic  ideal  had  formerly  reigneil.  The  pilgrims  from 
the  east  gazed  in  astonishment  at  the  scantily  clad  wanderers 
from  the  camp,  and  in  their  ignorance  conchvled  that  these 
Avere  ideal  red  men,  and  genuine  specimens  of  the  savage  folk. 
They  studied  them  fnjm  the  .standpoint  of  the  white  man, 
ignoi'ant  of  the  beautiful  languages  and  traditions,  the  signifi- 
cant religious  ideas,  social  and  political  customs,  and  the  native 
independence  and  heroism  of  the  dwellers  in  the  wilderness. 
With  childish  sentimentality  they  treated  the  red  men  as 
savages,  and  unal)le  to  pierce  the  .shadow  of  their  customs,  they 
laughed  at  the  queer  ways  of  the  people  of  the  lodges,  con- 
cludint'-  that  wisdimi  was  the  heritaire  of  the  white  race. 
Simple   tenderfeet!     Could   they    have   reserved   their  verdict 
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until  they  liad  studicMl  the  ways  of  the  savage  folk  from  the 
Indians'  standpoint,  they  would  have  learned  that  native  oil- 
ture  and  independence  were  to  be  found  in  the  lodges,  uiid 
nations  and  peoples  are  savage  to  one  anothei*.  We  are  all 
savages  in  the  estimation  of  somebody.  When  we  are  able  to 
note  the  points  of  similarity,  and  not  dwell  on  the  differences, 
we  are  drawn  closer  together,  and  we  are  able  to  understaml 
and  appreciate  one  another. 

There  are  no  people  who  delight  to  listen  to  an  elocjuent 
speaker  more  than  the  natives  of  the  prairies  and  forests.  The 
most  respectful  attention  is  given  to  the  person  addressing  tlie 
audience,  never  interrupting  him  Avith  manifestations  of  dis- 
sension or  applause,  but  they  seriously  listen  to  what  he  has  to 
say,  and  if  deeply  moved  by  his  eloquence,  they  will  close  the 
assembly  after  he  has  concluded  that  some  time  may  be  given 
to  weigh  cahnly  the  arguments  set  forth.  The  harangue  of  a 
leader  of  a  war  party  is  not  always  so  treated,  but  if  the 
speaker  is  a  stranger,  perfect  stillness  reigns,  and  all  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  him,  drinking  deeply  the  truths  which  he  is  en- 
deavoring to  utter.  When  Tecumseh,  the  great  Shawnee 
warrior  visited  the  tribes  to  unite  them  in  a  grand  confederacy 
against  thf  white  race,  he  always  addressed  them  in  digniticil 
language,  making  an  impassioned  appeal,  which  touched  the 
hearts  of  his  dusky  aiidiences.  As  he  rose  to  address  the 
people,  he  stood  calmly  for  a  few  moments  and  surveyed  the 
audience,  then,  without  any  preliminaries,  spoke  to  them  upon 
the  ijuestion  which  had  brought  them  together.  His  gestuics 
and  language  were  born  of  the  forest  and  the  intense  feelin<j;s 
which,  moved  his  soul.  Hunter,  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  a  Captivity 
Among  the  Indians,"  gives  the  substance  of  an  address  given  hy 
Tecmnseh  to  the  Usages,  wdiich  nnist  necessai'ily  be  imperfect, 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  written  frcjm  memory  s(jme  years 
after  it  was  delivered. 

Tecumseh  said  :  "  Brothers,  we  all  belong  to  one  family  :  w' 
are  all  children  of  the  (ireat  Spirit :  we  walk  in  the  same  path: 
.slake  our  thirst  at  the  .same  spring,  and  now  affairs  of  the 
greatest  concern  lead  us  to  smoke  the  pipe  around  the  same 
council  fire. 
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"  Brothers, — We  are  friends ;  we  must  assist  each  other  to  bear 
our  burdens.  Tlie  blood  of  many  of  our  fathers  and  brothers 
lias  run  hke  water  on  the  ground  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  the 
white  men.  We,  ourselves,  are  threatened  with  a  <rreat  evil, 
nothing  will  pacify  them  but  the  destruction  of  all  the  red  men. 

"  Brothers, — When  the  white  men  first  set  foot  on  our  ground 
they  were  hungry,  they  had  no  place  on  which  to  spread  their 
lilankets,  or  to  kindle  their  tires.  They  were  feeble,  they  could 
do  nothing  for  themselves.  Our  fathers  commiserated  their 
distress  and  shared  freely  with  them  whatever  the  (Jreat  Spirit 
liad  given  his  red  cliildren.  They  gave  them  food  when 
hungry,  medicine  when  sick,  spread  skins  for  them  to  sleep  on, 
and  gave  them  grounds,  that  they  might  hunt  and  raise  corn. 
Brothers,  the  white  people  are  like  poisonous  serpents,  when 
chilled  they  are  feeble  and  harmless,  but  invigorate  them  with 
warmth,  and  they  sting  their  benefactors  to  death.  The  white 
people  came  among  us  feeble,  and  now  we  ha\e  made  them 
strong,  they  wish  to  kill  us  or  drive  us  back,  as  they  would 
wolves  and  panthers. 

"  Brothel's, — The  white  men  are  not  friends  to  the  Indians,  at 
first  they  only  asked  for  land  sufficient  for  a  wigwam,  now 
nothing  will  satisfv  them,  but  the  whole  of  our  hunting 
grounds,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun. 

"  Brothers, — The  white  men  want  more  than  our  Imnting 
grounds,  they  wish  to  kill  our  wairiors,  they  would  even  kill 
our  old  men,  women,  and  little  ones. 

"  Brothers, — Many  winters  ago  there  was  no  land,  the  sun  did 
not  rise  and  set,  all  was  darkness.  The  Great  Spirit  made  all 
things.  He  gave  the  white  people  a  home  beyond  the  great 
waters.  He  supplied  these  gi'ounds  with  game,  and  gave  them 
to  his  red  chihlren,  and  he  gave  them  strength  and  courage  to 
defend  them. 

"Brothers, — My  people  wish  for  peace,  the  red  men  all  wish 
for  peace ;  but  where  the  white  people  are  tliere  is  no  peace  for 
them,  except  it  be  on  the  bosom  of  our  mother. 

"Brothers, —  The  white  men  despise  and  cheat  the  Indians; 
they  almse  and  insult   them;  they  <lo  not  think  the   red  men 
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sufficiently  good  to  live.  The  red  men  have  borne  niuny  and 
great  injuries  ;  they  ought  to  sufter  them  no  longer.  My  ix'ople 
will  not ;  they  are  determined  on  'angeance;  they  have  taken 
up  the  tomahawk:  they  will  make  it  fat  with  blood;  they  will 
drink  the  blood  of  the  white  people. 

"  Brothers, — My  people  are  brave  and  numerous,  but  the  whiti' 
people  are  too  strong  for  them  alone.  I  wish  you  to  take  up 
the  tomahawk  with  them.  If  we  all  unite,  we  will  cause  tin- 
rivers  to  stain  the  gi-eat  waters  with  their  blood. 

"  Brothers, —  If  you  do  not  unite  with  us  they  will  first  destroy 
lis,  and  then  you  will  fall  an  easy  prey  to  them.  They  ha\e 
destroyed  many  nations  of  red  men  because  they  were  not 
united,  because  they  were  not  friends  to  each  other. 

"  Brothers, — The  white  people  send  runners  amongst  us  :  they 
wish  to  make  us  enemies,  that  they  may  sweep  over  and  deso- 
late our  huntinij  grounds,  like  devastatin<jf  winds  or  rushini:- 
waters. 

"  Brothers, — Oiir  great  Father  over  the  great  waters  is  angry 
with  the  white  people,  our  enemies.  He  will  .send  his  hiave 
warriors  aii'ainst  them  :  he  will  send  us  ritles  and  whatever  else 
we  want;  he  is  our  friend  and  we  are  his  children. 

"  Brothers, — Who  are  the  white  people  that  Ave  should  fear 
them  ?  They  cannot  run  fast,  and  are  good  marks  to  shoot  at : 
they  are  only  men :  our  fathers  have  killed  many  of  them.  We 
are  not  S(|uaws,  and  we  will  stain  the  earth  red  with  their  blood. 

"  Brothers, — The  Great  S[)irit  is  angry  with  our  enemies.  He 
speaks  in  thunder,  and  t)ie  earth  swallows  up  villages  ami 
drinks  up  the  Mississippi.  The  great  waters  will  cover  the 
lowlands:  their  corn  cannot  grow,  and  the  (Jreat  Spunt  will 
sweep  those  who  escape  to  the  hills  from  the  earth  with  hi.^ 
terrible  breath. 

"Brothers, — Wx'  must  be  united,  we  must  smoke  the  .same 
pipe,  we  niust  fight  each  other's  battles,  and,  more  than  all,  we 
must  love  the  Great  Spirit.  He  is  for  us.  He  will  destro}" 
our  enemies,  and  make  all  His  red  children  happy.* 


*  Hunter's   "Captivity  Among  the   Indians,"  paged   IU-35  ;  "Dorsey's 
Omaha  Sociology,"  page  271. 
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"The  wliiteskins,  ignorant  of  the  native  customs,  are  apt  to 
believe  tliat  tlie  redskins  are  greedy,  as  tliey  liave  witnessed 
tlieni  incessantly  asking  gifts  from  their  rich  neighbors ;  but 
this  habit  of  begging  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are  hospit- 
able at  home,  and  expect  the  same  rites  accorded  them  when 
they  are  among  the  white  people.  They  are  as  hospitable  as 
their  white  friends,  if  not  more  so,  according  to  their  wealth. 
When  a  small  band  of  their  enemies  enter  their  camp  and  throw 
tliemselves  upon  the  good-will  of  the  natives,  they  will  adopt 
them  into  the  tribe,  distributing  them  among  the  families,  and 
jittbrd  them  protection.  If  a  yov  ..g  man  has  died  or  been  slain 
.mother  will  be  adopted  to  till  his  place,  who  will  be  treated  as 
a  son,  and  will  be  expected  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  natural 
son.  At  meal  ti'nes  all  the  persons  who  may  happen  to  be  in  the 
lodge  partake,  even  though  some  of  them  may  not  be  friendly 
to  the  master  of  the  lodge.  No  one  asks  for  anything,  but  is 
served  as  a  matter  of  course.  Should  an  enemy  partake  of  food 
or  drink,  or  put  the  pipe  in  his  mouth,  he  cannot  be  injured  by 
;uiy  membei'  of  the  tribe:  but, aftei' leaving  camp, if  he  is  again 
found,  he  may  be  slain.  This  is  the  reason  that  travellers, 
having  enjoyed  the  rites  of  hospitality,  travel  as  (piickly  as 
possible  in  troublesome  times  from  the  camp  of  the  red  men." 

As  we  have  teachers  among  us  to  instruct  us  in  morals,  and 
to  incite  us  to  brave  deeds  by  their  noble  examples,  the  sages 
of  the  camps  taught  the  young  men  to  be  brave,  generous  and 
kind,  honest  and  truthful  in  word  and  deed.  We  have 
listened  in  the  lodges  to  these  aged  men,  blind  and  covered 
with  many  scars,  relating  the  story  of  their  adventures  to 
the  young  men,  xu'ging  them  always  to  defend  their  people, 
tri'at  the  white  people  as  their  friends,  and  never  demean 
themselves  by  unmanly  acts.* 

Hunter  narrates  a  scene  similar  to  those  we  have  often 
\vitr.essed  among  the  Blackfeet.  The  Indian  warrior,  address- 
ing the  youth  cf  the  camp,  said,  "  Never  steal,  except  it  be 
From  an  enemj'',  whom  it  is  just  that  we  should  injure  in 
<n'ery  possible   way.     When  you  become  men,  l)e   brave  and 


^Dor.sey's  "  Degiha  Lfvi'^uage,"  page  7-7. 
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cmuiinsf  in  war,  uiul  (Icfcnd  youi"  huntin;,^  j^romuls  a^^aiiist 
all  cncroachnu'iits.  Never  .sutier  youi-  .s(Hia\vs  or  littlf  (uics 
to  want.  Protect  the  H(|uaWH  and  stranj^ers  from  insult. 
On  no  account  lietray  your  friend.  Resent  insults;  revenjfe 
yourself  on  your  enemies.  Drink  not  the  i)oi.sonous  sti'on<'- 
water  of  tin;  white  people;  it  is  sent  hy  tiie  bad  spirit 
to  destroy  the  Indian.s.  Feai*  not  death,  none  hut  eowaids 
fear  to  «lie.  Obey  and  venerate  the  ohl  )»eople,  ]iartieulaily 
ytuir  parents.  F'ear  and  })ropitiate  the  bad  spirit,  that  hv  may 
do  you  no  harm.  Love  and  adore  the  <;ood  Spirit,  who  made  us 
all,  who  supplies  our  huntinif  (^rounds  and  keeps  us  alive." 

The  ])rivilege  of  y;reatness  was  confei-reil  on  those  who  wcii' 
generous,  bei?i<;  esteemed  for  their  generosity  as  <^reat  as  the 
man  who  had  i;ained  honor  by  his  bravery  in  war.  The  in.ni 
who  wisheil  to  be  ureat  nuist  notexerci.se  his  jfenerosity  toward 
liis  kindred  who  have  a  uatui'al  ri<fht  to  any  assistance  he  cm 
render  them,  but  whenever  he  found  any  person  in  extivmc 
need,  e.specially  the  a^ed.  who  cannot  help  them.selves,  he  was 
to  as,sist  them  without  any  hope  of  Ix-in^  compensated  fur  his 
ififts.  S(ane  of  the  tribes  wre  note<l  for  their  <:ener()sitv 
toward  other  tribes  who  were  unfortunate  in  their  cro[)s.  or  had 
sufi'ered  in  other  ways.  He  was  e.steemed  a  <j;reat  man  who 
invited  many  people  to  partake  of  his  luamty,  and  was  not 
slack  in  showerinj^  Ids  {^ifts  upon  the  people,  and  who  ui.idi' 
presents  of  n-oods  or  horses  to  those  he  saw  were  in  need,  lb' 
was  as  brave  as  tin;  man  who  feared  not  an  enemy,  for  he  feared 
not  poverty,  which  was  considere(l  an  enemy  to  man.  Oenerous 
toward  the  poor,  they  were  ma}^naniin(tus  toward  those  who 
were  brave  and  upi-ii,dit,  but  unfortunately  were  })laced  within 
their  jiower.  When  Louis  XIV.  desireil  some  L-o(|Uois  Imlians 
to  be  sent  to  Fi-ance  to  act  as  ;,^alley  slaves,  measures  wci'c 
ado])te<l  to  secure  some  captives  by  open  hostilities,  which  failrd. 
and  then  Ijaml-erville,  the  missionary  to  the  Onondai;as,  was 
uncon.sciously  v  iployed  to  decoy  some  of  the  IrtHpiois  ciiieis 
into  Fort  Ontario,  where  they  were  placi'd  in  irons  aiul  sent  to 
France.  The  ohl  men  of  the  Ononda^as  sununoni'd  Landx-rvillc 
into  tlu'ir  presence  and  an  aj^inl  chief  addressed  him  : 
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"  We  liiivc  iiiucli  reason  to  tiVfit  tlieo  as  an  enemy,  Imt  we 
know  tliee  too  weli.  Thou  hast  betrayed  us,  but  treason  was 
not  in  thy  heai't.  Fly,  therefore,  for  when  our  young  braves 
shall  have  sung  their  war  song  they  will  listen  to  no  voice  Imt 
the  swelling  voice  of  their  anger."  With  a  spirit  of  nuignanini- 
ity  they  provided  trusty  guides,  who  conducted  the  missionary 
to  a  place  of  secui'ity.  The  kindness  of  heart  shown  by  the 
natives  finds  expri'ssion  in  the  death  of  a  son,  when  the  bereaved 
mother  .selects  from  among  the  ca})tives  taken  in  war  a  young 
man  of  about  the  same  age  as  her  deceased  so?i,  whom  she  adopts 
into  the  family.  She  weeps  over  him,  makes  beautiful  garments, 
lavishes  gifts  and  takes  the  greatest  care  of  the  adopted  youth. 
Assiduous  in  her  aflectioiiate  attendance  upon  him,  she  win.s 
iiim  so  completely  that  Ik-  become  devot(Mlly  attached  to  liei'.* 

The  red  man  is  as  earnest  and  sincere  in  his  I'eligious  devo- 
tion as  his  brother  in  white,  although  he  does  not  express  him- 
self in  the  .same  maimer.  He  has  his  profound  religious  beliefs 
and  elaborate  ceremonial  which  make  him  akin  to  men  of  other 
nations,  and  as  we  stuily  the  man  and  his  religion  we  are  com- 
pelled to  feel  that,  although  we  misjudge  him  thi'ough  ignorance, 
he  is  a  man,  a  thinker  and  a  seer. 

The  same  fondness  for  f.ishion  which  is  seen  among  other 
tribes  and  nations  is  witnessed  among  the  native  tribes  of  our 
Dominion.  Our  brothers  in  white  may  rail  at  the  deformities 
of  fashion  as  seen  in  the  small  feet  of  the  Chinese  women  and 
the  flat  heads  of  some  of  the  tribes  in  Hritish  Columbia,  and 
forget  the  deformitv  oi  the  toes  amonjjf  themselves  arisinu'  fi'om 
wearing  narrow-pointeil  boots,  'i'lu'  Flathead  matron  of  l>ritish 
Columbia  would  lose  her  reputation  as  a  kind  and  dutiful 
mother,  if  she  neglected  to  use  the  means  foi*  altering  the  shape 
of  the  head  of  her  offspring.  Fashion  is  a  har.sh  ruler,  and  the 
man  or  woman  who  has  not  the  head  formed  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  tr  be  cannot  attain  a  dignified  position  among 
the  people.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  have  been  sold  as  slaves, 
because  they  were  believed  to  be  inferior  beings,  lacking  intel- 
ligence and  unworthy  of  ix'spect.     The  px'ocess  of  altering  the 

*  "  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnoloyy,"  pages  280-282. 
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foxMii  ()[■  tli«'  lu'iul  1>L';^inH  imineiliatt.'ly  al'tcr  Mrtli,  and  i.s  con- 
tinued for  a  |u'ri(Ml  of  from  oinht  to  twelve  months,  by  wliich 
time  the  head  has  assumed  its  permanent  form,  although  it  may 
change  sliohtly  (hiiMUj.;'  suhsciiucnt  <rro\vth.  Some  of  the  trihcn 
liave  their  own  pceuliar  tribal  liead  form  wliich  distiiiMuishus 
them  from  oneanothei'. 

The  alteration  of  thr  shape  of  the  head  does  not  seem  to 
les-sen  the  intellectual  power  of  the  individual,  nor  detract 
from  their  courage,  as  the  leaders  of  the  tribes  practisi\ii^  these 
customs  have  bi't'ii  noted  foi-  their  administrative  ability  and 
prowess.  Durin;;'  the  tlatteniny-  jirocess  there  is  not  evident 
any  defj^ree  of  suffering',  altho'i^h  there  mi^'ht  be  supposed  to 
be  pain  attendino-  the  compiession,  but  the  a])parent  stupoi'  of 
the  children  is  likely  imluced  by  the  pressure  oi'  the  Ijandau'e.s 
on  the  hearl.  Thei'e  ai-e  ditfert'nt  shapes  produced  by  this 
process  of  tiattenino-  the  head.  There  is  the  simple  front.il 
depi'ession  where  the  foreheail  is  compi'essed  ;  the  lateral  foiMii, 
when  the  sides  are  Hattenetl :  the  elon_L(ated  form,  wheiv  the 
forehead  and  sides  are  flattened,  so  as  to  cause  the  crown  of  the 
head  to  risv  toward  a  point,  and  (jthei'  variations  madt'  by  a 
cond)ination  of  these  f'  .:is.  In  some  forms  the  back  of  the 
head  is  Hatteued,  and  in  others  the  sides  of  the  heail  bulu't' 
outward.  The  skull  is  Hattened  by  usinji'  boards  or  pads  maile 
of  deerskin,  stuffed  with  frayed  cedar  bai'k  or  moss,  applied  to 
those  parts  which  are  to  be  compri.'sstvl.  The  youn<;'  woman  is 
highly  complimented  on  the  beautiful  sha])e  of  her  head  if  it 
accords  with  the  fashion  of  the  tribe,  and  she  is  proud  of  this 
addition  to  her  l)eauty.  This  strange  custom  was  a  mark  of 
social  distinction,  slaves  bein<f  considered  unwortliy  of  the 
honor.* 

If  we  would  duly  appreciate  the  red  men  in  their  savage 
condition,  not  jud<2;v<l  by  tlie  standard  of  modern  society  noi' 
compared  with  our  permanent  j)olitical  institutions,  we  must 
place  their  history  and  customs  side  by  side  with  those  of  the 
German  tribes,  who  hastened  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 


*  "Fashion  in  Deformity, "  in  "  Humboldt  Science  Library,"  pages  10, 
13-lf5. 
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Kiiil)iiv.  Tlie  sHviii^e  tribes  of  (u'rmiiny  an<l  tlic  Aincrit'.in 
contiiu'ut  I'oiuiH'il  over  viist  di.stricts,  nloiij^  the  courses  ot"  rivci's 
.uiil  in  sections  whore  ^•Jiiiie  and  pasture  were  almndant,  cluimiii;;' 
a  part  ol'  the  country  as  theii'  trihal  tei-ritory,  enci'oachinj,^  on 
the  territory  of  one  another,  en;^a^nn<;'  in  trihal  wai-,  and  uiiit- 
ini!'  in  a  confederacy  to  meet  a  common  foe.  Alike  were  their 
marriatre  custoiiis,  in  wliich  polyeamy  was  practised,  and  tlie 
l)ride;.n'oom  ^i-anted  a  dowry  for  his  wifi\  inaptly  termed  Kv 
some  writers  as  ])ui'chasinf;'  a  wife,  althou^^'h  the  custom  of 
^ivinj^  horses  and  trinkets  to  tiu-  l)ride"s  fath^i',  and  the  mai-- 
riaj^je  liased  ou  ))arnain,  partook  of  the  character  of  huyiii;;-. 
Adultery  was  punished  amon<^  the  Oerman  tribes  suinmai-ily  by 
the  husl);Mid  euttin<f  off  the  woman's  liair  ami  drivini:' her  naked 
throuah  the  villa<re  with  manv  strii)es:  and  amoni;  the  Indians, 
by  the  hus])and  cutting-  oft'  her  nose,  beatin;^'  her  and  ilri\  iii;^ 
her  from  his  lod^e.  Alike  the  ancient  and  modern  sava;;'es  felt 
it  to  be  an  indispensable  duty  to  take  up  tlie  (piaiivls  of  their 
frienils  and  their  own  tribe,  and  to  make  these  tlieii"  own  cause. 
Anion u-.st" both  it  was  no  disgrace  to  retreat  in  battle,  strata^cin 
being  employed  in  tightinj'-,  and  when  confronted  with  a  superior 
foire  they  held  it  to  be  the  better  part  of  valor  to  retire.  Hos- 
pitality, a  genei'ous  spirit  toward  friends,  lack  of  gi-atitude  for 
benefits  received,  and  a  natural  inclination  for  .stimulants  are 
traits  observed  aujong  both  peoples. 

Tliey  sang  not  of  love  Imt  of  war;  tl'ci)'  dances  were  not 
betw^een  the  sexes,  but  related  to  war  and  religion,  and  the 
saefes  chanted  their  son";s  and  told  their  tales  of  the  br.ive 
deeds  of  their  warrioi's.  (Jermans  and  Indians  .scalped  theii' 
enemies,  painted  their  bodies  in  times  of  war,  sang  their  wai' 
songs,  gand)led  until  they  had  lost  everything,  even  liberty 
itself:  followed  their  chiefs  to  death,  and  buried  their  warriors 
who  fell  in  battle  with  such  .secrecy  that  their  enemies  were 
unaljle  to  discover  the  homes  of  the  dead'.  Whiteskins  and 
reilskins  are  removed  by  centuries  of  civilization,  but  in  the 
deeper  instincts  of  human  nature,  and  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  people,  they  are  not  so  widely  apart. 
When  the  years  have  x'olled  onward  and  the  I'ed  men   ha\e 
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cnjoyt'il  ns  fxpiui.Hiv»>  a  course  of  tiviiuin,:;  as  tho  white  nice,  the 
sMiiie  iVHults  will  follow,  if  they  survive  the  abHorjiin;^  pi'ocess 
wliich  is  uow  jifoiu^'  on,  aud  they  abide  as  a  periuaneiit  and 
eiiterprisini^f  race.* 

THE  RED  PIONKKKS. 

Native  tribes  have  passt.'d  away  from  our  fair  land  since  the 
(lay  rlie  white  man  stepped  upon  the  Canadian  shores,  and 
traces  of  these  extinct  tribes  are  still  to  be  soen  in  the  names  of 
towns,  villa<,'es,  lakes  and  rivers,  the  existence  of  mounds,  anil 
liurial  pits,  manuscripts  of  missionaries  and  tra\cIIerK.  traditions, 
and  in  the  relics  depositerl  in  museums.  The  histoiy  of  races 
once  powerful  and  numerous,  which  havi'  disappeared,  is  always 
sad  to  reail,  yet  the  melancholy  interest  which  is  attached  to 
tlie  names  of  these  peoples  is  of  \  alue  to  those  who  wish  to  know 
something;  of  their  own  country  in  its  iid'ancy,  and  desire  to 
]irotit  by  the  km.wleiln'e  of  the  lielief  and  customs  of  native 
tribes. 

When  Cabot  discovered  Newfoundland  he  found  a  powerful 
and  [)eaceable  race  of  men,  tall  and  dignified,  of  paler  color  than 
tlie  average  red  man,  who  ai'e  known  in  histor}'  as  the  Beoths, 
fJeothuks,  or  Boeothic  Indians,  a  tribe  of  Algonijuin  origin. -f- 
They  wei'e  dressi'd  in  the  skins  and  furs  of  wild  animals,  and 
used  bow.s  and  ari'ows,  spears,  ilarts,  clubs  and  slings  as  instru- 
ments of  war. 

Captain  Richard  Whitbourne,  who  visited  Xewfoundlan<l  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  described  them  as  ingenious  and  tract- 
able, of  a  (|uick  and  lively  apprehension,  and  willing  to  assi.st 
the  tishermen  in  curing  fish  for  small  i)ay.     They  constructed 


*  Gibbon's  '*  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  Vol.  I.,  pages  205, 
27-J,  277.     Guizot's  "  History  of  Civilization,"  Vol.  II.,  page.s  15()-1()3. 

+  "Transactions  of  the  Uoyal  Society  of  Canada,"  A'ol.  IZv.,  Sec.  2,  pages 
12;{-171  ;  Vol.  X.,  .Sec.  2,  pages  l!)-;52.  "Transactions  of  Canadian  Insti- 
tute," October,  1890,  pages  lKS-102.  "Seventh  Annual  Report  of  Bureau 
I  if  Ethnology,"  pages  57-58.  "  American  Anticpiarian,"  Vol.  VIII.,  page 
y2.'{.  Smutaii  ScliDol  Tiiws,  January  7th,  180,'{.  "  American  I'iiilosophical 
Soc.  of  Proc,"  Vol.  XXII.,  pages  408-424  ;  Vol.  XXIII.,  pages  411-432. 
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-canoes  of  hhx-h  bark,  wlucli  they  sewed  toirethei-  and  overla'.i 
tilt  sfaiu  with  turpentine.  They  nianufuctnrod  kettle:-*  for 
UoiiiiifT  thi'ir  meat  hy  st-wint;-  to«fether  the  rinds  of  spruce  trees. 
■Several  atU^nipts  wi-re  made  by  tlie  British  Government,  from 
1760.  to  pn>t*'ct  tlie  Beoths,  but  they  failed  throiagh  the  fear  of 
lJtt'  Indians.  By  means  of  presents  and  kind  treatment,  a  ffw 
Intiians  wlio  had  been  captured  were  sent  back  to  their  ])ei)jile, 
inn  tlifV  could  not  be  won,  owintj^  in  a  ox-cat  measure  to  their 
unjiist  treatment  by  the  trappers  and  fishermen  residint;'  in  the 


MAItV    M.^HCU,    A    UEOTII    WOMAN. 

country.  A  Bi'Oth  woman  was  captured  in  1!S19  and  In'ouii'lit 
TotiJt.  .lohu's.  wh.ere  .she  was  known  as  Mary  March,  and  after 
V^eiiir:  sup]ilivvl  with  ^ifts,  was  .sent  back  to  hei-  people  with  the 
iio]H'  of  conciliatin;;'  them,  but  she  die<l  on  the  voyage,  and  lier 
Uniy  lH'in>x  plaoe«l  in  a  eotfiti,  was  left  on  tlie  marj;in  of  a  lake, 
"«vl»erf  it  wa,s  fomul  by  some  members  of  the  tribe  and  taken  to 
"their  honu.       All   ttther  attempts   to  win   them  failed,   as  tin 

*  This  portrait  of  Mary  Mfuch  is  an  illustration  from  Rev.  Dr.  (Jt-'ni-gi 
Patterson's  paper  on  the  "  Heothic  Indians,"  in  Translations  of  the  Royal 
^•ciety  of  CanadH,  whicli  has  been  kindly  loaned  nio  for  this  work. 
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natives  who  were  .seized  died  of  consMinption.  Their  wigjwains 
were  constructed  in  the  fomu  of  coi  ical  Iclges,  tlu'.  poles  bein<^ 
snugly  and  tightly  covered  witli  si. ins  or  bircli  bark,  each  wig- 
wam being  large  enough  to  acconmiodate  from  six  to  eighteen 
persons.  The  fire  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  wigwam,  and 
a  hole  lined  with  moss  was  arranged  for  each  occupant  where 
he  rested  and  ylept. 

Sweat  baths,  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Bk-ckfeet  and 
other  Algon([uin  tribes,  were  used  by  them,  consisting  of  a  small 
lodge  of  boughs  covered  with  skins,  within  which  were  intro- 
duced heated  stones,  upon  which  the  patient  poured  water,  and 
the  vapor  enveloping  his  naked  body  produced  profuse  pel  spira- 
tion.  Their  burial  customs  resembled  those  in  use  among  our 
western  Indians,  four  methods  being  i-mployed  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  deceased.  The  body  was  placed  in  a  hut,  or  laid 
upon  a  scafibld,  or  bent  together  and  wrapped  in  birch  bark 
and  tirndy  secured  in  a  wooden  box  which  was  placed  on  the 
ground,  or  tightly  enclosed  in  biix'h  bark  and  laid  on  the 
groun(],  and  if  tlie  soil  was  not  toe  l.jird  a  shallow  grave  was 
(lug,  anil  a  cairn  of  stones  was  thrown  over  the  corpse. 

They  are  believed  to  have  been  svni  or  fire  worshipi)ers. 
A  gentle  race  of  people  were  they,  delighting  in  fisliing  and 
hunting  the  deer.  Their  deer  jiuunds  or  eiiclosures  were 
•similar  to  the  bufialo  pimnds  of  the  Crees  and  Blackfeet,  but 
they  added  extensive  fences  and  made  drives  to  the  large  deer 
corrals,  some  of  which  can  still  be  traced,  and  the  skill  of  these 
hunters  can  well  be  imagined  when  we  learn  that  a  few  of 
them  were  forty  miles  long.  I'.genious  ornaments  of  bone 
and  ivory,  u.sed  for  decorat'-.ig  the  hair,  fastening  around  the 
nec'c  or  to  other  parts  of  the  person,  were  made  by  them. 
Fill'  was  produced  by  striking  together  two  pieces  of  iron 
pyrites.  These  interesting  people  were  exterminated  by  the 
tr.^acherous  rapacity  of  the  white  ii.cii  and  the  ci'uel  warfare 
of  the  Micmac  Indians.  Tradition  says  that  early  in  the 
present  century  the  last  ol'  the  Beoths  escaped  to  Labrador 
in  tW()  canoes,  which  is  corroboi'ated  by  the  testimony  of  Di". 
Mullock,  who  .says,  "  1  have  .slight  reason  to  think  that  a 
21 
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remnant  of  these  people  survives  in  the  inti.vior  of  Lal)m(l()r. 
A  person  tcld  me  there,  some  time  ago,  that  a  party  of  Mon- 
tagnais  Indians  saw,  at  some  distance  (about  fil*^)'  mih  s  from 
the  sea  coast),  a  party  of  strange  Indians,  clothed  in  long  robes 
or  cassocks  of  skins,  who  fled  from  them.  They  lost  sight  of 
them  in  a  little  time,  but  on  coming  up  to  their  tracks  they 
were  surprised  to  see  the  length  of  their  strides,  which  proved 
them  to  be  of  a  large  race,  and  neither  JMicmacs,  Montagiiais 
nor  Eskimos.  I  believe  that  these  were  tlie  remains  of  tiie 
Beothic  vuition:  and  as  tliey  never  saw  either  a  white  or  red 
man  but  as  enemies,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  lied. 
Such  is  the  only  trace  I  can  fiiid  of  tl.\e  Beoths."  Tlio  last  of 
tl)e  Beoths  has  no  doubt  disappeared,  and  this  tribe  must  be 
numbered  among  the  peoples  who  claimed  their  inheritance  in 
Newfoun-lland,  but  remain  as  a  name  and  nothing  more. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  trilies  which  once  existed, 
and  are  now  known  to  us  in  the  relics  which  we  possess,  have 
utterl}^  perished,  for  though  no  longer  as  di.stinct  tribes  they 
confront  us,  they  remain  in  their  descendants  who  ha\e  tlie 
Irotjuois  name  throughout  Canada  and  the  Uniteil  States. 
The  Huron-Iro(jUois  originally  consisted  of  the  Hurons,  who 
are  also  calle<l  Wyandots,  th<»  Tinnontates  or  Tobacco  Nation, 
the  Attiwandarons  or  Neutral  Nation,  the  Kries  and  Andas- 
tes,  and  the  five  nations  of  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas, 
Cayugas  and  Senecas.  The.se  tribes  .spoke  dialects  of  tin- 
ironuois  tongue,  and  inhabited  that  portion  of  Canada  enclosed 
l>y  Lakes  Huron,  Erie  and  Ontario,  as  also  New  Yc^rk  and  a 
part  of  Pennsylvania.  When  tlu>se  trilies  were  con(piei'ed  by 
the  Iro(|Uois,  and  many  of  the  people  were  incorporated  among 
the  conijuei'ors,  the  Irocpiois  became  the  sole  representatives  of 
them  all,  and  though  some  of  them  have  perish.  1  as  distinct 
tribes,  they  still  live  in  the  people  who  bear  the  Ircxjuoiaii 
nan\e. 

The  Kries,  who  probably  were  the  Carantcjuans  iuentioned 
by  Cham[)lairi,  wen'  an  oMshoot  of  the  Seneca  tribe,  and  dwelt 
along  the  .southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  I'hey  ••erisUe'i  in  > 
war  provoked  by  their  own  cruelty.     Very  little  is    aiovvn  of 
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this  tribe,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  were  overthrown  by  the 
Iro(iuoi.s  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  were  incor- 
porated among  their  concjuerors.  So  little,  indeed,  is  known  of 
them,  that  they  had  disappeared  l^efore  the  French  explorers 
knew  anything  of  the  existence  of  Lake  Erie,  for  in  the 
earliest  French  r.aps  an  imaginary  river  connects  J^ake  Huron 
ivii<l  Lake  Ontario.  They  have  left,  as  a  relic  of  their  exist- 
ence, an  elaborate  specimen  of  rock-sculpture  on  Cunningham's 
Tsland,  Lake  Erie,  which  has  attracted  interest  as  one  of  the 
^ 'st  accurate  specimens  of  native  pictorial  writing  found  in 
_,aiiada.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  French  missionaries, 
Catherine  Ganneaktena,  an  Erie  captive,  became  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  and  she  is  remembered  as  the  founder  of  a  mis- 
sion village  on  the  St.  Lawrence.* 

Tlie  Nottawas,  wlio  were  also  called  the  "Cherohakahs,"  are 
a  trilte  which  roamed  far  and  wide  throughout  Canada,  traces 
of  their  existence  being  found  in  the  Nottawa  River,  which 
fulls  into  Hudson's  Bay  at  James'  Bay,  and  Xottawasaga  in 
Ontario.  Their  name  is  still  retained  in  the  Nadawas,  some- 
times called  "Nawtowas,"  or  "Six  Nation  Lulians,"  and  the 
f  '  Aingolon  and  Naywadaha,"  relating  to  the  Ivo- 
•  ii  by  Schoolcraft.  Small  l)ands  of  the  Iroquois 
sprea  1  '\>  ''v-t  the  south,  and  among  them  were  the  Xottawas, 
who  Ml:  i]  V  'lome  iii  South-eastern  Virginia.  At  the  close  of 
ihj  seveii  i^th  century  the  tribe  numbered  about  seven  hun- 
dred souls,  i^i.i  twenty  ycai-s  afterward  only  twonoy  remained. 
At  that  time  two  vocabulai-ies  were  obtained,  which  furnish 
evidence  of  their  relation  to  the  Southern  Iroipiois  triljos.  Tae 
hay,  river,  township,  ami  village  bearing  the  name  of  Nottawa- 
saga  may  furni.«h  evidence  of  the  migrations  of  the  Iroquois, 
and  not  relate  specially  to  the  distinct  tribe,  yet  in  the  name 
\\i'  1.  I  reference  to  a  lost  chapter  of  history,  which  looses  none 
of  It-.  ^  itiyent  because  it  is  unknown.f 


traditio) 
(|Uois,  i' 


*  WijMon's  "  Hunm-Irciiuois,"  pago  7<>.  "  Ti'0(|Ui)is  Book  of  Rites," 
pa^'t's  10,  15,  3'J,  55,  <>5,  178.  P,irkiimn's  "  Ponti.ic,"  Vol.  I.,  page  25. 
Wins(.r'.s  '*  Criticiil  History  of  America,"  Vol.  IV.,  page  283. 

t  Wilson'.s  "Huron-lroi|uois,"  pages  60,  90,  91,  105.  Piliing's  "  Iro- 
^juoian  Bibliography,"  pages  t)7,  104,  111. 
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The  Tinnontates,  along  witli  other  tribes,  occupied  that  fertile 
section  of  territory  which  lies  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron, 
where  they  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  ijjrowing'  tobacco 
and  manufacturing  clay  pipes,  which  they  sold  to  the  otiier 
tribes.  They  were  called  the  "  Tobacco  Nation,"  or  "  Petuns," 
from  their  cultivation  and  sale  of  tobacco.*  The  distinct  name 
which  belonged  to  this  tribe  seems  also  to  have  been  applied  to 
the  Iro(iuois  as  a  whok  '  *'  ey  were  known  as  the  "Tobacco 
People."     A  large  numbti  vilay  pipes   from  the  country  of 

the  Tinnontates  are  preservea  in  the  museum  of  the  Canadian 
Institute.  They  were  an  agricultiu'al  race,  closely  allied  with 
the  Hurons,  with  whom  they  ultimately  \uiited,  retaining  their 
own  tribal  organization,  and  preserving  in  their  descendants 
the  Huron  or  Wyandot  names. 

Parkman  sa3's,  "In  the  woody  valley's  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
soixth  of  the  Nottawasa"a  Bav,  of  Lake  Huron,  and  two  days' 
journey  west  of  the  Huron  frontier  towns,  lay  the  nine  villages 
of  the  Tobacco  Nation,  or  Tinnontates." 

The  Jesuit  missionaries,  Garnier  and  .Fogues,  visited  tlie 
towns  of  these  people.  As  the  missionaries  formed  stations 
and  built  chapels  in  the  Hui'on  towns,  they  erected,  in  l(i.'J9, 
the  mission-house  of  St.  Mary's,  on  the  River  Wye,  to  serve  as 
a  centre  where  the  priests  could  always  find  refuge,  and  from 
which  they  could  be  sent  to  any  of  the  town.s.* 

Champlain  visited  some  of  this  tribe,  who  seem  to  have  been 
located  near  Guelph,  intending  to  push  on  to  a  great  lake  of 
which  he  had  heaixl,  beyond  which,  he  was  told,  the  buti'alocs 
were  to  be  found,  whose  skins  lu'  saw  among  thf  Hui'ons;  Imt 
dissensions  breaking  out  among  his  ln<lian  allies,  lie  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Quebec. 

The  Tinnonta  ^^s  celebrated  their  gi'eat  feast  of  the  <lead,  in 
common  with  the  other  tribes  of  the  Huron  Confederacy,  by 
collecting  the  remains  of  their  deceased  friends  at  intervals  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  and  depositing  them  in  one  common  place 
of  sepulture,  now  called  an  ossuary,  or  burial  pit. 

*  "  Irofniois  Book  "f  Kites,"  pages  f)."*,  171,  IH'!.  "Americtin  Anti- 
([uarian,"  Vol.  XII.,  page  170. 

+  VVinsor's  "Critical  History  of  America,"  Vol.  IV.,  pngus  270-27!*. 
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Brebeuf  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  this  solemn  feast 
as  he  witnessed  it  in  163(5,  at  Ossossane  or  La  Conception,  near 
tlie  modern  village  of  Wyevale.  The  bodies  of  the  dead,  which 
lay  on  scaffolds  or  were  buried  in  the  ground,  were  removed, 
and  the  wrappings  taken  froni  them  by  official  members  of  the 
tribe.  The  bones  were  laid  in  rows,  amid  the  mournful  wails 
of  the  populace,  each  family  reclaiming  its  own,  and  tenderly 
roniovin<r  the  Hesh  which  still  adhered  to  the  bones.  After 
caressing  the  ghastly  relics,  these  were  wrapped  in  skins  of 
varied  value,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  family  and  rank  of 
the  deceased,  and  were  borne  to  a  large  house,  along  with  the 
corpses  of  those  who  had  recently  died.  The  bundles  were 
fastened  to  crosspoles  overhead,  and  a  mournful  feast  began. 
The  women  distril)uted  food  among  those  assenddeil,  while  a 
chief  adilressed  the  concourse  of  people,  extolling  the  virtues  of 
the  departed  and  calling  upon  tl'ur  friends  to  remember  and 
imitate  them.  At  the  close  of  the  i-^ast,  the  1)undles  were  taken 
down  and  slung  over  the  shoulders,  the  lately  ileceased  bein^ 
borne  on  litters,  and  toward  the  communal  pit  at  Ossossane  the 
.sad  procession  went  on  its  way.  As  the  mourners  passed 
tlirough  the  forests  they  uttered  weird  cries,  and  when  they 
drew  near  to  a  village,  the  inhabitants  came  out  to  meet  them 
with  sad  countenances,  extending  to  them  a  mournful  hospi- 
tality. From  the  Huron  towns  came  other  processions  on  the 
same  tragic  errand,  to  celebrate  the  final  rites  of  the  feast  of 
the  dead  at  Ossossane,  the  chief  town  of  the  Hurons,  on  the 
Nottawasaga  Bay.  Upon  arriving  at  the  place,  the  bundles  t)f 
boxes  were  hung  u)iou  cross-poles  in  bark  hou.ses,  and  on  a 
scaffold  erected  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  for  supporting  gifts 
in  honor  of  the  dead.  A  wide  area  several  acres  in  extent  liad 
been  cleared  in  the  forest,  and  a  pit  dug  about  thirty  feet  wide 
and  ten  feet  deep,  with  a  scaffold  around  it,  having  cross-poles 
for  supporting  the  bundles  of  gifts  and  the  bones.  The  people 
resorted  to  a  .sp^^'^e  close  at  iiand,  where  tires  wiMv  kindled  and 
kettles  hung  over  them  in  preparation  for  the  feast.  Funeral 
games  were  intlulged  in  by  men  and  women  for  prizes  given  in 
honor  of  the  dead.  At  the  close  of  the  feast  the  l)ones  and 
gifts  were  taken  toward  the  communal  pit,  and  by  means  of 
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ladders  were  liun<(  upon  the  scaffold.  The  ladders  wore 
removed,  and  several  chiefs  stood  upon  the  scaffold  hai-anpiiuir 
the  multitude,  extollin<jj  the  virtues  of  the  dead,  whil.'  several 
swarthy  natives  stood  within  the  pit,  lining  it  with  heavor 
skins.  Three  large  copper  kettles  were  deposited  in  the  middle 
of  the  pit,  and  then  the  bodies  which  remained  entire  were 
thrown  into  it  and  arranged  in  order  by  ten  or  twelve  Indians, 
who  were  stationed  within  for  that  puipose. 

Darkness  coming  on  the  multitude  repaired  to  the  village,  and 
in  the  early  dawn  returned  to  the  pit,  where  they  cast  the  lioiics 
wildly  into  its  mouth  amid  discordant  shouts  from  the  partici- 
pants, the  men  arranging  them  in  order  with  long  poles.  Wlaii 
the  bones  had  all  been  deposited,  logs,  earth  and  stones  were  cast 
upon  the  ossuary,  and  the  ceremony  ended  with  a  sad  funi'ial 
chant.  These  bone  pits  have  been  opened  in  recent  j'ears  and 
found  to  contain  as  many  as  nine  hundred  skeletons. 

David  Boyle,  curator  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  has  k)catrd 
in  the  country  of  the  Tinnontates,  ten  villages  or  town  sitfs, 
twenty-one  ossuaries,  one  iortified  place,  and  three  potteries.* 
In  the  Huron  country  one  huiulred  and  forty  ossuaries  have 
been  catalogued  by  A.  F.  Hunter,  and  as  the  average  ossuary 
contains  about  two  hiuidred  skeletons,  the  pojiulation  must  hi  ao 
been  very  great.  From  the  nundjer  of  eomnuinal  pits  contain- 
ing French  relics,  it  is  evident  that  the  feast  of  the  dead  nnist 
have  taken  place  more  fre(|uently  than  every  ten  or  twelve 
yeai's.-f  Gamier,  the  devoted  missionary  among  the  Tinnon- 
tates, after  toiling  faithfully,  was  stricken  down  and  toma- 
hawked, as  he  was  ministering  to  those  wounded  in  their  conflict 
with  the  Iroquois.  The  mission  to  the  Hurons  in  Upper  Canada 
begun  by  the  Rec(.>llet,missionary,  LeCaron,  in  1615,  came  to 
an  end  in  1650,  through  the  ovei'throw  of  the  Huron  towns 
by  the   Iroquois   and   the   departure  of   the   renniant  of   the 

*  David  Boyle's  paper  on  "The  Land  of  Souls,"  in  "Canadian  Insti- 
tute Report." 

+  A.  F.  Hunter'.s  "  French  Relics  from  \ . llage  Sites  of  the  Hurons,"  in 
"Third  Archii-ological  Report  (188;>)<)f  the  Canadian  Institute,"  and  "  Na- 
tional Characteristics  and  Migrations  (jf  the  Hurons,"  in  "Transactions  of 
Canadian  Institute,"  1892.  "Life  of  Isaac  Jogues,"  pages,  56-58. 
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Tinnontates  Jind  Hnrons  along  with  tlie  missionaries.  The 
Tobacco  Nation  ceased  to  exist,  and  their  descendai:'  i  remain 
incorporated  with  the  Hurons  of  Lorette. 

On  the  fertile  Niagara  peninsula  which  lies  between  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  and  on  the  northern  borders  of  these  lakes 
dwelt  the  Attiwandarons  or  Neuters.  They  received  the  former 
name  from  the  Hurons,  who  dwelt  north  of  them,  which  signi- 
fied, according  to  Brebeuf,  ''  people  of  a  .speech  a  little  different ;  " 
and  the  French  called  them  the  Neutrals,  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  war  between  the  Iro(|Uois  and  Hurons  they  remained  at 
peace  with  both  parties.*  They  had  a  few  towns  beyond  the 
lakes  mentioned,  east  of  Niagara  and  between  the  Irotjuois  and 
Erie  tribes.  It  is  not  certain  whether  they  were  an  offshoot  from 
the  Huron  or  Iroipiois,  their  language  difl'ering  slightly  from 
the  Huron.  Tliey  were  friendly  with  the  French  and  Hurons 
and  were  at  peace  with  the  Iroijuois ;  but  in  the  war  which 
Champlain  started  against  the  Iroquois  he  had  as  his  allies  the 
Hurons,  Neutrals,  and  other  tribes,  und  with  the  fall  of  the 
Huron  towns  came  the  destruction  of  the  Neutrals,  large  num- 
bers of  whom  were  incorporated  with  the  Iro(iuois.  They  were 
overthrown  in  1()5(),  although  Charlevoix  assigns  1655  as  the 
date  of  their  complete  destruction.+  Being  close  neighbors 
to  the  Iro([Uois  antl  Hiu^ns,  they  were  very  demonstrative 
in  their  affection  for  their  deceased  friends,  having  great  feasts 
of  the  dead  similar  to  that  described  among  the  Tobacco 
Nation.  When  the  Ojibways  came  eastward  they  were 
charmed  with  the  rich  lands,  fca-ests,  rivers  and  lakes  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Hurons  and  Neutrals,  jind  they 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  exiled  Hurons  and  fought  against 
the  Iroquois.  After  many  bloody  battles,  in  which  large 
nvnnbers  of  warriors  were  slain,  both  sides  became  tired  and 
a  treaty  was  made.  The  territory  was  divided,  and  the 
south  -  western  portion,  which  had  been  the  home  of  the 
Neutrals,  remained  as  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Iroquois ; 

♦"Jesuit  Relation,"  1641,  page  72. 

t  Hale's  "  Inxjiiois  Book  of  Rites,"  pages  17,  Tk),  72,  7-3,  iU,  !».").    Filling's 
"  Iroquoian  Bibliography, "  page  ;58.   ' '  Lite  of  Isaac  Jogues, "  pages  ^'Ait,  240. 
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while  nortli  iiml  oust  of  tliis,  the  Ojibways  possessed  the 
land.  Joseph  tie  hi  Kodie  d'Aillou,  tlie  RecoUet  iiiiH.sionary, 
about  1625  founded  a  niisHion  an\on^  the  Neuti'al  Nation, 
npparently  on  tlie  eastern  hank   of  tlie  Niat^ara.* 

'Die  Anchistes  was  another  Huron-Iroquois  tribe  whieli 
aroused  the  ahoer  of  tlie  Inxpiois,  and  were  exterminated  by 
tlieni,  the  remnant  of  the  people  beiny  incorporated  with  the 
Iroijuois  in  the  early  ])art  of  the.  seventeentli  century.  The 
Aiuhistes  were  known  by  several  names,  as  Andastoi^ues  and 
Conestogas,  the  Dutch  called  tlieni  Min(|uas,  and  the  English 
Sus(jUi'hainiocks  or  Sus(|ut'hainiahs.  ])r.  Sliea  says,  eoncerii- 
injLJ  these  people:  "The  Mennwo,  Miufjuas  or  Min<jfoes  were 
pi'operly  the  Andastes  or  (taiKhistoi^ues,  the  Indians  of  Con- 
estoga,  on  tlie  Sus(iue]ianna,  known  l)y  the  former  name  to 
the  Al<>'on(|uins  and  tlieir  allies,  the  Dutch  anil  Sweeds :  the 
Mary  landers  knew  tliem  as  the  Susquehannas.  Upon  their 
reduction  l>y  the  Five  Nations,  in  1()72,  the  Andastes  were, 
to  a  ;j;reat  extent,  minfjlei]  witli  their  conquerors,  and  a 
party  removino'  to  the  Oiiio,  connnonly  called  Min<;oes,  was 
thus  made  up  of  Iro(|Uois  and  Minooes.  jNIany  treat  Minn<) 
as  synonymously  with  Mohawk  or  Irocjuois,  but  erroneously." 
The  inland  tei'ritory  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  the  Inxpioiaii 
family  stretclied  from  North  Cai'olina  to  Canada,  and  the 
Andastes,  incor])orated  amonf;'  the  .southern  Iro(|Uois,  passeil 
out  of  existence  as  a  separate  tribe.-f- 

Beneath  the  wood-ci-owned  heifjht  of  >bjunt  Royal  the  pali- 
saded Indian  town  of  Hochela;(a  stood,  within  whose  safe 
enclosure  dwelt  a  friendly  tribe  of  natives,  who  welcomed  Car- 
tier  with  lavish  hospitality  when  he  came  to  visit  them.  The 
ancient  town  consisted  of  a  triple  row  of  palisades,  liaving 
galleries  with  stores  of  stoiu's,  whereon  the  warriors  stood  in 
time  of  danger  to  hurl  the  missiles  upon  their  enemies.  Tn  the 
centre  of  the  town  was  an  open  s<|uare,  ai'ound  which  were 
some   fifty  bark   houses,  made  of  saplings  covered  with  bark, 

*  Winsor's  "Critical  History  of  America,"  Vol,  IV.,  pages  205,  276,  27!t. 
t  Halo's  "  Iro(|iiois   Book   of   Ritu.s."      Winsor's    "Critical    History  of 
America,"  Vol.  V.,  page  4H4. 
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oac'li  house  about  Hfty  fcot  wide  and  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  teet  lonij,  and  capable  o\'  acconnnoihitinj;'  several 
faiiiilios.  On  this  ancient  site  of  Montreal  the  natives  prpviiled 
an  ample  feast  for  their  white  ijuests,  the  niainied  and  blind 
and  sick  were  l)rought  to  Cartier  that  he  might  heal  them,  and 
moved  with  compassion  he  read  to  them  the  story  of  the  Cross, 
ottered  prayer  for  the  sends  and  bodies  of  the  people,  and  suj)- 
plied  them  with  numerous  gifts  of  knives,  beads  and  trinkets. 
This  was  in  the  vear  lo^io.  Sometime  between  \5']o  and  1()42 
Hochelaga  was  utterly  desti'oyeil,  and  the  warlike  attitude  of 
the  Irocjuois  maile  the  island  debatable  land,  on  which  no  man 
lived.  From  an  examination  of  the  two  brief  vocabularies  of 
the  Hochelagan  language  left  by  Cartiei',  we  find  that  Hoche- 
laga, which  means  "at  the  beaver  dam,"  is  Huron,  and  some  of 
the  Hochalaea  words  ajj^re-.'  with  Hui'on  and  others  with  Iro- 
(|Uois,  from  which  we  would  conclude  that  they  belonged  to  the 
Huron-Iro(iuois  family:  but  Sir  William  Dawson,  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  history  of  the  village,  says  that 
the  people  did  not  belong  to  either  the  Algomiuin  or  Iroquois, 
lint  were  a  renniant  of  an  ancient  and  decaying  nation,  which 
had  historical  relations  with  the  Alleghans  or  Mound-Builders. 
He  draws  the  line  between  the  Alleghans  and  Hochelagans,  but 
thinks  that  as  the  Algon(|uins  lived  to  the  north,  the  Eries, 
Neutrals  and  Hochelagans,  had  borrowed  some  of  the  habits  of 
the  Mound-Builders  and  of  the  AlgoiKjuins,  and  were  not  there- 
fore distinct  in  their  customs.* 

The  relics  of  the  Hochehigans,  consisting  of  typical  skulls, 
pottery  anil  Hint  impKinents,  which  are  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  McGill  University,  show  no  trace  of  contact  with 
tlif  white  man,  but  occupy  a  middle  position  between  the 
Mound-Builders  and  modern  Indians.  The  pottery  of  the 
Hochelagans  is  superior  to  that  of  the  modern  Indians,  but  not 
e(jual  to  that  of  the  Alleghans  or  Mound-Builders.  The  earth- 
enware  pipes  of   the   Hochelagans  were  trumpet-shaped  and 


*"  American  Antiiiuiirian,"  Vol.  XII.,  pages  2H0,  261.  Withrow's 
"History  of  Caiiiubi,"  page  'M.  Wil.son'a  "  Huron-Iroiiuois,"  pages  72, 
80-82.     Parknian's  "  Pioneers  of  New  France,"  pages  208,  201>. 
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agreed  not  with  those  of  tlie  Alleglians.  Tlie  AUcj^luui  copper 
Hxes,  spears,  knives,  badges,  maces  or  otlu'r  ornaments  were 
superior  to  the  stone  impU'iiients  of  tlie  Hoehelagans.  Where 
formerly  the  natives  raised  their  crops  of  corn,  and  lived  in 
primitive  simplicity,  developing  their  savage  arts,  the  modern 
city  of  Montreal,  busy  with  a  thousand  activities  of  civilized 
life,  now  stand,  and  the  traveller  or  citizen  walking  along  the 
streets  thronged  with  industrious  men  an<l  women  fails  to  tiiid 
a  traci'  of  the  people  who  loved  ancient  Hochelaga  as  tlnir 
home,  and  delighted  as  other  men  in  the  f(.)rests  and  rivers  of 
their  native  land. 

A  few  years  ago  the  last  of  tlie  Tuteloes,  an  aged  nuin  named 
Nikonha,  lived  on  the  (Irantl  liiver  Reserve,  nctar  Brantfoid. 
The  Tuteloes  were  absorbed  in  the  Iro(|Uois  Confederacy. 
Nikonha  was  married  to  a  Cayuga  woman,  and  was  the  sole 
representative  of  his  race.  He  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundrtd 
and  six  years,  in  February,  1871.  The  Tiiteloes  were  at  one 
time  a  large  tribe,  living  in  Virginia,  but  became  greatly  weak- 
ened through  fighting  with  the  Cayugas,  Senecas  and  otlni 
tribes.  They  united  with  the  Six  Nations,  and  came  with 
Brant  to  Canada  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  There  art^  still 
living  on  the  Grand  River  Reserve  several  Tutelo  half-breeds 
who  speak  the  language,  l)ut  the  last  full-blood  Tutelo  has 
disappearetl.* 

The  Nanticokes  were  a  tribe  belonging  to  the  Algoncjuiu 
family,  who  were  received  into  the  confederacy  of  the  Iroipiois 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Vocabularies  of  thtir 
liinguage  exist,  one  of  which  was  obtained  by  the  Rev.  John 
Heckewelder  from  a  Nanticoke  chief  in  Uj)per  Canada  in  Vuv 
year  1785.  The  last  of  the  chiefs  of  this  tribe  appears  to  have 
died  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Having  been  incor- 
porated with  the  Six  Nations  they  ceased  to  exist  as  a  sepai-ati' 
tribe,  and  were  numbered  among  the  races  of  bygone  years.-f- 

*  Horatio  Hale's  "The  Tutelo  Tribe  and  Language."  "  Seventh  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  pages  112-114. 

t  Fillings  "  Alf^onijuin  Bibliography,"  pages  227,  '570,  li7i.  "  Anti(iuar- 
ian,"  Vol.  IX.,  pages  .'550-354. 
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Wlion  the  Jesuit  missionaries  were  instructing^  the  Indians 
who  came  to  track*  at  Three  Rivers,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  many 
of  the  natives  were  won  to  tlie  faith.  From  tlie  territory  far 
inhmd  there  came  to  the  mission  post  at  Three  Rivers  some 
members  of  a  gentk'  race  of  natives,  speaking  tlie  Montagnais 
tongue,  and  recjuestinn^  that  a  missionary  be  sent  to  their  tribe 
to  instruct  them.  The  missionaries  were  delighted  with  their 
tractable  disposition,  and  Father  Buteux  left  in  1651  for  the 
district  iii  which  they  dwelt.  These  were  the  Attikamegues, 
or  White  Fish  Indians.  He  ascended  the  river  which  led 
toward  their  territory,  and  after  a  weary  journey  of  forty- 
three  days  found  the  peopk  he  .so  zealously  sought.  Anxiously 
the  people  lia<l  awaited  his  coming,  and  when  they  beheld  him 
at  last  amongst  them  they  crowded  around  to  listen  to  his 
instructions  an<l  accept  his  ministrations.  A  rude  chapel  was 
built,  when-  they  gathered  for  worship.  Ruteux  returned  after 
this  interesting  visit,  and  the  following  year  set  out  to  instruct 
them  again,  but  the  Irocpiois  intercepted  him  while  making  a 
portage,  and  slew  him.  The  Attikamegiies  were  almost  wholly 
r.xterminated,  and  the  remnant  sought  refuge  among  the  .scat^ 
tered  Monta<£nais.* 

Throughout  the  wide  areas  of  the  Dominion  tribes  of  red 
men  have  gone  forth  to  make  homes  foi- themselves,  where  they 
might  dwell  in  comfort  and  peace;  but  small  bands  of  painted 
sii\ages  have  followed  them  into  the  deep  recesses  of  the  forest 
to  strike  them  down.  There  is  no  tloubt  that  numerous  tribes 
have  passed  away  of  whose  name  or  existence  we  know 
nothing,  the  story  of  these  nations  being  unwritten,  and  the 
earth  yielding  no  answer  to  the  ((uestions  we  repeat.  Their 
languages,  customs  and  civilization  are  shrouded  in  the  dark- 
ness of  other  years,  and  we  must  await  the  coming  of  some 
intre})id  seeker  after  lost  races  who  may  be  able  to  discover 
some  slender  thread  which  may^  lead  us  through  the  labyrinth- 
ine paths  to  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  peoples  who  made 
Canada  their  home  in  the  dim  past. 

*  Winsor's  " Critical  History  of  America,"  Vol  IV.,  pages  2«5,  276,  279. 
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TllK    SYMIJOL    OF   THE   CKOSS. 

Tliu  cross  lius  Itt'C'oiiie  so  widt'ly  associated  with  the  existciico 
aiui  spread  of  Cliristiaiiity  tliat  tlie  majority  of  people  have 
iffiioraiitly  ecmehidod  that  it  belongs  essentially  to  tlie  Christian 
relii,noii,  whereas  upon  tablets,  rock  inscriptions,  idols,  buildin;js 
devoted  to  relii^ious  purposes  anion^  tlu'  subjects  of  paj^anisni 
and  in  the  niainiseripts  of  ancient  date  it  is  sculpturi'ij 
anil  inscril)ed.  It  is  a  symbol  of  ancient  date,  hi'.vinjf 
existed  in  Asia  before  the  commencement  of  European  civiii/a- 
tion.  It  has  been  found  in  Ej^ypt  and  China,  Hindostan 
and  Scandinavia.  Contact  with  pauan  nations,  and  the  sijfni- 
ficance  of  the  cross  in  its  relation  to  the  <leath  of  Chi-ist  no 
doiibt  su'-'nested  to  the  minds  of  the  Christian  leaders  of  tlio 
third  century  the  usefulness  of  this  system  in  propaoatin<j,'  tlio 
doctrines  of  the  Christ  amono'  the  nations.  It  has  been  wiilely 
u.sed  as  a  symbol  of  paifanism.  Christian  missionaries  found 
it  among  the  peoples  of  India,  on  the  statues  of  Seva  ami 
Vishnu;  on  the  cinerary  urns  of  (Ireoce  and  Italy:  and  as  the 
nanuner  of  Thor  in  the  forests  of  barbaric  (lermany.  The 
Egyptians  had  a  similar  .symbol  representing  the  flow  of  the 
Nile,  and  on  the  famous  Rosette  Stone  it  api)ears  as  eipiivalent 
to  the  word  "life."'  It  is  found  on  the  bricks  and  cylinders  of 
Nineveh,  and  on  the  colo.ssal  tablet  in  the  Briti.sh  Museum, 
Tiglath  Pilesei"  is  represented  having  a  cro.ss  suspended  from 
his  neck.* 

The  early  Christian  missionaries  cari'ied  this  svmbol  ])eforii 
them,  which  imi)re.ssed  the  pagan  mind  and  helped  the  natives 
in  submitting  to  the  faith  of  the  new  religion,  as  well  as  under- 
standini'-  its  doctrines.  When  the  Ronum  monk  Autrastiiie 
entered  the  presence  of  Ethelbert  he  carried  an  enormous  cross 
before  him,  which  impressed  deeply  the  mind  of  the  pagan  king. 
The  cross  was  raised  to  a  position  of  dignity,  far  removed  from 
its  early  barbai'ic  use  as  an  instrument  of  torture,  monai'chs  and 
princes  using  it  as  part  of  their  royal  insignia,  the  knights  who 

*"AmericiUi  Antuiutiri  m,"  Vol.  X.,  pages  292,  2!>7,  302  ;  Vol.  XVI,, 
pages  178,  17!>. 
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crcssed  the  dewerts  of  the  sjicre(l  land  weariii}^  it  on  their  V)reji8ts 
ami  undjla/.oned  on  the  hilts  of  their  swords,  and  even  in  nature 
the  Christian  fathers  saw  it  as  an  expression  of  their  faith,  so 
aptly  expressed  by  .lustin  Martyr: 

"The  si^n  of  the  cross  is  expresseil  upon  the  whole  of  nature. 
There  is  hardly  a  handicraftsman,  also,  hut  uses  the  ti<fure  of  it 
ainonj,'  tlie  ini])len»ents  of  his  industry.  It  forms  a  part  of  man 
liiiiiself,  as  may  be  .seen  when  he  raises  his  hands  in  prayer." 

Of  crosses  as  the  symbols  of  the  Christian  faith  there  are 
various  kinds,  desij^nated  the  Alaltese,  Latin,  (Ireek,  Eleanor, 
Calvary  and  Fylfot.  l)esi<fnated  as  classes  some  are  known  as 
market-place,  ehrrchyard,  wayside,  moinimental,  ])ectoral  md 
kui^'htly  crosses.  "The  Ene-lish  cross  of  St.  George  is  a  i plain 
cross  set  erect  on  a  wliite  ground :  the  tScottish  cross  o'"  St. 
vew's  is  a  plain  diagonal  white  cress  on  a  blue  ground  :  and 
tlie  Irish  cross  (jf  St.  Patrick  is  a  plain  diagonal  red  ci'oss  on  a 
white  ground."* 

As  a  pagan  syujbol  the  ci'oss  became  an  emblem  of  war  under 
the  ci'uel  cu.stoms  of  the  Aztecs,  as  is  shown  on  the  Palencjue 
tablet,  where  the  em})lems  suggest  that  the  altar  was  devoted  to 
the  god  of  war.  The  four  gods  of  the  winds  were  worshipped 
by  the  Mayas.  They  were  supposed  to  support  the  four  corners 
of  the  iieavens,  and  to  blow  the  winds  through  trumpets  or 
wind  instruments  from  the  four  cardinal  jioints.  lender  the 
synd)ol  of  the  cross  they  were  worshipped,  and  this  was  regarded 
as  a  tree,  which,  in  the  Maya  tongue,  was  called  the  "tree  of 
life."  In  times  of  drought  offerings  of  Vards  were  made  to  it,  and 
it  was  sprinkled  with  water.  It  was  u.sed  as  a  symbol  of  the 
four  cardinal  points.-f- 

The  cross  is  the  I'epresentative  in  Christian  history  of  what 
the  brazen  .serpent  was  to  tiie  Jews,  and  it  is  a  suggestive  fact 
that  the  serpent  and  cross  synd)ols  exist  among  the  natives  of 
the  American  continent  as  a  means  of  expres.sing  religious  i<leas. 
The  American  syndjoLs  of  the  cross  are  generally  surmounted 
by  the  thunder  bird  and  decorated  with  spiral  ornaments,  which 


*  "  Britanniofi  Encyclepiwdia,"  Vol.  VI.,  page  012. 
t "  Ameiitan  Anticiuaiiau,"  Vol.  X.,  p.ige.s  312,  314. 
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-express  tho  icU-as  of  the  people  in  relation  to  the  woixhip  of  the 
sun  and  of  nature. 

Ill  tlu'  Buddhist  cave  temi:)]eK  there  was  always  found  the 
«hi'ine  witli  itv  sv mhol  of  a  water  i)uV)ble,  to  which  the  creed  of 
Buddha  likenetl  the  human  frame,  antl  was  iutend'-d  to  portray 
"the  transient  .nature  of  earthly  thinns.  Upon  the  s(puire  piers 
ill  the  Eg\-}itian  tombs,  lai'ge  human  fig'ures  were  sculptnn.d, 
invju'iahly  in  a  standinji'  .)osture,  the  head  decked  with  the  loi'ty 
priestly  tiai-a.  and  the  l)ody  slii;'htly  covereil  with  the  Egyptian 
apron  ix>und  the  loins.  In  the  ri(.(ht  hand  of  the  colossal  statue 
■WM>  the  aiystic  token  of  the  Nile  key  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
TTith  a  liandle  at  the  upper  part.  Long  before  the  cross  became 
"the  tjii'bleiii  of  ]>eace  amon<f  Christians  it  was  associated  in 
preliistoric  structures  with  sun  worship.  It  exists  as  a  reli};i- 
ous  s\Tnbt>l  ai  ion<;  the  Oiibwavs  without  any  reference  to  the 
dt»etrines  of  Christianity.  When  J\ran|uette  arrived  at  the 
liay  of  Puans  he  found  a  villa>;e  inhabited  liy  thre(;  naticjns, 
and  saw  a  >jivat  cross  erected,  which  he  .says  was  "adorned  with 
■several  wliite  skins,  r.'(|  oirdles,  bows  and  arrows,  which  tliiit 
*food  |->eople  had  otiered  to  the  threat  Manitou  to  return  him 
"tlieh"  tlianks  for  the  care  he  had  taken  of  them  during  the  wiii- 
tt'T,  and  that  he  had  granti'd  them  n  ])ros]ii'rous  hunting."  The 
priest  was  no  tloubt  i'l^norantof  the  e.Kercises  of  the  midawiwiii, 
as  descril»ed  by  Dr.  Hoti'man,  for  the  cross  is  one  of  the  saend 
]Mists  l>elongingt<)  the  Grand  Medicine  Society"  of  the  (3jibways, 
and  is  the  fourth  degree  mida  post.  It  is  painted  white  with 
Ted  sp>ts  on  the  upper  part,  the  lov/er  part  being  s([uared  aii'l 
■}uiint-ed  white  on  the  east,  red  jn  the  west,  b'lack  on  the  north 
and  rrj't'eii  *^ii  the  .south.  In  che  initiation  of  the  candidate  to 
thf  society  it  symbolizo  mm?  four  days'  struggle  at  the  lour 
ojH>nings  of  the  Medicine  hxlge. 

The  cniss  is  the  symbol  for  a  Che^'enne  Indian,  and  is  used  in 
Uk'  si^i  language  of  the  natives.  In  the  native  i)icture  writini; 
it  stands  for  a  Dakota  lo<lge.  A  square  represents  a  white 
u»aii"s  house,  and  if  there  is  a  cross  beside  it,  the  signification  is 
thjit  the  white  man  is  marrieil  to  a  Dakota  woman.  It  is  also 
Mtn^l  among  s<.)ute  Indian  tril>es  to  signify  "  I  will  barter  or 
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tmdo."  Upon  tin-  rij^ht  liand  of  tlie  cross  is  depicted  the  iirticles 
desired  in  exchaiiov,  und  i;pon  the  left  the  articles  ottered. 
The  Moki  maidens  wear  their  hair  in  two  styles,  which,  when 
C()ii>V»ined,  become  developed  into  the  form  of  the  Maltese  Cross 
which  is  the  end)lem  of  a  virj^in  amoni)-  these  people,  and  this 
cross  appears  frequently  in  the  pottery  and  petro^-lyphs  of  the 
Mokis.  Colonel  (jiarrick  Mallery  remarks  tluit  the  form  of  a 
ci'oss  was  fonnd  in  tattoo  marks  on  an  Arab  l)oy,  and  the  motlier 
explained  its  existence,  "  ])ecause  it  looked  pretty."  Dr.  Schlei- 
iiian,  in  his  "  Troja,"  presen  ,s  a  cross  simply  as  a  geometrical 
ornamentation. 

Among  the  Dakota  Indians  symbolic  crosses  of  the  Greek 
pattern  are  wori*,  representing  "  the  four  winds  issuing  from  tiie 
four  caverns  in  whieli  the  souls  of  men  existed  before  endjodi- 
iiient.  The  top  of  the  cross  is  the  cold,  all  concjuering  giant, 
tile  north  wind.  As  worn  on  the  body  it  is  nearest  the  liead, 
the  seat  of  intelligence.  The  top  arm,  covering  the  heart,  is  the 
east  wind,  coming  fi'om  the  seat  of  life  and  love.  The  foot  ia 
the  burning  .south  wind,  indicating  as  it  is  worn  the  seat  of 
passion  and  fiery  lust.  The  right  i.s  the  gently  west  wind, 
iilowing  from  the  spirit  land,  covering  the  lungs,  from  which  at 
last  the  breath  goes  out.  The  centre  of  the  cross  i'  the  earth 
and  man,  sometimes  indicated  at  that  point  by  a  circle  sur- 
lounding  a  (hit.  On  tl'-'  uppei'  arm  an  arrow  is  .soinetimes 
drawn,  on  the  left  a  heart,  on  the  right  a  stai-  and  on  the  lower 
a  sun." 

When  the  Apache  warriors  went  into  a  strange  distri;  they 
painted  across  upon  their  moccasins  to  keep  them  frc.i  going 
(HI  the  wrong  trail.  When  ivain  was  desire«1  for  th;.ir  crops, 
the  medicine  men  of  the  Apaches  bore  two  cresses  as  they  led 
a  procession  ot  men  and  women  in  honor  of  (Juzanutii.  The 
ciosses  weri'  decorated  with  a  snak'-,  .siuall  willow  twigs,  a 
iiii.-ror,  bell  and  eagles'  feathers.* 


*"  American  Anticiuarian,"  Vol.  X.,  pages  44,  80,  VMi,  VAS,  2!>2-;U6. 
"  .\nmml  Report  of  the  Bureau  ri  Ethnology,"  Vol.  III.,  page  JO  ;  Vol.  TV., 
page.s  4(i,  i:i2.  158,  17;i,  L'-'O,^  ::V>,  -J.VJ,  253;  Vol.  VII.,  pages  155,  25r)  ; 
Vol.  IX.,  479-480.  Rmengarten's  -'Handbook  of  Architectural  Styles, " 
pages  4,  9,  29.  •  . 
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WlieiK'Vfr  tlie  natives  of  (}a.spt;  were  troubled  witli  r  jilaji-ue 
the  medicine  men  liad  recourse  to  tlie  sun,  and  they  were  in- 
structed to  make  use  of  tlie  cross  in  every  period  of  atHiction. 
Upon  the  island  of  Cozumel  a  mnnber  of  oratories  and  temples 
were  found,  one  of  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  scjuare  tower, 
liaving  four  openings,  and  within  this  tower  was  a  cross  made 
of  lime,  which  the  natives  reverenced  as  the  god  of  the  rain. 
The  rain-maker  of  the  Leimi  Lennape  retire  1  to  a  secluded  spot 
whenever  he  desired  to  practici:  his  art,  and  <h"awing  upon  the 
enrth  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  its  arms  pointing  toward  the 
cardinal  points,  placed  upon  it  a  piece  of  tobacco,  a  gourd,  a  bit 
of  some  red  stuff,  and  then  cried  aloud  to  the  spirits  of  the  rains. 
Among  many  of  the  Imlian  tribes  four  was  a  sacred  number, 
and  the  cross  was  used  in  connection  with  this  numb  'r  as  a 
))rehistoric  symbol.  Upon  the  medicine  pole  in  the  medicine 
loilge  of  the  Blackfeet,  we  have  seen  the  fonn  of  a  cross  made 
with  twigs  and  the  boughs  of  trees  as  a  symbol  of  their  native 
religion. 

It  was  used  also  by  some  of  the  Blackfeet  as  a  per'  nal  mark 
upon  their  blankets  .0  denote  their '^v.nershi]).     'Die  idngas 

wore  shell  disks  two  hundred  vears  ago,  which  were  ornamented 
with  crosses  apparently  marked  out  with  compasses.  The  uhc 
nf  the  cross  among  the  Iroquois  in  late  years  seems  to  have  been 
merely  ornamental,  and  without  any  religious  significance.*  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  brave  voyageurs  of  Canada  when  death 
occurred  among  them,  as  they  journeyed,  to  plant  on  the  grave 
of  each  a  low  wooden  cross,  to  mark  the  spot.  Along  the 
routes  of  the  voyageurs  on  the  Ottawa,  (jn  the  shores  of  Lake 
Nip])i.ssing,  and  away  beyond  Lake  Superioi",  these  crosses  were 
to  be  seen  in  the  old  days  when  the  hardy  voyageurs  crossed 
the  portages  and  sailed  r«[)  the  rivers  and  lakes.-f"  Between  Silver 
Islet  and  Nepigon,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superioi',  thei-e  is  a 
|Mctogi'a])h  known  to  travellei's  as  the  Jesuits'  Cross. 

The  ci'oss  was  known  to  the  Mound-Builders,  as  shown  by 
;rorgets  taken  from  the  mounds  in  Missouri,  having  the  form  of 


22 


♦  *'  American  .\ntiquarian,"  Vol.  XI.,  page  '.). 
+  "Journal  of  the  Binliop  of  Montreal,"  pago  17. 
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a  cross  to  symbolize  the  points  of  the  eoinpass.  An  ancient 
monument  of  porphyry  sculptured  in  has-relieT,  taken  from  a 
mound  in  Tezcuco,  had  upon  it  an  ('ml)lem  suggestive  of  a 
JMaltese  cross.  An  ancient  earthwork  near  Tai'lton,  Ohio,  is  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  ninety  feet  long  and  elevated  three  foot 
above  the  adjacent  surface,  the  sides  of  tlie  cross  nearly  corres- 
ponding with  the  cardinal  points. 

In  the  Mexican  codices  are  found  the  symbol  of  tlie  cross, 
which  .shows  that  it  was  used  as  a  .symbol  of  .sun  worsliip. 
Amon<r  the  carved  .stone  figures  and  idols  is  the  cro.ss  of  Tcoti- 
huacan,  which  is  an  altar  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  ;  the  idol  jiillar 
of  Piaza  Mayor,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  cro.ss  ;  the  temple  of 
the  cross  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  p^-ramid  of  Palencjue  and 
the  Lorillard  tablet,  which  contains  two  figures,  one  repri'sciit- 
ing  a  man  holding  a  cro.ss  in  each  hand  and  the  other  a  woman 
with  a  cross  in  her  right  hand. 

The  culture  heroes  of  the  Pi'ruvians  and  other  races  in  South 
America  wore  long  robes  .sometimes  covered  with  crosses.  Wlicii 
the  Spaniai'ds  arrived  in  Mexico,  they  foiuid  large  stone  crosses 
erecte<l  on  the  coast  and  in  the  intri-ior,  which  were  objects  of 
veneration  to  the  natives,  who  answered  in  response  t(j  the 
(picstions  of  the  missionaries,  that  "  one  more  gloi'ious  than  the 
sun  ha<l  died  upon  the  cro.ss.'" 

The  Spaniards  found  at  Vera  ( 'ruz  a  large  marble  cro.ss  sur- 
mounted with  a  golden  crown,  and  tin  y  M'ere  iiiipres.se<l  with 
the  deep  reverence  of  the  natives,  wlni  adored  the  cross  as  a 
symbol  of  the  god  of  i-ain. 

The  existence  of  many  of  these  prehistoi'ic  crosses  v.c  an' 
imable  to  accoimt  foi',  but  there  maybe  something  akin  tothini 
in  the  memorial  and  market  cro.si^es  fountl  in  England.  As  a 
symbol  of  religious  worship,  the  natives  u.s«'d  the  cross,  but 
there  niay  have  beei.  others  erected  as  ornaments  or  for  historic 
purposes.  When  Eleanor,  wife  of  King  Edward  1.,  died,  >hr 
was  carried  in  a  casket  to  Lomloi  ,  and  upon  the  funeral 
journey,  wherever  the  casket  rested,  the  king  cansed  a  cro.ss  to  be 
built.  There  were  twelve  Eleanoi"  crosses  erected,  three  of  tlieiii 
.still  rtinaining.    Market  crosses  were  first  u.seil  in  market  towns. 
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for  the  priests  went  tliei'e  on  great  market  days  to  pi-eacli. 
Boundary  crosses  marked  tlie  line  between  different  places, 
and  preaching'  crosses  were  iised  as  pulpits,  one  of  whicli  stood 
in  front  of  the  old  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  where  some 
of  the  Refoi'mei-s  preached  the  docrines  of  the  Reformation. 
Pagan  and  Christian  can  lay  claim  to  tliis  symbol  of  ivligion  as 
a  relic  of  antitjuity  whose  origin  is  unknown,  wliich  lias  lircu 
adopted  as  an  expression  of  religious  belief  hy  many  nations 
and  tribes,  and  in  its  use  there  are  embodied  ideas  and  feelings 
which  are  sacred  to  all,  and  therefore  to  be  treat<'d  with  respect 
and  reverence.* 

INDIAN  HYMN8. 

There  is  music  in  the  souls  of  the  ])eople  of  every  race  and 
tongue.  It  may  be  expressed  in  very  weird  strains,  or  in  the 
most  conunonplace  tones,  but  there  will  be  harmony,  pl(>asaiit 
to  the  ears  of  those  whose  hearts  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
people  and  the  language  they  speak.  The  stolid  countenance 
of  the  red  man  hides  the  gentler  passions  of  his  nature,  atid  we 
are  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  the  painted  savage  of  the 
warpath  and  the  peaceful  occupant  of  the  lodge,  are  strangers 
to  the  tender  emotions  of  the  singing  tribes  of  men.  But  our 
fears  are  chased  away  as  we  wander  among  the  lodges,  for 
there  we  see  the  instruments  of  music,  and  can  hear  the  sliouts 
of  the  dancers,  the  gay  laugh  of  youth,  and  the  sweet  .songs  of 
the  women  at  their  daily  toil.  Songs  of  life  and  death,  love 
and  war  are  found  in  the  languages  of  the  Indians.  The 
Spjinish  coniiueroi-s  listened  to  the  natives  of  Mexico  sir^^'iug 
their  songs,  and  still  we  may  hear  the  Six  Nation  Indians 
chant  the  Irocjuois  historical  song. 

During  several  important  movements  in  English  history,  and 
also  during  the  French  revolution,  the  ballads  of  the  people 
exerted   a  powerful   irJluence  over  the  minds  of  the  populace. 

*  Brinton'o  ".Vmerican  Hero  Myths,"  page  132.  "Smithsonian  Anthro- 
pological Papers,  '  188H-87,  page  689.  "American  Antiquarian,"  Vol. 
XVI.,  pages  20,  23,  28,  41,  73,  14(5,  1.^2,  179.  249.  "  Canadian  Methcdist 
Magazine,"  (July  to  December,  1886),  page  35. 
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Recognizing  this  fact  Christian  teachers  liave  eniboilied  many 
<l(jctrineH  in  songs  and  liynuis  written  for  the  Indian  tribes  in 
their  own  hxnguage.  When  Las  Casas,  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
apostle  of  the  Indians,  was  laboring  among  the  natives  of 
Mexico  he  introduced  the  <loctrines  of  the  Christian  religion 
aiiKjng  a  hostile  tribe  by  means  of  songs.  With  the  help  of 
.some  monks  he  translated  into  the  language  of  the  people,  and 
ill  verse,  a  sunnnary  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  He 
.secured  the  assistance  of  Indian  traders,  who  occasionally 
visited  this  tribe,  and  taught  them  the  song  with  its  accom- 
paniment on  Indian  instruments  of  music.  The  traders  reached 
the  tribe,  made  some  presents  to  the  chief,  and  spread  their 
wares  before  the  people.  After  the  day's  trading  was  over 
they  called  for  musical  iiistruments  and  began  their  song. 

They  sang  of  creation,  the  fall  of  man,  the  life,  deatii  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  judgment  to  come.  The  people 
listened  with  wondrous  awe.  Here,  surely  were  ambassadors 
from  the  gods.  The  Great  Spirit  nuist  have  taken  compassion 
upon  them  to  send  these  teachers.  Night  after  night  for  a 
whole  week  did  the  people  ask  the  traders  to  I'epeat  the  song, 
.so  eager  were  they  to  hear  and  learn.  The  traders  told  theni 
of  the  teachers  who  .sang  tliese  songs,  and  the  Indians  entreated 
the  priests  to  teach  them  more  fully  the  doctrines  of  the  won- 
derful .song.  Well  do  we  remember  attending  an  Indian  camp- 
meeting,  at  Kettle  Point  on  Lake  Huron,  where  Shawanese, 
Pottawotamies  and  Ojibways,  sung  with  delightful  enthusiasm 
the  stmgs  of  Zion  in  the  Ojibway  tongue.  Some  years  ago  we 
listened  with  pleasure  to  some  Sioux  children  attending  the 
Sioux  school  at  Portage  la  Prairie,  who  sang  very  sweetly  some 
hynnxs  in  the  language  of  the  Dakotas.  And  who  that  has 
ever  gone  to  the  Indian  Reserve  at  Morley,  nestling  at  the  foot 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  can  ovei-  forget  the  hearty  and  intelli- 
gent singing  of  the  Stoney  Indians  ! 

anportant  is  all  this,  yet  it  is  ditHcult  to  translate  English 
hynms  into  the  languages  of  the  Indians,  and  make  them  agree 
with  the  original  metre  of  the  tunes.  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  language  is  necessary  to  make  a  competent  translation,  so 
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that  all  the  meaning  contained  in  the  words  and  ideas  may  be 
fully  and  intelligently  expressed  in  both  languages.  There  are 
a  large  number  of  hymn  books  in  the  languages  of  the  red 
man,  such  as  Ojibway,  Mohawk,  Oka,  Sioux,  Eskimo,  Chinook, 
Clallam,  Cree  and  others. 

The  sacred  songs,  and  the  war  and  marriage  songs  of  the 
native  tribes  express  few  ideas,  and  consecjuently  the  hymns 
translated  by  missionaries  seem  strange  to  the  people,  many  of 
the  native  songs  comprising  two  or  threb  words  for  a  single 
verse.  The  Moravian  missionaries  attempted  to  establisli  a 
mission  aipong  the  Eskimos  of  Labrador  in  1752,  but  failed 
through  the  opposition  of  the  natives.  In  1764,  Jens  Haven 
landed  on  the  Isle  of  Quirpont,  off  the  north-east  extremity  of 
Newfoundland,  and  there  held  his  first  interview  with  the 
Labrador  Eskimos.  So  soon  as  he  landed  he  ran  towards  an 
Eskimo,  and  said,  in  the  Clreenlandic  dialect,  "  I  am  your  friend." 
From  that  time  the  work  among  the  people  of  Labrador  has 
been  continued.  The  following  hymn,  translated  by  tlie 
Moravian  missionaries,  will  reveal  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
language. 

It  is  the  first  verse  of  "  There  is  a  gate  that  stands  ajar." 

Up  Kerusunanok  Kilak  Jesub 

Sakkyarvi  a 
Jesub  ikhiliksodlardub  pio  lu  ta 

Tokkalanktub 

Napki  gi  jaunck  o  pinok  apku  e 

Siitgandlarama  uvanga 

Tank  il  la  unanga  tank. 

One  of  the  first  hymn  books  issued  for  the  Canadian  Indians 
was  translated  by  Peter  Jones  in  the  Ojibway  language,  and 
printed  in  1827.  It  has  gone  through  several  editions,  and  in 
a  revised  form  is  still  in  use.  There  have  been  several  hymn 
books  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Ojibways  by  various  translators. 
Since  the  advent  of  tjie  Rev.  John  West,  in  1820,  to  the  Eed 
River  country  missionary  work  among  the  Indians  has  hcfn 
energetically  prosecuted.   Earnest  men  and  women  have  labored 
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iunong  the  Crees,  Saulteaux,  Sioux,  Stoneys,  Sarcees  and  Black- 
tVet,  and  away  in  the  far  north  in  the  camps  of  the  Athabascan 
tribes,  seeking  to  teach  them  the  way  of  life.  The  Crees  liave 
lieen  favored  with  the  greatest  amount  of  literature,  if  we 
I'xcept  the  Eskimos  and  Sioux. 

As  early  as  1855  Mrs.  Hunter,  wife  of  Archdeacon  Hunter, 
prepai'ed  a  hymn  book  in  the  Cree  language,  using  the  English 
K'tters.  Since  that  date  several  hynni  books  have  been  printed 
liy  the  missionary  societies  of  the  English  and  Methodist 
churches,  which  have  been  translated  and  compiled  by  the 
missionaries  of  those  churches.  These  books  have  been  gener- 
jilly  printed  in  the  Cree  syllabic  characters.  Bishop  Horden 
jind  Drs.  Mason  and  Mackay  have  been  the  chief  translators 
tor  the  Cree  Confederacy  in  connection  with  the  English  Church, 
and  Rev.  Messrs.  McDougall,  German  and  Glass  for  the  Meth- 
odist Church.  The  following  hynni  in  Swampy  Cree,  translated 
by  Rev.  Orrin  German,  will  show  the  construction  of  the 
language.     It  is  the  first  verse  of  "  Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer." 

Meyo  ispe  ayuni'  hayan 

Uskeh  a  o'che  nutoomit, 
Ne  Manetoom  hiche  natul, 

'Che  o'che  mawimoostowiik, 
Maliwach  a  ayimiseyan, 

Mechatwow  ne  nesookumah 
Aka  kiche  muchefceyan, 

Ate  we  ayumehayan. 

Mrs.  Hunter  was  an  excellent  Cree  scholar,  as  was  also  her 
husband,  and  faithfully  did  she  labor  among  the  Cree  Indians. 
Her  hymn  book  comprisecl  one  hundred  hynuis.  A  .selection  of 
an  old  favorite  ,  "  Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul,"  is  here  given,  being 

the  first  verse : 

Jean  !  Seakehitin, 
Ke  ga  natanioustatin, 
Makwach  yiskopawinik 
Mena  niisseyootinook  ; 
Kasin,  O  tapwa  kasin 
Christ  n'oo  Piniachehewani, 
Maskunow  waputeyin, 
O,  net  achak  kewata. 
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In  the  prov  iiRT  of  Britinli  Coluiiibifi  the  Chinook  Jui'^ion  is 
.spoken  by  tlic  Indiuns  iind  wliitc  [x'oplc  a.s  n  ti'u<lc  Iiuii^um^c, 
bc'in;;'  fa.sily  Ifunicd  and  undcrstoofl  in  a  very  short  tiinc. 
Lackin<;'  luhiosH  of  expiv.ssion,  it  has  not  been  usimI  extensively 
I'oi'  the  pni'[)()se  of  reliuious  instrutttion.  Still  there  have  hecu 
I>nblishe(|  a  fi-w  books  dealinji'  with  th«  i)rinciples  of  the  jargon. 
In  lcS78,  a  small  book,  called  "  Hynnis  in  the  Chinook  .bir^oii 
Lani;ua^e,"  was  published  l)y  th<'  Rov.  Marcus  Eells,  nf 
Skokoniish,  Washinirton  Ten-itory.  The  following'  hyimi, 
which  is  sunj^-  to  the  tuni'  "  Hold  the  Fort,"  with  the  translation, 
is  taken  from  this  small  Chinook  hynni  i)ook  : 

1.  Siiiflialie  Tyee  yaka  papeli, 

Y.ikfi  l?ible  kloshe, 
K<Ji>a  konoway  I'o.ston  tillikuins 
Yak  a  bias  kloshe. 

CHORIS. 

Saghalie  Tyoe,  yaka  papoh 

Yaka  Bible  klmsbe 
Knpa  kinidway  tillikum.s  alta 

Yaka  bia.s  klosbe. 

2.  Sagbalie  Tyee,  yaka  jiapeh 

Yaka  Bil)le  klnsbc 
Kopa  konoway  Siwasii  tillikuins 
^'aku  bia.s  klo.sbe. 


Translation 


1.  fidil.  His  paper, 

His  ]{il)lu  is  g(jo(l  ; 
For  all  American  peoj)le 
It  is  very  good. 

CHOKIS, 

fiod,  His  paper, 
His  Bible  is  good  ; 

For  all  people  now 
It  is  very  good. 

2.  (iod,  His  paper, 

His  Bible  is  good  ; 
Fit  all  Indian  people 
It  is  very  good. 
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l)urin;;om'  ivsidence  uinon^jj  the  Rlood  Indians  we  translated 
the  lu'iiin,  "  Conic  to  Jcsns,"'  into  tin-  Jilackl'oot  laiij'niii'f :  lint, 
as  tlu'  translation  will  sliow.  the  idea  oi'  coniini;'  to  .K-sns  was 
not  cli'ar  to  tlif  native  mind,  Ix'sidcs  tin-  phrast-  cfjnld  n(;t  h- 
iiiadr  to  snit  tin-  tuiif,  and  siiuilai'  ideas  had  to  lir  cxpressfrl. 
W'r  had  tirst  to  select  the  tnne,  and  then  take  whatevei-  words 
ill  the  lan^na<;'e  would  tit  the  metre  as  nearly  as  the  .sense  would 
[leiiiiit,  and  thus  compose  a  new  liymn.  It  is  not  therefore  a 
translation  :  in<lei«l,  few  hymns  are  translations,  but  a  hvnm 
eoiiiposed  tt)  snit  the  metre.  The  construction  of  the  Indian 
laiinna^f's  make  it  ahno.st  impossible  to  translate  hynuis,  and  as 
the  natives  em[»loy  few  words  in  their  son^s,  when  tir.st  the}' 
listen  to  a  hynni  containing;  words  as  in  use  by  white  people, 
they  are  surprised.  Such  a  hynni  as  the  following-  is  more  in 
aiii'eement  with  the  construction  of  the  native  .sonijs,  because  of 
the  repetition  of  the  words  ami  music,  than  those  containing 
many  words  : 

NogKIMOKIT. 
Tune — "  Coiue  to  Jesus." 

1.  Jesus,  Jesus,  noiikiinokit 

Nuqkiiudkit  iinuiik, 
Jesus  ih)(|kiiiiokit 
Noi)kiuic)kit  iiiuKik. 

2.  Jesus,  Jesus,  Noqspuniokit, 

No([spuniokit  anuqk, 
Je.sus  iiDiispuniokit 
Noqspuiunkit  anui|k. 

3.  Jesus  nitukomiinua,  etc. 

4.  Jesus  nitaikiniuka,  etc. 

T).  Jesus  iiitaispuiiuika,  etc.  * 

().  Jesus  nitukomiinok.  etc. 

7.  Jesus  iiitaiai|sapsuk,  etc. 

8.  Jesus  Kitukomiuiok,  etc. 


Tran.slation 


Hymn  Title—"  Take  pity  upon  Me." 

1.  Jesus,  Jesus,  take  i)ity  upon  me. 
Take  pity  ui)on  me  now. 
Jesus,  take  pity  upon  me, 
Take  pity  upon  me  now. 
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2.  Jesus,  Jesus,  help  me, 
Help  me  now. 
Jet  ^8,  help  me, 
Help  me  now. 

3.  I  love  Jesus  now. 

4.  Jesus  takes  pity  upon  me  now. 

5.  .Jesus  helps  me  now. 
<i.  Jesus  loves  me  now. 

7.  .Jesus  is  kind  to  me  now. 

8.  Jesus,  I  love  you  now. 


LADIES   IN   THE   LODGES. 

There  have  been  no  more  devoted  workers  anioiifi;  the  native 
tribe.s  than  the  women  of  cnlture,  who  have  consecrated  their 
talents  to  the  work  of  elevating  the  red  men  and  their  families 
in  the  camp.  They  have  labore<l  assidnously  amid  j^rcat 
])rivati<>ns,  endurin^^  hardships  without  a  nninnur,  and  thou;,di 
their  iiiHuence  has  been  abidin*;  and  stront,',  seldom  have  we 
heard  their  names  mentioned,  or  read  them  on  the  printed  iiiige. 
We  have  not  seen  a  bioo;rai)hy  of  one  of  these  saintly  hei-oines 
of  the  lodges,  though  many  of  them  have  been,  worthy  nf 
lasting  record,  and  this  want  is  still  more  striking  through  the 
existence  of  nunierous  biographies  of  missionaries  to  the  Indian 
tribes.  Thrilling  records  have  lieen  published  of  the  expedi- 
tions, sufferings  and  successes  of  the  Jesuits  in  North  America, 
and  but  faint  remembrance  is  given  to  the  nuns  who  spent  many 
years  of  pious  zeal  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  for  the  education 
of  the  Indian  children  and  the  care  of  the  sick.  In  1844  the 
nuns  reached  Red  River,  after  a  long  and  toilsome  journey  in 
canoes,  and  connnenced  their  devoted  mission  among  Indians, 
half-breeds,  and  white  people,  continuing  till  the  present  day 
their  labor  of  love.  The  wife  of  John  Eliot,  the  apostle  of  the 
Indians,  was  in  labors  abundant,  helping  her  husband  in  his 
arduous  mission,  and  cheering  hiin  in  hours  of  loneliness  and 
opposition.  Peter  Jones  found  an  excellent  helpnmte  in  his 
work  among  the  Ojibvvays  and  Iroquois  in  the  body  of  refine- 
ment whom  he  won  from  her  English  home,  and  though  placed 
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in  !i  lowly  poHition  ninon^  the  niitives,  she  piiiuMl  their  hearts, 
aiul,  until  extreme  old  iij^e,  wjih  their  counsellor  an.l  j;ui<le. 

There  was  not  to  l)e  found  in  Ontario,  durin<,'  the  early 
period  of  niiHsions  to  the  Indians,  a  more  earnest  and  successful 
missionary  than  Mrs.  Case,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Case. 
Think  of  Mrs.  Horden,  wife  of  the  Bishop  of  Moosonee,  in  her 
home  in  the  far  north,  ministerinjj  to  the  wants  of  the  Indians 
throufjh  Liie  dreary  winter,  nursing'  the  sick  and  caring  for  the 
poor.  Mrs.  A.  R.  McF'arland,  the  widow  oH  the  first  Pres- 
byterian missionary  in  New  Mexico,  was  induced  to  conunence 
the  Presbyterian  mission  in  Ahiska,  and  for  seven  months  she 
was  the  only  Protestant  missionary  in  Alaska.  When  she 
went  there  she  was  the  only  Christian  white  woman  in  a 
territory  as  large  as  France.  She  labored  alone  for  a  whole 
year  at  loj't  Wrangel,  assisted  by  two  Indians  from  Fort 
Simpsoi;.  1.,  all  their  difficulties  the  Indians  sought  her  counsel, 
having  strong  faith  in  her  wisdom  and  sympathy.  She  nursed 
them  when  they  were  sick,  arbitrated  in  household  and  tribal 
(piarrels,  acted  as  chairman  at  public  meetings,  and  was  the 
peacemaker  and  adviser  of  the  tribe.  She  bui'ied  their  dead, 
and  when  a  white  man  was  condennied  to  be  hanged  for  murder, 
she  became  liis  spiritual  adviser.  Her  fame  spread  far  and 
wide  among  the  tribes,  so  that  great  chiefs  came  to  attend  the 
school  of  "  the  woman  that  loved  their  people." 

Helen  Hunt-Jackson,  the  gifted  friend  of  the  Indian  races, 
labored  iii  another  sphere,  yet  she  was  none  the  less  a  inission- 
ary.  Born  in  1831  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  where  her  father 
was  a  professor  in  the  college,  slie  inherited  from  her  parents 
literary  tastes.  Her  early  married  life  was  spent  with  her  hus- 
band. Major  Hunt,  at  military  posts  until  his  death.  Bereaved 
of  her  husband  and  children  she  lived  for  a  short  period  at 
Rome,  and  in  1872  removed  to  Colorado  Springs  in  search  of 
health,  where  she  married  Mr.  Jackson.  In  her  mountain  home 
she  became  conversant  with  the  joys  and  sori'ows  of  Intlian  life, 
and  although  a  brilliant  writer  of  short  stories  and  jioems,  she 
consecrated  her  pen  to  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  race.  She 
began   the  study  of  the  Indian  question  in  earnest,  and  the 
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kn()\vle(l<;v  \vrou<i;lit  so  deeply  into  ln-r  soul  that  she  kniged  lo 
<;ive  utterances  to  the  "  th()U<dits  that  breathe  and  words 
that  burn."  Stealin*,'  away  to  the  solitude  of  the  mountains, 
she  sat  amid  the  iun(.ed  scenery  of  mountain,  waterfall  and 
lonely  pass,  and  there  gave  birth  to  the  sweet  poetic  effusions  (jf 
licr  yenius.  She  spent  thi'ee  months  in  Astor  Library  gathering 
I'aets  for  her  famous  book,  "A  Century  of  Dishonor,"  a  work 
treatinuj  the  (|uesti(jn  of  the  dealings  of  the  Government  with 
the  Indian  tribes.  This  faithful  recital  of  wrong-doing  against 
tlie  re<l  men  caused  the  Government  to  appoint  her  a  com- 
missioner to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  Mi.ssion  Indians  of 
California.  With  soul  aflame,  the  gifted  authoress  wrote  the 
greatest  novel  relating  to  the  Indian  tribes,  the  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  of  the  Red  Men.  '  "  Ramona"  won  the  hearts  of  the  read- 
ing public,  and  literaiy  men  and  women  courted  the  friendship 
of  the  accomplished  writei',  who  had  so  unselfishly  and  heroic- 
ally e.spou.sed  the  cause  of  the  despised  race.  Its  thrilling- 
scenes  and  faithful  descriptions  produced  a  decided  change  in 
the  opinions  generally  held  concej'ning  the  Indians,  and  many 
converts  were  won  on  their  behalf. 

"  Ramona  "  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  organization 
and  development  of  Indian  Rights'  Associations  throughout  the 
land.  These  associations  are  composed  of  earnest  men  and 
women,  including  many  who  are  successful  authors,  whose 
names  are  familial-  in  tlu^  literature  of  to-day.  By  means  of 
the  press,  and  through  the  influence  of  membei-s  of  Congress 
justice  is  sought 'for  the  red  aliens  of  the  west.  Helen  Hunt- 
.b-ickson'had  abunilant  reasons  for  being  proud  of  the  woi'k  she 
had  accomplished,  but  she  delighted  more  in  I'ecognizing  a  guid- 
ing hand  <lirecting  her  in  her  noble  mission.  Her  ai-ticles  in 
The  Clirintian  Union  and  Centuri/  Mar/tizine,  her  "Bits  of 
Travel  "  and  "  Bits  of  Travel  at  Home, '  .sparkle(l  with  poetic  in- 
spiration, but  all  the.se  mu.st  bi-  laid  aside  for  "  Rjunona."  She 
was  tlu'  sympathetic  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  red  race,  and 
her  work  lives  in  the  bills  passed  in  Congress  in  favor  of  these 
peo])le,  the  change  of  public  opinion  and  the  better  condition  of 
the  western  tribes.     On  tlie  top  of  one  of  thi'  lonely  mountains 
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near  Colorado  Springs,  where  she  often  went  with  her  writiiii^ 
materials  to  seek  inspiration  from  the  beautiful  scenery,  slic 
chose  a  spot  for  her  last  resting-place,  and  there  a  small  mound 
marks  the  place  where  lie  the  remains  of  "  H.  H.,"  and  near  l)y 
the  enclosure  gi'ows  the  Indian  kinni-kinnick,  symbolic  of  the 
strong  attachment  in  life  and  in  death  between  the  author  of 
"  Ramona  "  aiid  the  red  men. 

The  wise  wo'.uen  from  the  east,  the  magi  of  modern  times, 
have  travelled  westward  with  their  gifts  of  culture,  grace  and 
love,  and  laid  them  at  the  feet  of  the  men  and  women  wlu)  sit  in 
loneliness,  and  with  depressed  hearts,  in  the  lodges  widely 
scattered  on  prairie  and  mountain,  and  in  the  cold  and  bleak 
reirions  of  the  north  land.  Thev  have  gone  forth  alone  as 
teacliers  in  the  native  scliools,  or  as  wives  of  missionaries,  to 
train  the  young  and  help  the  women  to  live  useful  lives.  Nolily 
have  they  toiled  in  the  schools  amid  many  difficulties,  murmur- 
ing not  because  of  their  isolation,  but  happy  in  the  assurance 
that  they  were  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  in  their  vocabulaiy 
there  was  not  found  the  word  "  retreat."  They  have  gathered 
the  women  of  the  camp  in  the  mission-school  and  taught  them 
how  to  make  iiai'^it'iits.  In  the  mission  home  lessons  in  cook- 
iuii'  have  been  i>iven,  which  have  added  comfort  and  health  to 
tlie  dwellers  in  the  lodges.  The  people  have  thus  been  trained 
in  habits  of  industiy  and  economy.  Some  have  profited  by 
the.se  instructions,  but  where  the  natives  have  been  con\pelle(l 
to  go  out  on  hunting  e.xpeditions,  the  progress  has  not  been  so 
great.  Frecjuently  havi'  we  seen  these  queens  of  the  mi.ssion- 
hou.ses  mixing  medicine  and  preparing  a  dainty  dish  of  nourisli- 
ing  food  for  the  sick  children,  or  .some  helpless  occupant  of  a 
lodge.  Sitting  in  the  smoky  lodges,  these  devoted  womi'U  have 
waited  upon  the  sick  and  nur-sed  them  back  to  life.  The  native 
girls  and  women  have  confided  their  heart-lmrdens  to  them,  and 
wise  counsel  has  been  given  which  lias  brought  peace  to  the 
home  and  grace  to  tlie  soul. 

As  earnest  students  of  .science  women  have  lived  among  the 
lodges,  studying  the  languages,  social  habits,  traditions  and 
native  religions  of  the  Indians.     Erminie  Smith,  Alice  Fletcher, 
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Elaine  Goodale  aiul  other  women  have  labored  anion^f  tlie  native 
tribes  in  the  United  States  in  the  interests  of  science,  nnd  our 
lack  in  Canada  of  similar  workers  has  existed  chiefly  through 
tlie  want  of  financi'.l  support  from  wealthy  institutions  to  carry 
on  such  a  work.  Philanthropic  work  has,  however,  been  carried 
on  extensively  by  Women's  Missionary  societies,  having  branches 
ill  the  villages,  towns,  and  cities  which  help  pay  the  salaries  of 
women  engaged  in  missionar}-  woi'k,  make  clothing  for  the  poor 
on  the  Indian  Reservations,  and  in  other  ways  assist  the  work 
of  civilizing  the  red  men. 

It  is  imj)ossil)le  for  anyone  who  has  not  lived  among  the 
Indians  to  undei'stand  thoroughly  the  isolation  and  care  which 
Falls  to  the  lot  of  the  women  who  have  so  devoteilly  spent  some 
of  their  be.'>t  years  in  striving  to  elevate  the  Indian  race.  Often- 
times left  aione  with  the  care  of  the  family,  without  a  single 
servant  to  help  in  the  management  of  the  household,  and  with 
a  small  salary,  sometimes  i.isuflicient  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  family  and  the  constant  demands  of  the  Indians,  is  it  an}- 
wonder  that  tin.-  strain  is  so  great  that  the  nt-rvous  system  is 
weakened,  ami  after  a  few  years  the  work  has  to  be  givt'ii  up. 
The  missionary  enjoys  relief  through  change  of  occupati(;n, 
visiting  the  camps,  lUiilertaking  long  journeys  and  meeting 
with  mutual  friends  at  diflerent  times  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
but  for  the  lady  in  the  mission-house  there  is  the  continued 
isolation,  toiling  for  years  upon  tlu'  same  Held  without  a  single 
visit  to  friends  to  l)reak  the  monotony  and  give  tone  to  bo<ly 
and  mind. 

For  such  faithful  workers  there  is  no  press  notice,  and  nevei- 
do  we  hear  their  names  mentioned,  while  the  husband  and 
father  receives  his  meed  of  praise  for  his  worthy  toil.  Have 
they  been  forgotten,  or  is  their  work  of  no  avail  !  Heroically 
they  toil  without  any  desire  for  recognition  or  prais(>.  Mrs. 
McDougall,  the  aged  widow  of  the  sainted  (ieorge  McDougall, 
has  spent  a  long  life  among  the  Indians  of  the  Ojibway,  Cree, 
and  Stoney  tribes.  She  became  the  helpmate  of  the  faithful 
missionary  in  184'2,  aiMl  from  that  period  has  been  in  clo.se 
relations  with  the  red  men.     She  has  tenderly  cared  for  the 
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sick,  counselling,  teaching,'  and  nur.sinjj^  them.  I)nrin<f  tln' 
winter  of  1870,  when  resisting  at  Victoria, on  the  Saskatchewan, 
the  dreaded  plague  of  the  small-pox  reached  the  Indian  camps, 
and  the  inmates  of  the  mission-house  were  stricken  down.  The 
son,  John  McDougall,  was  out  on  the  plains  secui'ing  the  supply 
of  buffalo  meat  for  the  winter,  and  theniissionaiy  lay  at  the 
j)oint  of  death.  Two  of  the  daughters — Flora,  aged  eleven, 
Georgina,  aged  eighteen — and  an  adopted  daughter,  Ainia,  ageil 
fourteen,  died  within  three  weeks.  As  the  dire  plague  passed 
away,  the  inmates  of  the  mission-house  forgot  their  own 
sorrows,  in  comforting  tlie  dwellers  in  the  lodges.  Five  years 
of  faithful  work  among  the  Ci'ees  and  Stoneys  rolled  past,  and 
then,  in  a  l)linding  snowstorm,  the  missionary  laid  himself  down 
on  the  prairie  and  breathed  out  his  soul  to  (iod.  The  earnest 
woman,  now  a  wido,w,  nuu'inured  not,  Imt  continued  to  care  for 
the  souls  and  Vjodies  of  the  Indians.  In  her  old  age  she  finds 
her  joy  in  speaking  words  of  truth  and  soberness  to  young  and 
old,  and  the  Stoneys  love  devotedly  the  woman  who  has  shaivil 
their  burdens  and  wept  with  them  in  their  hours  of  sorrow. 

A  few  months  after  the  arrival  of  Archdeacon  Cochran  and 
his  wife  at  Red  River,  they  were  driven  from  their  home  amid 
inclement  weather  by  the  owollen  river.  It  overflowed  tlie 
banks,  carrying  in  its  course  large  blocks  of  ice,  the  church  was 
Hooded,  yet  the  mi.ssion  family  sought  refuge  on  a  platform 
erected  above  the  waters,  and  actually  held  service  there  witli 
some  people  who  had  sought  shelter  with  them.  Their  position 
was  dangerous,  and  after  three  days  of  suspense  they  left  in 
boats,  and  pitched  their  tents  on  the  Snake  Indian  Hills,  where 
they  abode  for  a  month.  Amid  the  discomforts  arising  from 
their  position,  Mrs.  Cocliran,  although  in  a  feeble  state  of  health, 
retained  her  accu.stomed  cheerfulness,  and  manifested  patience 
in  her  work  as  a  missionary  among  the  native  tribe. 

These  saintly  workei-s  in  the  mis.sion  field  among  the  Cana- 
dian Indians  have  stood  by  the  graves  of  their  children  a!id 
wept,  surrounded  by  dusky  mourners,  who  have  sympathi/cil 
with  them  in  their  hours  of  grief.  They  have  lain  for  months 
on  beds  of  languishing  pain,  with  no  meclical  help  at  hand,  s.ive 
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the  hiinible  medicine  cliest  or  the  care  of  some  aged  s(|uaw  of 
the  camps.  After  years  of  sufi'ei'ing  tliey  liuve  uiKk'rtakeii 
long  journeys  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  secure  mciical  skill,  and 
ill  feeble  health  the  cariole  has  been  th(»  couch  of  the  gentle 
patient,  as  the  mission  party  halted  for  tlie  night  in  the  flepth 
of  the  forest,  while  the  blazing  fire  melted  the  snow,  and  the 
hardy  pioneer  prepared  the  Imsty  meal.  The  niissioTi-house 
mother  has  spent  sleepless  nights,  anxiously  waiting  for  the 
return  of  the  missionary,  who  has  been  caught  in  the  blinding 
snowstorm  and  is  fighting  wind  and  cold  wit'n  the  spirit  of  a 
hero.  Slie  has  listened  to  the  howling  of  the  blast,  which 
iU'oused  hi'r  fears  for  him  who  was  bearing  precious  words  of 
truth  over  the  lakes  to  the  dusky  ilenizens  along  the  shores. 
She  has  been  ai'oused  from  her  dreams  by  the  hasty  footstep  of 
the  messenger  bearing  sad  news  of  death,  and  after  hours  of 
anguish  has  at  last  realized  that  far  from  honu'  and  friends  she 
was  a  widow,  and  the  cries  of  her  fatherless  children  h  ive 
pierced  with  intense  sorrow  her  desolate  heart.  We  dart'  not 
tell  the  tales  of  i!nflering  endured  by  those  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  for  the  welfare  of  the  re«l  race.  It  is  better  far  to 
.speak  of  hope  and  peace  than  to  dwell  unfler  the  shadow  which 
has  often  hovered  over  the  mission  homes  of  the  west.  We 
would  rather  not  speak  of  any  sutt'ering,  for  others  have  borne 
greater  burdens  than  we;  but  we  s/iall  mention  one  of  .several 
instanci's,  and,  because  we  know  thii  better  than  those  of  other 
ini.ssion  fields,  we  shall  select  it  from  our  old  home  among  the 
Blood  Indians. 

Upon  my  i-eturu  from  Macleod  one  cold  wintry  day,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  my  wife  sufi'ering  intense  pain  in  the  middle 
finger  of  the  right  hand.  She  was  pacing  the  fioor  in  agony, 
and  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  tiike  her  to  "Alacleod.  a  di.stance 
of  twelve  miles,  for  medical  aid.  As  we  were  about  to  start  a 
doctor  cro.ssed  the  river  to  the  Agency,  and  we  gla<''^  walked 
across  on  tlm  ice  to  seek  his  advice.  Upon  e.xamination  lu^ 
.st<ited  that  it  was  a  felon,  and  must  be  lanced  at  once.  There 
was  no  lance  to  be  found,  so  taking  a  new  jack  knife  he  cut  the 
fiesh  to  the  bone  about  an  inch  long  on  one  side  of  the  finger, 
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rand  Hcm»M'<l  the  bone.  Tlie  relief  expected  did  not  come,  so  we 
retin.'iied  to  the  A<;ency  in  about  two  hours,  and  a  similar 
ojx'ration  \\  "th  the  same  instrument  was  performed  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  finuer.  Lotions  and  poultices  were  applied 
for  .several  days,  but  without  one  moment's  relief.  Indians 
crowded  into  the  house  to  otter  .sympathy,  and  the  medicine 
iiirn  and  medicine  women  prescribed  remedies.  In  a  blindini; 
snowstorm  an  Indian  was  dtsspatched  to  town  for  the  family 
doctor,  who  s])L'ediIy  came,  and  a*>ain  the  tint^er  was  lanced. 
Several  days  anain  pas,se(l  without  any  ces.sation  of  pain,  and 
with  the  thermonu'ter  reoxstering  36^  below  zero,  we  .started 
throu;j,h  deep  snow  with  the  children  for  town,  as  it  was 
iiiipossiblf  to  secure  a  servant  j;irl.  At  last  a  youni»'  woman 
was  hired  at  twenty  dollars  per  month,  and  as  the  pain  was 
somewhat  lessene<l,  and  it  was  believetl  that  there  was  no  lon<;er 
anv  danoer,  I  started  for  Reoina  to  attend  the  meetiuii'  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

I  was  there  a  few  days  when  a  tele^iam  called  i.'ie  home. 
We  were  four  days  on  the  way,  detained  by  the  deep  .snow  on 
the  railroad.  Upon  reaching  Macleod  I  found  my  wife  there, 
(juite  contented,  and  was  sui'pri.sed  at  her  happ}' counteiuince  ; 
l)ut  the  secret  was  ,s(jon  iearnecl,  when  I  saw  the  hand  minus 
the  tinker  which  had  caused  all  the  trouble.  Upon  inquiiy,  I 
was  told  that  after  I  left  the  pain  increased,  and  two  medical 
gentlemen  being  called  in  and  examination  made,  it  was  found 
that  the  Ixjues  of  the  finger  were  dead.  Amputation  was 
necessary  and  urgent,  and  the  finger  was  I'emoved  at  the 
kiuickle.  The  .sfvere  strain  upon  the  nervous  sy.stem  was  felt  for 
months,  ami  rest  was  demanded  to  restore  the  health.  As 
great  sufit.'ring  has  bee'ii  endured  by  other  .saintly  women  on 
the  mission  field,  and  not  a  word  has  fallen  from  their  lips  to 
<leclare  the  agony  endurerl.  There  ai'e  tales  untold  and 
biographies  unwritten  as  great  as  ha\e  been  heard  or  read  by 
mortals,  and  these  heroines  of  the  Cross  have  borne  their  shaiv 
in  making  history,  yet  their  names  are  unspoken,  and  posterity 
will  only  know  them  by  their  influence  in  guiding  the  red  men 
toward  a  nobler  destiny  than  it  was  theirs  to  enjoy  in  the  days 
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of  yore.  Tlu-ir  inciiiorics  aiv  pivciou.s  to  the  dwi'lk'n;  of  the 
lodi-'es,  wlio  remember  them  by  the  euphonic  names  the  natives 
^'ave  them  in  the  Indian  tongae  .  i.ut  the  white  man  shall  mvcr 
know  the  brave  deeds  enncted  by  his  sisters  in  layinjx  the 
foundation  of  an  Empire  in  the  West,  yet  they  live  in  the  lives 
of  others  and  in  the  memory  of  God. 

INDIAN  NAMES. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  meaninfjf  in  names.  Races  of  men,  who 
dwelt  in  lands  now  occupie<l  by  civilized  nations,  have  disap- 
peared, and  nothin<;'  remains  of  their  history  except  the  nanus 
which  bear  the  impress  of  their  modes  of  life  and  customs. 
Palestine,  the  modern  name  of  the  Holy  Land,  reminds  us  of 
the  ancient  race  of  the  Philistines,  who  made  their  abode  in  the 
country  of  sacred  memories;  and  in  the  Hebrew  "  Peleshetli," 
"the  land  of  the  wanderers,"  and  the  (Jreek  "  Palaistine,"  we 
find  Palestine'  thi'  land  of  the  Philistines,  revealinir  the  fact  of 
their  existence  there  as  a  people.  'I'races  of  the  resideiiei'  of 
the  Celts  in  the  Enj^lish  valleys  are  found  in  the  names  tlity 
bear.  Upon  the  new  continent  the  footsteps  of.  the  red  inm 
are  marked  in  the  local  names  of  counties,  towns,  mountains, 
lakes  and  rivei'S.  The  extinct  tribes  of  Eries,  Nottawas,  and 
others,  have  left  their  names  in  the  territories  in  which  they 
dwelt.  The  characteristics  of  the  people  are  recognized  in 
the  tribal  names,  or  in  the  name  of  the  country.  Wales  is  the 
land  of  stamnaerers  ;  Scotland,  the  land  of  the  Scots  ;  Mexico, 
the  sons  of  the  war  god,  derived  from  Mexicatl,  Mexitl  being 
the  war  god  of  the  Aztecs.  The  Eskimos  are  the  eaters  of  raw 
flesh;  the  Assiniboines  are  thfe  Stoneys,  or  Stone  People,  from 
assin,  "  a  stone,"  and  bwan,  "  people,"  which  is  a  name  given  to 
them  by  other  tribe.s,  from  the  custom  of  cooking  their  fooil 
with  heate<l  stones:  and  the  Senecas,  who  called  themselvfs 
Sonontowane,  meaning  "  great  mountain,"  were  in  tuni  called 
by  the  Delawares  "Mountain  Snakes.'*  The  Delawares  wrro 
accustomed  to  call  their  enemies  "  snakes  "  ;  and  in  their  own 

*  Hale's  "  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites,"  page  175. 
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tonjjuc  sinako  means  ".stone  snakes."  Thi.'y  employed  the 
name  common  to  the  Iroquois  tvil)e,  "  the  mountain  people," 
and  added  tlie  expression  of  hostility,  M'hieh  seems  to  have 
been  accepted  in  a  measure  l)y  the  Senecas  themselves. 

The  significant  names  given  to  kings,  as  noted  in  the  history 
of  nations,  tell  us  of  their  disposition  and  character,  besides 
.■showing  us  in  a  measure  the  condition  of  the  people.  Only 
in  a  savage  stage  of  .society  woidd  it  be  possible  for  a  king  to 
le  named,  as  in  early  English  history,  Ethelwulf,  meaning 
"  Noble  Wolf."  The  Engli.sh  applied  epithets  to  their  kings, 
expressive  of  their  character,  as  Alfred  the  Great,  Ethvard  the 
Confessor,  William  the  Con([Ueror,  and  Richard  the  Lion- 
Hearted.  Some  of  the  rulers  of  Russia  were  niekname<l 
"(irim,"  "Terrible,"  and  "Impostor,"  and  among  the  other 
great  European  nations  the  nicknames  of  the  kings  expressed 
the  political  and  religious  phases  of  society,  during  the  respec- 
tive reigns.  In  the  progre.ssive  stages  of  civilization  among 
the  Indians,  there  is  to  1  j  noted  a  development  in  the  u.se  of 
names  from  the  totemic.  during  the  early  periods  of  their 
history  until  they  come  to  recognize  their  unity  as  a  tribe,  in 
v\hich  they  generally  designate  themselves  men  or  people,  ali 
otlu'r  tribes  l>eing  regarded  as  barbarous  or  infeiior.  The 
Nahuas,  or  Aztecs  pi-oper,  who  spoke  the  Nahuatl  language, 
called  themselves  Nahuatlaca,  from  a  sense  of  national 
pride,  the  meaning  of  the  word  being  the  "  Superior  People," 
or  the  "  Conunanding  People."  The  .sen.se  of  Nahuatl,  accord- 
ing to  Brinton,  is  to  speak  as  one  having  authority  or  knoA\'- 
ledge,  and  hence  superior,  al)le,  astute,  which  is  derive<l  from 
Nauatile,  to  have  "  authority  or  command,"  and  Nauatlato, 
an  "  expounder  or  interpreter.  "  *  The  Dene-Dindjie  are  the 
Athapa.scans  of  the  north,  who  have  several  names.  They 
employ  a  general  expre.ssion  for  the  word  "  people,"  or  "  men," 
as  t«^nt^,  or  dene,  or  dindjye,  and  this  is  the  designation  which 
they  appl}'  to  themselves  when  they  do  not  wish  to  name  the 
district  to  which  they  belong.     They  generally  call  themselves 

*  "  Aiiierioin  Anti(}Uiiri!vn,"  Vol.  XV.,  page  379.  "Myths  of  the  New 
World,"  iMige.s  80,  UM. 
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by  distiiu'tivc  imiiu's,  which  refer  to  tlie  localities  in  which 
tlie^'^  tlwfU,  an<l  the  expression  tt'ne,  or  (leiie,  or  the  jHirticle  ne 
is  wsed  as  a  suffix,  meaning'  "people" — as  Nazku'teiine,  the 
"  People  of  the  River  Naz,"  which  is  on  tlie  Frazer  River.  Tdf 
Hwotsu'tiiuu,  the  "People  of  the  River  Hwotsnts,yn,"  ai'e  calltd 
by  the  Kiliktons,  who  are  of  T.shinipsean  parentage,  Akwil<ret, 
"  Well-dre.sse.l." 

The  Tse-'keh-nt',  or  "  People  (in  the  Rocks,'  have  .several 
tribal  subdivisions  in  British  Colundiia,  as  the  Tsd-'keh-ne-az,  or 
"  Little  People  on  the  Rocks  ;  "  the  To-ta-t'tjenne,  or  "  People  a 
Little  Down  the  River:"  the  Tse-loh-ne,  or  "  People  of  the  End 
of  the  Rock.s."  The  Dt^nes  call  all  abori<final  ti'ibes  which  do 
not  belont;  to  them,  Atna,  whieli  means  "  foreii;ner."*  The  Klam- 
ath Indians  of  South-western  () re tron  call  them.selves  Maklaks, 
)neanin<i'  "  man, '  which  is  the  only  term  employed  for  distin- 
»;uishini;  tliis  people,  althou<;h  there  is  the  fjeneral  expression 
Lutuami,  which  sii^nifies  "  Ljike  Indian.s."  There  are  numer- 
ous euphonic  an<l  si<;niticant  names  employed  for  di.stinijuisli- 
in«j  the  native  tribes  of  Canada,  some  of  which  are  used  by  the 
people  themstdves.  and  others  ap])lied  by  the  tribes  who  belong, 
not  to  the  sanii'  race.  The'  orio;in  and  mean  in*;  of  the  name 
camiot  always  be  (riven  by  the  people,  as  is  the  ca.se  with  the 
Blood  hulians,  who  use  the  expression  Kaina,  meaning  "  Blood 
Indians,"  and  Kainakwan  a  "  Blood  Indian."  1  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  from  anv  of  the  natives  the  exact  meanini!'  of 
this  tribal  name.  An  old  man  of  the  camp  informed  me  that 
it  was  clerived  from  Akaie,  nieanin*;'  "an  old  robe,"  and  this 
was  applied  to  the  tribt;  becau.se,  durini;  one  period  of  its 
history,  the  jieople  wore  old  robes.  This  tribe  has  two  other 
distinctive  names.  Aapaitupi,"  Blood  People,"  from  a])un,  Idood 
and  matupe,  a  [)erson ;  and  Sumukena,  or  Sumftke(jtu(|kunema, 
whicli  mean  that  in  their  contests  with  their  enemies  thev 
fou<rht  with  lai'e;<'  knives.  The  Piej^an  Indians  who,  with  the 
Bloods,  belont;  to  thi'  Blackfoot  Confederacy,  are  called  in  the 
Blackfoot  tonirue,  Pikune,  and  in  tlie  sinmilar  nundjer.  Pikftiie 
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kwan,  from  Ajiikfliu',  iiu  iininjf  a  "  Halt'-dn-HSfd  liidc  of  tlit- 
buHiilo.'  Tlic  Iinlifnis  say  that  tlicri-  was  a  tiiiK-  in  tlic  liistDiy 
of  tlic  conf»'<lt'racy  wlit'ii  the  Pit'«;ans,  throuj^h  poverty,  were 
coinpelled  to  dress  themselves  in  l)uH!ilo  robes  which  were 
liadly  tanned,  and  ahnost  woi-thK-ss  as  an  article  of  clothin;;', 
and  from  this  circumstance  received  their  distinctive  name 
The  Black  feet  j)ro])er  liave  as  their  distinj^tiishini;  appellation 
Siksikauo.  "  Blackfeet."  The  singula)"  numltei-  has  always 
the  sin<fular  teiMuination  kwan  as  Siksikaikwiin,  a  Blackfoot 
Indian.  Ft  is  a  componnd  word,  made  from  the  a<ljective 
siksinuiii,  black,  ami  ocjkuts,  his  foot.  We  have  the  adjec- 
tival particle  Siksi,  the  noun  particles  kai  and  kaw,  and  the 
personal  termination  kwan,  which  make  the  sintrular  and 
plural  forms  of  the  name.  There  are  two  accounts  j^iven 
aliout  the  orii;iii  of  the  name,  'i'he  Indians  have  informed  me 
that  the  name  refers  to  a  period  when  the  prairie  was  burned, 
leavini^  the  <fround  black  and  dry.  As  the  Indians  travelled 
liver  the  prairie  their  moccasins  became  black,  and  they  were 
named  by  the  adjacent  tribes,  Blackfeet.  Jerry  Potts,  the 
Government  j^uide  and  interpreter,  who  is  a  half-breed  beloiij;- 
inj^  to  the  Pieifan  tribe,  and  formerly  a  chief  amont^  them,  than 
whom  there  is  no  more  reliable  authority  on  these  (piestions, 
told  me  that  there  is  another  account  of  the  oriijin  of  the  name. 

The  tribe  lived  for  .sometime  in  the  northern  part  of  the  North- 
West  Teiritories,  whei'e  the  soil  was  soft  and  very  diirk.  1'heir 
moccasins  were  covered  with  the  black  mud  as  they  travelled,  and 
hence  they  received  the  naiiie,  which  has  been  also  j^ivi'ii  to  the 
confederacv  and  to  the  lani^uaiiv.  The  bands  beloiiiriuir  to  the 
tribes  are  known  amoni;  the  white  people  by  the  nanu's  of  their 
respective  chiefs,  but  anion*,'  them.selves  thei*e  is  a  native  name 
for  each  liand.  Thus  we  have  the  Sik.senekaia  or  "  Black  Elk 
People."  The  lei^'end  says  that  a  child  was  born  which  was  very 
dark,  and  when  he  becanu'  a  man  he  wore  an  elk  skin.  He  was 
made  a  chief  and  the  band  over  which  he  ruled  were  known  as 
the  "  Black  Elk  People." 

The  band  known  as  Iiu'poia,  the  "  Sweatinj;  People,"  were 
named,  accordinj.'-  to  the   tra<lition  of  the   natives,  from  their 
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ancestors  liaviii;;  wnlkcfl  a  loni;  (liHtancf  <lurinj;  sultiy  \v<  atlicr, 
so  that  tlicy  pfispiird  frt'dy.  Tlu'  band  (tvrr  wliich  Kt-d  Ciow, 
till-  lifad  cliicf  oF  tin-  Blood  riidiaii  trihc,  [)rcsidfs  is  callicl 
Maiiiyauyt.',  "Fish-fatcrs,"  Fi'oiii  niaint',  "  a  Hsli  "  and  aou(|sco  "  li,. 
rats.''  Diirinir  an  early  period  in  tluir  liistorv,  when  the  trilii' 
was  alisent  on  a  huti'alo  hnntine'  expedition,  this  hand,  on 
account  ot"  sickness,  remained  at  the  mountains,  fishin;;  in  tin- 
streams,  wliert^  they  cau;,dit  hir<fe  (piantities  of  fish,  upmi 
which  they  lived.  This  was  a  rare  thinii;  for  the  Imlians  of  tlir 
plains  to  do,  and  t>ven  at  the  present  day  they  seldom  eat  tisli. 
Indeed,  I  have  known  the  hoys  to  catch  fish  in  the  livers,  wliicli 
they  sold,  hut  never  have  I  .seen  u  Black  foot  Indian  pai't.iki' 
of  one,  e.vcept  what  was  t;iven  him  in  the  home  of  one  of  liis 
white  friends.  Another  name  of  late  oritfin  has  been  i^iven  to 
this  band.  When  the  brother  of  Red  Crow  was  peace  chief  of 
the  tribe  and.tlie  chief  of  this  band,  a  friend  made  him  a  present 
of  a  revolver  havino-  six  chandjers.  This  circumstance  was  .so 
strikinu- that  the  band  was  named  Nanye,meanin^' "Six-mouthed, " 
from  the  six  chambers  of  the  revolver,  'i'lie  name  is  composed 
of  nao,  six  ami  maiiye,  the  mouth.  The  plural  form  of  tln' 
name,  if  useil  for  the  revolver  itself,  would  be  Naayests,  "  Six 
mouths."  The  Oueidas,  or  "  People  of  the  Stone,"  in  early  times 
planted  their  chief  settlement  near  an  eminence  where  a  larj;v 
boulder  of  syenite  lay.  Tlie  nana.'  is  a  corru])tion  of  a  com- 
pound word  forme<l  of  onenhia  or  oneiiya,  stone,  an<l  kaniotc, 
to  be  upri;iht  or  tdevated.  Onenniote  is  rendered  "the  projeet- 
iiiij  stone,"  and  from  this  is  formed  the  name  Oneida. 

Horatio  Hale  seeks  the  origin  oi'  the  name  Iro(|Uois  in  the 
wonl  lertjkwa,  "They  who  use  Tobacco,"  or  the  "Tobacco  People," 
which  seems  appropriate  from  the  fact  that  these  people  in  the 
eai'ly  days  cultivated  tobacco  on  an  extensive  .scale:  or  in  the 
word  for  "  bear. "  which,  in  the  Cavuiia  si)eech,  is  Likwai,  and 
this  alst  seeiifs  applicable,  as  the  Ali;on(juins  called  tlu'  Inxjuois 
the  Maquas  or  Beai-s.  Charlevoix  ijives  the  oritjin  of  the  name 
as  follows :  "  The  name  of  Iro(|Uois  is  pui'ely  French,  and  has 
Ijcen  formed  fi'om  the  term  Itiro,  'I  have  spoken,'  a  word  b}- 
which   these  Indians  close  all   their  speeches,  and  kovA,  which, 
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wlifti  loiiu;  drawn  out,  is  a  cry  of  sorrow,  Mini  wlu-ii  hridly 
uttt-ri'il,  is  nil  fxclaiiiatioii  of  joy."  'I'lic  Ddawart's  callfil  tlu-iii 
.Miii<;o,  and  the  rcailiTs  of  tlic  works  of  Ffniiiiort'  t'ooper  will 
nco^'nizc  the  pt'opli"  whom  he  calli'd  Min^jocs.  This  is  said  to 
lie  a  contraction  of  the  Lfiiapf  word  Malionifwi,  nifaninj;'  the 
"  PcopU-  of  th<'  Springs,"  tlif  Iroqiujis  haviiij^-  juKSscsscd  the 
licatl-watcrs  of  the  rivt-rs  whicli  flowed  tliroiioji  tin-  Dflawarr 
coniitry.  Tlu*  Caniciiffas  or  Flint  People  were  styled  hy  the 
southern  Ale;oiw|uiiis,  Mowak  or  Mowawak,  which  has  lu'cn  cor- 
rupted into  Mohawk,  and  when  used  as  an  appellative  si<4;nities 
"those  who  eat  men,"  or  the  Caiinil)als.  The  Onoiidaj^as  are  the 
mountain  ))eople  from  ()iu)ntake,  at  the  Mountain,  r»'ferrin<;' 
to  the  site  of  their  chief  town.  The  Cree  Irdiaiis  call  them.selves 
Nehiyawuk,  which  seems  to  l)eilerived  from  I^'iiiiwuk,  the  "True 
iafii,"orthe  "Suj)eri()r  race."  'J'he  Sioux  were  known  to  their  foes 
as  Nadouwe,  or  Na<lowae.ssi,  "  Kneiiiies  "  or  "Snakes,"  a  term  of 
reproach,  from  which  is  derived  the  corrupted  form,  Sioux;  hut 
they  call  themselves  Dakota,  which  si;^nifies  "frii-nd  "  or  "ally. ' 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  French  missionaries 
fre(|Ueiitly  met  with  various  trihes  of  the  Ale()ii(|uin  stock,  ami 
aiiioii<f  them  hands  of  the  <  )jihways.  <  )ne  of  the.se  Ojibway  hands 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  "Jesuit  Relations"  as  the 
Saulteurs,  who  were  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
and  were  named  from  their  place  of  residence.  La  Hontan 
speaks  of  the  "  Outchepoues,  (i/ius  Saulteurs."  This  name  is 
still  applied  to  a  suh-tribe  of  the  Ojihways  scattered  thron;;h- 
out  Keewatin,  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Territories. 
Another  .sub-tril)e  of  the  Ojihways  is  the  Missi.s.sau*;as,  or  the 
Kagle  tribe,  from  their  totem.  The  Ojihways  are  known  l)y  the 
corrupt  f(jrm  of  their  name  as  Chippeways.  This  is  said  to 
sieiiify  "pucker,"  and  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
peculiar  jnicker  of  tlu'  moccasin,  or  the  custom  of  t n-at in ij  their 
captivi's  l)y  roastin^;  them  till  puckered  up.  Alon*;  with  the 
Ottawas,  Pottowotamies  and  Menominies  they  are  termed,  in 
their  traditions,  Anishinabeo;,  meaniiie;  "  Orijjinal  people."  The 
Indians  dwellini;  on  the  Ottawa  River  were  designated  by  the 
first   French  missi(;isaries  "  The  Sorcerers,"  from  their  practice 
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*rf  jw;:;rl'*iy.  nn*!  tin-  word  Ottawa  was  loosely  applied  to  all  the 
Wfsi«Tii  Aljjoutjiiins.  the  river  receivinj;  its  iiaine  t'roni  tlie  fact 
tliat  it  wa-s  the  n>ute  to  the  country  of  the  Ottawas.  Bara(,^•l 
«}erivt'>  tlie  name  from  w.iiawask,  meaning  "  bulrushes."  It  is 
sjiul  tlmt  lliese  |X'0]tle  called  themselvi's  Watawawininiwok,  tlie 
■  Ufn  (»f  tile  Inilrusljt's."  because  they  dwelt  upon  the  river  wlieic 
4fn'w  a  <nvat  many  bulrushes.  The  proper  pronunciation  of 
"iJtf  iiajiie.  however,  ou«jht  to  be  Qdawa.  Another  of  the  tribes, 
i^Muetiiufs  mentioned  in  Canadian  Indian  lii.stcjry,  are  the 
Epirt'iTii  «ir  Nebicerni.  l)etter  known  as  the  Nipissinifs.  Nibis- 
MiiiTsionities'at  the  little  lake, "the  lake  bearinir  that  name  beiiii: 
di^Ntiiuniishinl  as  one  of  the  lari:;est  and  most  important  in  the 
district,  A  man  beiont^intf  to  Nibissinif.  living  at  the  little 
Inkt'.  or  in  the  surround in<i;  country,  was  termed  Nibis-sinj;- 
(ialishi-ahnine.  and  people  dwelling;'  there  were  called  Xibis- 
sniiiie\ni»:.  fntm  which  no  <loubt  we  ^et  the  corrupt  form 
Nebii'^mi.  Bara*;a  translate.s  the  name  to  sitijnify,  "  in  a  little 
water,  or  ■' in  the  leaves,"  but  the  former  explanation  from  a 
iiativt*  iH'loniriiijr  to  the  tribe  mu.st  be  accepted  as  more  corri'Ct. 
It  is  a  prevalent  custom  among  the  native  triiies  of  Canada 
tfCt  confer  names  upon  the  white  people  with  whom  they  have 
dealin»?i.  or  who  must  be  distin>;uished  in  .some  way  from  the 
4r»'iH>ral  jtuVilic.  Servants  of  the  (Jovernment,  storekeepers. 
ifju'heTs.  missionaries,  and  ])ersons  residing  ni'ar  the  Reserva- 
tions, an-  designate*!  by  a  native  name.  Sometimes  a  distin- 
giiisht-d  v'sitor  will  receive  a  name  with  a  good  deal  of 
reiviiiony.  As  the  Indians  cannot  ])ronouncG  accurately  the 
common  English  names,  and  they  are  meaningk-ss  to  them, 
sonir  Indian  will  point  out  a  special  characteristic  of  the  man. 
which  may  be  a  physical  defect  oi'  grace,  a  trait  in  his  character, 
or  ability  di.splayed,  and  a  name  will  be  given  acc(jrdingly.  A 
name  may  1»e  conferred  as  an  honor,  with  a  mercenary  purpose. 
iioping  to  gain  favor  and  receive  a  gift.  Meaningless  names 
are  never  given.  Tliere  is  a  distinction  made  between  male  ami 
female  names.  The  names  of  males  generally  refiT  to  power, 
and  the  female  names  to  gentleness  and  purity.  The.se  are 
tiesiiTiiHted  bv  the  kind  of  animals  chosen    for  the  name.     Most 
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tVn|iU'ntly  we  lioar  of  Bulls  Hi'ud,  a  noble  iiaiiic.  oxlubitiiii;- 
strtn<fth,  which  was  j^iveii  to  Lit'uU'iuint-Coloiu-l  Maclt'od,  wlim 
;it'tiii<r  as  Indian  Couunissionor  in  the  North-West  Territories; 
MuH's  Horn,  Black  Bull  an<l  Buffalo  Bull.  The  sij^niiticancc  of 
these  lies  in  eniphasizintj  physical  or  intellectual  stren<;th,  wise 
statesnianshii)  and  aliilitv  to  rule  men.  Anofti t  chus,  relatini; 
to  power  and  referrin*;  to  men,  is  that  which  hi^'lon^^s  tt)  spiiitu- 
.ility.  Power  over  spirits,  a  man  powerful  in  prayer  or  eminent 
in  piety,  may  be  called,  Three  Suns.  A  clever  medicine  man 
will  be  known  as  Medicine-Calf :  the  word  for  sun  beintj  also 
translated  medicine.  The  Indian,  however,  has  two  <lis- 
tinct  meanin<;.s  for  the  word  mt'dicine,  as  u.sed  by  writers  about 
tlu'  native.s.  The  medicine  man  uses  herlis  as  medicines,  and  is 
in  that  sen.se  a  me<lical  practitioner,  but  he  is  also  a  praying- 
man,  and  employs  incantations  for  the  purpose  of  callint^  his 
fiimiliar  spirit  to  help  him  in  healing  the  sick.  In  this  sense  he 
has  spiritual  power,  and  the  word  natos,  in  the  Blackfoot  lan- 
^^niatje,  is  translated  "  sun,"  and  also  "  medicine."  Natoapekwan 
means,  therefore,  "  medicim'  man,"  "  [jrajnnji'  man  "  and  "  mis- 
sionary : "'  but  is  literally  the  sun  man.  It  is  not  applied  to  the 
white  medical  man.  A  missionary  will  be  called  Niokskatos, 
meaninw  "  three  suns,"  from  niokskum,  "  three,"  and  nato.siks, 
"  suns,"  denotin*;  spiritual  powex*.  Animals,  birds  and  natural 
olijocts  are  selected  with  (pialities  a<rreeinji-  with  the  ma,sculine 
ii.it\ire,  as  the  deer,  for  swiftness:  the  eagle,  for  flight,  and  be- 
cause of  its  sacrt^d  character  among  the  Indians:  the  moinitain, 
suggesting  massive  strength:  thunder,  on  account  of  its  myst<ri- 
ousness  and  power  of  impre.s.sion  ;  and  father,  as  a  term  of  rever- 
ence and  authority.  Feminine  names  are  selected  from  among 
tho.se  animals  suggesting  innocence,  purity,  gentlene.ss  and  good- 
ness. The  idea  of  power  does  not  enter  into  this  kind  of  names. 
.Vpawakas  is  a  woman's  name,  meaning  "  White  Antelope,"  tVom 
awakaiS,  an  antelope,  and  ap,  a,  particle,  signifying  white.  This 
particle  is  .seen  in  apio,  a  "white  horse,"  aixl  napekwan,  a 
"  white  num."  The  color  in  this  name  is  .symbolical  of  purity 
and  the  animal  of  innocence  and  gentleness.  EpiHoa<]si,  the 
"  morning  .star,"   was  a   nanie   for  a   little  girl.      Little  Rabltit 
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Woman,  the  name  of  a  yount;  married  woman.  Anatcinuni, 
nieaniiii;  "  pretty,"  the  name  for  a  white  boy  of  ahout  two  years 
of  a^e.  Names  are  also  given  from  :iome  article  of  dress,  or 
striking  ft-ature  about  the  person.  They  may  relate  to  the 
<lispo.sition,  or  some  notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  individual. 
Thi^  names  of  a  few  of  my  personal  friends  among  the  Blood 
Inilians  will  illustivite  what  I  say:  Calf-Shirt,  Wolf-Collar, 
Kaglc-Rib,  Eagle-Shoe,  Bull-ShieM,  Heavy-Shield,  Black-Hors.-, 
Kcd-Crow,  Low-Horn,  Stolen-Per.son,  Yellow-Snake,  White- 
Calf,  On. 'Spot,  Bull-Back-Fat .  Blackfoot-01d-Woman,Gohig-t<)- 
the-Bcai',  Father-of-Many-Childroii. 

A  child  may  receive  its  name  from  some  circumstance  in  con- 
nection with  its  birtii,  an<l  .some  of  the  children's  names  arc 
very  pretty.  Usually  among  the  Black  feet  young  and  oM 
have  two  names,  especially  the  male  portion  of  the  tribe. 
When  teaching  the  Indian  .school  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
children  lau<;li  when  I  inentione<l  some  of  the  names  on  the  school 
register,  and  1  .soon  learne<l  that  nearly  all  the  children  had 
two  names,  a  good  and  a  Ijad  one.  As  an  Indian  will  not  tell 
his  name,  I  found  that  some  of  the  young  folks  had  given  iiie 
the  ugly  names  of  their  companions,  and  it  was  these  I  was 
repeating  when  I  called  the  roll.  As  they  grow  older  the 
childish  names  are  ehange.l,  and  a  single  individual  may  have 
many  names  during  his  life  time.  If  a  man  has  been  guilt}'^  of 
.some  mean  act,  a  name  will  accordingly  be  given,  and  if  he  has 
performed  a  brave  deed  it  will  be  remembered  l)y  a  new  name. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  the  chief  reason  for  persons  not  telling  their 
names,  as  the  mention  of  them  will  declai'e  to  his  fe'llows  the 
deceitfulness  of  tlie  unwortliy  man,  and  the  man  of  valor  does 
not  far<-  to  parade  his  iieroism  by  telling  his  name.  Whenever 
among  young  or  old  I  was  anxious  to  learn  their  names,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  Ui  iih]<  n  second  party  to  tell  me  the  name  of 
the  first,  and  rice  HM'SU. 

Some  of  my  native  friends  desired  to  learn  H(///i(,'What  of  the 
customs  of  the  white  men,  an<|  auiong  nthfr  tilings  they  asked 
the  name  of  a  farmer  living  Dear  Ml"  iteservatio>i.  "John 
Smith,"  1  replied.  "  What  is  the  n/(//(e  uf  ilk  nVlnH^  si)^  i  " 
*'  John  Smith."     They  gazed  at  me  in  tts/.o///H|i///,e||ji,     "  ^j^l^ji  |^ 
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till' immo  of  the  si'CdikI  boy?"  "Tom  Siiiitli.'  Tln-y  lookt-il 
a;,'!iin,  Hiul  lauijlu'd  at  the  strange  custom  of  namiii<,f  ehilihtu. 
As  they  heard  tlu'  names  of  each  lueniber  of  thi'  family,  they 
iiiquired  how  it  was  possiWe  to  distiiitiuisli  tliem,  a.s  they  all 
l){)re  the  surname,  and  tlie  Christian  name  .seemed  to  them 
insuHicient  to  separate  one  memlu'r  fi'om  another.  "  What  i.s  the 
name  of  the  man's  wife  V  "  Mrs.  Smith."  This  s'as  too  nmch 
for  their  irravity,  and  they  burst  into  loud  lau<,diter.  I  had 
then  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  woman  lost  her  own  surname 
;ni<l  took  that  of  the  husband,  ret*iinin^  her  own  Christian 
name.  With  lau<;hter,  mingled  with  seriousness,  they  said, 
■'  Why  don't  the  woman  keep  her  own  name  :'  "  and  I  jcaned  in 
t'  ■■  ::;nirht<'r,  as  I  felt  that  thev  were  excellent  advocates  of 
woi  a's  rights,  alLhoujili  they  did  not  <>'rant  to  women  the 
IVeedom  enjoyed  amonjj  the  white  people.  A  married  woman 
amoni;  the  Indians  does  not  chan<^e  her  name,  and  there  are  no 
surnames,  each  member  of  a  family  havinif  a  distinct  name. 
'Phey  were  still  more  puzzled  when  1  told  them  of  anotlu-r  uaui 
with  a  family  havine-  the  same  surname,  and  some  of  theyoua;; 
folks  had  the  same  Christian  names. 

As  the  Indians  travelled  thr()U<(h  the  forestc,  alon<;-  the 
courses  of  rivers,  and  over  the  lakes  they  left  the  impress  of 
their  presence  in  names  of  beauty,  HUggestin<(  legends,  battles, 
fi'eaks  of  nature,  or  some  simple  event  in  their  nomadic  life. 
Rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains,  and  even  towns  and  cities,  bear 
suggestive  historic  facts  in  their  names,  though  the  corrupt 
forms  make  the  hidden  meaning  difficult  to  trace. 

When  Captain  Bienville  de  Celoi'on  left  Canada  with  French 
soldiers  and  Canadians,  Iroquois  ami  Abnaki  Indians,  to  take 
pos.se.ssion  of  the  Ohio  country  in  the  name  of  the  Ring  of 
France,  he  carried  leaden  plates  with  an  in.scription  engraven 
on  them,  to  show  that  the  country  had  been  claimeil  by  tlie 
French,  and  these,  were  buried  at  tlifierent  points  along  Ids 
route.  He  coasted  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  as 
far  >ve.st  as  the  mouth  of  Chautautpia  Creek,  where  they  made 
a  portage  to  the  Chautauqua  Lake:  and  for  the  first  time,  no 
doubt,  civilized  man  gazed  U|)on  its  placid  waters  and  beautiful 
shores.     On  one  of  the  leaden  plates,  secured  surreptitiously 
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Jiy  Sir  Willifiin  Johnson,  tlie  lake  is  called  Tchadakoiii.  Varidiw 
tonns  of  the  name  wei'e  used,  arisiiijjf  fi-oni  the  inability  of  tli.- 
French  aJid  Enj^dish  to  catch  correctly  the  Indian  pronuncia- 
tion, and  spellinj;'  it  phonetically  as  they  heard  it  from  the 
lips  of  the  Indians.  The  tribes  forniin*;  the  Irotpioian  Confed- 
eracy pronounced  it  differently  from  each  other,  and  lieiice 
arose  confusion  in  sjiellint,'  it.  Sir  Willifim  Johnson  pronounced 
it  Jada^j^hijue,  and  Cornplanter  called  it  Chaud-dauk-w.i. 
Several  intei-pretations  f)f  the  name  have  been  ^iven.  It  is 
said  to  mean  "  the  fo<i;<^y  place,"  in  allusion  to  the  mists  arisin;,^ 
from  the  lake,  "  hifj^h  u|)"  referring;  to  its  elevate<l  position: 
and  in  the  Seneca  ton<jue,  Chadacjueh,  which,  accordini.^  tn 
Horatio  Jones,  who  was  well  versed  in  the  languau'e,  .siijnifii's 
"  a  pack  tied  in  the  nu<ldle,"  or  two  moccasins  fastened  to<;etlu'l', 
and  th(!  lake,  resend)lin<ij  these  objects,  was  so  nametl.  Dr. 
Peter  Wilson,  an  e<lucated  Seneca,  related  a  ti'adition  wliicli 
madi' the  name  signify  "the  place  where  fish  are  taken  out," 
or  Fish  Lake,  <lerived  from  gajoh,  "fish,"  and  <;adahgwali, 
"  taken  out."  The  tradition  says  that  a  party  of  Senecas, 
returning  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie,  were  pas.sing  througli 
(yluiutau(pia  in  a  canoe,  when  they  caught  a  strange  fish,  which 
they  bore  alive  to  Lake  Erie  and  placod  in  the  water,  where,  in 
after  years,  this  kind  was  found  in  j^reat  aljundance. 

Another  tradition  says  that  it  means  "  the  ))laci'  of  easy 
<leath,"  or  "  where  one  vanishes  away,"  as  a  young  woman 
belonging  to  a  party  of  Indians  encamped  on  the  shore,  having 
eaten  of  a  certain  root  irrowinu'  on  the  banks  of  the  lak-', 
became  exceedingly  thirsty,  and,  .stooping  to  drink  of  the  cleai- 
water,  disappeared  forever. 

C<-)rnplanter  alluded  to  this  tradition  in  a  famous  sp(»ech  in 
the  followinj'  words:  "In  this  case,  one  chief  has  .said  he  could 
ask  you  to  put  him  out  of  pain,  and  another,  who  will  not 
think  of  dying  by  the  liaml  of  his  father  or  his  bi-other.  has 
said  he  will  retire  to  the  Cauddaukwa,  eat  of  the  fatal  r<x)t,  and 
sleep  with  his  fathers  in  peace." 

In  The  Alh'ffhniy  Maijazine  of  July  4,  IMIG,  the  oi-igin  of 
the  name  iias  bet>n  thus  explained  :  "  The  tradition  among  the 
Seneca  Indians  is  that  when  their  ancestors  first  came  to  the 
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iiiarifin  of  tliis  lakt*,  unJ  luid  recline<l  thoii'  woary  limits  for  tlif 
iii<,'lit,  they  wero  roused  by  a  treineiulous  wind,  which  suddenly 
iiihI  unexjK'ctedly  ltrou<>;ht  tin  waves  upon  the  shore,  to  the 
jeopardy  of  their  lives.  The  ahoriffinal  history,  as  handeil 
down  from  father  to  son,  furtlu^r  rejjresents  that  in  the  confu- 
sion of  the  scene  a  child  was  swept  awir,'  liy  the  surj^i'  })eyond 
the  possibility  of  recovery.  Hence  the  name  of  the  lake, 
Cliaud-dauk-wa,  the  i-adix  fi'om  which  this  is  formed  sij^ni- 
fying  '  a  child,  oi' somethin*;'  respectini^  a  child.'  The  word  is 
usually  spelled  Chautauqua;  but,accordin<:f  to  the  proiuuiciat.tn 
of  the  venerable  Cornplanter,  whose  example  is  the  best  autho- 
rity, it  should  be  written  Chaud-dauk-wa,  the  two  tii'st  .syllaJ)les 
of  which  are  long,  and  the  consonant  at  the  end  of  each  is  to 
be  distinctlv  sounded." 

The  native  tribes  of  Canada  have  left  their  ti'ibal  names  an<l 
others  formed  from  their  languages  in  eveiy  district  in  the 
Dominion.  The  name  Canada  has  been  variously  interpreted. 
It  has  been  derivetl  from  the  Civc  words  Kanata  or  Kanatan, 
"something  which  is  very  neat  or  clean."  T'le  name,  as 
applied  to  the  country,  first  appears  in  "  Href  Rec»t  de  la  Navi- 
gation faite  en,"  1585-.SG,  l)y  Captain  .biC(]UeK  Cartier.  Cartier, 
in  his  glossary  of  Indian  terms,  says  that  the  Imiians  call  their 
town  "  Canada. "  There  is  an  old  tradition  that  the  Sj)aiuards 
entered  the  countrv  before  tlie  French,  and  .seeini>'  no  siirns  of 
any  mines  had  several  times  repeated  the  words  Ara  imihi, 
meaning  "  nothiuii'  tliere."  The  Indians  repeateil  this  to  the 
French,  who  supposed  this  to  be  the  aame  of  the  country,  it 
luis  also  been  derived  from  an  Indian  nK>t  word,  which  signi- 
fied the  "  countrr- of  big  lakes  and  rivers."  Charlevoix  say h  : 
"  Some  derive  the  name  from  the  Inttpiois  Kannata,  meaning 
'  acoUection  of  cabins  '  Canada  or  Kamuia,  seems  in  its  original 
use  to  have  been  used  lor  a  •  dlage  of  tents  or  huts,  and  after- 
wards applied  to  the  whole  countrv. 

Lake  Champlain  wa^  named  after  the  rirst  (iovernor  of 
Canada,  wlni  •iiscov.'red  it  in  IHOJV  and  deft-ated  the  Irotpiois 
on  its  kaadfiL  It  was  named  by  the  lndi;»ns  PataM'alx>U(|Ue, 
I  leaning:  "tfatr  alternation  of  land  and  water, "  alludr-o'  to  the 
numerous  islttiids   tiiere ;  and    Kanadi  li-iiuarunte     'the  lips  or 
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door  of  tlic  country,"  as  it  wan  tlie  path  from  tlio  valK-y  of  tlic 
Hmlsoii  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  Lake  Sinicoe  wa.s  called  liy  tlie 
Indians  Ouentaroii,  nieanint;  "  Ijeaiitiful  lake."  The  French, 
h(»\vever,  named  it  Lac  aux  Claies,  which  hecame  corrupted  into 
Lac  la  Clie,  and  for  one  Innidred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
French-Huron  period  it  retained  this  name.  The  lake  was 
called  hy  Creuxius,  Licus  (^uentaronius;  and  in  some  early  maps 
the  name  Toronto  is  applied  to  it.  As  for  the  word  Toronto,  it 
is  said  to  mean  "  the  place  of  meetini;,"  and  in  the  Huron  l.in- 
;j,ua<re  to  sii^nify  "  much  or  multitude."  A  Mohawk  tradition 
i)i  an  expedititai  of  the  Indian.s  to  the  Bay  at  Toronto,  states 
that  as  they  looked  around  they  seemed  to  see  trees  standing;- 
in  the  water,  and  the  place  was  named  in  the  ^lohawk  ton<;ue 
Karonto,  si;xnifyin<^,  "  trees  standinj^j  in  water,"  from  whicli  is 
derived  the  corrupted  nanu'  Toronto.  '^Phe  name  does  not  aj)pi;u- 
applied  to  its  present  locality  till  it  is  seen  in  a  map  illusti'atiii<j; 
the  campaij;n  which  ended  in  Braddock's  defeat  in  17o.'),  when 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  Fri'nch  fort  located  there. 

Lake  Ontario  was  known  as  Lake  Skanatlario,  Lac  Saint 
Louis,  Lac  Frontenac,  Lac  des  L'ocjuois,  and  Lake  Cataracoui. 
Tlie  nam(,'  which  it  now  liears  siunities,  "beautiful  lake,"  and  is 
so  understood  by  an  Inxjuoisof  th"  present  <lay,  but  its  orii;iiiul 
siunitication  was  "  tj;real  lake'  Ontario  is  derived  from  tlie 
Huron  word  yontare  or  oniare,  or  the  Inxjuois  oniatare,  "  lake," 
and  the  termination  "  io,"  derived  from  the  word  wiyo,  which,  in 
{]u'  Seneca  dialect  sitjnifies  "<;'K»d,"  and  in  the  Tuscarora, 
"tjreat."  It  is  also  su})p()8ed  to  be  derived  from  the  Mohawk 
word  Kentariyoh,  nieaninij.  "a  ])laci<l  sheet  of  water."  It  was 
called  ( )ntario  as  early  as  l(i4(J,  Father  Jo^iu's  havin*^  used  that 
term  in  achhvssin^  a  larjj;e  ^atheiini;' of  Sachems  and  Indians  at 
the  Iroipiois  town  of  ( )sserion,  about  thirty  tniles  distant  from  the 
Dutch  town.  Kensselaerswyck,  now  known  as  Albany.  Havin^f 
spoken  to  the  assembly,  and  made  some  pres^'uts  of  wampvnii, 
he  presented  the  Chief  of  the  Ononda^^as  with  a  thousjuid  beads 
of  wampmn,  and  sai<l,  "  We  wish  to  salute  you  in  your  own 
counti'y ;  take  this  present  to  smooth  the  way,  and  that  ncj  one 
may  be  astonished  at  our  visit.     Moreover,  wv  have  tliree  paths 
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to  n-iicli  you — oiu'  l>y  tlu-  Molmwk,  the  other  by  tlie  ifrcat  lukr 
which  y<m  call  Ontario,  thr  thir<l  hy  the  Huron  country." 

Ottawa  i.s  called  by  the  Indian.s  Kanatsio,  nu'anin^  "  the 
kettle  in  the  water,"  havin<;  reference  to  the  Chaudiere  Falls. 
The  Mohawks  callecl  the  neck-like  contraction  between  lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  Ohnyakara,  meaning  "  on  or  at  the  neck," 
derived  from  Onyara,  "  the  neck  or  contraction  betwei'U  tlu^ 
head  and  trunk,"  and  from  this  comes  the  name  Niagara,  which 
Wiis  applied  to  the  whole  stream  of  water  between  these 
lakes.  The  Ojibways  have  left  tlu'  marks  of  their  presence 
ill  the  names  begirniing  with  Manito,  "  the  spirit."  Mani- 
toulin  is  "the  island  of  the  spirit,"  from  the  Ojibway  Manito 
and  French  I'ile.  Manitowaiiing  is  "  the  cave  of  the  spirit," 
from  Manito,  "the  spirit,"  and  waning,  "a  hollow  or  cav*-."" 
The  Indian.s  believed  that  there  was  a  certain  part  of  the 
bay  which  had  no  bottom,  as  they  had  often  tried  in  winter 
to  reach  the  l)ottom  by  letting  down  a  decoy  tish  made  of 
wood,  loaded  with  lead,  and  had  failed  to  fatiiom  its  depths,  as 
it  was  inhabited  l)y  some  Manito  or  sea-god.  Manitoba  is  "  the 
strait  of  the  spirit,"  from  Manito,"  a  ."-pirit,"  and  waba,  "  a  strait," 
till'  lake  having  received  its  name  from  the  strange  things  lieard 
in  the  strait  which  unites  the  lake  with  another.  The  island  of 
Vancouver  was  named  after  Captain  Vancouver,  but  the  Indian 
name  is  Katchutv({ua,  meaning  "  the  plain."  Saugeen  is  a 
corrupt  foi'iii  of  Sahging,  meaning  "  the  outlet  or  mouth  of  the 
river,"  derived  from  the  Ottawa  word,  Sahkum,  wliicli  signifies 
"to  come  out."  Nottawasaga  is  also  a  corrupt  form  of  an 
Indian  word,  the  proper  form  being  Xalidowa-sahging,  meaning 
"the  place  vhere  the  Nahdowag  u.sed  to  come  out."  Tlie  Nah- 
(lowag  were  the  Mohawks  or  Irocpiois.  When  the  Ottawas 
were  at  Maiiitoulin  Island,  the  Iro(|U()is  attacked  then.,  and 
they  were  accustomed  to  go  (ait  into  Laki'  Huron  or  the 
(ileorgian  Bay  by  the  Nahdowa-Sahgi  River.  Sahgimah,  the 
famous  warrior  of  the  Ottawas,  was  in  the  habit  of  watching 
for  the  Iro(iuois  at  the  Blue  Momitains,  at  the  place  .still  called 
Sahgimah  Odahkahwahbewiii,  meaning  "  Sahgimah's  watcliing 
place."  Tlieri'  he  defeated  them.  The  la.st  time  he  came  out 
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b)  iiii'ct    his  fiiciiiits  lif   t'ouml    tlicii.  occupying;    his  watchiiijr 
|»h\ff,  and  Lfniiiti'  alone  in   the  rvt'nin;^   to  view  their  camp,  lir 
saw  tht'ir  arms  stacked  and  the  warriors  fcastinj^,  uncfdiscioiis 
of   any  <lanjf»'r.     KctniMiinj^    with  his    warrioi's,  he    found   liis 
enemies  liad   ^foiie  to  rest,  and  (piietly  i"emovin<;  their  arms,  in- 
fell    \i])on   the  sleepinn-  Mohawks,  slanehterin^  all,  hut  a  few 
whom  lie  sa\'ed  to  tell  tht^  stoiy  of  their  defeat.     'Die  heads  of 
their  .slau<fhtere<l   foes  were  placed  upon  poles  with  their  I'aceH 
turned  toward   the  lake,  and  the  remaininjr  Mohawks,  haviii;^ 
Iteen  placed  in  a  canoe  loaded  with  jji'ovisions  and  annnunitinn, 
wei'e  sent  home  with  instructions  to  tell  theii'  friends  the  story 
of  their  fate,  and   that  similar  ivtrihution   would  follow  evtiy 
i\Ioha\\  k  who  dared  to  come  to  the  Blue  Mountains.     Winni|)efr 
'  is  derived  from  win,  "unclean  or  fetid,"  and  nipi<,',  "water."    'llv 
nann'Hof  ])laci!S  shed  li^ht  on  the  mij^rationsof  the  native  trihes, 
and  \Vinnij)ee- is  one  of  the  .su<2;eeMf;-, ,.  names  in  the  history  i>t' 
the  Canadian  Indians.     Winnipef;  means  "had  smellinir  water.' 
The   \Vinnel)a<>(»   hidians,  a   Itranch   of    the   Dakota   or  Sioux 
Confederacy,  wei'e  called    liy  the  French,  Des   Puants,  or  tin' 
Stinkar<ls,  and  in  the  early  "Jesuit  Relations"  there  occurs  thi' 
names  Ouinepea^s  or  Wimiipen'.    Thei-e  was  a  tradition  previiii- 
in":  amoni;  the  Wiiuiehatjoes  that   thev  came  fi'om   the  salt  sea, 
or  the  stinkin^i'  water.     The  name  and  the  tradition  place  Wiii- 
ni]»ee'  or  Hudson  s   Bay  as   the  orie'inal    home  of  tiu'.se  peopir, 
who   were  dri\en  out   hy  the  Ojihways  when  they  entered  tin' 
Ked  Rivei'  countrv.     The  oldest  vilhiire  of  the  \Vinnehai«;oes  is 
.said  to  he  Sturueou  iJay,  a  villa<'e  on  the  St.  Lawrence.     TIm 
traditions  of  the  Dakotas  say  that  I heii- ancestors  came  fi'om  the 
east:   i.e..  the  Atlantic  coast:  and  evidence  of  lantnia";e  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  course  of  miij^ration  of  the  Indian  tribes 
was  from   the  Atlantic  Coa.st,  westward  and  .southward.     Tlif 
traditions  of  the   .M^^^ompiins  .seem  to  point  to  Hu<l.son"s   li.iy 
and  Labrador  as   their  place   of  oriein.     We  cannot,  however, 
tell  the   point    as  to  the  source  of   tlie.se  trihes,  whether  they 
entertMl  the  continent   from   the  north-east  oi"  north-west. 

A  Winnebago  traijition  .says  that  there  once  appeared  aii 
eae'le  coming  down  from  Manito's  home  in  the  j^reat  sky,  sd 
larw  that  he  covered  the  hi^  lakes  and  islands,  and  he  broodi'il 
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oviT  tilt'  face  of  the  earth  ami  waters,  an<l   then  a  <,'reat  chief 
and  his  wife  were  horn.     'I'hi-y  were  the  Hvst  of  any  trihe  who 
cunie  stiaii'ht   fi'oni  heaven,  and  in  course  of  time   thev  imihi- 
plied  and  wandei-fd  away  from  the  ishmds  and   sliores  of  tlie 
lon^',  wide  river  in  ('anathi,  to  the  ishmds  of  the  j,'reat  lakes. 
The  waters  ahout  them  they  calletl  after  their  own  name,  liay- 
des-Puans.     There  are  several  jilaces  hearing  the  name  of  tins 
trihe.     On  Sanson's  map,  l(i5G,  Lake  Michigan  is  called  "  Luc- 
«le-Puans":  the  Cattaraugus   Creek,  near  Chautau(|ua,  on  an 
old   French   map   of  that   region,  is  designated  "  R.  a  la  Tiire 
Puante":   and   tlu-    Hay  of  Puans,  or  Green   Ba}',   Wisconsin, 
where   Jean    Nicolet    visited    the    Wiiniehagoes    in    l(i3!t,  and 
Mar(|Ui'tte  in  1073,  found  a  village  inhabited  hy  three  inition.s, 
"  Miamis,"  "  Maskouteu.s,"  and  "  KikaVieux."     The  VVinnehagocs 
and  the  Illinois,  including  the  Sacs  and  Fo.xes,  were  the  original 
iidiahitants  of  Wisconsin.     A  tradition   of  the  trihe  .seems  to 
suggest  Winnipeg  as  a  locality  where  these  people  dwelt  in  the 
past.     "  The   lai-gest  village  of  the  Winnebagoes   was  at   Keil 
Hanks.     It  stretched  both  above  and  on  the  low-lands  at  the 
foot  of  the  clifts.     And  there  is  a  little  river  that  cuts  the  low- 
land  in   two.      Here   was   fought  a  great   battle  between    the 
Puants,  who  owned  the  land,  and  a  new  tribe  that  came  in 
big  canoes.     The  blood  ran  in  such  streams  that  it  ma<le  the 
water  in  the  little  river  turn  red,  an<l  .so  the  Indians  ga\  e  it 
the  name  which,  in  French,  means  '  Riviere  Rcjuge,' after  tiic 
battles  were   over.     The  Winnebagoes,  being  wise;   and  girnt 
braves,   could    n(!ver   be   driven   away    by   any   other   tribe.' 
Making  allowance  for  the  form  of  traditions  by  a  change  of 
residence,  through  additions  which  are  in  the  natures  of  iiitci- 
pretation.s,  the  evidence  seems  to  dedans  in  favor  of  WinnipiMf 
having  received  its  name  from  the  Winnebago  tribe  residinj^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River  before  the  Ojibways  entered  tlic 
country.* 

*  "  Tninsactioiis  of  C'anadiiin  InHtitute,"  Septt'iiilK-r,   185W,  ]muc  'iWt.     Hiiii- 
ton's  "  Anieiicaii   Hero  Mytlis,'  ])ages  10.3,  12.'^.     "Life  of  ZeislMirgei,"  pages 


SI.  7'i  "  Anietiean  .Anticiuurinn,"  VoL  VIIL,  Jiiiire  :,MH  ;  Vol.  IX.,  jjuges  ;i7S, 
394:  Vol.  X.,  page  «:i  ;  Vol.  XL,  page  244;  Vol.  XVIL,  pages  219  ilW. 
"Aiinujfl  F-Jeportof  Biii-eati  of  Kthnology,  l88.'5-8(),  page  l-iii.  Winsor's  "(..'riiiiiil 
History  of  Ainuii<a,"  Vol.  IV.,  jiages  166,  167,  211.     * 
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THK  famous  cliit'f  oF  the  Hliickt'ot't  was  oiu-  of  tin-  iiioHt 
Htrikinj;-  [)t'r.sonat;t'H  in  tlif  Canadian  Noi-tli-Wcst.  TIh' 
<lij;niHt'«l  leader  of  his  own  tribe,  lie  was  also  the  acknowledj^ed 
cliief  of  the  Hlackfoot  Confederacy.  1  was  deeply  impressed 
with  his  sterlin;^'  (|ualities  an<l  abilities  as  a  commander  when 
fii'st  1  saw  him.  The  Bloods  and  I*iei;ans  always  spoke  in 
j;l()winif  terms  of  his  elo(|nence  and  wise  administration,  cor- 
roboi'atin^  >iatosa[)i's  (Old  Sun's)  opinion  ex])reased  at  the 
making;  of  the  treaty,  "  C-rowfoot  has  l)een  called  by  us  our 
<ireat  Father."  When  tluy  discussed  any  of  his  measures  for 
the  welfare  of  his  people,  they  invariably  finished  by  .saying', 
"  (^rowfoot  is  a  wise  man."  The  father  of  Crowfoot  was  chief 
of  the  Bbickfc»?t — a  man  of  distin<;uishi'd  iiowers  and  of  irreat 
inllueiice.  He  was  called  Akautcinikasima,  meanin;"-  "  Many 
Names,"  a  word  composed  of  akauo,  '•  many,"  and  tcinikasi- 
mists,  "names."  His  mother  was  a  Blood  Indian  woman. 
Crowfoot  was  l)orn  near  the  Blackfoot  C'rossino;,  ulxmt  the  year 
1.S26.  Alth<jui,li  the  k*m  cj  the  chief,  he  possessed  as  a  boy  no 
special  favors  ->uch  ivs  bcl(«?!:.:  to  loyalty,  the  native  laws  coni- 
pellin<f  every  member  of  (he  tril)e  to  win  his  laurels,  and  per- 
mitting; noin  to  be  exen'pt  from  the  duties  of  his  station. 
There  is  no  '••jcial  <listinction  in  the  camp,  but  there  are  civil 
and  military  positions,  with  their  respective  duties,  and  oImmU- 
ence  and  respect  are  triveii  to  tlio.se  otticials  durinjj  the  perform- 
ance  of   their  duties.      The   natives  are  a  democratic   people, 
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witliout  any  faitli  ii»  an  aristocracy  oi"  wcaltli.  They  arc,  liow- 
ovi'V,  (li'cp'.y  attached  to  an  aristocracy  of  ability,  valor  ami 
charactci'.  As  a  l»oy  in  the  camp  lu'  felt  a  lu-ri'ditary  pride  in 
lu'lonirinii-  to  snch  a  warlike  tribe  as  the  Hlackfeet,  whose 
name  bi-onght  terror  to  the  Orees,  Ojibways,  Saidteaux  and 
Slioshones  sixty  years  ai>'o,  and  as  the  member  of  a  family  ot' 
chiefs  there  was  stirred  in  Ins  bosom  an  ambitious  desire  to 
win  a  worthy  place  amoniif  his  people. 

This  was  the  emotion  which  aroused  the  liearts  of  the  youne 
men  in  (general,  but  this  youth  seemed  to  feel  it  more  deeply 
than  any  other  member  of  his  race.  This  was  shown  when  lie 
was  only  thirteen  years  of  a<je,  an  opportunity  havinj;-  occurred 
for  him  to  join  a  party  goin^r  out  on  a  war  expedition.  The 
youthful  warrior  exhibited  such  brave  (jualities,  and  was  ,so 
enery;etic  on  the  warpath,  that  his  name  was  chantjed  for  that 
of  KaiostJl,  mtanint;  "  bear  o;host,"  compounded  of  the  words 
Kaio,  a  bear,  and  Staa,  a  <fhost  or  spirit.  He  was  honoreil 
amono-  his  people  for  the  spirit  manifested,  which  aroused  his 
ambition  still  more  to  merit  their  applause  by  ijreater  deeds. 
He  had  a  brother  older  than  himself  who  bore  the  illu.sti'ions 
name  of  Crowfoot,  on  account  of  his  successful  expedition 
auaiiLst  the  tribe  of  Crow  Indians.  The  Blackfeet  desiy-ned 
the  makinif  of  a  treaty  with  the  Snaki'  Indians,  and  fourteen 
of  their  brave.st  and  wisest  men  were  despatched  for  that  ]nn- 
pose,  Kaiosta's  brother  beini^  one  of  the  mnnber.  The  Snake 
Indians  basely  ignored  the  Indian  laws  relating  to  the  bearers 
of  peace,  and  treacherously  slew  them. 

Chief  Many  Names  and  the  tribt's  of  the  Blackfoot  Con- 
federacy were  deeply  incen,se<l  at  this  act  of  cruelty  in  defiance 
of  the  customs  of  war,  and  deterniiiied  to  punish  them  for  their 
cowardice  and  knavery.  A  large  war  party  was  organized  .nul 
started  for  the  country  of  the  Snakes  in  Montana.  KaiostA, 
aroused  by  fraternal  love  and  youthful  valor,  joined  the  party. 
They  found  the  Snake  Indians  j^repared  to  receive  them,  but 
the  Blackfeet  outinindu'i'ed  them,  and  fought  so  furiou.sly  that 
the  Snakes  were  ignominiously  defeated.  So  great  was  the 
bravery  of  the  youthful   son  of  Many  Names,  that  again   his 
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name  was  cliaii<;c<l,  and  he  received  the  one  bel()ii';in(;-  to  liis 
deceased  brotliei-,  and  that  by  which  ho  was  ever  afterward 
known,  namely,  Crowfoot.  The  sitjnificaiice  of  tliis  name  is 
found  in  its  allusion  to  the  Crow  Indians,  who  were  enemies  of 
the  Blackfeet. 

EKupomu(|sikaw,  meaninu-  "  Crowfoot,"  is  composed  of  Esi'ipo, 
the  name  of  the  Crow  Indians  in  the  Blackfoot  tonjfue.omuqsim, 
"lar<;e,"  and  0(|kuts,  "a  foot."  We  have  tlien  in  the  name  Esupo, 
(Jx'ow,  mucjsi,  large,  and  kaw,  foot.  By  the  euphonic  laws  of 
the  language  the  intervening  letters  and  syllables  are  elided  in 
tlie  composition  (jf  the  name.  It  is  composed  of  the  word  Crow, 
with  the  two  words  signifying  the  one  who  has  a  large  foot. 
When  Crowfoot  reached  manhood  lie  developefl  sti'iking  physical 
characteristics,  which  marked  liim  as  no  connnon  man.  He 
was  above  medium  height,  with  a  high  for  .head,  thin  lips  firmly 
compi'essed,  an  aquiline  nose,  high  cheek  bones,  piercing  grey 
eyes,  and  a  face  that  suggested  commanding  (pialities.  As  he 
softly  strode  over  the  pi-airie,  he  had  the  dignified  mien  of  the 
leader  of  men,  a  modern  Roman  among  savages.  At  the  sini 
(lance  he  aroused  the  warlike  emotions  of  young  and  old  by  the 
recital  of  his  brave  tieeds.  Foremost  in  the  tight  and  the  last 
to  retreat,  he  led  his  warriors  through  many  a  successful  fray, 
and  they  always  returned  with  increased  admiration  for  his 
courage  and  skill. 

He  succeeded  his  fathei'  as  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  was  siibse- 
4\iently  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the  confederacy.  Before 
being  called  to  this  position  he  distinguished  himself  at  the 
Battle  of  Three  Ponds,  situated  between  the  Red  Deer  and 
Battle  rivers.  The  Crees  were  enemies  of  the  Blackfeet,  and 
seized  every  opportunity  of  attacking  them.  Stealthily  they 
approached  the  camp  of  Natos  (the  Sun)  about  mi<lnight  or.  the 
3rd  of  December,  INtlG,  and  attackeil  the  people,  who  were  few 
In  number.  In  the  most  ci'itical  jmicture,  when  the  Crees  ha<l 
almost  gained  a  victory,  the  voice  of  Crowfoot  was  heard 
shouting  to  his  warriors  as  he  (hished  upon  the  Crees.  His 
sudden  appearance  and  great  prowess  renewed  the  courage 
of  the   Blackfeet,  and    the   Crees  were  soon   overcome.      The 
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victorious  Blackfeet  roj()ice<l  in  the  intrepid  valor  of  Crowfoot, 
^'ho  had  saved  them  at  a  time  when  destruction  stared  tlieiii 
in  the  face,  and  he  was  raised  in  the  estimation  of  liis  people. 
<  )nly  a  few  years  later,  the  Blackfeet,  Bloods  and  Soutli 
Piegans  were  attacked  near  Lethbridge,  on  the  Belly  Ilivcr,  l)y 
a  war  party  of  Crees  and  Assiniboines.  The  Blackfeet  and 
Bloods  were  camped  between  the  trading-posts  called  Whoop-up 
and  Kipp,  and  the  South  Piegans  were  stationed  on  the  St. 
Mary's  River.  The  Blood  camp  was  attacked  and  a  few 
Indians  killed.  The  Bh)ods  were  few  in  number  and  un('(|ual 
in  the  contest  with  the  combined  force  of  Crees  and  Assini- 
l)oines,  and  runners  were  despatched  to  arouse  the  Piegans, 
who  speedily  came  to  their  aid.  The  Blackfeet,  Bloods  and 
Piegans  were  better  armed  than  their  enemies,  and  haxiiin 
united  their  forces,  the  Crees  were  compelled  to  retreat  towards 
Belly  River,  opposite  the  present  site  of  Lethbridge.  They 
placed  themselves  in  position  in  one  of  the  coulees  on  the  high 
banks  of  the  river,  and  the  Blackfeet,  with  their  confederates, 
found  a  similar  position  in  a  parallel  coulee  about  three  or  foui' 
hundred  yards  distant.  The  opposing  forces  fought  desperately 
for  four  or  five  hours,  when  the  Crees  began  to  retreat  toward 
the  river.  Swiftly  they  were  followe«l  in  !i  confused  mass 
down  the  coulee,  the  war  ci'ifs  of  the  {)ur.suers  mingling 
with  the  death  yells  and  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying. 
The  Crees  plunged  into  the  rivt'r  still  closely  jmrsued,  while 
man}'  of  the  victors  stood  upon  the  banks  and  shot  down  tlif 
helpless  swimm«'rs.  Almo,st  at  the  base  of  the  high  bank  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  the  remnant  made  a  last  stand  t<> 
fight  for  life,  and  until  darkness  compelled  them  to  desist  the 
battle  contimied.  A  formal  treaty  was  made  between  the  tribes 
in  the  year  following,  and  this  has  been  kept  until  the  present 
time. 

Crowfoot  was  distinguishe  I  as  an  orator  among  his  people. 
He  was  slow  and  deliberate  in  speech  and  a  man  of  few  words. 
His  language  was  expi-essive,  and  sometimes  full  of  beautiful 
imagery.  It  is  impos.sible  to  gain  a  true  idea  of  his  power 
as  a  speaker  from   his  addresses  to  (lovernnient  otHeials  and 
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ineinbtTH  of  tlie  white  race,  as  these  were  harangues,  and 
jfenerally  dealt  witli  ([iiestions  att'ectini;-  tlie  temjwral  interests 
of  his  people,  these  helonging  to  the  petty  concerns  of  everyday 
life,  snch  as  food  and  clothinii'.  It  was  when  discussini;  fjrave 
(juestions  in  the  native  council  that  he  shone  as  an  orator,  and 
his  genius  far  surpassed  the  strongest  intellects  among  his 
people.  I  have  listened  to  some  of  the  native  orators,  and  ha\e 
been  charmed  with  the  l)eautiful  and  expressive  phraseology, 
the  dignified  attitude,  the  piercing  eye,  and  graceful  gestures, 
and  the  efiect  produced  upon  the  people. 

At  the  Blackfoot  Tivaty  with  the  Government,  made  at 
Blackfoot  Crossing,  in  1877,  Crowfoot  addressed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Laird  and  the  Conuuissioners  as  follows :  "  While 
I  speak  be  kind  and  patient.  I  ha\e  to  speak  for  my  people, 
who  are  numerous,  and  who  ivly  upon  me  to  follow  that  course 
which  in  the  future  will  tend  to  their  good.  The  plains  are 
large  and  wide,  we  are  the  children  of  the  plains,  it  is  our  home, 
and  the  buti'alo  has  been  our  food  always.  I  hope  you  look 
upon  the  Blackfeet,  Bloods,  and  Sareees  as  your  uhildren  now, 
and  that  you  will  be  indulgent  and  charitable  to  them.  They 
all  expect  me  now  to  speak  for  them,  and  I  trust  the  Great 
Spirit  will  i)ut  into  their  breasts  to  be  a  good  people — into  the 
minds  of  the  men,  women,  and  children,  and  their  futixre  gen- 
erations. The  advice  given  me  and  my  ])eople  has  proved  to  be 
very  good.  If  the  jioliee  had  not  come  to  the  country-,  where 
would  we  b '  all  now  !  Ba<l  men  and  whiskey  were  killing  us 
so  fast  that  \  ^ry  few,  indeed,  of  us  would  have  been  left  to-day. 
The  police  hi  \v  protected  us  as  the  feathers  of  the  bird  pi'otect 
it  from  the  fnjsts  of  winter.  I  wish  them  all  good,  and  trust 
that  all  ou  •  hearts  will  increase  in  goodness  from  this  time 
forward.  I  am  .satisfied !  I  will  sign  the  treaty."  The 
dirticulty  of  presenting  Crowfoot  as  a  distinguished  speaker 
may  be  learned  from  the  fact  that  in  addres.sing  those  who  did 
not  miderstand  his  native  tongue,  he  had  to  speak  a  sentence 
at  a  time,  which  was  then  interpreted,  and  ct)nse(iuently  his 
thoughts  were  somewhat  disconnected,  and  his  flow  of  language 
interrupted.  " 
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When  the  correspondent  for  the  Mail  visited  tlie  Blaekfoot 
Crossintf  Crowfoot  was  interviewed,  and  his  skill  in  dealiii"- 
with  men  is  seen  in  the  manner  in  whicli  he  dealt  with  the 
subjects  mentionetl  to  him.  He  sai<l :  "  It  always  happens  that 
far-away  countries  hear  exa*;j.i;erated  stories  of  one  another.  'I'lie 
distance  between  them  causes  the  news  to  grow  as  it  circulates. 
I  often  hear  things  of  far-oft'  places,  hut  I  do  not  believe  them  : 
it  may  be  very  httle,  and  be  magnified  as  it  goes.  When  I 
hear  such  news  about  you  as  you  hear  about  me,  I  don't  believe 
it ;  but  I  go  to  the  Indian  agent,  or  some  one  else  in  authority, 
and  ask  and  find  out  the  truth.  Why  should  the  Blackfeet 
create  trouble  ;'  Are  the}'  not  <|uiet  and  peaceable  and 
industrious  !'  The  (Jovernnient  is  doing  well  for  them  and 
treating  them  kindly,  and  they  are  doing  well.  Why  should 
you  kill  us,  or  we  kill  you  ^  Let  our  white  friends  hH\e 
compassion.  I  have  two  hearts — one  is  like  stone,  and  one  is 
tendei'.  Supj>ose  the  soldiers  come,  and,  without  provocation, 
try  to  kill  us — I  am  not  a  child — I  know  we  shall  get  redress 
from  the  law.  If  they  did  kill  us,  my  tender  heart  would 
feel  for  my  people." 

When  asked  about  his  grievances,  he  replied:  "There  is  no 
grievance,  except  the  burning  of  the  gra.ss  on  oi;r  Reserve  by 
the  sparks  from  the  railway,  which  has  been  I'eported  by  the 
agent.  Last  year  the  grass  was  burned,  and  the  year  bef(jre, 
too.  (Jreat  dan)age  was  caused.  Our  liorses  lost  their  focxl, 
and  some  were  lost  by  going  on  the  heated  ground.  The  first 
year  Me  asked  no  recompense ;  but  last  year  we  asked  for 
damages,  and  have  yet  received  no  answer.  If  this  harm  was 
done  in  the  white  man's  country  it  would  be  re<lressed.  If  my 
))eople  burned  other  people's  grass,  I  should  speak  to  them,  and 
make  them  give  redress.  Mr.  Dewdnev  told  me  to  tell  the 
agent,  Mr.  Begg, of  any  grievance,  and  I  told  him  of  this;  but  I 
didn't  say  anything  till  I  saw  the  ndsery  and  destitution  the  tire 
had  cause<l.  It  nearly  burned  our  <jwn  houses.  This  is  my 
oidy  grievance." 

It  was  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  and  in  dealing  with  his 
own  people  that  Crowfoot'.?  abilities  as  a  leader  were  specially 
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seen.  He  hful  a  strong  intellect,  a  good  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  was  a  wise  and  successful  native  diplomat.  It  was 
he  who  suggested  plans  for  bettering  the  condition  of  his 
people;  and,  in  times  of  difficulty,  he  .saw  a  way  of  escape, 
when  others  failed  to  provide  a  remedy.  He  was  intensely 
patriotic.  He  loved  his  people  sincerely  and  the  customs  of  his 
race.  Always  friendly  toward  the  white  people,  and  never  tired 
of  urging  the  natives  to  imitate  their  virtues  and  eschew  their 
vices,  setting  before  them  the  benefits  of  industry  and  a  wise 
conformity  to  their  changed  conditions  through  the  advent  of 
civilization  and  the  departure  of  the  buttalo,  he  still  counselle<l 
them  to  follow  the  native  traditions,  and  maintain  their  tribal 
unity.  He  wisely  foi-esaw  the  impossibility  of  making 
civilized  white  men  from  Indians ;  and  he  could  not  forget 
the  prestige  of  former  days.  Unto  the  last  he  remained 
deeply  attached  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers :  and  his  people 
followed  him  in  their  adherence  to  their  native  faith.  The 
land  in  which  they  dwelt  was  filled  with  sacred  memories, 
every  hill  and  valley  marking  a  battle  field,  burial  place  of 
their  loved  ones,  or  honored  with  some  tradition  which  was 
dear  to  their  hearts. 

The  policy  of  Crowfoot  was  peaceful,  and  his  wise  adminis- 
tration revealed  the  consummate  shrewdness  and  sterling  char- 
acter of  the  man.  How  clianged  was  the  condition  of  affairs 
from  the  former  days  when  Chief  Many  Names  could  lead  his 
thousands  to  war,  and  the  latter  <lays  when  Crowfoot,  in  his 
old  age,  reigned  over  a  few  savages  upon  an  Indian  Reserve. 
Small-pox  had  slain  its  hinulreds,  the  bufi*alo  were  no  more,  the 
wliite  race  had  invaded  the  land,  planting  towns,  laying  rail- 
roads, and  with  the  blessings  of  civilization,  bringing  in  its 
train  numerous  diseases  and  deep-rooted  vices,  which  sap]H'(l 
tlie  foinidations  of  native  morality,  and  sent  many  of  the  noble 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  red  race  to  untimely  and  dishonoured 
graves. 

Some  of  the  Indians  entertained  grave  fears,  and  held  super- 
stitious ideas  about  the  railroad  before  it  reached  their  countiy; 
but  Crowfoot  believed  that  it  was  a  waiijxon  on  wheels,  ma<le 
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by  iiiiin  witliout  any  suponiatural  power.  Ho  .stood  alniost 
alone  in  liis  boliot'  until  tliu  people  saw  it  for  themselves. 
When  lie  visited  the  east  he  was  entei'tained  at  Winiiipco, 
Ottawa,  Montreal  and  other  important  places.  Durin<;  his  visit 
to  Montreal,  .Sir  Wm.  VanHorne,  in  the  name  of  the  company, 
informed  him  that  a  perpetual  pass  would  be  (^ranted  him  over 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad.  This  was  sent  him  suhse- 
<[Uently,  and  acknowledijed  by  the  chief.  In  reply  to  the 
addivss  of  the  railway  otiicials  he  .said,  "  My  heart  has  always 
been  loyal.  I  lov(!  the  pale-faces.  They  are  i<;o()d  friends  to 
ine  and  to  my  people.  1  would  not  let  my  youni;-  men  *;•()  on 
the  wai'path.  When  Indiiins  tell  me  lies  I  shut  my  ears.  I 
will  only  believe  in  wroni^'  when  the  white  man  tells  me  him- 
self. When  I  return  my  ycjun^j  men  will  protect  the  railway 
and  the  fii'e  wati'iions." 

Owin<;  to  various  rumors  of  dissatisfaction  anionic  the  Indiiuis, 
it  wa.s  thou<,dit  wise  by  the  Government  to  .send  .some  of  the 
chit'fs  of  the  ditt'erent  triltes  on  a  visit  to  the  towns  and  cities 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  that  they  mii!;ht  learn  .somethini^  of  the 
wealth,  power,  numbers  and  spirit  of  the  white  people.  Crow- 
foot wa.s  one  of  the  chiefs  selected  for  that  visit.  The  Mayor 
and  Council  of  each  of  the  cities  received  the  native  deputa- 
tions and  honorably  entertained  them. 

As  he  journeyed  eastwai'd,  upon  learnin<>;  that  Lake  Suptn-ior 
was  not  the  sea,  he  christened  it  "The  Little  Brotlier  of  the 
Sea."  Crowfoot  desired  the  Klackfeet  to  be  represented  at 
the  unveilinij  of  the  Brantford  monument  to  Chief  Joseph 
Brant,  and  as  he  was  anxious  to  .see  his  people,  and  could  not 
wait  for  the  ceremony,  he  confided  to-  the  care  of  Mr.  L'Heu- 
reux,  the  interpreter,  foui-  histoi'ic  arrows,  to  be  triven  to  the 
Irocpiois.  Mr.  L'Heureux  is  authority  for  the  statement  thut 
these  arrows  are  coiuiected  with  a  native  legend,  that  the  eartli 
was  once  covered  with  water,  and  all  the  tribes  were  gathered 
on  a  mountain.  The  white,  black  and  yellow  tribes  were  on 
the  top  of  the  moinitain,  but  the  red  men  were  in  the  insid(\ 
After  a  time  the  wi.se  men  among  the  Indians  bored  a  hole 
out  of  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and,  looking  out,  saw  a  white 
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The  swan 


swiin  fluatiiiu  on  the  wntt'is  uvav  tlio  mountain. 
Imu'c  tour  arrows,  pointing'  t<j  tlic  north,  soutli,  cast  and  west 
Tlif  red  men  killed  the  swan  and  captured  the  arrows,  whieli 
possess  a  hidden  nieanin<i'  i'or  the  Indians.  The  arrows  con- 
veyed U)  the  lro(|uois  represented  the  captured  ones  of  the 
lej^end.  The  Iro(|Uois  received  the  arrows  with  due  solemnity, 
and  sent  to  CR>wt'oot  a  small  strinij  of  wampum  beads.  Crow- 
foot's influence  was  unlimited  in  his  own  tribe,  but  even  beyoml 
the  confederacy  his  name  was  honored  by  the  members  of 
other  tribes.  The  wlute  people  admired  his  policy  in  dealing;- 
with  tlie  natives,  and  inspected  him  for  his  abilities  and  his 
attitude  toward  the  white  race.  Some  doubts  were  entertaiiuii 
about  Crowfoot's  loyalty,  which  were,  however,  set  at  rest  by 
liis  actions  durint^  the  Rebellion,  and  his  own  declarations  after- 
ward upon  several  occasions.  When  asked  whether  Riel  hiiij 
ever  asked  him  to  join  in  revolt,  he  said,  "Yes;  over  in  Montana 
in  the  winter  of  liSTf)  ov  the  sprin^'  (jf  1880.  He  wanted  me  to 
join  with  all  the  Sioux,  and  Crees,  and  half-breeds.  Tlie  idea 
was  to  have  a  <ijeneral  uprisint;  and- capture  the  North-West, 
and  hold  it  for  the  Indian  race  and  the  Metis.  We  were  to  meet 
at  Titjer  Hills,  in  Montana ;  we  were  U)  have  a  government 
of  our  own.  1  refused,  but  the  others  were  willini; :  and  tlien 
they  reported  that  already  .some  of  the  Entrlish  foi'ts  had  been 
captured.  This  was  a  lie.  Riel  tocjk  Little  Pine's  treaty  pajxT 
and  trampled  it  under  his  foot,  and  said  we  should  get  a  better 
treaty  from  him.  Riel  came  also  to  trade  with  us,  and  I  to]<l 
my  people  to  trade  with  him,  but  not  to  listen  to  his  woi'ds. 
Riel  said  lie  had  a  mighty  power  behind  him  in  the  east." 

In  1875,  Sitting  Bull  and  ten  of  his  chiefs,  who  had  fought 
Custer,  visited  Crowfoot  t(j  secure  his  help,  l)ut  he  firndy 
refused.  In  protesting  his  loyalty  Crowfoot  concluded:  "To 
ri.se  there  must  be  an  object :  to  rebel  there  must  be  a  wrong 
done  ;  to  do  either,  we  should  know  how  it  would  benetit  us. 
We  do  not  wish  for  war.  We  have  nothing  to  gain ;  but  we 
know  that  people  make  money  by  wai*  on  Indians,  and  these 
people  want  war.  If  these  people  want  to  incite  war,  or  to 
.steal  the  right  of  warring  men — that  is,  to  tight  without  the 
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CDiisi'iit  or  knowlrduc  ol"  the  GoNtTiiincnt — ddii't  lit  tiicin,  and 
wlit'ii  they  find  <mt  that  thcrt'  is  no  profit  in  it,  tlit-y  will  stop. 
The  Queen  does  not  want  war  when  <lici'e  is  no  cause.  She  is 
not  in  favor  of  war.  Let  the  Government  know  that  we  favor 
peace,  and  want  it.      I  ha\  e  done." 

Crowfoot  had  heen  failint^  in  health  for  some  tinic,  and  botli 
lie  and  his  people  knew  that  his  days  wevo  numbered.  The 
medicine  men  gathered  around  his  bed,  but  theii-  incantations 
and  metlicines  availed  not  to  brinu-  relief.  Everythin<f  was 
done  by  the  peopk'  to  minister  to  his  wants  and  make  him 
comfortable,  l)Ut  the  end  was  near.  He  distributed  bis  horses 
amonn;  his  relations.  The  numerous  jxifts  he  had  received 
(lurinn-  his  visit  east  were  <fiveii  to  bis  white  friends.  His 
bnjthor,  Three  Bulls,  he  nomiiiate<l  as  his  successor,  and  with 
an  admonition  to  the  natives  to  live  on  <;ood  terms  with  the 
white  people,  on  April  27th,  1890,  surrounded  by  whites  and 
Indians,  he  (piietly  breathed  his  last.  Rev.  Father  Lacondje 
performe(l  the  burial  service,  and  the  oreat  chief  of  the  Black- 
feet  was  laid  to  rest  amid  oivat  lamentations  from  his  people, 
and  .sincere  sorrow  among  the  white  population.  He  was  a 
noble  red  man,  worthy  the  respect  and  grief  of  a  great  nation, 
which  delighted  to  honor  him  in  life,  and  now  holds  dear  his 
memory  as  a  sacred  trust. 

POUNDMAKER. 

Pounilmaker  was  one  of  the  ablest  chiefs  of  the  Cree  Con- 
federacy. His  father  was  a  Cree  Indian,  and  the  earl}'  years 
of  him  who  was  destined  to  occupy  a  prominent  jilace  in  the 
councils  of  his  nation  were  spent  in  the  cainp.s  of  his  own 
people.  When  but  a  youth  he  met  Crowfoot  at  a  trading- 
party,  and  the  Blackfoot  chief  looked  kindly  on  him.  Crow- 
foot had  lost  a  son  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  mourned 
deeply  for  liini,  and  as  he  gazed  into  the  face  of  the  Cree  lad, 
he  saw  a  resemblance  to  the  son  Avho  was  no  more.  He  told 
the  youth  that  he  would  lie  a  father  to  him,  and  accordingly 
adopted   him.      He  went  to  the  camp  of  the    Blackfeet  with 
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Crowfoot,  and  dwrlt  with  liiiii  in  liis  lod^c  t'oi'  several  years. 
In  nianliooil  lie  i-eturned  to  liis  own  people,  niarrie<l  ainoiijr 
tliein,  and  soon  I'ose  to  diHtinction  as  a  hrave  warrior  and  wise 
statesman. 

The  ('ree  conntry  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Hl""'^l'eet,  and  tlie 
peoph',  th(Ui;;h  distinct  tribes  an<l  helonj^inif  to  different  con- 
federacies, are  members  of  tfie  Alj;on(|nin  stock.  Tliere  liavc 
never,  witliin  the  memory  of  man,  existed  cordial  rehitions 
between  these  tribes,  Init  thev  have  always  been  most  inveterate 
enemies  toward  each  other.  Cessation  of  hostilities  has  oidy 
been  enjoyed  wlien  they  have  been  tired  of  warfare  and  a 
treaty  has  been  made.  Wars  were  fre(|nent  between  them,  and 
they  were  eaijer  for  every  opportninty,  npon  the  sli<rhtest 
provocation,  of  attackin<^  tlie  camps.  The  intellectual  alnlity  of 
Poundmaker  ijave  him  pre-eminence,  which  he  exerted  for  the 
])urpose  of  securing  peaceful  relations  between  the  tribes,  ami 
it  was  chiefly  throu<.jh  his  influence  that  a  tivaty  was  made 
l)etween  them.  Little  Pine,  Bit;  Bear  and  some  other  chiefs 
were  always  anxious  to  ^o  on  the  warpath,  and  they  seemed 
to  have  special  delight  in  harrassing  the  Blackfeet.  '. 

The  policy  of  Poundmaker,  like  that  of  Crcnvfoot,  was  peace- 
ful, and  with  his  influence  on  the  side  of  justice,  he  maintained 
pt'ace  when  otliers  were  eagi-r  for  war.  He  was  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  Cree  Indian — tall  and  slender,  a  high  forehead,  a  Grecian 
nose,  intelligi'ut  countenance,  free  from  any  signs  of  coarseness 
or  .sensuality,  and  a  body  well  formed,  marked  him  as  no  com- 
mon nian.  His  dignified  bearing  and  (piiet  demeanour  struck 
the  visitor  to  his  Reserve,  and  these  stamped  him  as  a  man  wise 
in  council,  intensely  devoted  to  his  people,  and  strong  to  com- 
mand the  warriors  wdio  wen;  di-eply  attached  to  him.  Pound- 
maker's  Reserve  was  .situated  about  thirty  miles  west  of 
Battleford,  on  the  south  side  of  Battle  River,  and  its  area  wrs 
thirty  square  miles.  Possessed  of  an  independent  spirit,  and 
accustomed  to  a  nomadic  life,  he  did  not  take  kindly  to  farming 
operations,  and  was  none  too  sulanissive  to  the  plans  of  the 
(Government  toward  inducing  the  Indians  to  become  self-sup- 
porting.    He  conse(piently  was  considered  to  be  troublesome. 
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whicli  arose  in  a  <;i't'at  nicasiire  from  failing-  to  sci-  the  benefits 
which  would  n-sult  from  leadinir  an  agricultural  life  Whrii 
oiic't'  eonvincfd  that  it  would  be  bmcHcial  tohis  people  to  adopt 
tlie  new  mode  of  liviiif^,  he  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  the 
liel})H  at  hand,  and  he  worked  industriously  himself  and  en- 
courafjed  his  youn<r  men  to  forsake  their  roving'  life  and  follow 
iiis  example.  As  he  was  born  to  rule,  and  not  to  serv  •  ,nd  was 
accustomed  to  dictate  instead  of  beinj;'  instructed,  it  was  Hot 
always  easy  to  manaii'e  him. 

The  chiefs  are  not  arbitrary  leaders,  workinj^-  on;  thei;  (jwn 
plans  without  considtini;'  the  people;  but,  in  tin-  counci's,  tlie 
wishes  of  th  •  pt  ople  are  known  throni^h  the  ndnor  chief-.,  and 
the  head  chief  acts  as  spokesman  for  the  tribe  in  a'l  impoi'tant 
matters.  Sometimes  the  head  chief  is  compelled  to  follow 
instead  of  leadint;,  and  to  ac<juiesce  in  plans  which  his  own 
judj^ment  does  not  approve,  and  blame  is  often  attached  to  the 
chief  by  persons  ionorant  of  the  customs  of  the  natives  for  his 
attitude  on  public  (|uesti(;ns.  Poundmaker  was  sometimes 
})laced  in  this  anomalous  position,  assentintj  to  scliemes  which 
the  people  believed  were  rii;ht,  and  he  was  not  in  aoreement 
with  thenj.  He  wavered  not,  however,  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty,  when  the  niendiers  (^f  his  tribe  through  their  chiefs 
had  come  to  a  decision  on  some  tribal  matter,  or  policy  of  the 
(lovernment.  At  the  Carleton  treaty,  made  between  the  Crees 
and  the  Government  in  the  year  1876,  he  agreed  to  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  Connnissioners,  and  signed  the  treaty.  He  .said  on 
that  occasion  :  "  We  have  heard  your  words  that  you  had  to  .say 
to  us  as  the  representative  of  the  Queen.  We  were  glad  to 
hear  what  you  had  to  .say,  and  have  gathered  together  in 
council  and  thought  the  words  over  amongst  us.  We  were 
glad  to  hear  you  tell  us  how  we  might  live  by  our  own  work. 
When  I  connnence  to  settle  on  the  lands  to  make  a  living  f(jr 
myself  and  my  children,  I  beg  of  you  to  assist  me  in  '^very  way 
possible.  When  I  am  at  a  lo,ss  how  to  proceed  I  want  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  Government.  The  children  yet  un- 
born, I  wish  you  to  treat  them  in  like  manner  as  they  advance 

in  civilization  like  the  white  man.     This  is  all  I  have  been  told 
25-  •  .  . 
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to  sjiy  HOW.  If  I  have  not  said  anything  in  a  right  manner  I 
wish  to  be  excused.  Tliis  is  tlie  voice  of  my  people."  TIk^ 
people  agreed  to  all  the  offers  of  the  Connnissioners,  but  before 
signing  the  treaty,  Poundmaker  wished  to  understand  evei-y- 
thing  in  a  definite  manner,  and  again  addressed  the  Connnis- 
sioners :  "  I  do  not  differ  from  my  people,  but  I  want  more  I'X- 
planation.  I  heard  what  you  said  yesterday,  and  I  thought 
that  when  the  law  was  established  in  the  country  it  would  lie 
for  our  good.  From  what  I  can  hear  and  see  now,  I  cannot 
understand  that  I  shall  be  able  to  clothe  my  cliildren  and  feed 
them  as  long  as  the  sun  shines  and  water  runs.  With  regard 
to  the  different  chiefs  who  are  to  occupy  the  Reserves,  I  expected 
they  would  receive  sufficient  for  their  support.  This  is  why  I 
speak.  In  the  presence  of  God  and  the  Queen's  representative 
I  say  this,  because  I  do  not  know  liow  to  build  a  house  for 
myself.  You  see  how  naked  I  am,  and  if  I  tried  to  do  it,  my 
naked  body  would  suffei-.  Again,  1  do  not  know  how  to  culti- 
vnbe  the  ground  for  myself;  at  the  same  time,  I  quite  under- 
stand what  you  have  offered  to  assist  us  in  this  { " 

When  Governor-General  Lord  Lome  visited  the  Nortli- 
West  in  1881  Poundmaker  expressed  his  loyalty,  and  he  was 
honorably  attached  to  the  Viceregal  jmrty,  with  whom  lie 
travelled  for  some  time,  on  their  journey  through  tlie  coiuitry. 
Among  the  chiefs  who  deeply  impressed  the  members  of  tlu^ 
Viceregal  party  with  his  native  eloquence,  intellectual  power, 
wisdom  and  dignity,  was  the  aged  Cree  chief,  Mistawasis  (Big 
Child).  Though  small  of  stature,  lie  was  one  of  the  most 
influential  chiefs  of  the  Cree  Confederacy.  His  address  to 
the  Govex'nor-General  on  matters  reliiting  to  his  Reserve  and 
the  people  who  acknowledged  his  authority  reveals  the  mental 
power  of  the  leaders  among  the  Crees.  It  is  as  follows :  "  I  am 
glad  that  God  has  permitted  me  to  meet  the  (iovernor.  I  feel 
Mattered  that  it  was  a  governor  who  put  this  medal  on  my 
neck.  I  did  not  put  it  on  myself.  We  are  the  children  of  the 
Great^Mother,  and  we  wish  that  through  her  representative, 
our  brother-in-law,  she  Would  listen  for  a  little  while  to  our 
complaints,  and  sympathize  with  our  sufferings.     I  have  no 
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j^a'eat  coniplaints  to  make,  but  I  wisli  ■  i  make  just  a  few 
remarks  concerning  our  property.  Tlie  kindness  that*  has 
been  sliown  to  us  is  jfreat;  bu^,  ";■  onr  eyes  it  is  not  enougli  to 
put  us  on  our  feet.  In  days  gone  by  the  Imffalo  was  our 
wealth  and  our  strengtli,  but  he  has  left  us.  In  those  days 
we  used  the  horse  witli  which  to  chase  the  l)uffaloes,  and  when 
the  buffaloes  left  us  we  tliought  we  might  use  the  horse  with 
wliich  to  follow  after  other  game.  But  we  have  lost  many  of 
our  ponies  witli  the  mange,  and  we  have  had  to  sell  others; 
and  when  I  look  around  me,  and  see  that  the  buffaloes  ar^ 
gone,  and  that  our  ponies  are  no  longer  left  to  us,  I  think  I 
and  my  people  are  poor,  indeed.  The  white  .man  knows 
wlience  his  strength  conies,  and  we  know  where  we  re([uire 
more  strength.  The  strengtli  to  harvest  the  crop  is  in  animals 
and  implements,  and  we  have  not  enough  of  these.  If  our 
crops  should  be  enough  to  keep  us  ali\e,  we  would  not  have 
the  means  with  which  to  harvest  them.  We  would  very  much 
like  more  working  cattle,  and  more  farming  implements.  I 
would  beg  also  that,  if  possible,  a  grist-mill  should  be  put  up 
somewhere  within  our  reach,  so  that  we  can  have  our  wheat 
ground  into  flour,  and  our  other  crops  ground.  I  do  not  speak 
For  myself,  but  for  tlnjse  ]50or  people  behind  me.  I  am  very 
thankful  that  I  am  able  to  see  the  Governor-General  in  my 
old  days.  He  has  come  just  in  time  that  I  may  see  him  before 
I  die.  Many  a  time  have  I  been  in  terrible  straits  for  food  for 
myself  and  my  people,  but  I  have  never  yet  been  angry  about 
it,  for  I  knew  the  Indian  Agent  was  a  good  friend  to  us,  and 
that  he  always  acted  on  the  instructions  left  for  him,  which  he 
was  bound  to  obey.  Often  have  I  been  sorely  perplexed  and 
miserable  at  seeing  my  people  starving  and  shrunken  in  fiesli, 
till  they  were  so  weak  that,  with  the  first  cold  striking  them, 
they  wouM  fall  (  lY  tlunr  teet,  and  then  nothing  would  save 
them.  We  watit  teachers  to  instruct  and  educate  our  children  ; 
we  want  guns  and  traps  and  nets  to  helj)  us  to  get  ready  for 
the  winter.  We  try  to  do  all  that  the  farm  instruct(jr  has  tohl 
us,  and  we  are  doing  the  best  we  can  :  but,  as  I  said  before,  we 
want  farming  implements.     I  do  not  speak   for  myself,  as  I  ;im 
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ifL'ttiiig  old,  and  it  does  nut  nnich  mattor  fur  me,  bnt  I  speak 
for  my  people,  and  for  my  children  and  grandchildren,  who 
must  starve  if  they  do  not  receive  the  help  that  they  so  nmch 
reed. 

Poundmaker  was  intensely  loyal,  although  his  attitude  at 
times  seemed  to  express  dissatisfaction  and  disloyalty:  but  the 
y»iun<;"  men  on  his  Reserve  were  athletic  fellows,  who  loved  the 
warpath,  and  the  memory  of  the  brave  deeds  of  their  fore- 
fathei's  kept  alive  theii"  military  ambition.  The  intluence  of 
Riel,  the  rebel  leader,  ([uickened  the  desires  of  the  young  men 
for  power  and  glory,  and  Poundmaker  was  .swayed  by  the 
attitude  of  his  warriors. 

The  rebellion  of  18S5  foinid  Poundmaker's  warriors  arrayed 
ag.iinst  the  Goverinnent,  when  they  pilhiged  Battleford  and 
fought  the  soldiers  at  Cut  Knife  Hill,  on  his  Reserve.  He 
deeply  regretted  the  position  which  he  was  compelled  to 
assmne,  and  on  May  26th,  1 885,  he  .surrendered  to  (Jeueral  Mid- 
(lli'ton  at  IJattlefoi'd.  He  was  trie<l  at  Regina  for  participating 
in  the  rebellion,  and,  ignorant  of  the  law,  he  made  an  eloquent 
appeal  in  self-defence.  In  a  few  dignified  and  manly  sentences 
lie  addressed  tilt' Judge :  "Everything  I  could  do  was  done  to 
stop  bloodshed.  Had  1  wanted  war,  I  should  not  be  here  now 
— I  shouli'  be  on  the  prairie.  You  did  not  catch  me.  I  gave 
myself  up.     You  liave  got  mt-  liecause  I  wanted  justice."' 

A<ldvc,ssing  the  jury,  in  a  ])assionate  bur.st  of  eloijuence  he 
concluded  with  the  words:  "  1  eainiot  help  myself,  ])ut  I  am  a 
man  still,  and  you  iiuiy  do  as  you  like  with  me.  1  .said  I  would 
not  take  long.     Now  I  am  doiu'.' 

He  WMs  senteueeil  to  three  years  in  Stoney  Motnitain  Peni- 
tentiary. After  bring  conveyed  to  the  prison,  he  lejirned  with 
intense  gi'ief  that,  according  to  the  ruli's  of  the  institution,  his 
liair  would  be  cut.  Hi'  had  long,  black  locks,  of  which  he  was 
justly  proud,  and  he  liesought  the  warden  to  intercede  for  him 
that  thi'sc  might  hr  sjiai'cd.  Tliis  was<lone,  and  the  imprisoned 
chief  was  allow('(l  to  retain  his  locks,  which  lent  dignity  to  his 
l)resence  when  engaged  in  the  menial  duties  which  were  im- 
|)os('d  upon  him.     The  leader  of  a  sa\age  host  spent  the  spring 
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and  suiniiier  months  workintj  in  tho  miivlen  as  a  ct)imiioii 
prisoner.  He  felt  keenly  the  change,  and  his  robust  constitu- 
tion was  sadly  underuiinetl.  Broodinijj  over  his  degradation 
induced  disease,  and  his  coridition  awakened  the  synipath}-  nf 
his  eneniii's. 

Poundniaker  was  a  chief  of  great  ability.  He  had  the  skin 
of  a  Cree  Indian,  the  visage  of  a  connnander,  and  the  cool  ami 
pti'ong  judgment  of  a  white  man.  He  was  a  native  Deinos- 
chenes  in  savage  attire. 

Upon  tlie  New  Year's  Day  following  his  trip  with  tin- 
Govei'nor-Cieneral,  he  gave  a  feast  to  his  people.  Ever\'  mem- 
ber of  his  band  who  coulil  possibly  attend,  from  the  mi.ssionar}' 
to  the  youngest  babe,  was  there.  The  feast  consisted  of  rag<jut, 
made  of  bufialo  meat,  bacon  and  berries,  mixed  with  a  littli- 
flour,  boile<l  buffalo  meat,  b  iled  bacon,  with  an  aVtundance  of 
berry  pies,  sweet  galette,  and  tea.  There  were  no  intoxicants 
of  any  kiml.  '  After  the  feast  he  made  the  following  spt'ech  to 
his  people  : 

"  My  Friends,  Parents,  Men,  Women  and  Children,^ — I  ha\t' 
called  you  here  together  to-day  because  I  w'sh  to  speak  to  you 
all,  and  to  everyone  of  you.  It  is  not  only  to-day  tliat  I  tried 
to  please  you,  to  help  you.  In  all  my  travels  since  tlu'  treaty — 
but  especially  last  summer — only  one  thought  busies  my  mind: 
how  to  support  my  family,  an<l  how  to  help  you  t</  sup[)ort 
yourselves  and  your  childrt-n.  While  travelling  this  fall  with 
the  Governor-General  and  Mr.  Dewdney,  I  heard  many  things 
that  have  opened  my  eyes  Very  .soon  the  rations  to  the 
Indians  will  be  stopped  at  Kagle  Hills  and  other  Reserves :  at 
least  they  will  be  greatly  reduced,  and  we  have  only  this  wintei" 
and  next  sinnmer  to  receive  help  from  the  ( Jovei'nment,  so  we 
will  have  to  mind  ourselves  and  to  work  con.stantly,  and  make 
all  the  preparations  in  our  jiower  for  next  sjiring.  AVe  must 
sow  as  much  as  we  can  of  wheat,  l)arley,  oats,  potatoes,  anil 
every  kind  of  vegetable.  We  must  take  good  care  of  oui- 
cattle,  that  they  may  prosper  in  our  haiuls.  We  can  do  a  good 
deal  of  work  with  the  lielp  we  get  now  from  the  Government, 
but  let  us  not  forget  it  is  the  last  year  to  receive  raticjns.     The 
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Governor-General  told  nie  ho,  and  it  will  be  so.  Next  siimniei', 
or,  at  tlie  latest,  next  fall,  the  railway  will  l»e  close  to  us,  the 
whites  will  fill  the  country,  and  they  will  dictate  to  us  as  they 
please.  It  is  useless  to  dri;ani  that  we  can  frigliten  them,  that 
time  has  pas.sed.  Oiu-  only  resource  is  our  work,  our  industry, 
our  farms.  The  necessity  of  earning  our  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
our  brows  does  not  discourage  me.  There  is  only  one  thing  tliat 
can  discourage  me.  What  is  it  ?  If  we  do  not  agree  among  our- 
selves. Let  us  be  like  one  man,  and  work  will  show  (luick,  and 
there  will  be  notliing  too  hard.  Allow  me  to  ask  you  all  to 
love  one  another,  that  is  not  diflficult.  We  have  faced  the  balls 
of  our  enemies  more  than  once,  and  now  Ave  cannot  bear  a  word 
from  each  other.  Let  the  women  mind  themselves,  and  not 
carry  tales  from  one  house  to  anotlier.  If  any  persons  carry 
.stories  to  your  houses,  stop  them  at  once.  Tell  them  that  you 
do  not  get  any  richer  or  fatter  by  such  nonsense,  and  the  news 
carrier  will  soon  lose  the  bad  habit.  We  have  a  missionary  on 
our  Reserve,  we  have  a  school,  let  us  profit  by  them.  I  have 
given  you  an  example.  Nearly  two  years  since  I  .sent  my  son 
to  Saint  Albert,  Big  Lake  school.  My  lieart  was  sick  when  I 
.saw  my  boy  crying  at  his  departure  from  me,  and  I  find  long 
the  time  of  his  absence,  but  he  is  at  school.  Some  day  he  will 
he  able  to  help  himself  and  to  lielp  his  fellowmen.  He  will  be 
nble  to  speak  Englisli  and  French,  and  he  will  be  able  to  read 
and  to  write,  besides  know  how  to  work  like  a  wlute  man.  Do 
tlii  «ame  for  your  children  if  you  want  them  to  prosper  and  be 
liappy." 

Poundmaker  had  a  generous  heart,  and  the  lofty  traits  of  his 
nature  were  written  on  his  handsome  face.  He  was  a  savage 
statesman  with  an  iniluence  that  reached  beyond  his  tribe. 
Tlie  clemency  of  the  Government  released  the  chief  liefore  the 
expiration  of  his  term  in  prison.  He  was  baptized  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  Roman  Catholic  church  by  Archbishop  Tache 
while  in  prison.  After  his  release  he  went  to  the  Blackfoot 
Indian  Reserve  to  pay  a  visit  to  Crowfoot,  whom  he  still 
called  fatlier,  in  I'emendn-ance  of  tlie  youthful  days  when  the 
Blackfoot  Chief  adopted  liim.     Great,  indeed,  was  the  rejoicing 
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ill  the  cniiip  (lurint,^  his  resicU'iico  tlicre.  Suildenly,  in  peaceful 
liours,  the  din  of  wjir  no  lon<;er  heard,  and  the  prison  days 
ended,  surrounded  by  friends  of  early  days,  he  was  stricken 
down.  In  the  midst  of  tlie  festivities  of  tlie  lodije  lie  burst  ;i 
blood  vessel,  and  died.  Crowfoot  mourned  deeply  for  the  loss 
of  his  adopted  son  The  Blackfeet  honored  his  memory,  and 
the  Crees  heard  with  intense  sorrow  that  the  heroic  soul  was 
no  more.  His  name  will  always  be  associated  with  the  Rebel- 
lion  in  the  North-West,  but  the  nobler  and  truer  side  of  his 
character  will  best  be  known  by  his  intimate  relations  with  his 
people,  and  his  earnest  struii'uU-s  on  their  behalf. 


HIAWATHA. 

Lono'fellows  Indian  Edda  has  made  familiar  to  a  lar<;e  circle 
of  readers  the  famous  exploits  of  the  native  hero  and  reformer, 
Hiawatha.  The  substance  of  this  beautiful  poem  was  founde<l 
on  an  Indian  letjend  foimd  in  the  works  of  Schoolcraft,  and  in- 
corporated with  various  native  myths  and  customs  i-.iid  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  in  the  land  inhabited  by  the  Ojibway  tribes. 
The  poet  was  happy  in  his  .si'lection  of  an  interesting  .subject, 
and  of  the  form  in  which  the  poem  was  cast.  The  metre,  and 
many  of  the  forms  of  expi'ession  wt're  su(;'tj,est ed  to  Longfellow 
by  the  great  Epic  of  Finland,  the  "  Kalevala  "  which  reminds 
one  of  Htjiiier's  Iliad  in  the  simplicity  of  its  lines,  and  the 
beautiful  imagery  of  the  poem.*  The  "  Kalevala  "  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  animal  life  of  Finland,  the  manners  and  cu.stoms  of 
tlu'  early  inhabitants,  and  is  replete  with  the  fa,scinating  folk- 
lore about  the  my.steries  of  ii,itv.rf.  It  consi.st.s  of  twenty-three 
thousand  lines,  written  in  the  sonorous  and  flexible  tongue  of 
Finland.  Whether  or  not  it  is  the  work  of  a  single  poet,  or  tlu' 
i-athering  togctlu'r  of  all  the  traditions  of  the  country  after 
they  had  been  sung  for  ages  by  the  jieople,  no  oiu'  is  able  to 
tell.  The  fragments  of  the  |to('m  were  collected  by  two 
Icai'iii'd  men,  Topeliiis  and  Li'miirot.  and  ))ublislied  l)etween 
1S22  and  18-S."5.  There  arc  some  striking  parallelisms  between 
the  "  Kalevala '"  and  "  Hiawatha  "  in  both  incident  and  metre.    In 
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"  Hiavvjitlia  "  the  Incliuns  hope  to  comju«'r  a  niiyhty  fish  calhid 
Misho-Nahiiia,  a  kini;  of  fishes,  and  in  the  "  Kalevahi,"  the  hcru 
Wainauioien,  shiys  an  inniiense  pike,  the  water  lioinul.  Hero 
are  a  few  lines  in  tlie  original  Finnish : 

Kantcloista  Kunlemulian 
Soittoa  taguinahaii 
Penkaloitanza  pesevi 
Oravat  ojentilihe 
Lehvaaolta  lehvasella. 

A  comparison'  between  the  openinj^  lines  of  the  prelndo  of 
"Hiawatha  ""  with  the  "  Kalevala  "  will  show  the  resenihlance 
in  metre  and  sentiment.  The  opening  lines  of  the  "  Indian 
Edda  "  are  : 

Should  you  ask  uie,  whence  these  stories  / 

Whence  these  legends  and  traditions  ! 

With  the  odors  of  the  forest, 

With  the  dew  and  damp  of  meadows, 

With  the  curling  smoke  of  wigwams, 

With  the  rushing  of  great  rivers. 

With  their  freipient  repetitions, 

And  their  wild  reverberations 

As  of  thunder  in  the  mountains  i' 

I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you, 
"  From  the  forests  and  the  prairies, 
From  the  groat  lakes  of  the  Northland, 
From  the  land  of  the  Ojibways, 
From  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs. 
From  the  mountains,  moors,  and  fenlauds, 
Where  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Feeds  among  the  reeds  and  rushes, 
I  repeat  them  as  I  heard  them 
Fiom  the  lip"*  of  Nawadaha, 
The  nnisician,  the  sweet  singer." 

Should  you  ask  where  Nawadaha 
Found  these  songs,  so  wild  and  wayward, 
Found  these  legends  and  traditions, 
I  should  answer,  1  should  tell  you, 

"  In  the  birds'  nests  of  the  forests, 
In  the  lodges  of  the  beaver. 
In  the  hoof-jjrints  of  the  bison, 
In  the  eyrie  of  the  eagle  I  ■ 
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"  All  the  wild  fowl  sang  them  to  him, 
In  the  moorlimclH  and  the  ^enlandH, 
In  the  melivnolioly  marHhos  : 
Chetowaik,  the  plover,  sang  them, 
Mahng,  the  loon,  the  wild-goose,  Wawa, 
The  blue  heron,  the  8huh-shuh-gah, 
And  tlie  grouse,  the  MuHhkodasa  I  " 

Tin-  following,  from  the  "  Epic  of  Finland,"  maybe  ccnnpared 
■with  the  extract  from  Longfellow's  poem : 

These  are  words  in  chikllinod  taught  me, 

Songs  preserved  from  distant  ages  ; 

Legends,  they  tliat  once  were  taken 

From  the  belt  of  Wainamoinen, 

From  the  forge  of  Ihnarinen, 

From  the  sword  of  Kaukomieli, 

From  the  bow  of  Youkahainen, 

From  the  pastures  of  the  Northland, 

From  tlie  meads  of  Kalesula  ; 

Tliese  my  dear  old  father  sang  me 

When  at  work  with  knife  and  hatchet ; 

These  my  tender  mother  taught  me 

When  she  twirled  the  Hying  spindle. 

When  a  child  upon  the  matting 

By  her  feet  I  rolled  and  tuml)led. 

Incantations  were  not  wanting  "     . 

Over  Sampo  and  o'er  Louki  ; 

Sani[io  growing  old  in  singing, 

Louki  ceasing  her  enchantment,  -         '  ' 

In  the  songs  died  wise  Wipunen, 

At  the  games  died  Lennninkainen. 

There  are  many  other  legends. 

Incantations  that  were  taught  me, 

That  I  found  ahmg  the  wayside, 

(lathered  in  the  fragrant  copses, 

Blown  me  from  the  forest  branches. 

Culled  among  the  plumes  of  pine-trees. 

Scented  from  tiie  vines  and  flowers. 

Whispered  to  me  as  I  followed 

Flocks  in  land  of  honeyed  meadows, 

Over  hillocks  green  and  golden. 

After  sable-haired  Murikki, 

And  the  many-coloured  Kimmo. 
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Many  rhymes  tho  cold  has  told  me, 
Many  hiy.s  the  rain  has  brought  me, 
Other  songs  tlie  winds  have  Hung  me  : 
Many  birds  from  many  forests, 
Oft  have  sunj;  me  hiys  in  concord  ; 
Waves  of  sea  and  ocean  biUows, 
Music  from  the  many  waters, 
Music  from  the  whole  creation, 
Oft  have  been  my  guide  and  master. 

'riic  U'gond  of  Hiawatha,  narrated  by  Loni^tVllow,  was  tnkcn 
diit'Hy  from  tlic  writings  of  Sclioolcraft,  and  is  a  mass  of 
mythical  tak's  rclatinir  to  native  heroes.  In  Sclioolcrfift's 
volume,  entitled  "  The  Hiawatha  Legends,"  numerous  fanciful 
stories  of  the  Ojibway  hero,  Manabozho,  and  his  companions 
are  related,  but  not  a  sitigle  fact  or  fiction  about  Hiawatha.* 
The  legend  was  given  publicity  by  Mr.  J.  H.  V.  Clarke  in  his 
interesting  "  History  of  Onondaga,"  wherein  the  original  nfiiiie 
of  the  hero  is  Taounyawjitha,  who  is  ik-scribed  as  the  deity  who 
presides  over  fisheries  and  hunting  grounds. 

Mythological  tales  have  become  incorporated  with  the  true 
story  of  this  illustrious  lawgiver  and  reformer  of  the  Iroquois, 
which  lend  an  appearance  of  fiction  to  his  persoji  and  work. 
He  is  described  as  having  descended  to  earth  in  a  snow-white 
canoe,  and  was  seen  as  a  demigod  on  Lake  Ontario,  approach- 
ing the  shore  at  Oswego.  He  reveals  his  divine  origin  to  two 
Onondagas,  who  become  associates  in  his  work,  and  maintain 
the  great  league  of  peace  after  he  has  gone.  He  ascends  the 
Oswego  and  Seneca  rivers,  removing  obstructions  and  making 
them  navigable,  aiid  destroys  all  his  enemies,  natural  and  pre- 
ternatural. Afterward  he  lives  ])eaceably  among  his  ])eople  as 
a  man,  and  begins  and  carries  forward  his  great  work  of  estab- 
lishing the  League  of  the  Iro(iuois,  and  when  his  work  is  done, 
ascends  to  heaven  in  his  human  form,  seated  in  his  white  canoe, 

*"  American  Antiquarian,"  Vol.  VIII.,  page  .'564  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  page  08. 
Lcland's  "Algonquin  Legends,"  pages  4,  222.  Hale's  "  Irocjuois  Bonk 
of  Rites."  pages  18,  .'38,  41.  53,  7;5.  7<5,  78,  85,  87,  127,  12i),  150,  154,  180, 
183.  Wilson's  "Artistic  Faculty,"  i)ages  !>2,  100;  (Huron-Iro(|uois). 
Brintou's  "Myths  of  the  NewWorld,"  page  180. 
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Miiiid  "  the  swci'tt'st  mclotly  of  ct'lcstinl  music."  L(jiij(t'<'ll()\v's 
•Hiawnthn"  is  n  iiiytli  witliont  any  fonndutinii.  Still  tluit 
(looH  not  destroy  tlif  fact  that  such  a  person  as  Hiawatha  lived, 
and  executed  a  <,a"eat  \V(jrl<  anion^-  the  Iro(|Uois.  As  the 
Indians  sat  around  their  cahin  tires  in  the  winter,  narratinjj; 
.stories  of  the  hrave  deeds  of  their  forefathers,  fact  and  fiction 
1)(  came  blended,  and  as  the}'  deli<;-lited  in  mysterious  tales,  the 
simple  facts  of  a  threat  life  Lecanie  shrouded  with  the  deedts  of 
a  <i;()d,  and  the  wise  man  among  his  people  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  deity. 

Hiawatha  was  a  l^i'ave  and  wise  Onondajia  chief,  who  loved 
peace  and  H()U<;ht  the  welfare  of  his  people.  His  name  sii>iiiHeH, 
"  He  who  seeks  the  wampum  ])elt.'"  Beholdini^'  the  t\ils  which 
1m  tV'l  his  own  and  otlu'r  tribes  throu»i;h  incessant  warfa.re,  he 
was  tfreatly  troubled,  and  revolvini;-  in  his  miinl  a  means  of 
escape  from  the  consequences  of  war,  he  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  unitinii,'  his  own  nation  and  enlisting;'  them  in  a  leat;ue  of 
})eace.  He  was  past  middle  life,  and  deeply  respected  f(jr  his 
wisdom  and  benevolence  amon»i'  his  people  when  he  assumed 
the  position  of  reformer  and  lawgiver.  As  a  chief  of  great 
influence,  he  sunniioned  a  council  of  the  chiefs  and  people  of  the 
Onondaga  towns,  an<l  from  all  parts  along  the  ci'eeks,  thev 
came  togetlier  to  the  general  council  tire.  Hiawatha  had  a 
redouVitable  foe  in  the  person  of  an  al)le  chief,  named  Atotarho, 
who  was  strongly  opposed  to  his  peaceful  attitude,  and  gather- 
ing a  number  of  reckless  spirits  who  belonged  to  his  faction,  he 
scattered  them  among  the  vast  concourse  of  people,  so  as  to 
intimidate  the  chiefs,  and  the  council  came  to  naught.  A  second 
council  was  sinnmoned,  but  Atotarho  was  there  again  with  his 
foreboding  countenance,  and  his  followers  were  there  prepared 
to  slay  any  who  followed  not  the  counsel  of  the  grim  cliief,  so 
the  council  ended  as  the  first,  without  anything  being  done. 
A  third  council  was  called  by  Hiawatha,  who  sent  out  his 
runners  in  every  direction ;  but  no  one  come,  and  the  grave 
reformer  was  sad.  Seated  upon  the  ground  in  scjrrow,  he  en- 
veloped his  head  in  a  mantle  of  skins,  silent  in  profound  thought. 
At  length  he  arose  and  departed  from  the  homes  of  his  people, 
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<lt'tt'nriiiu'(|  t(t  fiilist  other  tribes  in  tlie  eauHf  wliicli  lay  iiciii-  to 
liis  heart.  As  lie  ,stro(h'  toward  the  Forest  he  pa-ssed  liis  nrcat 
antagonist  seated  near  a  well-known  sprini;-,  Vmt  not  a  \\nu\ 
passed  between  them.  Bent  on  his  mission,  he  cros.si'd  nioini- 
tains,  and  on  the  shores  of  a  lake  which  he  cro.ssed  he  t'oinid 
small  white  slu'lls.  He  gathered  some  oFthe.se  ai»d  strnn<;  tliciii 
on  strin«;r,  which,  he  Fastened  on  his  breast  as  an  emblem  of 
peace.  These  wampum  strin*js  were  a  si<iniHcant  token  oF  his 
mission,  and  their  use,  ai)])ari'ntly  unknown  to  the  Indiiuis 
before  this  time,  althou<;h  known  to  the  Mound-BuiMers,  became 
symbolic  to  the  natives  of  peacefid  ri'lations  amon^^;  the  ti'ihrs. 
He  floated  down  the  Mohawk  Hiver  in  a  canoe.  Hi'  arrived  at  a 
Canieiifja  town,  who.se  chief  was  the  Famous  Dekariawidah,  and 
seatiui;'  himselF  on  a  Fallen  tree  beside  the  spring'  where  the 
people  came  for  water,  lu*  remained  silent.  A  woman  came  to 
draw  water,  but  spoke  not  to  him,  his  appearance  and  attitude 
forbiddini^  conversation  ;  but  when  she  returned  to  the  hou.se  she 
said  to  Dekanawidah,  "A  man,  or  a  tiLrure  like  a  man,  is  seated 
]iy  the  sprinj;',  havini;'  his  brea.st  covered  with  strinj;s  of  white 
shells."  The  chief  .said  to  one  of  his  brothers,  "  It  is  a  u'Uest,  iio 
and  bring  him  in,  we  will  make  him  welcome." 

Dekanawidah  and  Hiawatha  met,  and  the  founders  of  tlie 
Great  League  took  counsel  together,  working  (jut  their  ])luii 
and  securing  the  consent  oF  the  people.  The  matter  was  dis- 
cu.ssed  in  the  council,  nnd  the  Canienga  nation  decided  in  Fa\(ir 
of  the  scheme.  Dekanawidah  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Oneidas, 
who  wei'e  the  nearest  tribe  to  them,  and  the  plan  was  laid  Ix'Fore 
Odatsehte,  the  chief,  who.se  name  .signifies,  the  "  Quiver-bearei'." 
He  re(|uired  the  andmssadors  to  wait  a  year  until  he  ha<l  dis- 
cussed the  (juestion  with  his  council,  and  thought  wisely  over 
the  matter.  At  tlie  end  of  that  period  the  Oneidas  became  one 
(jf  the  members  of  the  league.  The  Onondagas  were  next 
appealed  to,  but  the  grim  and  liaughty  Atotarho  still  remem- 
bered his  contest  with  Hiawatha,  and  he  refu.sed  the  application 
of  the  aniba.ssadors.  The  Cayugas  were  entreated  and  their 
chief,  Aka]ienyouk,wh(j,se  name  .signifies  the  "Wary  Spy,"  readily 
obtained  the  consent  of   his  people,  and   uniterl.     The  wisdom. 
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('[(MpU'iiCti  iind  pt'iicrfnl  policy  <>t"  Hiiiwatlui  nsMcitcil  tlitniHclvcs 
ill  ii^tiin  apprujit'liin;;  tlu^  OiioikIm^us,  (icspitc  tlif  rcpulsi'  of 
At(»tailio.  It  wii:  pro[)o.s('(l  to  iiiiiko  tlit-  Oiioiidatfas  tlif  l«'a<liiiij 
trilif  of  tlio  coiifwlL-mcy,  their  chief  town  tht-  phicc  of  nuH'tin^ 
for  tht'  loai;Uf,  where  the  records  .should  be  kept,  and  Atotarho 
tlic  principal  chief,  with  tlie  ri«^ht  to  suiniuon  tlie  h-a^iue  and 
possessed  of  a  veto  power.  The  ()non(hi«i;as  were  won,  and 
Atotarlio  becaiiK!  more  /ealons  for  exteiidin<;  the  leai^ue  than  he 
was  formerly  in  opj)osin<;  it.  Special  prero<;a(i\»'s  were  ;;ranted 
the  Ononda^as,  and  Atotarho  became  the  Kmperor  of  the  Five 
Nations.  The  Seneca  tribe  was  .secinrd  next,  and  their  two 
principal  cliiefs,  Kanyadariyo,  "  Beautiful  Lake,"  and  Shadi;- 
karonifes,  "The  Eipial  Skies,"  were  made  military  '  )mm)<»idfrH 
of  the  confederacy.  The  Ojibways  became  allies  of  tiie  league ; 
hut  after  tlu^  space  of  two  hundred  years,  the  alliance  was 
broken  tin  lUt^h  the  influence  of  tlie  French  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  Ojibways  for  the  coiKpiered  Hurons.  Other  tribes  were 
appealed  to  by  the  ambassadors  sent  to  them,  uroiiii>-  them  to 
become  members  of  the  leaj:;ue,  or  allies,  but  without  success. 
The  ^reat  council,  compo.sed  of  the  representatives  of  tlie  Indian 
tribes  was  a  federal  assembly,  and  all  ([Uestions  broui;ht  f(n"ward 
for  di.scussion  were  first  submitted  to  the  tribal  c(juncil,  where 
they  were  settled  by  a  majority  vote;  but,  in  the  federal  council 
the  vote  must  be  luianimous,  and  when  this  failed  a  plan  of 
pacification  was  made,  by  which  all  Ijecame  agreed.  Atotarho 
re(|uired  not  to  exercise  the  veto,  as  he  was  virtually  <;()vei-ned 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  membex's,  who  sout^ht  to  follow  their 
policy  of  peace  and  nu'intain  their  unity.  The  laws  wdiich  pre- 
vailed in  the  lea^jue  nuMiifested  the  saj^acity  and  statesmanship 
of  Hiawatha.  He  was  made  a  chief  of  the  Canienj^as,  and 
])rol)ably  resided  with  that  tribe  until  his  death.  It  is  said  that 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Great  Peace,  he  devoted  himself 
to  clearino'  awav  the  obstructions  in  the  rivers  throujihout  the 
countiy  inhabited  by  the  tribes  belonjjjinij  to  the  confederacy.  At 
what  time  and  in  what  manner  he  died  is  not  known.  Numerous 
fabulous  stories  ai'e  related  about  him,  some  of  which  have 
slight  foundation  in  fact,  and  others  are  wholly  fictitious.     Mr. 
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Clarke  relates  tlie  story  (jf  tlie  marvellous  bii'd  which  killed 
HiaAvatlia's  only  daiigliter.  When  Hiawatha  was  in  attendance, 
at  the  ('Teat  convention  summoned  to  form  the  leamie,  lie 
brouuht  with  him  his  only  dauiihter,  aued  twelve  years.  A  loud 
rushing  sound  was  heard,  and  a  dark  spot  appeared  in  the  sky, 
when  Hiawatlia  warned  his  ciiild  to  await  her  do(jm  at  the 
hands  of  tlie  Oreat  Spirit,  and  she  lj(jwed  in  resi<rned  submis- 
sion. The  dark  spot  became  an  inunense  bird,  which  swept 
down  upon  her  with  wide  extended  wini^-s  and  Um^  beak  and 
destroyed  lier. 

Horatio  Hale  ma(h'  iiujuiries  about  this  story  amonu-  the 
Canailian  Ononda(;'as,  and  h-arned  that  this  was  an  actual 
occurrence,  though  somewhat  moditied.  Before  the  meeting  of 
the  great  C(mvention,  the  Onondagas  held  a  council  in  an  open 
plain,  encircled  l)y  a  forest,  where  temporary  lodges  ha<l  been 
pitched  for  the  councilloi's  and  their  attendants.  Hiawatha  was 
there,  accompanied  Ity  his  daughter,  who  was  married,  but  was 
still  living  with  her  father.  At  the  close  of  the  discussions, 
which  lasted  until  night,  ami  as  the  people  were  in  the  lodges, 
the  women  were  retui'uing  from  the  forest  laden  with  fuel  foi- 
cooking  purpcKSes,  and  among  them  was  the  daughter  of  Hiii- 
watha.  As  she  moved  slowly  with  her  burden  the  loud  voice 
of  Atotarho  was  heard,  shouting  that  a  strange  bird  was  in  the 
air,  and  bidding  one  of  his  archers  shoot  it.  The  bird  was 
killed,  and  the  people  rushed  toward  the  spot,  and  in  the 
excitement  Hiawatha's  daughter  was  crushed  todeath.  Atotarho 
head  no  doubt  plamied  this  onset  and  this  sad  calamity,  to 
harrass  his  adversar}',  and  in  the  intense  grief  which  tilled  the 
heart  of  Hiawatha  he  found  delight. 

The  Irocjuois  extol  the  wisdom,  elocjuence  and  great  virtues 
of  Hiawatha,  and  hold  him  in  ixnei'ence,  believing  tirndy  that 
he  was  the  founder  of  their  league.  The  name  of  Hiawatha 
is  borne  at  the  present  day  by  some  of  the  farmer  folk  on  the 
Grand  River  Reservation.  Horatio  Hale  has  made  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  league  and  its  foundei', 
and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Hiawatha  was  a  histoi'ical 
personage,  a  grave  lawgiver  and  rel'ornter,  and  that  the  legend  is 
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composed  of  false  and  true  elements  which  must  be  separated 
so  as  to  be  understood.  Dr.  Brinton  says  that  the  legend  is  a 
myth,  a  preposterous  tale,  based  on  early  traditions,  and  Dr. 
Beauchamp  as  strongly  asserts  that  it  is  a  moditied  life  of  Cliri.st. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  influence  of  the  teaching  of  missionaries, 
has  changed  the  form  of  the  legend,  which  is  not  related  by  the 
aged  men  of  the  tribes  with  uniformity,  and  as  the  traditions  of 
thi'  natives  are  undergoing  a  process  of  transformation  through 
contact  with  the  white  man,  it  is  :mpo.ssible  for  thein  to  keep 
intact  the  stories  told  in  the  lodges.  Thus  we  have  the  strange 
bird  which  the  archers  of  Atotarho  slew,  when  Hiawatha's, 
daughter  was  trampled  to  death,  represented  as  a  white  bird, 
having  the  form  of  a  cross :  and  Hiawatha,  stricken  with  grief, 
is  said  tc  have  lain  as  one  dead  for  three  days.  Afterward  hr 
arose  to  life,  formed  the  League  of  Peace,  appointed  its  officers, 
and  after  setting  everything  in  order,  resumed  his  divinity,  and 
iuscended  to  heaven  in  a  white  canoe.  These  are  features  which 
suggest  the  influence  of  Christian  teaching. 

Dive.sted,  however,  of  these  accretions  of  Christianity,  and  of 
the  supernatural  elements  which  have  been  introduced  by  the 
story  tellers  of  the  lodges,  Hiawatlri  appears  as  a  wise  man,  a 
human  being  of  more  tjian  ordinary  ability,  who  began  an  era 
of  peace  among  the  Indian  tril)es.  The  artist  has  found  subjects 
for  his  pencil  in  the  legend.  The  meeting  of  Atotarho,  Dekana- 
widiih  and  Odatsehte,  is  the  subject  of  a  rude  'victorial  repre- 
sentation, supposed  to  be  the  work  of  David  Cusiek,  the  historian 
of  the  Six  Nations.  Atotarho,  "  The  Entangled,"  is  seated,  grim, 
solitary  and  dignitied  smoking  a  long  pipe,  his  head  and  body 
enveloped  with  angiy  and  writhing  serpents.  Before  him 
stands  Dekanawidah,  as  a  plumed  warrior,  holding  in  his  right 
haiu'  his  ilint-headed  spear,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Caniengas,  or  "  People  of  the  Flint."  Beside  him  stands 
Odatsidite,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  bow  with  arrows,  and  a  (juiver 
at  his  shoulder.  Dekanawidah  is  addressing  Atotarho  on  the 
founding  of  the  league,  and  the  surly  Onondaga  chief,  wdio  is. 
listening  to  tlu'  proji'ct,  reveals  in  his  aspect  his  attitude  toward 
the  .scheme  of  Hiawatha,  and  in  his  dre.ss  his  warlike  character. 
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It  is  a  soini-mytliolooicfvl  pictiu'o,  indicatinj^  the  love  of  tlic 
natives  for  the  niysterious.  Ediuonia  Lijwis,  tlie  sciil])t()i', 
whose  father  was  a  iieo-ro,  and  lier  mother,  an  Ojibway  Indiiiii, 
.spent  her  early  years  niodellintr  beads  and  wampuni,  until  she 
produced  her  two  best  works  in  marble,  "  Hiawatha's  Wooing" 
and  "  Hiawatha's  Weddino." 

Hiawatha's  desii^n  of  a  universal  federation  of  his  race  was 
worthy  of  a  master  mind.  The  misery  of  war  ba<l  pro1)ably 
wrought  so  powerfully  on  the  minds  of  the  natives  that  the 
future  was  forebodinj^,  as  predictinir  the  extermination  of  the 
race.  This  Irocpiois  lawo;iver  ori(;inated  the  plan  of  a  I'eign  of 
peace,  supported  l)y  a  federation  of  all  the  tribes.  Altltoui)h 
the  work  of  Hiawatha  did  not  become  universal,  the  Confederacy 
of  the  Si.K  Nations,  and  the  native  tr()vernment,  as  shown  by  the 
laws  of  the  leaii'Ue,  revealed  the  oenius  of  the  man.  As  a 
native  statesman,  an  undaunted  reformer,  an  elosjuent  speaker 
and  a  man  of  virtue,  he  is  esteemed  by  the  Iroquois.  Thouj^li 
we  may  i:jrieve  over  the  hws  of  the  histoi  ^al  Hiawatha  in 
Longfellow's  beautiful  poem,  we  can  admire  find  honor  goodness 
and  ability  wherever  found.  Among  the  red  men  there  has  not 
appeared  a  greater  teacher  and  a  wiser  man  than  Hiawatha, 
^>uch  a  character  living  four  centuries  ago,  the  reputed  founder 
of  a  new  era,  would  naturally  have  many  strange  tales  told  con- 
cei'ning  him  and  his  work,  and  it  is  because  of  his  greatness  ai'd 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  that  so  many  strange  things  are  spoken 
about  him.  His  name  and  brave  deeds  are  preserved  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Irot[Uois,  his  memory  is  revered  in  the  "  Dook 
of  Rites,"  his  work  remains  in  the  league  which  he  established, 
and  his  intluence  abides  in  the  life  of  the  people. 

8HAWUNDAIS. 

Shawundais  was  a  Mississaga  Indian.  The  Missis,sagas  are 
a  sub-tribe  of  the  Ojibways,  and  are  supposed  to  l)e  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Ojibways  who  defeated  the  Iroijuois  in  IT-iO. 
They  are  Iwated  at  the  New  Credit  settlement,  near  the  city  of 
Brantford,  Alnwick,   Chemoug   Lake,   Rice   Lake  and  Scugog. 
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Sliawundiiis  was  known  to  tlic  Eni;lisli-spt'aking  people  as 
Jolin  Sunday,  a  famous  missionary,  who  freciuently  appeared  on 
the  public  platform  throughout  \)ntario,  deli^'htino-  larife  and 
deeply-interested  audiences  with  In's  (|naint  speeches  and  thril- 
liu"-  records  of  missionary  adventures.  He  was  born  in  the  State 
of  New  York  about  the  year  I7!)(i.  His  boyhood  was  spent  in 
the  Indian  camps.  The  natives  travelled  in  those  days  along 
the  courses  of  the  rivers  and  throuoh  the  forests,  gaining  s, 
precarious  livelihood,  their  camps  infested  fri'([Uently  with 
white  men  of  the  'owi^st  type,  and  the  men  and  womer 
<lebauched  with  licpior  and  loose  morals.  They  were  an  inilus- 
trious  connuunity  until  the  white  men  introduced  whiskey 
among  them,  which  made  them  idle  and  dissolute.  In  their 
industrious  years  the  men  roamed  the  forests  for  game,  the 
meat  was  retained  for  food,  and  the  furs  sold  to  jirocure 
the  lesser  luxuries  of  life.  Suoar  niakinii-  in  the  woods 
in  the  spring  was  a  busy  season,  and  when  that  was  over 
they  were  ready  to  engage  in  the  delightful  occupation  of 
fishing.  They  built  canoes,  which  were  so  light  that  two  men 
could  carry  the  largest  of  them,  and  yet  they  were  so  strong 
that  they  could  surmount  the  heaviest  billows  and  suffer  no 
hariri.  The  childhood  days  of  Shawumlais  were  spent  in  the 
filthy  camps  of  the  natives,  so  sadly  changed  by  the  detestable 
hre-water  from  the  cleanliness  and  scenes  of  industry  of  former 
years.  The  wild  revelry  of  drunken  men  and  the  yells  of 
debauched  women  filled  the  midnight  air.  The  children  were 
neglected  during  these  scenes  of  delirium,  and  numerous  tales 
of  suffering  were  told  in  those  days  of  sadness  and  sin. 
The  parents  of  Shawundais  were  pagans,  his  companions  were 
ignorant  and  tlegraded,  and  there  was  no  man  to  reach  forth  a 
helping  hand  or  speak  an  inspiring  word  to  lead  the  youth 
tovrard  self-impi'ovement  and  civilization.  Fre(juently  he 
accompanied  the  Indians  in  theii-  begging  dances  t(y  the 
settlements  of  the  white  people.  He  attended  their  dog  feasts, 
made  sacrifices  to  the  sun,  and  prayed  that  no  evil  might  i)(>fal 
him.  He  belonged  to  the  band  known  as  the  Bay  of  Quinte 
Indians,  who  roamed  from  the  Comity  of  Northumberland  to 
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Leeds,  making  Kingston,  Bath  and  Brockville  their  chief  places 
of  resort. 

Shawnndais,  the  name  of  our  suhject,  means  "  Sultry  Heat," 
wliicli  the  Hun  (;ives  out  in  summer  just  before  a  fertiliz- 
ing rain.  He  was  rather  above  medium  heiglit  in  manhood, 
and  his  physical  frame  was  strong  and  well  knit.  In  per- 
sonal appearance  he  was  unprepossessing  ;  a  simple  child  of  the 
forest,  trained  in  native  lore,  familiar  with  the  birds,  flowers 
and  insects,  and  without  anything  striking  in  physi([ue  or 
intellect  to  arrest  the  stranger.  He  was,  however,  a  savagu 
mimic,  and  his  fund  of  ludicrous  stories  seemed  inexhaustible. 
Oftentimes  groups  of  red  and  white  men  gathered  around  him 
to  listen  to  his  humorous  tales,  and  every  member  of  the  circle 
was  soon  thrown  into  fits  of  laughter.  In  his  early  years  lie 
was  a  succes.sful  hunter  and  a  drunkard.  Naturally  «[uiet  and 
inoft'ensive,  when  the  fire  of  his  anger  was  kindled  it  became 
a  roaring  flame,  which  Ijurned  all  who  dared  to  approach.  His 
powers  as  a  wit  won  the  applause  of  his  comjianions  and  whiti; 
neighbors,  and  this  satisfied  him.  There  were  serious  moments, 
however,  in  his  lodge  when  alone,  and  thoughts  of  God  and 
eternity  filled  his  mind.  Then  would  he  say  to  himself, 
"  Who  made  the  trees  and  animals,  and  stars  above,  and  what 
sort  ot  a  being  is  He  !'  How  did  man  come  into  being  :'  What 
will  be  his  destiny  when  he  leaves  this  woidd  :' "  He  fasted 
and  prayed,  blackened  his  face,  and  waited  for  a  vision  which 
would  disclose  to  him  some  object  in  nature  as  his  perscmal 
deity.  He  was  unhappy,  yet  the  tears  came  not  to  bring  relief 
to  his  mind. 

About  this  time  the  Ojibv.'ays  were  brought  under  Christian 
influences,  through  the  efficient  labors  of  the  Rev.  William 
Case,  who  devoted  many  years  in  missionary  work  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  In  February',  Mr.  Case, 
accompanied  by  a  young  Mississaga  Indian — subsefjuently  well 
known  throughout  the  Dominion — Peter  Jones,  started  on  a 
missionary  tour  to  the  Bay  of  Quinte  Indians.  A  public 
service  was  held  in  the  church  at  Belleville,  which  was  well 
attended  by  the  white  people  and  Indians.     Shawundais  hail 
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lieard  rbout  the  missionaries,  and  was  anxious  to  learn  for 
himself  some  of  the  straufife  things  which  they  related  in  their 
message  to  the  people.  Accompanied  by  an  Indian  nanied 
Mo.ses,  he  started  for  Belleville  and,  ui)on  aiTiving  at  the 
church,  found  it  so  crowded  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
enter.  During  the  morning  service  the  two  Indians  sat 
outside  ;  but,  at  the  hour  for  the  evening  service,  they  were 
determined  to  hear  for  themselves  the  story  the  missionaries 
had  to  tell,  and  they  made  their  way  into  the  church.  Peter 
Jones  addressed  the  Indian  part  of  the  congregation  upon  the 
two  ways  of  life — a  favorite  topic  with  native  preachers,  and 
one  which  the  natives  appreciate.  As  he  described  the  way 
leading  to  destruction  and  the  path  leading  to  life  the  heart  of 
Shawundais  was  smitten,  and  he  resolved  to  try  to  serve  the 
God  of  the  Christians.  So  deeply  was  he  impressed,  that  the 
thoughts  of  the  young  Mi.ssissaga's  discourse  never  left  his 
mind.  A  second  missionary  visit  was  made  and,  at  a  prayer 
meeting  held  on  May  27th,  1826,  a  large  number  of  Indians 
prayed,  and  told  in  simple  yet  eloquent  language  of  the  great 
blessings  they  had  received.  Several  young  persons  said,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes :  "  We  are  going  to  serve  the  Great  Spirit, 
because  we  love  Him  with  all  our  hearts :  "  and  the  penitent 
then  found  the  peace  he  .sought.  Shawundais  was  unable  to 
read  or  write,  but  his  abilities  were  sufficient  to  induce  him  to 
be  sent  to  school,  with  the  hope  that  he  might  be  trained  for 
missiomiry  work  among  the  natives.  His  education  was 
limited  ;  but  after  he  had  learned  to  read  and  write,  he  wrote  a 
<juaint  acc(^unt  of  his  conversion,  which  has  been  preserved. 

Several  years  after  his  conversion  he  related,  in  forcible 
language,  the  story  of  his  entrance  into  the  peaceful  way  of 
God.  At  a  camp  meeting,  held  on  Snake  Island  about  two 
years  after  his  converaion,  he  gave  several  striking  addresses, 
clothed  in  the  phraseology  of  nature  and  grace.  Speaking 
of  his  life  as  a  pagan,  and  his  subsecjuent  experience  as  a 
Christian,  he  said  that  Christians  ought  to  be  as  wise  as  the 
red  squirrel,  who  looks  aheail,  thinking  of  the  approaching 
winter,  and  provides  food  for  every  contingency.      They  ought 
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to  imitate  tlie  red  scjuirrel  by  preparing  to  meet  God.  Now  i». 
the  time  to  liiy  up  the  good  words  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Where 
will  he  go  wlio  refuses  to  be  as  wise  as  the  red  H(juirrel  ?  At 
the  HJime  meeting  he  rehited  liis  own  experience,  saying,  "  My 
brothers  and  sisters,  I  liave  been  €)ne  of  the  most  miserable 
creatures  on  earth.  I  lived  and  wandered  amongst  th(;  white 
people  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  and  contracted  all  their  vices,, 
and  soon  became  very  wicked.  At  one  time  I  had  a  beloved 
child,  who  was  very  ill.  I  tried  to  save  the  child  from  dying,, 
hut  could  not,  as  the  child  died  in  defiance  of  all  that  I  could  do 
for  him.  I  was  then  )re  fully  convinced  that  there  mast  be 
some  being  greater  than  man,  and  that  the  Great  Being  does 
all  thinirs  accordinff  to  His  own  will.  When  I  heard  the 
iiiissi(maries  preach  Jesus  Christ,  and  what  we  ought  to  do  to 
be  saved,  I  believed  their  word,  and  I  began  at  once  to  do  as. 
they  advise<l,  and  soon  found  peace  to  niy  soul.  Brothers  and 
sisters,  I  will  tell  you  what  the  good  missionaries  are  like — 
they  are  like  sun-glasses,  which  scatter  light  and  heat  wherever 
they  are  held  ;  so  do  the  ministers  of  Christ  spread  the  light  of 
truth  amongst  the  people,  which  warms  their  hearts  and  makes, 
them  very  ha])])y." 

Possessed  of  a  lively  imagination.  a[)t  to  (U'scribe  men   and' 
things  in  an  inipressivt^  manner,   his  short    period   of   tiNiining; 
enabled  him  to  address  large  audiences  with  pleasure  and  profit.. 
He  lacked  the  dignity  of  the  ideal  Indian,  an<l   the  stately  elo- 
([Ui'nce  of  tlu'  native  oratoi  bel()nge(l  not  to  him,  yet  there  was  an  , 
irresistible  charm  about  his  speeches,  with  their  (piaint  illustra- 
tions, which  won  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.     Within  two  months; 
after  his  conversion  he  was  impelled  by  love  for  the  souls  of 
men  to  accompany  Peter  Jones  (tn  a  missicmary  tour,  relating 
the    story   of    his    life    and    conversion.      Early   (me    morning 
William  Case  was  awakened  bv  sounds  from  a   wi<;wam,  evi- 
dently  of    a    person    in   deep   distress,    and    proceeding  to  tlie 
wigwam  he  observed  an  aged  woman  addressing  souu'  people 
with  intense  earnestness.     Upon  inquiry,  he   learned   who  she 
was,  as  Shawundais  gladly  said,  "  Oh !  it   is  my  mother.     She 
.so    ha]H)y    all    night   she    can't  .sleep."      Encouraged  by  .such 
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tokens  of  success   in   his   labors,   he  prosecuted  his  work  with 
greater  zeal. 

The  temporal  welfare  of  his  people  deeply  interested  him,  and 
he  sought  to  help  them  to  become  civilized  like  the  white 
people.  He  was  a  member  Of  a  deputation  of  chiefs  from  the 
Ojibways  who  interviewed  the  Government  (m  matters  relatinj^ 
to  timV)er  dnd  land.  He  told  the  civil  authorities  that  a  (»reat 
work  had  been  done  amonu-  his  jieople,  whereby  they  were  for- 
saking their  pagan  rites  and  superstitious  ideas,  and  progress 
was  beini"'  ma<le  amonij  them  in  material  thiiiiis.  Alonti-  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Huron  he  visited  several  Indian  camps, 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  pecjple. 

In  182cS  he  visited  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  places 
in  the  United  States  in  the  interests  of  the  missionary  work 
aniouij  the  natives  of  Canada.  In  Duane  Street  Methodist 
Church,  New  York,  he  delivered  a  characteristic  arldress 
in  his  own  lauiTuaw  which  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
congregation.  His  pathetic  appeals,  deep  sincerity  and  vivid 
gestures  revealed  the  thrilling  ekxpxence  of  the  speaker,  and 
although  the  language  was  unknown  to  the  audience,  many 
per.sons  were  Ijathed  in  tc^vrs.  When  Dr.  Bangs  addressed  him 
througii  an  interpreter,  giving  him,  in  the  name  of  V:.^  congre- 
gation, the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  expressing  the  hope 
that  they  would  all  meet  in  heaven,  the  faithful  Shawundais 
•cried,  "  Amen,"  as  the  tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks,  and  the 
•congregation  mingled  their  tears  with  his,  as  they  gazed  upon 
the  savage  won  from  superstition  and  vice.  When  he  returned 
to  Canada  he  told  his  people  of  the  religious  institutions  he  had 
;seen.  The  noble-hearted  men  and  women  he  liad  met,  and 
their  manifestations  of  .s^-mpathy  and  deep  interest  in  him  per- 
sonally, and  in  the  tribes  in  the  Dominion. 

Shawundais  became  an  elotjuent  preacher  to  his  own  people, 
silence  reigned  when  he  addressed  them,  the  coldest  hearts  were 
touched,  and  many  of  the  dusky  worshippers  wept  and  prayed  ; 
scotl'ers  l  mained  to  pray.  His  sermons  and  addresses  made 
lasting  impressions  on  many  hearts.  Several  times  he  visited 
the  Indians  at  Penetanguishene  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  his 
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labors  amonuf  the  red  men  were  crowned  with  success.  Ho 
gave  an  account  of  one  of  tliose  missionary  tours  uo  Peter  Jones  : 
"  After  you  left  us  at  Matcliedash  Bay,  we  canu;  to  five  Indian 
camps,  a  few  miles  north  of  Penetanguisliene.  Here  we  stopped 
three  days  and  talked  to  them  about  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour 
of  the  poor  Indian.  Some  of  the  young  Indians  li.stened  to  our 
words,  but  others  mocked.  Among  this  people  we  saw  one  old 
man  who  had  attended  the  camp  meeting  at  Snake  Island  last 
year.  This  man  told  us  that  he  had  prayed  ever  since  that 
camp  meeting,  "  But,'  said  he,  '  I  have  been  compelled  by  my 
native  l)rethren  t(j  drink  the  fire-water.  I  refused  to  take  it 
for  a  long  time,  an<l  when  they  would  urgt-  me  to  take  the  cup 
to  drink  I  would  pour  the  bad  stuff  in  my  bosom  until  my  shirt 
was  wet  with  it.  I  deceived  them  in  this  way  for  .some  time, 
but  when  they  saw  that  I  did  not  get  drunk  they  mistrusted 
me,  and  found  it  out,  so  I  was  obliged  to  drink  with  them.  I 
am  now  sorry  for  the  great  evil  that  I  have  done.  Some  of  the 
young  people  .said  that  they  woidd  like  to  be  Christians  and 
worship  the  Great  Spirit,  but  their  old  people  forbade  them. 
These  yornig  people  were  very  anxious  to  learn  to  read  and 
sing.  Thomas  Biggs,  my  companion,  tried  to  teach  them  the 
alphabet.  When  we  would  sing  and  pray,  they  would  join  in  with 
us,  and  knelt  down  by  (jur  sides :  but  the  parents  of  the  young 
people  were  very  angry  at  their  children  for  praying,  and  one 
woman  came  and  snatched  a  blanket  from  her  child  that  was 
kneeling  down,  and  said,  '  I  will  let  you  know  that  you  shall 
not  become  a  Christian  miless  first  bidden  so  to  do  by  the  old 
Indians.'  After  .spending  three  days  with  these  people  we 
went  on  to  the  north  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Huron,  as  far  as 
Koopahoonahning,  but  we  found  no  Indians  at  this  place,  they 
were  all  gone  to  receive  their  presents  at  the  Island  of  St.  Joseph. 
We  were  gone  two  weeks,  and  having  got  out  of  liread  and  meat, 
we  wore  obliged  to  gather  moss,  called  in  the  Indian  tongue, 
wahk'jonun,  '  from  the  rocks.'  This  moss  we  boiled,  which 
became  very  slimy,  but  which  possessed  some  nourishing  (juali- 
ties.  On  this  we  lived  for  several  days  together,  with  now  and 
then  a  fish  that  we  caught  in  the  lake.     After  returning  to  the 
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Matcliedasli  Bay  we  Haw  tin-  same  Indians  tliat  we  spent  the 
three  days  witli  at  Penetan^uiHlieiie.  We  talked  to  tlieni  aliont 
reli<;ion.  'I'licy  answered,  '  That  they  were  looking;  at  the 
Cliristian  Indians  and  thinlcini,^  ahunt  tlieir  worslii]).  When  we 
are  convinced  that  tliey  do  really  worship  the  (Jood  Spirit  and 
not  the  l)ad  spirit,  then  we  shall  worship  with  them  and  travel 
toj^etlier.' 

"At   Penetan;:,'nishene  we    saw    abont   thirty  Indians   from 
Koopahoonahnini;.  where  we  weiit,  and  then  retnrned  from  our 
visit  to  the   north.      We   told   these   people    tiie  words  of  tlie 
Great  Spirit,  and  they  said  '  that  they  were  jjflad  to  lu'ar  what 
the  Great  Spirit  had  said  to  His  people:   if  we  were  to  hear 
more  abont  these  thinj;;.,  maybe  we  would  become  Christians, 
too,  and  worship  witn  yon.'     We  saw  one  old  man  at  Matche- 
dash  with   Brother  .lohn  Asanee's  people,  who  has  l)een  innch 
afraid  of  the  Christian  Indians,  and  has  been  fleeinj^  from  them 
as  his  greatest  enemy,  and  kept  himself  hid  so  that  no  Christian 
Indian  could  talk  with  him.     This  man  continued  hiding  and 
running  from  praying  Indians  until  he  got  lame  in  1)oth  of  his 
hips,  so  that  he  couhl  not  run  or  walk,  and  was  obliged  to  call 
to  the  Christian  natives  to  help  him.     He   now  .sees  his  folly, 
confesses  his  errc    .  prays  to  tlie  (Jreat  Spirit  to  have  meiTV 
upon  him,  and  has  become  tamed  and  in  his  I'ight  mind.     We 
also  visited  the  Roman  Catholic  Irulians,  who  have  lately  come 
from  Drunnnond's  Island.     We  told  them  what  the  Great  Spirit 
had  done    for  us,  and  how    happy    we  were  in   our  hearts    in 
worshipping  the  Great  Spii'it  who  had  saved  us  from  drunken- 
ness and  from  all  our  sins.     They  said  that  they  would  likt;  to 
see  and  hear  for  themselves  how  we  Avorshipped  the  Lord.     So 
they  sent  tho.se  that  came  with  us  to  this  merting,  that  they 
might  go  and  tell  their  brethren  just  how   it  was,  as  a  great 
many  bad  things  had  been  told  them  about  our  way  of  woi\ship 
by  the  French  people  among  them.     This  is  all  I  can  tell  you  of 
our  travels  and  laboi-s  among  our  native  brethren  in  the  woo<ls." 

In  1832  he  was  appointed  by  the  Conference  mis.sionary  to 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  other  bodies  of  natives.  He  roamed 
the  woods  in  search  of  Indian  camps  to  preach  to  the  natives. 
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iind  amon«jj  the  niiiiiber  oi"  tliose  wlio  bt'canie  converts  to  tlie 
I'liitli  were  some  of  the  chiefs  and  medicine  men,  who  laid  aside 
their  medicine  ba^fs  and  ceased  their  ineantatitms  On  tlie 
south  shore  of  Lake  Superior  lie  visite(l  tlie  Ojihways,  and 
declared  the  truth  with  such  earnestness  that  they  forsook  their 
native  relii,don.  In  1<S34  he  was  ordained  and  settled  as  nds- 
sionary  to  the  Indians  on  Grape  Island  :  but  his  missionary  zeal 
compelled  liim  to  seek  other  bands  of  natives  })eyond  his  own 
Mission.  So  excessive  were  his  labors  that  his  stronj^  constitu- 
tion was  undermined,  and  he  was  induced  to  visit  England. 
He  travelled  extensively  in  Enj^dand  pleading  the  cause  of 
Missions  (hiring  the  year  1837.  an<l  large  audiences  gazed  in 
astonishment  upon  him,  and  were  enraptinvd  with  his  (piaint 
addresses.  He  was  presented  to  the  Queen  as  the  chief  of  his 
])e()ple,  who  had  authorized  him  to  act  on  their  ])ehalf.  After 
his  return  he  visited  the  Indians  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  from 
bS89  to  1850  he  labored  among  his  people  at  liico  Luke,  IMud 
Lake  and  Alderville.  At  missionary  meetini^s  in  t'anada  and 
the  United  States,  among  red  men  and  white,  he  jireached  and 
lectured,  and  so  wide  was  his  field  of  o])erations  that  lu-  ([Uaintly 
said,  "  My  family  lives  at  Alderville,  but  I  live  eveiywhere." 

After  spending  four  years  among  the  Indians  at  i\b)unt 
Elgin  and  Muncey,  he  labored  for  eleven  years  at  Alnwick,  and 
then,  in  1867,  he  was  superannuated,  spending  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  at  Alderville.  His  last  days  were  filled  with 
labor,  and  as  oftentimes  he  referred  to  the  oM  days  of  ])agan- 
ism,  he  m'ged  his  brethren  to  be  faithful  to  the  cause  which 
lay  so  near  to  his  heart. 

At  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years  he  died,  amid  the 
sympathy  and  honor  of  all  the  people.  He  died  at  Alderville 
on  December  14,  187.).  Heroic  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
he  was  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  his  people. 

As  an  advocate  of  the  cause  of  inissions  his  memory  still 
lingers.  At  a  mis.sionary  meeting  held  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  in 
closing  his  addre.ss  lie  gave  his  "  (iold  Speech,"  as  follows  : 

"  There  is  a  gentleman  who,  I  suppose,  is  now  in  this  house. 
He  is  a  very  fine  gentleman,  but  a  very  modest  one.     He  does 
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not  like  t<i  .show  liiiiiHell"  at  tlio.so  inct'tiii<,rs.  I  do  not  know 
liow  long  it  is  since  I  liave  ween  him — he  conies  out  so  little  I 
am  very  nmch  atViiid  that  he  sleeps  a  good  deal  of  his  tiiii(\ 
when  he  ouifht  to  he  out  doinij  i^ood.      His  name  is  (Jold. 

"  Mr.  CioM,  are  you  here  to-night,  or  are  you  sleeping  in  your 
iron  chest  ?  Come  out,  Mr.  Gold,  come  out  and  help  us  do  this 
great  work,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  Ah,  Mr. 
Gold,  you  ought  to  he  ashamed  of  yourself  to  sleep  so  much  in 
your  iron  chest.  Look  at  your  white  brother,  Mr.  Silver— he 
does  a  great  deal  of  good  while  you  are  sleeping.  Come  oiit, 
Mr.  Gold.  Look,  too,  at  your  little  brown  brother,  Mr.  Copper. 
He  is  everywhere.  Your  poor  little  brown  brother  is  running 
about,  (h)ing  all  he  can  to  help  us.  Why  don't  you  come  out, 
?!r.  Gold  :*  Well,  if  you  won't  show  your.self,  send  us  your 
.shirt — that  is,  a  bank-note.     That  is  all  I  have  to  say. " 

By  re{|uest  of  the  Rev.  J.  Scott,  he  wi'ote  the  substance  of  a 
discourse  which  he  preached,  in  bS85,  to  the  Lulians  of  Grape 
Island ;  and  as  it  is  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  is  a  specimen 
of  the  style  of  preaching  among  the  Indians,  it  is  given  : 

"  Brother  Scott  he  want  me  that  I  shall  write  a  little  about 
my  sermon  last  S;;bbath.  My  text  is  from  the  Epistle  of  Paul, 
Ephesians,  in  the  5th  chapter  and  14th  ver.se. 

"  St.  Paul  says  in  his  epi.stle :  '  Wherefore  he  saith.  Awake 
thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Chri.st  shall 
give  thee  light.' 

"  My  dear  brother,  I  do  not  know  or  plainly  understand 
about  sleeping,  but  I  will  tell  yon  what  I  have  been  saying  to 
my  Indian  brethren.  I  suppose  Paul  means  this  :  W^io  know 
nothing  about  religion  of  Jesus  Christ — who  do  not  care  to 
pray  to  God — who  do  not  care  to  live  to  God — who  do  not 
want  to  hear  the  Word  of  God.  I  suppo.se  in  that  time  all 
mankind  they  were  asleep  in  their  sins — know  nothing  about 
their  Saviour — know  nothing  about  salvation  of  their  souls. 
So  St.  Paul  he  called  them  dead  men.  When  a  man  .sleeps  in 
the  night  he  does  nothing,  nor  u.seful,  nor  thinking :  he  makes 
nothing — he  is  like  dead  man.  And  not  only  that.  I  will  tell 
you  other  things — Indians  worshipping  dead  gods—  that  is,  I 
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mean,  tlie  iinni^es.  You  know  iiiin^'cH  cannot  save  houIh — thoHO 
aiv  (lead  in  tlioir  sin.s,  lu'cauHc  tlu-y  arc  in  darkncHH.  T  su])poso 
St.  Faiil  taki-  out  From  Lsaiali.  in  the  !i(itli  cliu[)t('i-.  in  tlio  I'Jtli 
verse:  '  Thy  dead  men  sliall  livo,  tof^ctlit-r  with  uiy  dead  hody 
shall  they  arise.  Awake  and  sin^',  ye  that  dwell  in  dust.*  And 
in  another  place,  in  Lsaiali,  00th  chapter,  in  the  Ist  verse  and 
3rd  verse :  '  Ari.se,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  j^lory  of 
the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.  And  the  (Jentiles  shall  come  to 
thy  liffht,  and  kini^s  to  the  l)ri<j^htne,ss  of  thy  risinj,',' 

"  Now,  Isaiah  his  word  is  fulfilled.  Look  to  the  Oentiles ; 
how  many  now  i;et  enli<;htened  in  their  minds  !  I  suppose 
great  many  luunlred  f  iiousandnow  enlightened.  My  text  says, 
'  Awake  thou  that  sleepest,  ai'ise  from  the  dead,  Christ  shall 
give  thee  light.'  I  .suppose  St.  Paul  meaning  a  light,  the(iospel,, 
shall  ari.se  like  the  sun.  When  the  sun  rises  little,  and  Ix'gin 
light  little,  so  poojile  awake  up  and  begin  work  ;  so  the  Chris- 
tian people  worshipping  true  God,  no  matter  where,  or  in  the 
sea,  or  on  the  islands,  or  in  the  lakes,  or  in  tlu'  woods.  Let  us 
think  of  our  Anjerica.  I  suppose  about  four  hundred  years  ago 
no  Go.spel  in  America,  nothing  but  wooden  gods.  And  now  the 
sun  begin  arise  here,  too.  Thank  God  that  He  .sent  the  Go.spel 
here  in  the  America !  My  brethren  and  si-sters,  let  us  think 
about  ten  years  ago  we  were  all  asleep  in  sins,  but  the  good 
Lord  He  had  blew  with  His  Gospel  in  our  ears,  so  we  awake 
up ;  thank  God.  My  brothers  and  sister.s,  let  us  love  Jesus 
Chri.st,  because  He  done  great  deal  for  us :  and  He  sent  us 
ministers  and  teachers  and  books  for  our  children.  Sun  begin 
arise  here  in  America  :  so  the  Indians  now  begin  awake  from 
the  dead.  I  hope  the  sun  will  arise  higher  and  higher  eveiy 
year  ;  yes,  does  some  now.  Look  to  the  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
light  begin  ai'ise  there ;  seven  hundred  and  twenty  people 
get  religion  there  this  winter.  Thanks  unto  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  now  the  light  shine  upon  them.  Not  only  there,  look 
to  the  Lake  St.  Clair  Indians,  begin  .Twake  there,  too ;  light 
shine  upon  them,  now  they  worshipping  true  God.  And  let  us 
think  other  places,  in  Asia  and  Africa,  etc.,  I  hope  darkness  will 
go  still  under  and  under.     I  hope  our  world  will  be  a  light  more 
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and  more  every  year ;  that  is,  I  mean  the  Gospel  v,ill  go  hir 
off  in  the  wilderness.  Thank  (Jod  what  the  good  white  people 
<lone  here  iii  America.  I  hope  they  will  .sond  still  the  Gos[)ol 
far  off  in  the  wood.  Thii.nk  (Jod  what  they  done  here  all,  that 
is  among  the  Indians,  now  awaking  from  slecjiing  in  their  sins. 

"  My  brothers  and  sisters — Is  any  of  as  liere — are  we  sleep  yvt 
in  sin,  not  to  think  about  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Oh  !  if  wi; 
are,  we  are  danger  to  go  into  hell.  We  do  not  know  when  our 
death  would  come  upon  us.  Death  will  not  say  to  us,  '  Now,  I 
come  ;  be  reaily,  now.'  Death  will  not  v/ait  for  us.  My  broth  -rs 
and  sisters,  now  is  the  time  to  be  prepared  to  go  into  heaven. 
Let  us  connnence  now  to  seek  for  religion  in  our  hearts,  that 
we  may  prepare  to  mert  oui-  CJod. 

"  And  I  told  my  brethren  and  sisters  this — When  any  man 
awake  early  in  the  mor?Mng,  and  then  before  noon  he  begin 
want  to  sleep  again  :  ai'd  be  sleep  by  and  l)y,  and  so  with  the 
backslider.  But  let  ..s  try  that  we  may  not  sleep  again  but 
work  all  day  long:  tliat  is.  I  mean  man  to  be  Christian  all  day 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  And  we  must  be  like  bees ;  they  all  work 
in  the  sunnner  time  all  day  long  for  their  provisions.  They 
know  the  winter  coming  in  the  six  months,  so  they  all  work  for 
their  victual.s.  li  they  do  not  work  they  shall  surely  die;  and 
so  with  us  all,  if  v.e  do  not  work  for  that  great  provision  from 
heaven  for  our  souls.  We  must  work  long  as  we  live.  Let 
us  think  one  thing  more.  In  Proverbs,  in  (ith  chapter  and  in 
th«  (ith  verse  :  '  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard  ;  consider  her  ways, 
and  ])e  wise.'  Thev  nil  work  in  the  sunnner  tinu^  for  makitiii' 
ant  hills.  If,  then,  enemies  come  to  them,  they  will  go  in  the 
ant  hill,  so  the  enemy  will  not  destroy  them.  And  so,  all  good 
Christians,  and  watch  and  pray.  When  Christian  man  liis 
enemy  come  near  in  his  heart,  he  cry  out  for  help  from  G(x\. 
Brothers  and  sisters,  we  ought  to  be  wiser  than  they  are, 
because  ant  they  very  small.  But  we  are  larger  tJian  they  are, 
as  much  as  moose,  he  ingger  than  man.  Devil  he  watch  for  u.s. 
Bretii.  m  and  si.stei's,  be  wise,  Devil  he  watch  for  us,  "  ist  as 
wo'*^  he  try  catch  deer.  We  nuist  watch  and  not  sleep.  I)«ier 
never  does  sleep,  always  watch  foi  fear  of  enemy ;  deer  d  >  not 
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like  to  be  killed.  We  ou^'ht  to  he  more  curefiil  for  our  souls, 
because  devil  want  to  (h  stroy  our  souls.  Animal  bad  no  soul ; 
but  animal  wiser  tban  man.  But,  I  tbink  man  ouj^bt  to  be 
wiser  tban  animal,  because  man  bas  soul.  Bretbren  and  sisters, 
let  us  be  wise.  If  we  do  not  be  faitbful  to  servin*^'  G(jd,  we  sball 
be  lost  foi"  ever  and  e\er.  One  tbin;r  more  I  want  t(j  mention  to 
you,  tbat  is  about  s(|uirrel.  S(}uirrel  do  not  like  to  be  suffer  in  tbe 
winter  time.  S((uirrel  knows  winter  come  by  and  by;  so  in  tbe 
fall  work  all  tbe  time ;  ijet  acorns  out  (jf  tbe  trees,  and  carry 
into  tbe  lioUow  lo<i;s  for  winter.  And  all  tbe  <^ood  people,  tbey 
know  Jesus  Cbrist  come  by  and  by,  so  Cbristians  tbey  pray 
every  day.  As  scjuirrel  do  carry  acorns  into  tbe  bollow  logs,  so 
the  good  man  be  want  to  get  great  deal  religion  in  bis  beart,  so 
bis  soul  might  be  saved.  Look  to  the  wild  geese,  while  they 
feeding,  one  always  watch  for  fear  the  enemies  will  catch  th(Mn  : 
wild  geese  do  not  like  to  be  killed.  I  think  man  ought  to  be 
wiser  than  tbey  are.  We  nuist  watch  and  pray  every  day, 
because  devil  want  to  kill  our  souls  every  day. 

"  But  let  us  love  God's  connnandments.  God  can  save  oar 
souls,  if  we  only  trust  in  Him.  (Jod  done  great  deal  for  us ; 
that  is.  He  give  us  His  only  Son  Jesus  C.'luMst,  and  He  died  for 
us  that  our  souls  might  be  saved.  Brethren  and  sisters,  I  hope 
we  sball  see  Jesus  by-and-bye,  if  only  we  keep  His  connnand- 
ments.    This  is  all  i  sfiy  to  you." 

MIKASTO. 

In  an  old  log  churcl\  In  the  summer  of  I08O,  in  the  frontier 
town  of  Macleod,  tjiere  sat  a  strange  com])any  of  red  men, 
belonii'ini!'  *o  tlie  tribe  of  Blood  In<lians,  unto  whom  I  was 
trying  to  e.xplain  the  Hi\st  principles  of  Christianity,  l)y  the 
nelp  of  my  friend  and  interpretei",  Jerry  Potts.  Every  avail- 
able spot  was  taken  by  Indians,  some  on  seats,  but  the  majority 
sfpiatted  on  Hie  floor.  Unto  them  ii  seemed  to  be  a  council 
held  for  the  purpose  of  learning  something  about  ()nni(|katos, 
the  "  Great  Sun,"  and  Apistotokio,  the  "Creator."  Drawing  theii* 
blankets  around  them  the  pipes  were  lighted,  and,  amid  clouds 
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of  smoke,  I  talked  to  tliem  about  rei.-oion.  There  were  several 
notable  chiefs  in  the  i^roup,  but  the  nnst  prominent  for  intel- 
liijence  and  oencral  ability  was  Mikastc  At  the  close  of  the 
short  service  he  shook  hands  vvitli  me  cand  said,  "  I  am  pleased 
to  hear  what  you  have  b^'n  telling  us,  and  I  wish  you  to  teaeli 
my  people  more  about  these  things."  Mikasto,  or  Red  Crow, 
is  the  head  chief  of  the  Blood  Indians,  and  as  a  native  states- 
man has  stood  next  in  rank  in  the  Blackfoot  Confederacy  to 
the  famous  chief,  Crowfoot.  He  is  tall  and  thin,  an  aquiline 
nose,  small,  piercing  eyes,  a  face  beaming  with  intelligence,  ami 
of  a  mild  disposition.  His  cjuiefc  demeanor  gives  no  evidence 
of  his  warlike  qualities  Yet  .he  was,  in  the  old  buft'alo  days, 
one  of  the  bravest  w  vi-riurs  that  lived  upon  the  ])lains.  I  have 
listened  to  him  at  the  sun  dance  eloijuently  relate  his  military 
adventures  and  successes;  and  as  he  narrateil  his  tales  of 
personal  valor,  the  people,  old  and  yoiing.  cheered  lou<lly,  and 
admired  the  prowess  of  their  chief.  He  is  the  hero  of  many 
battles.  As  he  walks  thi-ough  the  canq),  arrayi'd  in  his  stat<- 
liness  and  adored  by  his  followers,  he  bears  in  his  attitude  the 
marks  of  a  man  of  peace  who  loves  his  people,  and  is  ever 
studious  of  their  welfare.  Sitting  in  his  spacious  lodge  with 
the  minor  chiefs,  he  discourses  about  the  necessities  of  his 
tribe,  lays  plans  for  theii"  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life, 
instructs  them  how  to  maintain  their  laws  and  keep  inviolate 
the  morality  of  the  natives.  In  the  old  days  1  have  often 
gazed  in  astonishment  at  the  record  of  his  brave  deeds  in  the 
picture  writing  on  his  lodge.  It  was  the  largest  bufi'alo-skin 
lodge  in  the  camp,  and  I  have  counted  tlunii  when  gi'ouped 
together  to  the  numtter  of  nearly  three  Innidred.  The  sealjt- 
locks  wei'e  fastened  u])on  it,  and  the  writing  in  \arious  colors 
ran  around  it,  which  detailed  the  history  of  his  life. 

The  head  chief's  lodge  always  occupied  its  own  special  place 
in  the  cam]),  according  to  the  custom  of  the  natives.  Mikasto 
is  a  man  of  intellect,  keen  and  critical,  without  any  of  the 
cunning  of  the  low  .savages.  His  sen.se  of  iionor  prevents  him 
from  doing  a  mean  act.  I  have  never  heard  of  ji  sii'i;!  •lo'^ion 
unworthy  of    tlie  dignity   of  a  statesman,  wlu-  a.spii'es   .     be 
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an  extimple  of  probity  to  liis  followers,  and  I  never  expect 
to  hear  anythinj^  detracting  from  the  noble  character  of  the 
man.  He  is  essentially  a  leader  of  men.  Not  by  force  of  arms, 
nor  even  through  the  influence  of  his  position,  does  he  rule, 
although  ^-.is  official  dignity  is  a  strong  factor  in  maintaining 
his  povjr  over  men;  but  it  is  his  striking  personality  which 
enabl'.  s  him  to  command  implicit  obedient  e  to  the  customs  and 
laws  of  the  tribe.  During  my  residence  a.nong  the  Indians,  one 
of  the  most  influential  of  the  minor  chiefs  was  work'ng  secretly 
to  undermine  the  influence  of  Mikasto,  and  had  been  successful 
in  gathering  some  of  the  people  under  his  leadership,  evidently 
with  the  intention  of  arousing  the  war-like  elements  of  the 
tribe  and  getting  them  to  go  on  the  warpath,  dissatisfied 
with  the  peace  policy  of  the  head  chief.  Mikasto  remained 
silent  until  the  Indians  began  to  move  their  lodges  to  another 
place  on  the  prairie,  under  the  direction  of  the  factious  chief, 
and  then  the  peaceful  ruler  of  his  people  (piietly  weat  among 
them,  and  addressed  a  few  words  of  authority  and  wistlom,  and 
the  faction  was  at  an  end.  Such  is  the  implicit  faith  the 
natives  have  in  his  good  judgment  and  anxiety  for  their  wel- 
fare that  they  gladly  obey  his  most  authoritative  commands. 
n.\y  influence  is  no  less  among  the  white  people  who  liave 
l.:v  Ded  to  trust  him,  assured  that  he  has  always  been  friendly 
?■:  ?'>eir  interests  whilst  guarding  the  rights  of  his  own  tribe. 
l\  i.-i  to  his  friendship,  intelligence,  and  good  government  that 
V  e  .ire  indcl)ted  for  the  peaceful  relatif<i;s  which  have  existed 
for  many  years  between  the  white  and  red  races  in  ohe  west. 
Situated,  as  the  Blood  Indians  are,  within  a  few  ).iiles  of  the 
international  boundary  line,  with  a  large  nunibtr  of  their  con- 
freres, the  Blackfeet  and  South  Piegans  in  American  territory, 
in  close  proximity,  it  is  wto-thy  of  note  that  few  causes  of 
grievance  ha\o  arisen  among  the  white  people  on  account  of 
Indian  depredations.  It  is  impossible  for  any  counnunity, 
wnice  or  red,  comprising  more  than  two  thousand  souls,  in 
touch  with  three  or  four  thousands  of  their  own  people,  and 
surrounded  by  an  aggr 


cssive  nation  of  different  customs,  lan- 


guage, traditions,  nuxle  of  living,  and  tastes,  to  be  without  some 
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low-bred,  itUi',  and  dis.satistied  spirits,  especially  when  there  are 
dwelling  in  the  vicinity  some  persons  who  live  a  kind  of  inter- 
mediate life,  with  loose  morals  and  no  ambition.  There  aie 
always  to  be  found  on  Reserves,  and  in  the  settlements  close  to 
these  Reserves,  men  who  delij^ht  in  contention,  parasites  of 
(society,  \vho  ai'e  determined  to  live  at  the  expense  of  othei' 
people,  and  W'  >  ;ire  ever  ready  to  .stir  up  a  faction  favorable 
to  their  own  iuc^  These  are  (generally  the  cause  of  iiouble, 

promoters  of  Indi.i       .'ari's,  aiid  liej^etters  of  .strife. 

There  have  been  at  times  small  parties  en<;a<;ed  in  horse- 
stealing and  cattle  killing,  but  that  there  have  not  been  more 
has  been  due  to  the  inHuence  of  Mikasto.  Although  he  has 
great  powei-  among  his  ])eople,  he  cannot  induce  morality  in 
every  person,  and  the  low  types  of  humanity  among  the  rcil 
and  white  [)eople  are  beyond  his  control.  He  is  highly 
respecte<l  by  the  white  jjeople  in  tlie  west,  as  a  man  of  ability, 
graceful  in  his  bearing,  wise  and  Hrm  in  g(jvernment,  and 
ju'iicious  in  all  his  dealings. 

Mika.sto  is  a  man  of  peace,  a  'I  this  is  seen  not  only  in  his 
mode  of  govei'uing,  but  in  his  personal  manner,  and  even  in  the 
words  which  he  vi.ses  in  conversation.  When  the  treaty  was 
mjide  with  the  (Jovernment  at  Blackfo(;t  Cro.ssing,  the  minor 
chiefs  of  the  Bloods  woidd  not  do  anythivig,  or  discuss  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  till  Mikasto  arriverl.  I'^pon  !ns  arrival,  the 
commissioners  explained  to  him  the  text  of  the  treaty,  and, 
after  a  short  time  for  deliberaticni,  he  addres.sed  them  in  a  few 
kind  words  and  gave  liis  assent.  When  a  news])aper  re])orter 
\  isited  the  Reserve  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  Mikasto 
told  him  that  his  people  were  .satisfied  with  their  treatment  by 
the  Covernment,  and  had  no  grievances;  that  they  wanted  to 
settle  down  on  their  Reserve  and  be  (juiet,  the  Uoverniuent 
helping  them  with  implements  to  farm  with,  and  supplying 
them  with  rations;  that  they  ha<l  ti'ouble  enough  many  years 
am)  righting  their  enendes.'but  were  ncjw  tired  of  tit:htin<r,  ami 
wished  to  live  in  peace;  that  they  wanted  to  live  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  white  people,  and  to  treat  each  other  well  ;  that 
hi'  was  .satisfied   with   his  Reserve,  as  he  was   born  and  had 
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always  lived  in  that  part  of  the  covnitry  ;  that  he  had  never 
had  a  cross  word  witli  the  wliite  people  since  they  came  to  his 
country,  and  they  had  always  kept  their  promises  with  him ; 
that  some  people  were  always  looking  for  trouble  and  bad 
news,  but  he  always  tried  to  treat  people  well,  never  looked 
for  any  trouble,  and  always  expected  good  news.  When  a 
Cree  Indian  came  to  the  camp,  although  he  was  a  relative  of 
one  of  the  Blood  Indian  minor  chiefs,  Mikasto  gave  him  notice 
to  leave,  and  he  had  (juietly  to  depart. 

The  animosity  toward  the  Crees  and  Red  River  half-breeds 
still  remains  among  the  Bloods,  and  this  was  seen  during  the 
Rebellion,  when  they  wanted  to  be  allowed  to  iro  on  the  war- 
path against  the  Crees.  They  manifested  pleasure  when  they 
heard  that  some  of  the  Crees  had  lieen  hanged  at  Battleford, 
and  that  Riel  had  been  taken  and  was  executed.  When 
Mikasto  visited  Ontario  he  was  delighted  with  the  civilization 
of  the  white  man  and  the  manner  in  wliich  he  was  treated. 
He  was  very  observant,  and  tjuietly  studied  the  ways  of  the 
pale-face,  the  evidences  of  power  as  seen  in  the  buildings  and 
the  wealth  of  the  cities.  He  visited  Stoney  Mountain  and  saw 
the  tame  buffalo,  and  when  he  learned  that  this  was  one  of  the 
evidences  of  the  civilizing  power  of  the  white  man,  he  said 
that  if  civilization  could  domesticate  the  buffalo,  it  was  a  lesson 
to  them  which  they  would  not  soon  forget.  He  is  a  man  of 
few  words,  but  when  he  sjieaks,  everyone  li.stens  intently,  .as 
he  indulges  in  no  mean  epithets,  foolish  je.sting,  or  idle  gossip. 
Reserved  in  speech,  his  language  is  cluvste,  and  the  burden  of 
his  address.'s  is  the  welfare  of  his  people.  Even  the  connuon 
talk  of  the  lodge  is  weighted  with  wisdom  when  he  is  present. 
In  the  council  he  presides  with  dignity,  allowing  the  chiefs  full 
liberty  in  discussing  tribal  affairs,  and  showing  his  mature 
judgment  in  settling  difficulties  In  a  few  words  he  sheds 
light  on  (juestions  affecting  the  camp.  As  a  firm  adniiiustrator 
(<f  law  he  has  won  the  admiration  of  his  people.  It  matters  not 
who  breaks  the  native  laws,  punishment  must  be  inflicted,  and 
the  chief  has  been  disgraced  l)efore  his  people  when  he  followed 
not   the   native   code.     The  humblest  member  of  the  tribe  can 
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appeal  to  him  when  his  rights  have  been  invaded,  and  justice 
will  be  given  ;  and  the  greatest  of  the  minor  chiefs  must  submit 
to  be  degraded  when  he  has  done  wrong.  His  style  of  cn-atory 
is  pleasing  and  in  striking  contrast  with  the  perpetual  harangue 
of  the  average  orator  of  the  Indian  camps.  The  war  chief 
loudly  declaims  and  seeks  to  arouse  the  passions  of  the  warriors, 
but  Mikasto  addresses  his  people  in  elo(iuent  phrases  and  gentle 
words,  delivered  in  a  more  subdued  tone  than  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  hear  in  native  assemblies.  With  convincing  argu- 
ments, clothed  in  the  language  of  Nature,  he  leads  his  people  to 
the  lieart  of  his  subject  and  sways  their  will  to  his  liking,  until 
they  cordially  give  their  assent.  The  youthful  warrior  talks 
in  a  louder  and  more  boastful  strain  at  the  sun  dance  of  his 
prowess,  than  Mikasto,  tlie  hero  of  many  battles  ;  but  there  is 
no  one  more  loudly  applauded  and  more  miiversally  esteemed 
than  this  man  of  gentle  speech,  unassuming  manners,  and 
natural  goodness  of  heart. 

When  he  learned  that  I  was  going  to  cease  my  labors  among 
the  Indians  he  came  to  see  me,  und  for  a  long  time  we  sat 
togetlier,  talking  about  the  old  days  and  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place.  We  had  been  close  friends  f()r  nine  years,  and  had 
not  only  learned  to  respect,  but  to  love  each  ether.  My 
heart  was  sad  at  parting  with  him,  and  I  could  I  irdly  believe 
it  possible  to  become  so  strongly  attached  to  a  savage  of  the 
plains.  I  had  cared  for  him  wlieu  he  was  sick,  and  freciueiith' 
visited  him  in  his  home.  Ht'  assui'i'd  me  during  the  Rebellion 
that  I  had  nothing  to  fear,  that  if  any  trouble  came  my  family 
would  be  safe.  He  had  taught  me  some  things  relating  to  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  I  had  striven  to  instil 
the  principles  of  Christianity  into  his  mind,  and  to  aid  ami 
encourage  him  in  helping  to  lea<l  his  people  to  a(l()i)t  civilized 
habits  and  become  self-supporting.  We  ])arted  in  sorrow,  and 
with  words  of  peace  and  good  wishes  for  each  other's  welfare. 
I  watched  him  tpiietly  ride  away  from  my  home,  and  I  grieved 
that  the  man  I  loved  shouh.  in  all  likelih(jod,  be  seen  no  more 
by  me.  Mikasto  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  red  man  of  the  west 
— a  faithful  friend  and  ally;  and  in  these  <lays  when  men  judg*^ 
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the  Indians  from  tlio  .standpoint  of  our  civilization,  and  po8Hes.s 
not  the  knowledtre  of  native  culture,  i<^nor,':Mt  of  the  beauties  of 
lanifuage,  customs  and  folk  lore,  and  consecjuently  are  unable  to 
mider.stand,  much  le.ss  know,  what  an  ideal  native  is.  It  is  well 
that  we  should  have  some  nativt;  heroes  who,  in  the  possession  of 
those  (jualities  which  constitute  true  manhood,  can  show  us 
that  they  are  not  inferior  as  men  to  many  members  of  the  white 
race,  blest  with  all  the  advantages  of  education  and  civilization. 
The  head  chief  of  the  Blood  Indians  still  dwells  in  peace  amonc^ 
his  people,  and  lono;  may  his  life  be,  that  he  may  teach  a  lesson 
to  those  who  believe  that  no  wod  thin"-  can  come  out  of  an 
Indian  camp.  A  native  statesman  he  has  always  been  in  the 
days  of  manhood,  and  in  these  trying  years  for  his  people,  when 
they  are  in  a  transition  state,  it  will  test  his  powers  to  save 
them  from  destruction,  and  lead  them  toward  a  noble  life. 
May  he  reign  in  peace,  and  spend  many  years  on  earth — a 
wise  lawgiver,  teacher  and  friend  of  hi;^  race. 
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SACRED    NUMBERS. 

THERE  is  a  mystic  charm  in  numbers.  Odd  numbers, 
especially,  seem  to  have  acted  powerfully  on  the  human 
mind,  throiigh  observing  their  association  in  natural  science 
and  religion,  and  lience  there  was  thrown  arounil  them  a 
peculiar  sanctity  essentially  their  own.  The  untauglit  mind 
coiild  not  tail  to  be  impressed  with  the  fre([uent  recurrence  of 
certain  numbers.  The  sexes  of  plants  and  animals  suggest 
duality,  the  points  of  the  compass  and  the  limbs  of  mammals 
give  us  four,  and  the  tingei's  of  the  hand  five,  In  the  ancient 
religions,  especially  the  Jewish,  three  and  seven  were 
sacred  numbers,  which  exercised  a  strong  influence  on  the 
minds  of  the  worshippers.  The  Pythagoreans  developed  this 
spiritual  arithmetic  in  their  mystic  symbolism  of  numbers  ;  the 
four  of  space,  the  seven  of  intelligence,  the  eight  of  love,  and 
the  ten  of  the  universe.  There  is  a  .significant  law  in  relation 
to  numbeis  in  the  Bible,  which  is  applicable  generally,  but  not 
universally  followed,  that  the  first  mention  of  a  place,  person, 
or  number,  determines  its  relation  to  Scripture  teaching 
and  history.  The  tnilucky  number  thirteen  is  always 
linked  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  with  rebellion.  The 
adversaries  of  God,  arid  names  of  Satan,  are  ninnerically 
e(|uivalents  of  thirteen  or  its  multiples.  In  every  list  of  the 
apostles  the  name  of  Judas  is  placed  last,  and,  including  Christ, 
he  became  the  thirteenth  member  of  the  apostolic  band.  In 
the  full  list  of  the  triV)es  given  in  the  Old  Testament,  including 
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Joseph's  double  tribe,  which  was  Benjamin  and  Manasseh,  the 
thirteenth  tribal  division  mentioned  is  Levi,  and  this  is  con- 
nected with  a  revolt.  The  influence  of  number  is  seen  and  felt 
in  the  laws  of  mechanism,  and  in  astronomy  and  chemistry. 

The  movements  of  the  solar  system  are  as  regular  as  those 
of  a  railway  organization  in  relation  to  time.  Nature  is  a 
mechanical  faetoiy  and  chemical  laboratory  in  which  every 
compound  substance  is  found  to  be  based  on  arithmetical  laws, 
and  every  vibration  of  light  or  air  is  determined  on  length 
an<l  duration  with  a  detiniteness  which  cannot  be  surpassed. 
The  force  of  gravitation,  the  laws  of  planetary  motion,  the 
principles  of  crystallography,  the  classification  of  botany,  the 
decorative  coverings  of  animals,  the  plumage  of  birds,  the  com- 
pound eyes  of  bees  and  dragon-flies,  and  the  synunetrical  work 
of  ants  and  spiders  are  all  based  on  luunbers.* 

The  natives  of  our  forests,  lakes  and  prairies,  children  of 
natun',  ever  obsi'rvant  in  theii-  wanderings,  were  unconscious 
students,  rea<ling  the  pages  of  the  books  which  lay  open  all 
around  them,  and,  by  reason  of  their  nomadic  life,  they  became 
subjects  of  a  native  culture  essentially  their  own,  ncjt  under- 
stood by  tlu'  white  race,  yet  nevertheless  true.  I  was,  indeed, 
surprised  when,  through  conversation  with  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribes  of  the  Canadian  North-West,  I  learned  that 
they  understood  the  sex  of  jilants,  the  habits  of  the  birds  and 
animals,  nnd  some  of  the  principles  of  astronomy.  The  keen 
powei's  of  observation  developed  by  the  natives  enabled  them 
to  grasp  the  truth  of  propoi'tion  in  nature:  and  emphasis  was 
laid  on  certain  ever-recurring  numbers,  or  nundjers  which  were 
associated  with  tlieir  religion,  and  therefon^  became  sacred. 
TIk'  nund)er  forty,  tln-ough  its  iclation  to  the  sacred  number 
four,  becann'  in  a  .sense  itself  sacred.  Forty  "  was  taken  as  a 
limit  to  the  sacred  dances  of  some  Indian  tribes,  and  by  others 
as  the  highest  innnber  of  chants  to  be   employed  in  exorci.sing 


•  Dr.  White's  "  Number  in  Nature,"  page  22.  President  Thomas  Hill's 
"(Jeoinetry  and  Faith,"  pages  15-19.  F.  W.  Grant's  "The  Numerical 
Bible."  "  Britannica  Encyclopa'dia,"  Vol.  XV.,  page  202.  Dr.  Bullinger, 
in  HamiUtic  Ecvicir,  Vol.  XXVIII.,  page  251. 
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diHoascs.  Conscciucntly,  it  cuuh'  to  be  fixed  as  a  limit  in 
cxoicisfs  ol'  preparation  or  puritication.  The  ieiuales  of  the 
Orinoco  tribes  fasted  forty  days  before  niarria<;e,  and  those 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  were  held  unclean  the  same  lenifth  of 
time  after  chiM-birth  :  such  was  the  term  of  the  Prince  of 
Tezcuco's  fast,  when  he  wished  an  heir  to  his  throne  :  and  such 
the  number  of  days  the  Mandans  supposed  it  recjuired  to  wash 
clean  the  world  at  the  (leluj;e."  * 

Nineteen  was  a  sacred  nundx'i'  amoiiij  the  ])ruids,  who  had 
Home  thini^s  in  connuon  with  the  Indians  of  the  American 
continent,  as  sky  worship  and  stone  structures.  Stonhenj^e 
exhibits  features  of  the  sun  worship  of  the  earliest  Indian 
tribes.  It  is  a  synd)()lie  structure,  a  motnniient  of  the  Stone 
Ai^e,  erected  for  sepulchral  purposes.  It  belongs  to  two  different 
periods — the  iinier  circle  of  stones  to  the  Stone  Aj^e,  and  the 
outer  circle  to  the  Bronze  Am- — the  stones  of  which  were  brought 
from  Wales.  The  outer  circle  consists,  when  entire,  of  sixty 
stones;  the  lesser  circle,  of  forty  smaller  stones;  the  inner  cell, 
of  ten  stones,  in  pairs,  with  imposts  ;  and,  within  these,  nine- 
teen still  smaller  stones.  'i'he  niniibei*  of  stones,  sixty,  was 
synd)olic  of  the  cycle;  and  the  lunnber  of  smaller  stones, 
nineteen,  was  also  syndjolic.  The  whole  structure  was  devoted 
to  sun  worship. 

Dr.  Peet  says  of  the  remarkable  lunnbers,  100,  GO,  30,  con- 
stantly lecm-rini;',  that  they  miavoidably  brin<;  to  our  recollection 
the  <ijreat  pei'iods  of  astronomy — the  century,  the  sothic  cycle: 
tlie  thirty  years,  oi'  thiily  days  ;  and  the  twelve  siifus  of  the 
zodiac.  These,  and  similar  circular  monuments,  especially 
those  made  of  colunuial  stones,  were  made  either  as  representinij 
the  disc  of  the  sun,  or  the  sun's  revoluti(jn  throu»;h  the  twelve 
siifus  of  the  zodiac."f* 

Seven  is  <;enera]|y  re<4ar(led  as  the  sacred  nund)ei'  of  the 
white  man.     From  its  freijuent  recurrence  in  the  Bible  and  the 

*  Cntlia's  "  Letters  and  Notes,"  VoL  I.,  Letter  22.  L.  A.  Hontan's 
"  Memoires,"  Vol.  II.,  paye  151.  Gumilla's  "History  del  Orinoco,"  page 
15!>  ;  noted  by  Brinton,  in  "  Myths  of  the  New  World,"  page  97. 

+  "American  Antiquarian,"  VoL  X.,  pages  138-142  ;  Vol.  XVI.,  page 
229. 
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ivliition  of  the  civilization  of  the  white  race  to  tlic  doctrinoHand 
(Uitios  of  JudaiHia  and  Christianity,  it  has  become  associated 
with  the  white  man  as  if  it  were  essentially  his  own  ;  bnt  it  is  a 
I'jictor  belontjini;  to  these  relij^ion.s,  and  not  to  any  race.  The 
Mosaic  code  was  based  on  a  septenary  system.  The  Lord  blessed 
tlut  seventh  day  an<l  sanctified  it.  The  seventh  month  of  Tizii, 
when  the  jjreat  Day  of  Atcmement  occurred,  was  hallowed.  The 
sevt'nth  year  was  the  year  of  release  from  del)ts  and  slavery, 
and  the  completed  s(|uare  of  each  seventh  year  led  to  the  fiftieth 
year,  or  the  Year  of  Jubilee.  Theiv  were  seven  persons  in  the 
ark  with  Noah  ;  and  in  some  of  the  early  Indian  myths  of  the 
Hood,  exactly  .seven  persons  were  .saved.  The  influence  of 
Habeanism  upon  the  Chaldeans  found  expres,sion  in  part  in  the 
.sacred  nund)er  seven.  This  sky  worship  was  the  oldest  form  of 
natui'e  W(jrship,  which  was  embodied  in  a  measure  in  the  Chal- 
dean temples,  Constructed,  as  they  were,  accordinj^'  to  the  plan  of 
the  stars,  and  in  the  Tower  of  Babel.  The  divisions  of  the 
earth  were  arran^jed  accoi'dint^-  to  the  <^eoi>;raphy  of  the  heavens, 
and  the  temple  was  Imilt  in  terraces,  each  terrace  sacred  to  a 
planet  or  star,  and  the  upper  shi'ine  .sacred  to  the  sun.  The 
tower  of  Babel  wa.s  called  the  Temple  of  the  .seven  lij^hts,  or  the 
Celestial  Earth,  which  endiodied  the  astronomical  kin(»'doms  of 
anti(|uity.*  The  .seven  lii^hts  were  the  .seven  .stars  of  the  ureat 
dipper,  or  the  seven  planetary  bodies,  seven  stagvs  colored  to 
represent  the  seven  planets.  This  was  believed  to  be  an  exact 
imitation  of  the  sacred  mountain,  which  rises  in  terraces,  till 
the  sunnnit  reaches  the  heavens,  and  upon  the  sunmiit  was  a 
.sanctuary  or  .shrine  to  the  sun.  Amonii'  the  Cherokee  Indi:'is 
.seven  is  a  sacred  nund)er  in  their  ritual  and  mytholojiy,  but  \ui> 
no  connection  with  their  present  calendar  .system,  except  as  it 
is  borrowed  from  the  white  race.  Their  medicine  men  .suppose 
a  sick  person  can  be  cured  in  .seven  nijihts.  The  Cherokee 
shaman,  who  wishes  to  destroy  the  life  of  another,  conceals  him- 
.self  on  the  trail  where  the  doomed  man  will  pass,  and  .secretly 

MVliite's  "Number  in  Nature,"  pages  23-27.  Brintoii's  "Myths  of 
tlie  New  W(nk],"  pages  218,  24.'{.  Prescotf.s  "  CoiKjuest  of  Peru,"  Vol.  I., 
p.ige  88. 
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lollows  him  until  tic  spits  upon  the  ^rionud.  The  shaniun 
collects  upon  the  end  of  u  stick  a  little  ol"  the  dust  containiiii,' 
the  spittle  of  his  victim,  which  tfives  him  power  over  the  man. 
Ho  puts  the  moistened  clay  into  ii  tuhe  consisting;  of  a  Joint  of 
the  wild  parsnip,  seven  earthworms  V)eaten  into  a  paste,  and 
some  splinters  of  a  tree  struck  by  li^htninjj.  Goini;  into  the 
forest  he  seeks  a  tree  which  has  been  struck  by  lit^htninj;,  and 
di<f<;intf  a  hole  at  its  base,  deposits  a  larije  yellow  stone  slab. 
He  puts  the  tube,  with  seven  ycdlow  pebbles  into  the  holes,  tills 
in  the  earth,  and  builds  a  tire  oxer  the  spot  to  destroy  all  traces 
of  his  work.  The  shaman  and  tlie  man  who  has  employed  him 
fast  until  the  completion  of  the  ceiemony.  If  the  ceremony  is 
successful  the  doomed  man  feels  the  inHuence.and  within  seven 
days  he  dies ;  but  if  it  is  a  failure,  it  is  believed  that  he  has 
discovered  the  plot,  and  is  employin;;  counter  charms,  liy  the  help 
of  another  shaman,  to  save  himself. 

The  shaman  and  his  employer  then  retire  to  a  lonely  spot  in 
the  mountains — in  the  vicinitv  of  a  small  stream — and  befjin  a 
new  series  of  conjurations.  A  temporary  bai-k  shelter  is  made, 
and  the  shaman  and  his  employer  <fo  down  to  the  water,  the 
shaman  takini;  witli  him  a  piece  of  white  cloth  and  a  piece 
of  black,  together  with  seven  ivd,  and  seven  black  beads.  The 
shaman  selects  a  bend  in  the  river  where  his  client  can  look 
toward  the  east  while  facing  uj)  stream,  and  he  stands  on  the 
l)ank  while  his  client  goes  into  tlie  stream,  having  his  eyes  fixeil 
on  the  water,  and  his  back  to  the  shaman.  The  shaman  lavs 
the  cloth  on  the  ground,  ])laces  the  red  beads  on  the  white 
cloth,  and  the  black  beads  on  the  black  cloth,  and  tlu'U  takes  a 
red  l)ead  between  the  fint-er  and  thumb  of  his  rii^ht  hand,  which 
represents  his  client :  and  a  black  ln'ad,  representing  the  doomed 
man,  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  his  left  hand.  Turning 
toward  the  east,  and  holding  up  the  bead  in  his  right  hand,  he 
addresses  it  as  the  red  bead,  invoking  blessings  upon  his  client; 
and,  addressing  the  black  bead,  he  calls  down  cui'ses  ujxin  his 
victim.  Addressing  the  stream  as  the  Long  Person,  he  imi)lores 
it  to  protect  his  client,  and  to  raise  him  to  the  seventh  lieaven^ 
where  he  will  be  .secure  from  bis  ent'mies.     The  man  in  the 
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Htrcani  (li])K  tip  water  in  l.is  hand  .seven  times,  and  jxtuis  it  on 
his  head,  ruhl)iny  it  on  his  hrea.st  and  shoidders,  oi-  dips  liiiu.sell" 
completely  inider  .seven  time.s.  The  .sliainaii  makes  a  hole  in 
the  fjjnmnd,  where  he  deposits  the  hlaek  head,  and  covering  it 
up,  stamps  upon  it  with  his  foot. 

It'  the  conjurations  have  heeti  iniHUCce.sst'ul  after  the  foin-th 
attempt  the  shaman  confes.ses  that  he  has  been  defeated,  hut  if 
succe.ssful  the  victim  will  die  within  seven  nights.  The  .seven 
iii^dits  are  fre(|uently  interpreted  to  mean  ,seve»i  years,  and  the 
shaman  can  easily  e.scape  defeat  by  thi.s  extension  of  time.* 

Anionj^  the  Micmacs  the  number  seven  has  a  myateriou.s 
si<;nificance,  as  a  medicine  compounded  of  ,S'3ven  Viarks  or  root.s 
is  ver}'  potent;  but  the  most  potent  of  all  is  a  medicine  com- 
pounded of  .seven  of  these  compositions. 

This  number  enters  also  into  their  mythology,  as  in  the 
adventures  of  Aoolamsun,  "  Rushing  Wind,"  and  Utkoo,  "  Roll- 
ing Wave."  They  are  brothers,  and  as  they  love  each  other 
and  can  best  work  together,  they  perform  all  their  astonishing 
feats  when  united. 

Rushing  Wind,  the  elder,  plans  an  excursion  with  his  lorother, 
in  which  they  will  be  ab.sent  for  some  yeai's:  but  as  their 
parents  are  old  and  infirm,  and  they  love  them,  they  cannot 
leave  them  without  making  provision  for  them  <luring  their 
ab.sence.  Ru.shing  Wind  supplies  them  with  a  large  number  of 
animals  by  throwing  down  trees  on  them,  and  Rolling  Wave 
brings  in  a  large  number  of  fish. 

They  leave  their  parents  and  start  on  their  journey,  connng 
to  a  village  wliere  they  engage  to  work  for  a  chief  for  a  shoi't 
time,  and  so  effectually  do  they  work,  bringing  ir  fish  and 
fowl,  that  the  village  is  well  supplied,  and  they . '110  dismissed, 
after  being  well  paid  for  their  services. 

Before  leaving  tlu'  village  they  exhibit  their  powers  as 
supernatmal  beings.  Rushing  Wind  bursts  into  a  cyclone, 
scattering  the  tents  in  all  directions,  and  Rolling  Wave  rushes 
up  in  a  tidal  wave — both  of  them  doing  more  harm  than  all 
the  good  they  had  formerly  done. 

*."  Annual  Report  of  the  Hureau  of  Ethnology,"  Vol.  VII.,  page  ;W5. 
"American  Antiiiuarian,"  Vol.  XVI.,  pages  54,  244. 
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Upon  their  journey  t".ey  are  absent  seven  years,  and  npou 
their  return  they  brin^r  with  tlieni  as  their  wives,  Wibbuii, 
"  Calm  on  the  Sea,"  and  Koguni,  "  Sea  Foam." 

The  number  seven  ajj^ain  appears  in  some  of  the  myth.s 
relatinj;  to  (ilooscap,  th.e  friend  and  teacher  of  the  Micmacs. 
'JVadition  says  that  Glooscap  dwells  in  a  beautiful  land  in  tlie 
west,  w'here  the  Indians  will  i^o  at  death  if  they  are  good. 
The  journey  is  long  and  difTicalt,  but  some  of  the  Indians  have 
managed  to  get  there,  and  of  tlie  number  were  seven  young 
men,  Avho  were  successful  in  their  attempt  to  reach  the  beauti- 
tul  land  in  the  we.st. 

"  Before  reaching  the  place  they  had  to  pass  over  a  mountain, 
the  ascent  of  which  was  up  a  perpendicular  blufi',  and  the 
descent  on  the  other  side  still  more  difficult,  for  the  top  hung 
over  tae  l)ase.  The  fearful  and  unbelieving  could  not  pass  at 
all,  but  the  g(X)d  and  the  cf»r.iident  could  travel  it  with  eane 
and  .safety,  as  though  it  were  a  level  path.  Having  crossed  the 
mountain,  the  road  rail  between  the  heads  of  two  huge  serpents, 
whose  heads  lays  op])osite  to  each  other,  and  they  darted  out 
their  tongues  so  as  to  destroy  whoever  they  hit.  But  the  good 
and  the  firm  of  heart  could  dart  past  l)etween  the  strokes  of 
their  tongue.s,  so  as  to  evade  them.  One  more  difficulty  re- 
)Mained.  It  was  a  wall  as  of  a  thick,  heavy  cloud,  that  sepai*- 
ated  the  present  world  from  that  beautiful  one  beyond.  This 
cloudy  wall  ro.se  and  fell  at  intervals,  and  struck  the  ground 
with  such  force  that  whatever  was  uiught  luider  it  would  be 
crushed  to  atoms.  But  the  good  could  dart  under  it  when  it 
rose,  and  come  out  op  the  other  side  un,scathe(l.  This  our 
.seven  young  heroes  sncceedcd  in  doing."* 

The  my.stic  nuukijei  five  is  the  .sacred  number  of  the  Athapas- 
can Indians  (111  the  Siletz  Kcscrviition,  Oregon.  An  infant  is 
kept  ill  the  cradle  cover  four  days  after  birth,  and  early  on  the 
nioriiiiii;  of  the  fifth  day  tlie  cra<!le  is  ma<le  and  the  chil<l 
])laced  in  it.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  ccjmmaiiil  of 
Qawaneca,  the  Great  Being,  who  made  the  cradle  on  the  nujrn- 
ing  of  the  fifth  day,  after  the  birth  of  the  Hist  infant.     When 


*  "  Amoricim  Antiquariiin,"  Vol.  XII.,  pages  U,  284, 
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Qawanecii  made  the  earth  he  threw  stones  live  times  into  the 
water,  'ind  iiothinfj;  liappened  until  tlie  fifth  time,  when  the 
waves  arose  and  receded,  forming  the  tide**.  S«'rpents  were  tlie 
first  created  animals,  and  these  make  the  storms  by  blowing 
with  their  mouths.  An  enormous  serpent  coiled  himself  around 
the  earth  five  times,  and  by  this  means  the  earth  is  held 
together.* 

Foiu"  is  the  sacred  number  whicli  is  njost  highly  esteemed  by 
the  greatest  ninii})er  of  Indian  tribes,  and  it  was  the  sacred 
number  of  the  Jhaldeans,  The  foiu'  divine  remons  of  the 
Ciialile-'uis  were  the  abodes  of  the  gods,  and  the  places  where 
the  gods  and  men  met  together.  The  Chaldean  monarch  was 
called  the  King  of  the  Four  Regions  of  He<iven.-f  In  the 
')uiche  cosmogony  fotu"  men  were  created  after  three  unsuccess- 
ful attempts,  and  four  women  were  made  whih;  the  men  were 
asleep.*  In  the  Maya  calejular  there  are  four  ilifi'erent  series 
of  years,  and  in  r;'lation  to  the  four  cardinal  points  there  are 
four  dominical  <lays,  four  c<jlors,  four  elements,  four  ages,  and 
four  seasons.  Anions  the  Aztec  tribes  there  is  a  mvth  of  four 
ln'ithers  who  were  gods,  ])on.  to  the  Great  Spirit,  »\ho  was 
eternal,  infinite  and  without  origin.  The.se  dwelt  before  crea- 
tion, and  held  a  council  aoout  the  making  of  the  world,  which 
was  entrusted  to  two  of  the  brother.s. 

The  Tusa'  s  rub  honey  mi.ved  with  saliva  upon  their  prayer 
sticks,  and  make  an  oft'eriiig  of  sugar  and  sidiva  to  the  lour 
cardinal  points.  Sclioolcraft  has  mentiojied  a  myth  in  whicli 
four  sons  were  born  at  a  birth,  causing  th'  "r  mother's  death. 
The  fiist  was  Manibozho,  "  Tlu;  Friend  of  th"  iluman  Race  :"  the 
second,  Cyhi{)iopos,  "The  Ruler  of  the  Lanr  of  Souls:"  the  thiril, 
Wabosso,  "The  Ral)bit  who  Rui"s  the  North:"  and  the  fourth, 
Chakekenapok,  the  "Flint  Man,"  who  .supplies  fire  to  men  from 
the  stones  scatteriMl  over  the  earth.  Manibozho,  "  The  Friend  of 
Man,"  killed  the  Flint  ]\Ian,  an<l  gave  to  the  human  race  lances, 
arrows  and  other  implements,  and  taught  man  how  to  make 


*.J.  Owon  Do  sey,  in  "  Aiiiericfiii  Anthroiic Ogist,"  Vol.  II.,  page  oJt. 
t  "  Auiericfl  .  Anti(|Uiiriiin,''  Vol.  XVI.,  pago  'J18. 
\  Baldwin's  "Ancient  America,''  page  19t. 
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iixes,  traps  and  snares.  He  placed  at  each  of  tlie  tour  cardinal 
points  a  good  spirit,  who  rided  over  tlie  world,  the  spirit  of  tlu' 
east  givint^  lij^ht,  the  spirit  of  the  west  blessing  the  world  with 
rain,  the  spirit  of  the  north  lielping  men  to  pursue  game  In- 
giving  them  snow  and  ice,  and  the  spirit  of  the  south  supplying 
tcjbacco,  melons  ajid  maize.  Four  is  a  sacred  number  amon;^' 
the  sun  worshippers.  Ju  the  centiv  of  a  serpent  ethgy  dis- 
covered in  Adams  County,  Illinois,  situated  on  the  sunnnit  of  a 
hill  overlooking  the  Mississippi,  there  were  f(mr  large  mounds, 
and  on  the  top  of  one  of  tlie  mounds  were  four  burial  places, 
the  points  of  the  compass  having  been  observed  in  tlse  burials. 
Among  the  Dakotas  then'  are  four  vaiieties  of  the  bird  whicli 
synd)olizes  the  thunder  god.  When  this  bird  Hies,  it  is  hid  by 
thick  clou<ls,  the  lightning  is  the  Hash  of  its  eyes,  and  the 
thunder  the  echo  of  its  voice.*  In  the  shell  gorgets  found  in 
Tennessee  and  Cieorgia  images  of  serpents  ai'e  engi-aved  upon 
them,  evidently  intended  to  symbolize  the  nature  powers;  ami 
the  serpents  are  divided  into  four  jiarts  to  represent  the  four 
sea.s(jns  or  the  four  (piarters  of  the  sky.  In  tlu'sc  shell  gorgets 
there  are  .seveial  kinds  of  ci'osses,  syuibolie  of  the  nundjer  f(;ur. 
In  the  spider  gorgets,  tlu'  spider  is  placed  within  four  circles, 
and  upon  its  abdomen  four  ban<ls :  and  in  the  bir<l  gorgets  this 
sacred  niunber  four  is  repeate<l.  "  There  are  four  sides  to  the 
quadrangle  and  four  loops  formed  by  f(nir  line.s.  There  are 
foui-  birds'  heails  with  four  stripes  in  tlie  neck,  and  fom-  lines 
on  bars  in  the  crest.  There  are  foui'  spaces  in  the  centre  of  the 
Hgure,  and  four  bars  to  the  cross:  btit  in  one  specimen  four  holes 
are  substituted  for  the  cross.-f-  The  ci'oss  ".'."s  a  sacred  .synilx)! 
to  tilt' Aztecs,  representing  fertility  and  life.  The  eii(!-iof  the 
cross,  which  was  of  the  (Jreek  form,  pointed  to  the  bvai- cardinal 
points,  the  soiii'O"  of  the  winds  and  I'ains  which  caused  the  .seeds 
to  germinate  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  grow.  Here  we  see 
the  cross  allie<l  with  the  sacred  number  four,  as  shown  in  the 
cardinal  points.* 

*  "American  Antiquarian,"  Vol.  XV.,  |nige  .'507. 
+  "  Ainerican  .\nti(|uariHii,"  Vol.  X.,  i)ago  .'(07  ;  XVI.,  page  '27. 
I  Kriiitoii'H  "American  Iluro  Mytii.s."  jmj^'s  12'J,  V2'.\.    "Myths  of  the 
Now  World,"  pagos  '.>7-102.     "Amorican  Antiijuarian,"  Vol.  X.,  pago  M7. 
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The  sacred  ash  tree  and  the  great  serpent  divinity  wi're  .sym- 
bols of  the  nature  powers  among  the  Dakotas.  Upon  a  chart 
descriptive  of  a  Dakota  myth  there  is  shown  a  tree,  represent- 
ing tlie  Tree  of  Life,  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  and  beneath  the 
river  the  Red  irorning  Star.  Beside  this  are  six  stais, called  the 
elm  rod,  the  moon,  sun  and  seven  stars,  and  under  the.se  are  the 
peace  pipe  and  war  hatchet.  An  oak  tree  supports  the  four 
heavens,  or  uppei'  worlds,  through  which  the  ancestors  of  this 
people  passed  befort  they  came  to  earth,  and  beside  this  oak 
tree  ai'e  earth  lodges  and  villagi.s.  Here  the  sacred  number 
■four"  again  appears  in  the  upper  worlds.  A  similar  idea  is 
repeated  among  the  Winnebagoes,  Maunna,  the  "  World  Maker," 
sat  upon  a  piece  of  earth  after  the  creation  with  his  face  to 
the  ea.st,  because  it  was  the  source  of  light,  and  alo.ig  with  him 
were  four  wolves,  who  were  brothers  and  of  dittereiit  colors, 
green,  black,  white  and  gri'v. 

When  the  Oinahas  decide  tt)  start  on  a  hunting  expedition,- 
four  men  are  appointed  to  act  as  directors  of  the  hunt.  Until 
the  fourth  herd  of  butiiilo  is  suri'oumled,  th-Ti'  is  h,'ld  after  each 
hunt  the  '"east  of  the  hearts  and  tongues.  When  going  out  on 
the  warpath,  a  preparatory  feast  is  held.  SacK'd  .songs  and 
dancing  .songs  an'  sung  four  times,  and  four  times  tbi  members 
of  the  party  dance.  When  a  large  war  party  is  to  b»'  org  ini/.ed, 
four  men  are  .sent  around  the  camj)  to  invite  the  guests  to  the 
lodge,  when'  a  feast  is  to  be  held.  PVmr  captains  .st-at  them- 
.si'lves  ojiposite  the  entrance  of  the  lodge.  The  feast  is  held  t' 
.secure  persons  to  Join  the  war  pjirty.  When  it  is  decided  t  i 
attack  the  enemy,  .sometimes  tlie  captain  carries  a  sacred  bag, 
which  he  opens  four  times,  with  its  mouth  toward  the  foe,  that 
the  wind  may  waft  the  medicine  toward  them,  to  keep  them 
asleep,  'i'lie  w.'ir  club  is  sometimes  waved  four  times  toward 
the  foe  as  a  .sacred  svnibol,  and  the  .sacred  liajx  waved  four  times 
before  the  scalp  yell  is  given,  'i'he  Society  of  Hutiiilo  Dancers 
among  the  Omahas  has  four  doctors.* 

Four  is  a  .sacred  nuiuber  among  the  ( 'heroki'es.  The  medi- 
cine  boiling  dance   was  continued    for  four  days.     'I'he  chief 

♦Dorsey's  "Oiuahii  Sociology,"  jKigos  280,  288,  2!M),  liUl  31t»,  327,  347. 
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cenniony  in  connect  ion  with  it  Wfts  the  <lrinkin<^  ot"  u  stron^f 
decoction  of  various  lierbs,  which  acti  1  as  a  violent  emetic  and 
pur<fative.     Tlie  slianians  have  lieconie  jealous  of  the  encroach- 
ments  of  the  white  physicians  upon  their  rights,  and  the  faith 
of  the  natives  in  them,  and  conse(|Uently  they  assert  that  the 
white,  man's   medicine   will   prove   fatal   to  an    Indian    unless 
eradicated  from  the  system  hy  a  four  year's  coui'se  of  treatment. 
In  the  sacred  fonnulas  of  the  Cherokees  it  is  stated  that  rheu- 
matism is  cau.sed  by  the  .spirits  of  .slain  animals,  who  enter  the 
body  of  the  hunter  thirsting  for  vengeance,  and  cau.se  him  severe 
pain.      These  animal   spirits  live  l)eyon<l  the  seventh  heaven, 
and  are  located  at  the  four  cardinal  points,  which  have  special 
names  and  color;-;.     The  East  is  the  Sun  Laid,  where  the  red 
spirits  dwell,  who  are  implored  for  the  success  of  any  undertak- 
ing; the  North  is  the  Fiigid  Land,  the  home  of  the  blue  gods, 
who  are  invited  to  dtfeat  the  .schemes  of  an  enemy  or  bring 
down  trouble  upon  him;  the  West  is  the  Darkening  Land,  the 
residence  of  the  black  spirits,  who  caus»'  death  ;  and  the  South 
is  WilhalA,  a  great  mountain,  where  the  white  spirits  make  tlieir 
abode,  who  are  besought  foi-  health,  peace  and  other  blessings. 
The  shaman  calls  npon   the    Heel    Dog  in  the  Sun   Land,  who 
comes  to  take  away  a  portion  of  the  disease  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,  then  the  Blue  Dog  of  the  Frigid  Land,  th>i 
Black   Dog  of  the   Darkening   Land,  and   the   White  J)og  of 
WAhala   ari'ive   through    the    > utreaties   of   the    shaman,   and 
depart  carrying  away  a  portion  of  the  disease,  and  finally  the 
white  terrapin  of  Wahala  removes  the  la.st  portion,  and  the 
patient  is  cured.     The  .sacred  formulas,  C()nsisting  of  four  pai'a- 
graphs,  corresponding  to  the  four  steps  in  the  me«lical  cei'emony, 
are  recited  four  times.     The  shaman  blows  upon  the  patient  at 
the  .seat  of  the  pain  once  at  the  end  of  each  paragraph,  and  fom- 
times  at  the  end  of  the  final   repetition.     The  medicine  consists 
of  a  warm  <  ocoction,  made  from  the  nuit    of  four  varieties  of 
fern,  which    is  rubbe<l   on  w'th   the   liand.  and   is  applied  four 
times  during  the  same  morning.     "F'our  is  the  sacred  mnnber 
running  through  every  detail  of  thes'    fonnuI;is,  there  being 
commoidy  four  spirits  invoked   in  four  paragraphs  ;  four  blow- 
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ings,  with   four  linal  blows :  four  herbs  in  the  decoction ;  four 
applications:  aii<l  frecjuently  four  days,  ^aktuntti  or  tabu."* 

Four  is  a  sacred  number  among  the  Ojibway.s.  In  the  order 
of  medicine  men  there  are  four  degrees.  The  Mide  lodge  of 
the  fourth  degree  has  four  entrances,  and  within  the  sacred 
enclosure  are  four  sacreil  posts,  painted  green,  red,  black  and 
white,  which  repi'esent  the  four  limbs  and  feet  of  the  Bear 
Manido.  The  fourth  degree,  Mide  post,  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
synd»olizes  the  fo»U'  days  struggle  at  the  four  entrances  to  the 
Mide  lodge.  The  candidate  for  the  fourth  degree  nnist  take  a 
sweat  bath  once  a  day  for  four  successive  days.  Four  priests, 
assist  in  the  initiation  of  the  candidate,  and  during  the  cere- 
mony the  nund)er  four  is  fi'eciuently  mentioned.  A  bow  is 
shot  four  times  at  the  evil  sj)irits  who  are  supposed  to  oppose 
the  admission  of  the  candidate.  Food  is  broui^ht  into  the 
lodge  four  distinct  times,  making  four  circuits  of  the  interior.. 
The  candidate  is  led  around  the  interior  of  the  lodge  four 
times,  according  to  a  prescribed  onler.  When  the  participants 
in  the  cerefuony  smoke  in  .silence  they  present  their  pipe  to 
the  four  points  of  the  compass.  In  a  tradition  of  the  restoring 
to  life  of  a  dead  boy,  four  Mide  priests  officiated.  Eacli 
chanted  a  Mide  song  four  times,  and  then  signs  of  life  were 
seen.  The  boy's  blanket  was  taken  off",  and  then  he  sat  up. 
Each  of  the  priests  gave  him  l'<jur  pinches  of  powder  which  1  e 
was  nuide  to  swallow,  and  having  recovered  his  speech  he 
revealecl  to  them  the  grand  medicine  which  he  had  learned  in 
the  spirit  land.  The  Je.ss^ikid  has  four  v,.  more  tubular  bones, 
which  he  uses  for  extracting  from  the  bodies  of  sick  people  the 
evil  spirits  which  are  sup]>osed  to  cause  disea.se.-f- 

AlgoiKjuin  legi'n<ls  make  their  first  an<l  highest  gods  to  con- 
sist of  four  brothers,  born  at  the  same  time,  who.se  names  as 
generally  givt'U  are  identical  with  the  foin*  points  of  the  com- 
pass, or  something  relating  to  tliem.     Their  names   usually  are 


■"■Mooney's  "  The  Sacred  Furinuliis  of  the  Cherokees."  "Seventh  Annual 
Ht'pDft  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  paROs  !i'{(>,  .'{.'J7,  'MS. 

t  Hotf'niati's     "The    Midewin    or    (Jriinil     Medicin'j     Society    of     thft 
Ojibway. " 
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WaliUTi  the  "  East,"  who  is  the  leader,  and  assi^^ns  to  his  brothers 
tlie  duty  of  l)lo\vin<;  tlu'wiiids;  Kabini  the  "West,"  Kahiboiiokka 
the  "  Noi'th,"  and  Sliawano  the  "  South." 

Four  as  a  sacred  nundier  appears  anionu-  tlie  Indians  of 
British  Colund)ia.  A  Tshinipseari  woman,  wlien  (h'inkin^-  for  tlic 
first  time  after  her  marriat^e,  must  drink  very  little,  and  the 
cup  must  be  turned  four  times  in  the  same  direction  as  the  sun 
is  movinff.  When  a  death  occurs  amouj^'  the  Tsliimpseans, 
Tlinj^its  and  Haidas,  the  relatives  of  the  deceasecl  cut  their  hair 
short,  blacken  tlieir  faces,  put  ra^ijjed  and  soiled  mats  on  their 
heads  and  walk  four  times  around  the  corpse,  singint;  mourning 
sonffs.  When  many  niembei*s  of  the  same  fannlv  die  in  sue- 
cession  within  a  short  time,  tlie  survivors  lay  their  fourth 
fingers  on  the  edge  of  the  box  containing  tlie  corjtse,  and  cut 
off  the  finger  by  the  first  joint.  Among  the  Kwakiutls  four 
boats  are  connected  by  long  boards,  forming  a  platform,  upon 
which  a  dance  is  performed.  This  dance  is  connected  with  the 
marriage  customs  of  the  people.  When  a  young  man  is  to  be 
married,  the  gens  to  which  he  l)elongs  go  out  to  meet  his  bride, 
and  it  is  during  this  time  that  the  dance  is  perfoi'me(l. 

The  sacred  number  is  strictly  adhered  to  in  theii'  burial 
customs.  When  a  husband  or  wile  dies,  the  survivor  must  sit 
motionless  with  the  knees  drawn  up  toward  the  chin,  for  four 
days,  an<l  on  the  fourth  day  some  water,  heated  in  a  wooden 
kettle,  is  made  to  drip  upon  the  head.  When  tired  of  sitting 
motionless,  he  must  think  of  his  enemy,  stretch  his  legs  four 
times,  and  then  draw  them  uj)  again.  During  the  following 
sixteen  days  he  may  stretch  out  his  legs,  but  he  must  remain 
on  the  same  spot,  and  after  this  period  he  may  de  down,  but  not 
stretch  himself  out.  For  four  mouths  he  must  not  associate 
with  otlier  people.  A  separate  door  is  cut  in  the  house  for  his 
use,  as  he  mu.st  not  go  out  the  common  dooi",  and  when  he  is 
going  to  leave  the  house  foi-  the  first  tin)e  he  must  approach 
the  door  tiiree  times  and  return,  and  then  he  may  leave  the 
iouse.*    This  same  number  is  found  among  the  C^ree  Indians  in 

*.^r.  Fmnz  Boaz's  "  Report  on  the  Indifins  of  Briti^ih  (.'olumbia,"  188!>, 
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their  grades  of  medicine  men  and  religious  ceremonies.  The 
ISlackfoot  Indians,  in  common  with  other  Algonfjuin  tribes,  have 
the  same  sacred  numV)er,  whioh  appears  in  their  mythology  and 

■litrion.* 

INDIAN  NAMES  OF  GOD. 

It  was  natural  for  the  rod  men  in  the  presence  of  the  m}'s- 
tci'ious  things  in  nature  to  manifest  fear,  and  to  people  the 
heavens  with  an  order  of  beings  diti'erent  from  them.selves. 
The  evidences  of  wisdom  and  power  in  the  march  of  the  stars, 
the  i-egularity  of  the  seasons,  the  existence  of  mountains  and 
lakes,  and  other  things  in  nature,  independent  of  man,  com- 
pelled the  thinking  savage  to  place  a  supreme  l)eing  or  some 
great  deities  at  the  head  of  affairs  presiding  over  the  realm  of 
nature.  The  natives  of  Canada  believeil  in  a  {)residing  deity, 
with  a  host  of  les,ser  gods.  The  Great  Spirit  of  the  Indians  is 
not  the  same  as  the  Creator  of  the  white  race.  The  distinction 
is  not  matle  clear  by  some  of  the  tribes,  but  especially  among 
the  Algon(juin  family  the  Creator  is  one  of  the  greater  deities, 
who  creates  the  world  and  ])eoi)les  it  with  men  and  women. 
This  Creator  is  named  by  the  Blackfeet,  Apistotoke  the  "jMaker" 
or  "  Former."  He  is  a  being  capable  of  doing  good  and  evil  ;  at 
one  time  supi)lying  man  with  all  things  needful  for  existence, 
and  again  performing  (|ueer  pranks,  which  the  natives  laugh  at 
wlirn  narrating  his  exploits. 

The  JMood  Indians  say  that  Apistotoke  made  the  world  by 
the  help  of  four  animals,  and  that  lakes  and  valleys  were 
I'lirmcd  by  a  wolf  running  over  the  plastic  woi'ld  soil,  leaving 
indentations  whei'ever  he  stepped,  and  the  mountains  mark  the 
spot  whereon  he  did  not  tread.  He  made  some  men,  to  whom 
he  gave  bows  and  arrows.  He  formed  the  buflfaloes  and  taught 
the  men  how  to  hunt  them.  A  number  of  women  were  made 
by  him  whose  mouths  openeil  vertically,  and  not  being 
satisfied  with  the  shape  of  them,  he  closed  them  and  made  them 
to  open  in  their  present  fashion.  He  gave  to  each  of  the  men 
one  woman  as  a  wife.     He  taught  tlie  Indians  several  games, 

*  ''Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  tlio  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  page  5113. 
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niid  that  is  the  reason  wliy  they  \nny  for  success  wlien  they 
arc  ffainhhn^.  He  taii<;lit  them  to  paint  themselves,  for  he 
had  a  dai'k  skin,  and  many  of  th(!  arts  of  savage  life  were 
revealed  to  their  foivfathers  by  him.  The  creator  of  some  of 
(he  tribes  was  a  bird  or  animal.  Accordinj^  to  one  legend  the 
cumiing  coyote  formed  the  earth  and  animals,  and  then  called 
a  council  of  the  animals  to  devise  .some  methoil  of  making 
man.  He  suggested  that  the  new  being  to  be  formed  be  made 
according  to  a  condonation  of  the  best  characteristics  of  each 
member  of  the  council,  but  this  did  not  meet  with  their  wishes, 
as  each  thought  himsidf  to  be  perfect,  and  man  sh(juld  be  made 
according  to  his  individual  model.  ^k-ting  upon  his  own 
responsibility  each  animal  set  to  work  t(j  form  this  new  l)eing ; 
but  before  the  task  was  Hni.shed  they  all  fell  asleep,  except  the 
coyote,  who  toiled  hard  until  his  task  was  done.  He  then  im- 
parted life  to  his  work,  threw  water  upon  the  unfinished  tasks 
of  the  others,  and  man  became  an  inhabitant  of  the  world. 
Pjcfore  the  Incas  of  Peru  introduced  the  worship  of  the  sun 
among  their  people,  the  Su})reme  Being  who  formed  the  earth 
was  named  Con,  an  invisible  and  omnipotent  spirit.  Kareya, 
the  "  Old  Man  "  above,  was  the  name  given  by  the  Karoks  to  the 
secondary  creator,  who  sonjetimes  comes  to  earth  to  insti'uct 
the  medicine  men.  This  is  a  conception  similar  to  that  of 
the  Hlackfoot  AjMstotoke.  The  co^'ote  appears  as  one  of  tlie 
chief  animal  goils  of  the  ti'ibes  of  California,  and  he  plays  an 
important  part  in  their  mythology.  Sometimes  there  seems  a 
confusion  of  reliirious  idea?;  amon<f  the  natives,  as  is  evident 
from  the  names  .sometimes  given  to  their  deities.  Aplstotoke, 
of  the  Blackfeet,  is  al.so  called  the  Old  Man,  whose  home  was 
ill  the  Hocky  IMountains,  near  the  .source  of  the  Old  Man's 
River,  in  the  provisicjual  district  of  Alberta. 

The  native  reli"ion  of  the  Cherokees  is  Zootheism,  or  animal 
woi'ship,  with  the  survival  of  that  earlier  stage  called  Hecasto- 
theism,  or  the  worship  of  all  things  tangible,  and  the  begimiing 
of  a  higher  sy.stem  in  which  the  elements  and  the  great  powers 
of  nature  are  deified.  The  Cherokees  have  animal  gods,  as  the 
rabbit,  s(|uirrel  and   dog :  elemental   gods,  as  fire,  water,  sun. 
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wiiul,  clouil,  stonii  iiikI  frost :  iimiiiinate  j^ods,  an  the  flint  jukI 
tlie  inountjiiii :  plant  ^<»ls,  as  the  ginsenj;;  ami  personal  deitits 
as  the  Red  Man,  one  of  the  greatest  of  tlie  j^ods,  ami  little 
people  who  ]est'nd)le  our  fairies.  The  sun  is  called  Unelanuhi, 
the  "  Apportioner, "  a  word  which  has  been  used  as  synonyin(Mis 
with  (lod  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  but  has  no  relation  to 
the  (Jreat  Spirit  of  the  Indians.* 

The  st'nse  of  dependence  on  some  power  hi<fher  than  them- 
selves and  the  cry  of  the  soul  for  atKiiity  with  tht-  (Jirat  Soul 
of  the  Univt-rsc  compelled  the  natives  to  sct-k  after  a  Supreiii  ■ 
Beini;,  or  j^ods  presidinj;  ovt-r  diflennit  departments  in  the  phy- 
sical and  spiritual  worMs.  Lesser  deities  resided  in  the  rapids 
of  rivers,  caves  and  mountains.  The  Thunder  CJod  s|^  oke  in  the 
thunder  and  dwelt  near  the  bold  promontories  of  the  lakes.  In 
the  spiritual  world  the  prt'sidinfj  deity  has  various  attributes 
and  names. 

Raweiuiiio  is  used  in  various  dialectical  forms  by  Hurons  ami 
Irocjuois  as  the  name  of  the  deity.  The  modern  acceptation  nf 
the  word  is  "  He  who  is  blaster,"  but  it  had  once  a  laij^ei'  mean- 
ing, as  the  "  Great  Master."  Hale  says,  "  Its  root  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  Iro(Hiois  kawen,  or  ^awen,  which  sijfiiiHes  "  to 
beloiii;  to  anvoiii',"  ami  \iclds  m  combination  with  ovata,  "  per- 
son,"  the  derivatives  i^aiatawen  to  "  have  for  subject,"  and  »;aiii- 
tawenston,  to"  subject  any  one."  Raweiuniois  the  word  used  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  nnssit)nari(;s  for  (Jod.  It  was  d<.>ubtless 
used  from  earliest  times  as  an  epithet  for  a  j^reat  divinity.  Its 
usii  as  a  special  name  for  (Jod  is  doubtless  duf  to  Christian 
intluence.-|*  The  belief  of  the  natives  as  to  their  own  ori;,dn  shells 
some  litfht  on  their  ideas  of  (lod.  The  Sujiieme  Heinif  is 
believed  to  be  over  all,  as  when  the  Indians  address  the  repre- 
•sentatives  of  the  Canadian  Govei'iiment,  they  invariably  declare 
that  there  is  one  Father  connnon  to  both  reel  and  white  races, 
and  this  Beinj;  j^ave  the  land,  wood  and  water  to  the  red  men. 
When  the  creation  of  man  is  mentioni'd  they  somtimes  Tuain- 
tain  that  the  Creator  made  Ixjth  races,  but  in  their  mythology 


•"  Seventli  -Annual  Rejiort  <>f  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  pages  34(1,  'Ml. 
t  Hales  "  IroijUois  Hook  of  Rites,"  pages  148,  177,  208. 
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the  creator  niakes  th<^  Iiiflians  of  the  same  color  and  with 
similar  tastes  as  Himself,  and  the  white  race  is  the  result  of  it 
separate  creation.  Souietinies  this  creator  makes  each  tribe 
separately. 

Peter  Jones  says:  "All  thi;  information  I  have  been  able  to 
i^ain  in  relation  to  the  (piestion  amounts  to  the  following  :  Many, 
many  years  ai^o,  the  Great  Spirit,  Keche-Manedoo,  ereated  the 
Indians.  Every  nation  speakini;  a  dirt'erent  lan^uai^e  is  a 
second  creation,  but  they  were  made  by  the  same  Supreme 
Bein<f." 

Heniu'pin,  in  speakin<r  of  the  Indians  of  Alf^orKpiin  st(»ck, 
refers  to  their  ideas  of  God  as  follows  :  "  As  for  their  opinion 
concerning  the  uarth,  they  make  use  of  a  name  of  a  certain 
Genius,  whom  they  call  Micaboche,  who  has  covered  the  whole 
earth  with  water  (as  they  ima^jine),  an<l  related  innumerable 
I'abulous  tales,  some  of  which  have  a  kind  of  analof^y  with 
the  universal  deluire.  '  *  The  BKxxl  Indians,  in  conniion  with 
other  north-western  tribes,  pray  to  the  sun,  and  otier  sacritice.s 
to  it.  The  Cree  Indians  have  their  thirst  dance,  when  they 
otier  sacrifices  to  the  .sun  ;  V)Ut  when  those  who  have  been 
under  missionary  influence  pray,  they  addre.ss  the  Supreme 
Beint,',  as  Kitoi  .Munitu,  the  "  Great  Spirit." 

The  Ojibways  believe  in  a  lai"j;e  inimbei-  of  (greater  and  lesser 
divinities,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Kitei  ^fanidu,  the  "(Jreat 
Spirit ;  "  and  the  second  in  majesty  and  power  is  Dzhe  Manidu,  a 
divinity,  who  has  the  special  care  of  the  midewiwin,or  medicine 
lotltfe,  nnd  throu<d>  whom  the  .sacred  rites  of  the  midewiwin 
Were  ^a-ante<l  to  man.  The  Animiki,  or  Thunder  (!od,  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  evil  spirits,  and  it  is  from  him  that 
the  Ji's,sakid  are  believed  to  oV)tain  their  powers  of  doin;;  evil. 
Dzhibai  Manidu,  the  Shadow  or  Ghost  Spirit,  rules  over  the 
"place  of  .shadows,"  or  the  hereafter.  In  the  native  religion  of 
the  Ojibways,  the  name  of  Kitchi  Manidu  is  always  mentioned 
with  reverence,  and  ordy  in  connection  with  a  sacred  feast,, 
after  makinij  an  offering  of  tobacco,  or  the  rite  of  Midewiwin.-f- 

'■'■'•  "  Peter  .Tones,"  j)fi<,'e  iU. 

+  ".Seventh  Annual  Report  of  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  pages  154,  103. 
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TIlis  is  the  iimiic  used  by  tlic  nii.sHioiKirifs  lor  tin-  Cliristinn 
4l<'ity.  It  is  proiiouiKMMl  hy  .some  of  (lie  Ojihwuy.s  Kizlu' 
Maiiulu,  1  jiviiii;  tilt'  .siunr  iiifMiiiii^'  and  \\>v\\i,  except  the 
lianleiiin;;  ol"  the  final  consonants,  as  the  same  word  in  tin; 
Cree  laii;jua}j;e. 

Anilnal  divinities  were  \vorshi[)|)ed  hy  some  of  the  ti'ibes,  and 
;;reat  power  attributed  to  them  The  threat  raven,  called  by  the 
Thlinkeets  Yetl,  V'esh,  or  YeatI,  and  by  the  Haidas,  Ni'kilstlus, 
^vas  re;,;arded  as  the  creater  of  all  thinj^s,  and  the  benefactor  of 
man.  Tliis  was  a  mythical  bii'd,  possessinj^'  human  attributes, 
uml  tlie  power  of  clian<4in;;  his  form  into  anythin;^  in  the 
world.  iJy  him  the  world  was  peopled,  and  he  <fave  to  man 
whatever  he  enjoys.* 

The  chief  divinity  of  some  of  the  tribes  was  an  animal,  which 
presided  over  the  territory  of  tht;  ti'ibe,  and  each  tribe  liad  a 
ditlereiit  name  for  tl  e  Creator.  The  Delauares  called  him 
Manibozho;  the  Michabo  of  the  AI«fon(|uins,  the  "  (Jreat  Hare," 
who  created  the  isjirtli,  founded  the  medicine  hunt,  and  tells  the 
hunter  in  dreams  wheie  to  find  ^ame.  He  is  known  amonirtlie 
Ojibways  as  Nanabozhu.  The  Xip])i.ssinijs  call  him  Wi.sakedjak. 
TheMississaufjassay  Wanibozhu:  and  the  Ab'nominei's.Manibush. 
The  Crees  call  this  cidture  hero,  Wi.saketcak,  who  is  reeai-iUd  as 
the  creator  of  the  Indians.  The  Saulteaux  of  the  north  call 
him  Naniboz:  smd  the  Hlackfeet,  Napio,  the  "  OM  Man."  The 
creator  of  the  Winneba^joes  was  the  wolf,  called  Maunna  Tlie 
Dakotahs  liad  numerous  »(od,s.  The  movint;  i;()d,  who  holds  the 
four  winds,  iravc  the  spear  and  tomahawk  to  the  Indians,  makes 
Jiis  home  in  tin;  Ixjulders,  which  dot  the  prairies  ;  and  these 
istoppintr  places  of  the  y;od  are  worshipped  as  sviuImjIs  of  the 
divinity.  There  is  the  stone  «;od,  Tukan,  who  dwells  in  the 
round  or  oval  stone,  which  is  painted  red,  and  covered  with 
swan's  down  by  the  Indians:  the  ii;od  of  the  waters,  I'^nkta^he, 
n  male  and  femalt;  divinity,  who  taui^lit  the  natives  the  use  of 
colors.  The  threat  mystery  of  the  Dakotas  was  name(l  Taku 
Wakan,  a  <;reat  divinity,  incomprehensible  and  yet  sufficiently 
personal  to  be  addres.sed    in    prayer.      The  Indians  of  Wash- 


*"  AmericHn  Anticjuatian,"  Vol.  XV.,  page  274. 
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iiii^ton  territory  apin^ar  not  to  have  had  any  Mea  of  a  ijreat 
s})irit  btifore  the  white  peoph'  went  aieoiij^st  Ihciii,  but  they 
lu'lieve  in  a  culture  hero,  who  made  the  world,  a  Supreme  Heini;, 
who  may  come  a;4ain.  The  Twaiia  name  for  (lod  is  Wisowulus, 
in  Nis(|ually.  Shuksiab ;  in  Klallam,  Tsiltsi ;  and  in  Chinook, 
Sa^halit!  Tyee  ;  all  of  which  luive  the  same  nieaninjf,  the  "  ( Jhief 
Alnjve."  The  culture  hero  or  creator,  is  named  in  Twana  and 
Nisipially,  Dokibatt;  and  in  Klallam,  Mikiniatt,  si(,niifyin;f  the 
"  Chan^^er."  .Sai^halie  Tyee,  the  Chinook  term,  is  used  for  this 
culture  liei'o  and  the  Christian  ])eity.  The  ^^reat  spirit  of  some 
of  tlu!  AI<;on(juin  tribes  is  known  anion;;  the  iJlackfeet  as 
()mu(|katos,  the  "  (Jreat  Sun,"  and  is  W()rshij)pe(l,  prayers  bein^ 
addressed  to  it  and  sacrifices  made.  The  (Jhri.stian  ])(!ity  is 
known  as  ApTstcjtoke.the  "Creator,"  and  Kinon,  "Our  Father." 
These  names  express  the  ideas  of  the  natives  relating'  to  God, 
showing  proofless  from  the  belief  in  natui'e  powers  and  animal 
divinities,  to  a  recognition  of  a  Supreme  lieiny;  of  ^reat  wi.sdom, 
power  and  benevolence. 

CANADIAN    INDIAN    THEOLOCJY. 

The  red  man  of  Canada  is  a  religious  bein^,  with  a  distinctive 
religion  of  his  own,  embraciiij,;  a  theological  system  undefiried, 
yet  rticognized  by  tho.se  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the 
nativo  religions  of  the  American  Indians.  The  .systems  of 
theology  held  by  the  native  tribes  of  Canada  may  be  arranged 
according  to  ])r.  Peets' method  of  cla,ssifying  the  Ethnographic 
religions:  (1)  Shamanism;  (2)  Totemism :  (8)  Siui  Worship; 
(4)  Siibiani.sm  or  Sky  Worship;  (5)  Hero  Worship;  (6)  Ancestor 
Worship.* 

Shamanism  is  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of  religion,  and  is  to 
be  found  among  the  Eskimos,  tlu'  Tinne  tribes  of  Athabasca, 
and  the  Tshimpsean,  Kwakiutl,  Tlingit,  Kootaney,  and  other 
tribes  of  British  Columbia.  The  shaman  or  medicine  man  is 
the  priest  of  the  })eople,  pos,se.ssed,  as  they  believe,  of  super- 
natural powers,  which  he  has  gained  tlirough  being  in  league 
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•"American  Antiquariiui,"  Vol.  XV.,  pages  230-245,  272,278;    Vol. 
XVI.,  page  78. 
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with  niiiiiiiit('(l  iiiituif.  SlianuuiiHiii  varies  with  the  locahty  <'i 
the  tribe.  In  Biitish  Cohiiiihia  it  can  boast  of  secret  socii'ties 
anion t^  the  tribes.  Some  of  the  religious  customs  of  the  Eskinu) 
are  degra(Hn<;  in  the  extreme,  The  shaman  "s  initiated  after  a 
long  period  of  fasting,  and  his  supernatural  power  is  shown  in 
healing  the  sick,  fori'telling  the  events  of  the  future,  perform- 
ing magical  feats,  and  exercising  an  inHu<'nce  over  jieople  at  a 
distance.  It  is  believeil  that  ;he  shaman  can  gain  access  to  and 
hold  connnunion  with  the  tribal  ancestors,  who  are  animals, 
and  his  power  of  doing  good  or  evil  is  consecpiently  very  great. 
Totemism  is  not  confined  to  any  district,  but  is  widely  prevalent 
among  the  tribes  througliout  the  Dominion.  It  prevails  i.icjst 
extensively  among  the  Huron-Iro(inois  and  AlgoiKjuin  families. 
This  form  of  religion  consists  of  a  belief  in  descent  from  an 
original  parent  who  appi'ars  in  the  form  of  an  animal.  This 
animal  is  so  far  worshipped  that  the  skin  is  preserved  and  lield 
sacred,  and  when  the  people  journey  it  is  their  guide  and  pro- 
tector. The  food  of  this  animal  must  not  be  eaten  by  the  V)anil 
or  snl)-tribe,  which  claims  it  as  their  ancestor.  The  liand  claim- 
in;;  descent  from  the  ilet  r  will  not  kill  or  eat  it,  and  the  ancestor 
is  worshippeil  in  the  animal.  The  figure  of  the  animal  is 
painti'<l  or  carved,  and  ])laced  in  front  of  their  houses  as  their 
tlivinitv  who  miards  them  always  a<'aijist  the  malice  of  their 
enemies  and  the  ravages  of  disease.  Sun  worship  exists  among 
the  Blackfeet,  Crees,  Sioux  iintl  Kootaneys.  The  sun  is  wor- 
.shipped  as  a  divinity. 

Sky  woi'ship  is  not  foun<i  in  a  distinct  form  among  any  of 
the  native  tribes  of  Canada,  but  it  has  left  its  influence  upon 
some  of  the  tribes,  as  it  lias  been  related  to  sini  worship. 
Xmnerous  myths  of  the  umon  and  stars  are  related  by  the  red 
men,  and  the  foi'ces  uf  natin'«' are  personifie*!  and  woishipped. 
The  sim  god.  sky  gods  ami  wind  ileities  are  reverecl.  They 
people  the  sky  with  <li\inities  like  the  ancient  Egyj)tians,  and 
woiship  them  under  tlitierent  names. 

Some  tribes  have  a  form  of  hero  worship,  represented  by  the 
famous  lawgivers  (»f  the  red  race.  The  myth  of  Hiawatha 
among  the  Ir(H|Uois  reveals  this  form  <if  religion.     A  historical 
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character  may  become  a  mythical  porsonai^e  endowed  with 
supernatural  powers,  and  ad(Mxd  in  reli^jious  ceremonies. 
Another  form,  and  the  truest  of  hero  worship,  is  seen  in 
the  mvthical  hero  i;odH  of  the  I'ed  race.  These  are  the 
national  heroes  of  the  tribes,  who  are  recoi^nized  as  the  teachers, 
and  supreme  aijents  in  their  civilization,  and  sometimes  identi- 
iied  as  the  Creator.  Anion<f  tlie  AlifoiKpiins  there  is  the  hero 
ifod  Michabo,  an<l  amoni;  the  Iro((Uois,  loskeha. 

Ancestor  worship  is  fotntd  chieHy  anionff  the  British  Cohnnbia 
Indians,  and  is  a  modified  form  of  totemism.  Ancestral  posts, 
erected  by  the  Haidas  and  other  tribes,  contain  the  totem  of 
the  owner,  figures  suggestive  of  his  family  history,  and  mytho- 
logic  carvings.  In  the  system  of  totemism  the  clan  is  the  unit, 
and  each  member  of  the  tribe  has  his  own  place  in  the  com- 
numistic  cii-cle;  but  in  the  system  of  ancestor  worship,  the  family 
is  the  iniit,  and  an  in<lependent  attitudes  is  maintained  by  the 
individual.  The  ancestor  is  worshipped  as  in  totemism,  under 
the  repre.sentati(Ui  of  an  animal  or  bird.  There  are  other  forms 
of  religion  held  by  the  Indians,  as  the  W(n'ship  of  stones,  trees, 
and  Watei-;  but  these  are  oidy  modifications  of  the  systems 
already  mentioned.  The  .stone  or  tree  is  believed  to  be  a 
stopping-place  of  the  god,  an<l  some  myths  will  gather 
arouiul  tliem  in  the  ccairse  of  time,  so  as  to  clothe  them  with 
mysterious  powers.  The  people  will  then  paint  the  stone  and 
make  oti'erings  to  it.  The  hunti-r  or  warrior  will  seek  success 
by  propitiation,  and  it  will  be  a  saci'eil  stone  to  the  worshipper. 
The  trees,  stones  or  lapids  are  not  worshipped  as  inanimate* 
objects,  but  as  the  abode  of  spirits,  oi-  as  themselves  possessed 
of  life*  The  frees  on  the  Nelion  Hiver  slew  their  aged  paients 
becau.se  they  were  a  buiilen  to  them,  yet  the  master  of  the 
loilge  kept  a  bunch  of  feathers  tied  with  a  string  which  he 
reverenced,  as  he  called  it  his  "  father's  hi-ad.  "•!■     This  is  a  form 


*Dr.  Franz  Boiiz's,  "  Fifth  BritiHh  ABSociHtion  Roi)ort  on  the  North- 
Western  TiiheH  of  Canadji. "  pdi^oa  r»'J-5!l.  Echviird  Clodd's  "'Chililhood  of 
tlie  World,"  piiije  'J4.  C  V.  Koary's  "The  Diwii  of  History,"  panes  47r>.{. 
"  Uritannica  Eneycloinedia,"  articio,  "  Koligion.  '  Edward  C'lodd'.H"The 
Birth  and  Gn.wth  of  Myth,"  pHyes  lil'M. 

tUotison's  "  Account  of  KeHidenco  in  Hudson's  Bay,"  pni,'o  48 ;  (luoteil  by 
Brinton,  in  "  Myths  of  tho  Now  World,"  pages  1.'74.  -7i">. 
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of  iiiici'stnil  worsliip  .si'Mom  foiiml.  The  ljl,ickl\;et  spi'uk  of 
tilt'  Cicjitor  us  ji  iiiuK'  perH(jn!iti;(',  hut  tlioy  cull  tlu-  cartli  "  Our 
luotlicr." 

Besides  the  tiihal  gods,  each  of  tlie  natives  believe  that  he  is 
protectctl  by  a  ifuardiaii  sj)ii-it,  with  whom  he  can  coniinniiicate. 
The  Blaekfoot  youth,  anxious  to  learn  the  name  of  his  familiar 
spirit,  repairs  to  the  i-avines  or  sechuled  placi's  on  the  prairie, 
where  he  fasts  and  prays  until  the  vision  of  his  <«;o(l  comes  to 
him  in  a  trance  oi'  dream,  wherein  there  is  revealecl  the  name  of 
the  animal  ie[)reHentini:;  his  personal  deity.  He  kills  this 
animal,  [)reserves  the  skin,  wliieh  he  stuff's  and  always  carries 
with  him  as  his  j^uardian  and  <;uide.  The  Ojibway  youth 
blackens  his  face  with  charcoal,  and  in  a  simihir  fashion  seeks 
the  vision  of  his  }j;od.  The  belief  in  a  doctrine  of  sin  is  .shown 
Ity  the  reli^dous  c\istom  of  makinj^;  sacritice.s.  The  olde.st  rite 
in  all  reli;,^ions  is  saeritice.  Man  feels  that  he  has  maih'  the 
gods  angry,  ami  he  gives  what  he  bi'lieves  will  appease  their 
wrath.  The  Blaekfoot  hunter  or  warrior,  before  .setting  out  on 
an  expedition,  will  fast  and  make  a  vow  that  if  successful  he 
will  give  a  thank-ofi'eiing.  1  have  .seen  the  young  wai-rioi's 
letuiii  fi'om  the  .south,  and  at  the  atnuial  sun  dance  ii-pair  to 
the  metlicine  lodge  and  place  his  hand  in  that  of  an  aged 
medicine  woman,  wlxt,  after  holding  it  aloft  and  praying  to  the 
sun,  has  (piickly  severed  a  Hngei-  by  the  first  joint  by  means  of 
a  knife  on  a  block  of  wood,  as  an  oti'ering  to  the  sun.  Sin 
otl'eiin.js  were  generally  reprt'sented  by  tobacco.  Sacritiees  to 
the  sun  were  made  by  the  C'ree.  Blaekfoot  and  other  tribes, 
and  consisted  of  articles  «»f  wearing  a])parel  ehietly.  lieside 
the  stone  stopping-places  of  the  gods  were  de|)o.sited  by  the 
people,  as  they  passed,  minor  articles  of  clothing,  pipes,  tobacco, 
cooking  utensils  and  trinkets  of  \arious  kinds,  '['he  Tshimp- 
seans  and  Kwakintls  fast  for  a  detiinte  jteriod — from  four  to 
seven  days —and  piay  when  they  desire  to  obtain  a  special 
object.  It  is  believe(l  that  fasting  is  wt'll  pleasing  to  the  (Jods. 
The    Kwakintls    offer    valuable    burnt-<)fierings*.      When    the 

♦Brintoii'H  "Myths  of  thu  Now  \V<.rl«b"  ptiKoH  ira,  HIO.  "CKxld'H 
Cliililliood  uf  tlio  World."  imjj[u  27  ;  .iinl  "  C'liiltlliou<l  of  Ri'li>,'ion."  piigo  1!>. 
l?t>iiz's  "  Fifth  Report  of  tlie  North- West i-ii  Triln'suf  ('uiukIh,"  piijjos  50-52. 
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Kootanoys  or  Bhickfeet  are  about  to  open  a  council  they  till  a 
pipe  w'ith  tobacco  and  present  the  stem  to  the  sun,  and  after- 
wards to  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  Tlie  doctrine  of 
atonement  for  sin  is  maintained  l)y  the  red  men.  By  means 
of  fastiiif^,  prayers  and  .sacrifices  the  hunter,  warrioi*  and 
medicine-men  souj^ht  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the  ^ods.* 

In  approaching,^  the  deity  cleanliness  of  body  and  soul  wei'e 
considered  es.sential  to  an  answer  to  prayer,  and  to  obtain  the 
favor  of  (Jod.  Baptism  was  therefore  praeti.sed  antonjf  some 
Indian  ti'ibes.  When  a  younj^  Klallam  wished  to  obtain  a 
vision  of  his  familiar  spirit,  ho  washed  himself  thoroufjhly  that 
he  mi^ht  be  ])ure;  and  even  the  children  of  this  tiibe,  anxious 
to  become  ^'reat  medicine  v.a'U,  bathed  daily,  remaining,'  in  the 
water  for  a  lonj^  time. 

The  worshipper  amont^  the  Blackfeet,  conscious  of  his  sin- 
fulness, before  en^a<finif  in  any  special  relij^ious  ceicmony, 
entered  a  sweat  bath,  and  drove  out  of  his  body  all  the  un- 
cleanness.  The  Delawares  used  an  emetic  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  frtiilt  <>f -sin.  The  Tshimpseans,  before  praying,  must  bathe 
and  wash  well  their  bodies  to  purify  themselves,  and  an  emetic 
is  taken  to  remove  all  carnal  impurities,  iji  order  to  plea.so 
the  deity .f 

There  is  no  devil  in  the  ntitive  iclinjions  of  the  Indians  in 
the  Christian  .sense.  Thei'e  are  s[)ints  which  work  evil,  and  it 
is  in  the  jxjwer  of  many  of  the  medicine  men,  as  they  believe, 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  these  spiiits  in  causinj;  the  death  of  their 
enemies.  Sometimes  the  laniruajje  of  the  Indians  .seems  tt) 
imply  that  the  spirits  ar«^  neithei-  j^ood  or  bad,  but  will  |irotect 
and  ^uiile  tho.se  who  have  placed  them.selves  u!idei'  their  care, 
and  will  punish  or  destroy  their  enemies  when  propitiated. 
The  medicine  men  sjieak  of  disea.se  as  caused  by  tin;  spirits  of 
evil  dwt'lling  in  a  sick  |)erson,  and  they  invoke  the  helj)  of 
their  familiar  spirits  to  drive  out  the  spirits  who  are  causinj; 
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The   belief   in   a   devil    luus    been    maintained  by  numerous 


*  '' SiiiitlisDi  itiii  .\iitlini|)<»l<><riial  Piipci'H,"  188(!-H7,  piige  (i7H. 

+  Buncroft'H  ■'  HiKtoiy  of  tho  I'liitod  StafoH,"  Vol.  III.,  Cluip.  22. 
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writers  on  the  Tinlians,  some  agreeing  with  John  Meckh'nhur<(, 
who  said  of  tlic  Iro(|U<)is: 

'•  Tlirv  are  entire  straiit^i'i's  to  all  i-eli<xi<jn,  Imt  tlit-y  have  a 
Tharonliijouagon  (wliich  others  also  call  Athzooekkuatoriaho) ; 
i.e.,  a  {genius  which  they  put  in  the  ])laee  of  (.Jo«l,  hut  they  <lo 
not  worshi])  or  present  oti"erinj;s  to  hini.  'lliey  worship  and 
present  oflerinjjjs  to  the  Devil,  whom  they  eall  ()tlikon,  or 
Aireskuoni." 

The  tribes  <lo  not  possess  any  native  written  records  of 
revelation,  hut  they  believe  that  the  Creator  has  revealed  his 
will  to  thenj. 

When  the  missionaries  went  tj  the  Ojibways,  Delawares  and 
Wyandots,  proclaiming  the  Bible  as  the  it-velation  of  God  to 
the  human  race,  the  natives  listeni'il  attentively:  and,  after 
<leliberation,  said  that  tlx-  Bib.  was  for  the  vdiite  men,  becauf-e 
it  was  written  in  their  laniruam',  and  thi'  Christian  reli<rion  v.as 
for  the  white  race. 

l'ointin<;  to  the  skies,  the  Blackfeet  assured  me,  aft«'r 
prcsentini^  the  same  ar<;ument  as  tlie  tribes  mentioneil,  that  the 
stars  wei'e  the  handwritini;  of  (Jod,  ami  that  Nature  was  the 
book  ifiven  for  the  red  men  to  reail,  in  conjunction  with  his 
conscience  and  his  dreams. 

Mommcue,  the  W^-andot  cliief.  objected  that  the  Son  of  (Jod 
was  I)()i'n  amonu-  tin*  white  people,  Jind  the  l)ii»lf  yi\ en  to  them  : 
and  this  was  the  objection  <tf  the  Blackfeet  whtii  they  first 
lieard  the  (iospel.  * 

The  Jilaekfeet  say  that  the  Old  Man,  Na))i<i,  went  away  aftei' 
performin;^'  jii'eat  an<l  ;;'ood  things  for  the  pt-uple,  l»ut  he  is  not 
dea<l  an<l  he  may  return.  The  Twanasand  Klallamsof  the  west- 
ern coast  have  a  myth  of  the  cominjf  of  Dokibatt,  the  "Chantfer, 
who  did  manv  wonderful  thiniifs,  and  went  away  and  left  his 
foot-prints  on  a  rock.  Soineof  tlie  forms  of  the  Hiawatha  myth 
l)ear  a  strikinif  resenddance  to  Ciiri.st.  and  altho\inh  there  is 
no  definite  teachin^r  of  the  a<lv»'nt  of  a  Hedecniei-,  there  are 
evident  yearnintfs   in   tlie   mythology  of   the   In<lians  after  a 

•  I'liiyter's  "History  <>f  MetiioiliHni  in  Crtimiln,"  |mjj;e  MSB. 
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iiieJins  of  cscaiJi'  from  .sin.  The  Tliiiyit  luTo  ood  Yi'tl  is 
(xpiicted  to  ivtuni,  and  the  Twiinus  of  W.isliiiijftoii  TtaTitoiy 
.siiy  that  I)okiV)att,  the  CliaiiytT,  will  ooiiic  hack  wlirn  tln'  cartli 
ijrows  old,  tu  make  it  over  atfaii).* 

The  i"t'<l  iiu'U  l)t'lievo  in  uiic  iinnioi'tality  of  tlie  soul.-f  Tlio 
P)lackfet.'t,  in  connnon  witli  tlu'  otlicr  iHIil-s  of  Cana<la,  placed 
articles  upon  the  i;rave  for  the  UHe  of  the  departecl.  When  they 
placed  the  dead  in  the  trees,  ou  a  scaffold,  or  in  a  "dead  lod^e," 
they  deposited  these  articles  in  a  ])o.\  or  \vra])])ed  tlu-ni  cari-- 
fully  in  sonif  skins  or  hlankets,  and  when  they  folhjwed  the 
customs  of  the  white  ]H'oplr  they  ]uit  them  in  the  <rra\e  in  a 
similar  fashion  to  the  articles  in  the  Huron  ossuaries.  When 
asked  the  reason  for  depositing  food,  tobacco,  hows  and  airows, 
hlankets,  and  numerous  trinkets  with  the  dead,  they  n-plied 
that  the  .souls  were  not  dead.  They  Ix-lirvrd  that  the  s])irits  of 
the  departed  returned  to  take  the  souls  of  the  aiticles  with 
them.  The  Huron  "feast  of  the  <'t'ad"'was  ar  e.xpi-e.ssion  of 
the  belief  in  the  inuuortality  of  the  soul.  It  wi.s  the  custom  of 
the  Sioux  of  tlie  North-VVcst  to  kill  tlu'  hor.se  of  tlie  deceased 
chief,  that  the  soul  of  the  animal  mii;ht  accompany  his  ma.stei' 
to  the  spiritdand.  Several  vears  a^o  I  visited  the  <;ravc  of  a 
youn<;'  Sioux  Indian,  the  .sou  of  a  chief,  at  Moose  daw,  and 
undei'  the  scatl'olil  were  the  lemains  of  a  h(jrse  which  hail  bcfu 
killed  The  Hlackfeet  do  not  slay  a  horse  now  whrn  the 
owinr  dies,  but  cut  oft'  some  of  the  hair  from  thr  foirlock,  mane 
and  tail  of  his  best  animals,  and  these  tufts  t)f  hair  are  deposited 
beside  tlie  coi'psc.  It  wjis  the  cu.stom  of  some  of  the  tribes  to 
kill  a  dot;,  tiiat  the  spii-it  of  the  do;;-  mi<;ht  accompany  his 
master  to  the  land  of  so'ils.  The  Iro(|Uois  were  accustonieil  co 
make  a  hole  in  the  (jrnve.  and  recently  in  the  coffin,  to  permit 
the  .spirit  to  visit  the  body. 

The  Hlackfeet  say  that  the  spirits  of  the  <lead  return  to 
earth,  and  can  inflict  harm  toany  whoma>'  have  wronj^ed  them 
when  alive.     I   liave  seen   the   Hlood  Indians  tear  down  their 
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*  "  Sinitlisoiiiiiii  .Xntluop  tlogicjil  Piipurs,"  p.igi.'  (iHl.     lim/.s  "Fifth  Re- 
port oil  till!  Ni>rtli-\Ve.sterii  'I'libos  of  Cinmdfi,"  pam?  4!l. 

t  IJriiiton'H  "  Myths  of  tlie  New  World,"  pagew  24!»,  272,  273. 
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loj?  hoUHe  where  a  member  of  the  family  liad  died,  afraid  td 
remain  there  lest  the  spirits  of  the  dead  would  liiirt  them. 
They  liave  removed  their  camps  when  one  of  their  luuuber  died 
for  the  same  reason.  They  V)elieve  the  spirits  of  the  dead  hold 
a  council  and  feast  to<;ether  on  the  (food  things  which  havehecii 
placed  on  the  grave  of  one  who  has  just  die(l.  The  natives  are 
afraid  of  the  spirits  who  hover  near  the  place  where  their 
bodies  are  laid.  Sometimes  they  have  warned  me  when  travel- 
ling at  night  near  the  Ciitnps,  to  beware  of  the  bodies  placed  in 
the  trees  or  on  scattblds,  as  the  spirits  might  attack  me.  J)r. 
Boaz  says  of  the  Kootaneys,  "The  dead  go  to  the  sun.  One  of 
the  important  features  of  their  religiijn  is  the  belief  that  all  the 
dead  will  return  at  a  futm-e  time.  This  event  is  expected  to 
take  place  at  Lake  Peiid  Oreille;  therefore  all  Kutona(|a  tribes 
use<l  to  asseiidtle  there  from  time  to  time  to  await  the  dead. 
On  their  journey  they  danced  every  night  around  a  tii'e,  going 
in  the  direction  of  the  sun.  Only  those  who  were  at  war  with 
any  tribe  or  family,  (hinced  the  oppo.site  way.  The  festival  at 
the  lake,  which  lasted  many  days,  and  consisted  principally  of 
<lances,  was  celebrated  only  at  rare  intervals." 

The  westei'U  tribes,  including  the  Bhickfeet,  Kwakiutls, 
Coast  Salish,  and  others  believe  that  they  can  see  tlie  spirits  of 
the  dead,  and  to  see  them  is  a  bad  omen,  bi'inging  death  or  sick- 
ness. The  Tliugits  and.  Kwakiutls  believe  in  the  transmigration 
of  souls,  the  latter  holding  a  special  doctrine,  of  twins  being 
transformed  .salmon,  and  conse([Uently  they  liave  control  of  the 
weatlier,  and  nnist  not  go  near  the  water  lest  tliey  be  retraii.s- 
formed  into  salmon.  With  this  same  belief  in  iiinnortality,  the 
various  tribes  supposed  that  the  soul  of  a  slain  warrior  would 
not  rest  peacefully  in  the  ,spirit-land  until  his  deatli  was 
avenged.  This  is  the  reason  why  Indians  will  sometimes  slay 
a  stranger  belonging  to  the  white  race,  who  has  known  nothing 
of  the  Indian  killed  bv  a  white  man.  The  after  life  is  a  land 
of  shades,  \nit  with  this  belief  in  iTmuortality  there  is  the  doc- 
trine of  a  resurrecti(»n,  .shown  by  the  care  taken  of  the  remains 
of  the  dead.  There  are  not  any  (jf  these  docti'ines  clearly 
defined   by   tlie   natives,    but   airiid   the   confusion,   there   are 
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customs   sutticient    to   determine    their   existence   as  powerful 
factors  in  tlie  religious  life  of  the  people.* 

There  is  not  a  tribe  in  Canada  that  does  not  believe  in 
prayer  antl  adhere  sti'ictly  to  the  belief.  Several  of  the  western 
tribes,  includinfi^  the  Blackfeet,  Kootaneys,  Tlingits,  Tshimp- 
seans,  Haidas  and  ('oast  Salish  pray  to  the  sun.  Some  of  them 
pray  to  mountains,  the  tlunider  and  natural  objects.  They 
pray  to  me<liator.s,  who  hear  an<l  help  them.  When  the  people 
are  sick  the  medicine  men.  along  with  the  friends  of  the  sick 
person,  pray  to  their  guardian  spirits  to  lielp  the  sick  one.  I 
have  .seen  the  old  man  raises  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  pray 
fervently  to  the  sun,  an<l*  the  young  man  pray  with  deep  .sin- 
cerity at  the  annual  sun  dance,  as  he  clasped  the  luedicine 
pole  when  undergoing  the  trying  ordeal  of  mutilation.  Prayer 
is  extemporaneous  and  sincere. 

The  medicine  men  of  the  tribes  were  the  doctors  and  priests, 
who  cared  for  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  people.  Besides  ad- 
iin'nistering  medicine  they  were  the  )»rotectors  of  the  native 
religion  and  keepers  of  the  faith.  As  such  they  opposed  steridy 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  sang  their  incantation  songs, 
and  [irayed  for  blessings  to  rest  upcm  tlie  tribe.  They  fasted 
on  behalf  of  the  tribe,  kept  up  connnunion  with  the  spirits, 
and  lived  a  separate  mystei'ious  life  from  the  rest  of  the  people. 
The  Cree.s  and  Ojibways  have  forms  of  admittance  into  the 
priesthood,  of  which  thei'e  are  four  grades,  and  the  priest  who 
attains  the  highest  grade  must  be  a  man  of  wealtli,  ability  and 
piety. 

'i'he  journey  of  the  spii'its  to  the  land  of  shadows  is  repre- 
sented as  a  long  an<l  ditheult  road,  having  a  river  crossing  it, 
which  tlu'  Tlini^its  sav  is  formed  l)v  the  tears  of  the  women 
weeping  for  the  dead.  The  Twanas  maintain  that  a  man  may 
be  alive  and  his  spii-it  in  the  spirit-land,,  a,s  the  .spirits  can  leave 
their  country,  and  returning,  take  with  tlu'Ui  a  man's  soul. 
The  shamans  pretend   that  they  can   visit  the  land   of  spirits 


*Thoo.   Sagard's  "  Histoire   du   Canada,"    page   41*7.     "Third   Annual 
Keport   <if    the   Canadian  Institute,"    page    9.      Charlevoix'.s    "Nouvil'o 
France,'  Vol.  VI.,  page  78.    Morgan's  "  Loague  of  tlie  Iroquois,"  page  1  ,'ii. 
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and  ('ii;;a;^f  in  Ixittlc  witli  tin-  spirits,  rcstonni^'  tlic  l(jst  souls  tn 
tlicir  Inxlics  on  cartli.  Tlic  rivi-r  ot"  dcatli,  tlic  styx  of  tlic 
ancient  Gi't't-ks,  Faltlfd  to  flow  in  tin-  world  of  tlif  dead,  trans- 
fci'ivd  to  Cliristian  litt'mtui-f,  and  used  H<;ui-ativcly  as  the 
Jonlan  which  lit-s  hctwt't'U  farth  and  the  heavenly  Canaan,  is 
f'oiuid  in  tlie  mythology  of  the  native  tiihes.  The  Tw.-ijas  of 
Wasliinj^ton  territorv.  the  'I'linirits  of  British  Colunihia,  ami 
the  tribes  whieh  live  iieai"  tiie  sea  or  heside  iidaml  waters  havr 
H  fabled  ri\er  lyin^;'  across  the  pathway  which  souls  nnist 
travel  to  the  other  land.  The  ))assaiie  of  the  dead,  an<l  thr 
aj)peai'ance  and  condition  of  the  land  of  the  spirits  are  modi- 
tied  by  the  ;;"eon;i'aphieal  conditions  of  the  country'  in  which  the 
tribes  dwell,  'i'hus  the  huntin<;-  tribes,  livMiy  u[)on  the  [trairie, 
or  in  the  forest,  speak  of  their  future  abode  as  a  |)lace  whei-e 
they  will  hunt,  as  they  have  done  \ipon  the  earth  :  and  tin' 
tishinjr  tribes  believe  that  in  the  othei'  world  they  will  have 
abumlunce  of  Hsli.  '{'he  Ojibway.  Blackfoot,  C'ree  ami  other 
inland  tribes  believe  in  Hit-  hap])y  hunting;  ^roiuid.  the  'llini^it-^ 
say  they  will  enjoy  berrii-s  and  salmon,  the  'i'shimp.seans  ami 
Kwakiutls  that  the  land  of  spirits  is  sinnlar  to  the  laml  of  thf 
li\in<;'.  where  there  will  be  abumlanee  of  tish,  venison  and  skins. 
The  spiiit-land  is  for  all.  The  native  races  in  theii'  primitive 
theolony  ha\c  only  one  place  for  all  the  dead.  Thei'e  is  no 
distinction  made  between  the  ncjod  ami  the  bad.  and  con>e- 
(|Uently  no  hell  and  heaven  in  accordance  with  the  definitions 
of  Christian  theolof^ry.  A  distinction  is  maile  by  .some  natives 
about  the  abode  of  suicides,  but  jfenerallv  the  native  theology, 
uninfluenced  by  Christian  teaching',  knows  nothin;;  of  separ- 
ate al)odes  for  the  ^ood  and  bad  in  the  future  life.  The 
home  of  the  i\vAi\,  accoidini''  to  tlie  Indians  of  l*u<>ct  S((und, 
is  an  undeiiiiound  worhl.  somewhere  within  the  earth,  ami  yet 
neither  above  or  l)e|ow,  The  Tlin^fits  and  Haidas,  intlut-nceil, 
it  may  tie,  by  the  Hskinios,  belie\e  that  the  dead  live  in  a 
coinitry  similar  to  the  land  of  the  li\  iny,  but  that  those  who 
suffer  a  violent  death  ;i'o  to  the  upper  country,  ruled  by  Taliit, 
and   those  who  die   from  sickness  tra'.cl   to  a  land  bcvond  llir 
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l)ur(lt'i's  ol'  tlic  cfirtli,  l»ut  on  tin'  sHiiif  IcVfl  with  it.  They  Huy 
tilt'  (It'Uil  from  l)()th  couiitrit's  live  to^t-thcr  (luriiiif  tht,'  day. 

Ainoiiij  the  Eskiiiio.s  tlu-it-  i.s  a  <listinction  inade  in  niauH 
future  abode,  tliere  beint;  an  upper  world  wliere  all  will  go  who 
lifive  lived  ri<rhteouslv,  Ix  -n  kind  to  the  i)oor  and  hun<>]'v,  and 
those  who  ha\e  Ix'en  killecl  l)y  accident  or  have  committed 
Nuicitle.  The  Kskimos'  heaven  is  a  pleasant  countiy,  wheie  it  i.s 
never  dark,  and  in  everlasting  content  and  joy,  with  uo  storms, 
ice  or  snow  to  annoy  them,  the  Eskimos  .spend  the  eternal  years. 
To  the  umler  world  the  wickeil  an<l  all  who  have  been  unhappy 
while  on  earth  go  at  death.  It  is  an  eternal  land  of  darkiie.s.s, 
cold  and  dismal,  terrible  storms,  perpetual  snow  and  ice  in 
abundance  pi'evailing  there. 

'i'he  Peruvians  believed  that  after  a  terriljle  famine  the  world 
would  come  to  an  end,  when  clouds  would  cover  the  face  of  the 
s\ni,  and  thick  dai'kness  descend  upon  all  things.  The  Aztecs 
l()(»ked  forward  to  the  <lestruction  of  the  world,  the  sun,  and  the 
human  race.  At  the  close  of  the  threat  evele  of  tiftv-two  vears 
the  little  images  of  the  household  gods  wi'i'e  destroyed,  the  holy 
tires  Were  suttered  to  go  out  in  the  temples,  and  none  were 
rekindh'd,  and  the  peo)>le  were  in  despair  in  expectation  ot  a 
great  catastrophe.  On  the  last  evening  of  the  cycle,  a  proces- 
sion of  A/tec  i)riests  moved  towai'd  a  lofty  mountain,  where  the 
new  tire  was  kin<lled  bv  the  friction  of  sticks,  and  the  success 
of  the  operation  was  an  assui'aiice  that  the  end  had  not  yet 
come.*  When  the  world  will  l)e  near  its  end.  then  will  Michabo 
destroy  the  nations  with  a  dreadful  i)estilence,  or  cause  the 
earth  to  be  consumed;  ami  he  will,  according  to  the  Algonipiins, 
make  a  new  world  foi'  the  faithful.  That  the  woi'ld  will  1.k^ 
ciinsumtMl  by  tire  is  the  belief  of  the  Senels,  of  California.  In 
the  presence  of  the  unknown  the  red  men  sit  in  fear,  longing 
lor  relief  and  hoping  for  the  coming  of  the  day, 
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*  Prescott's  '•Comiuest  of  Mexico,"  V.>1.  I,,  piige.s  VA,  104-108.  Eolls' 
"  Wor.ship  iuu\  'i'riiditiDiis  of  the  Al)oiii.iiies  of  Aineric.-i,"  paijie  '20.  Briii- 
ton's  "  MytliH  of  tlie  New  World.  "  pai^e.s  2;t,">,  '2'M>.  "  Eleventli  Annual 
Report  of  the  IJureiiu  of  Etlmology,"  pages  ;Mil-.544. 
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THE  INDIAN  MESSIAH.* 


Tlu'  r('<l  iiifvii  is  superstitious,  as  tlu'  savaj^i!  races  of  otiicr 
lau<ls,  and  iioiietlu'  less  honest  in  his  religious  convictions.  His 
reli^nous  belief  enters  into  all  the  concerns  of  camp  life  and  tin<;t< 
every  thouj^ht  ami  custom  in  the  lo<I<;e,  on  the  warpath,  and  in 
the  council.  His  ti'ailitions,  local  and  ^^eneral.aie  atlected  by  his 
environment,  and  these  attain  exert  an  abidin<f  influence  upon 
his  relii^ioiis  opinicais.  Amon^f  the  tales  of  the  lodt^es,  there  are 
some  which  have  sti'ikin^  resemblance  to  Biblical  stories,  sunif 
of  which,  no  doubt,  have  ori<;inateil  indirectly  throuj^h  the  inilu- 
ence  of  reli^^ious  teachers.  Durin;^  my  early  years  amon;^  the 
Indians  in  the  west,  whenever  the  aj^ed  men  wei'e  asked  to 
relate  the  story  of  the  creation  of  tlie  woild  or  of  man  s  oriirin 
they  invariably  repeated  the  native  myth.  In  later  years,  how 
ever,  new  stories  are  told,  based  upon  the  instructions  j^iven  by 
the  missionaries.  The  nativi's  did  not  care  to  be  sinjfular.  nor 
did  they  care  to  be  lau^died  at  when  they  told  theii- native  tales, 
so  they  repeated,  as  best  they  could,  the  stories  told  l)y  the 
white  men.  They  were  neither  Indian  noi-  Entflish,  but  I'athei' 
In<liani/,ed  stories  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  .same  wav  have  1  listened  to  Indian  tunes  sunir  to 
hvnnis  —  such  weir<l  nnisic,  so  fascinatiiiif  and  so  strantfe, 
arising;  perhaps  from  its  novelty  :  an<l  these  tunes  had  Ix'eii 
taught  them  by  missionaries  many  years  a;;o,  but  ha\  iii^ 
passed  thi'ou^^h  the  alend)i('  of  the  Indians  mind,  they  Itecanie 
essentially  Indian. 

The  Christ  traditions  of  the  Mexican  Indians  have  no  doul)t 
ari.sen  in  a  similar  manner,  and  have  spread  to  other  tribes  on 
the  continent.  There  is,  however,  a  traalilcn  concernintf  the 
second  advent  of  a  Messiah  which  was  believed  to  have  been 
fulfilled  when  Ctntez  landed  in  Mexico.  The  tra<litions  of  the 
A/tec  say  that  a  saintly  personat^e,  name(l(,^uetzaleoatl — /.*;.,"  the 
plumecl  serj)ent " — came  from  tlu'  east  as  a  divine  helper  to  the 


*"Jourrml  of  AmericHii  Folk-Lore,"  Vol.  IV.,  pages  57-CO.  Tlir  An-hir- 
olo(jUt,  Vol.  II.,  jtfiges  l()r»-lll.  "  Ainericiin  .\iiti<|Uiiriiin,"  Vol.  Xlll.,  ]ia<J!e 
101.     "  Eleventh  Anuufil  RejMjrt  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnoltii;y,"  page  544. 
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nation.  He  u  -^  ii  Iary;t',  Wfll-Iornifd  whitf  man,  with  a  lon<j 
hi'Mid,  inti'llijjt'ut  coinitcnanco,  havin<;  a  niitrt'  upon  his  head, 
and  his  white  jiarnicnts  Mowini:  to  his  t'cet,  whcrt'on  wei'e 
painted  red  crosses.  He  was  a  celihate,  a  man  ol'  peace,  detest- 
in  y- war  so  much  that  at  the  mention  of  tli<'  name  he  put  his 
tiii"i'rs  in  his  ears;  an  ascetic,  who  hated  hloodv  sacrifices,  hut 
delijjhted  in  frtiits  and  Howers  ;  a  man  of  ])rayer  and  purity  of 
life,  and  the  author  of  all  that  was  j^ood  for  man,  producing;  tlui 
aits  of  peace,  and  sending;  joy  to  the  hearts  and  honii's  of  tlu; 
people.  He  had  a  hitter  anta;;onist  in  an  evil  divinity,  named 
Te/catlipoca,  \  ho,  hy  his  wiles,  causeil  him  to  wander  from  the 
country.  Several  years  aftei-  liis  ilepartiu'e,  he  st-nt  hack  wonl 
that  he  would  return,  .uid  then  he  sailed  awav  to  tlu'  ea.st  in  a 
canoe  of  serpent  skins. 

When  the  Spanianls  landeil  upon  the  new  continent,  Nhmte- 
zunia  believed  that  the  <;i'eat  white  persona^je  had  I'etut  kmI,  and 
he  sent  his  interpreter  to  Coitez  welcomin;;  him  to  his  coiintiy 
as  his  ri;;ht,  for  they  were  all  his  children.  Aftt-r  the  Spaniards 
had  treated  the  natives  harshly,  the  Indians  learne<l,  to  their 
soirow,  the  mistake  which  they  li'id  made.  They  had  eaj^erly 
ki.sscd  the  sides  of  the  Spanish  ve.sscl.s  as  they  landetl  upon 
their  shores,  and  received  the  white  sti'ani^ei's  as  i;-ods,  .sons  and 
brothers  of  (^)uet/.alcoatl  ;  but  they  had  ultimately  to  bend  their 
necks  before  their  mij^lity  compieror.s.  General  Lew  Wallace,  in 
"The  Fair  (Jod,"  has  <fiven  a  strikinj.;'  repicsentation  of  this 
trailition,  and  its  sa<l  C()nse(|UenceM  to  the  people,  with  the  fall 
of  Montezuma's  kinydom.  Some  of  the  native  tribes  have 
traditions  of  a  yieat  teacher,  chan<(i'r,  sujuvme  beinj^;,  a  person- 
alise resemblim;'  Hiawatha  or  Christ,  who  came  amon<j[  men  and 
departed,  pi(;misin^'  to  return  a;j^ain. 

'i'here  have  lieen  shrewd,  intelli<^ent  men  in  the  Indian 
camps  who  were  subjects  of  apparitions  and  visions;  and  these 
have  exercised  a  stronj;-  influence  over  the  mimls  of  the  natives. 
Such  have  been  found  amon;^  the  Ojibway,  Sioux.  HIackfoot 
and  other  Indian  tribes.  The.se  visions  i^enei-ally  relate  to 
spiritual  things,  and  especially  to  their  own  relij^ion,  but  in 
•some   instances  they  point   to  a  tin»e   when   the    Indians  shall 
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a^fain  lio  nmstfrs  ut'  the  soil.  Soinc  of  tlu'sc  ju'ojdietH  have 
been  successful  in  iniposin<;  upon  the  people  of  the  lodjri-s,  hut 
the  lulvent  of  the  white  man  has  l)r<tu;;ht  about  a  change,  and 
the  wiles  of  tlie  th'eanier  are  not  as  j»owerful  as  in  earlier  <iays. 
The  nietlicine  nieji  are  a<lepts  at  this  superstitious  era/e,  beiiiu- 
able  to  lead  the  fearful  and  unwary  thi'oui^h  their  rites  of 
sorcery  and  incantations  to  a  firm  bt-jicf  in  all  their  predictions. 
The  jjreatest  medicine  man  of  the  tribe  may  be  the  mo,st 
inveterate  thief  or  roLnif  in  the  camp,  and  vet  thev  will 
accept  his  prophecies,  believe  in  his  ciu'es,  and  laugh  at  his 
tricks  of  stealing  and  lies.  Tlu'  superstitious  reverence  of  the 
Indian  com[iels  him  to  select  the  stiangely-shajied  stones  ami 
trees  that  skirt  tlie  rivers  or  dot  the  prairie  as  stopj)ing  places 
of  the  gods. 

'{'he  Siou.\  in  the  Minnesota  mas.sacre  believe<l  that  the  tinif 
was  rij)e  for  them  to  ri.se,  an<l  their  gods  would  give  them  suc- 
cess. Theii'  nieilieine  men,  their  makers  of  wakan,  l)eat  upon 
their  medicine  <lrums,  danceil.  sang  and  piayed,  but  the  gods 
were  deaf  to  their  entreaties,  and  the  Indians  failed.  The 
failure  of  their  predictions,  and  the  fact  that  their  prayei-s 
remained  unanswereil,  inHueiicetl  many  to  decide  in  favor  of 
Christianity.  In  1S90  a  dt'ci<led  religions  movement,  known  as 
the  "  3b'ssiali  Craze,"  was  witnessed  among  tlie  Indians  of  the 
north-western  j)ortion  of  the  Tnited  States,  its  ulterior  etf'ects 
reaching  the  iJlackfeet.  Sioux  and  Crees  of  Canada.  Various 
causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  strange  movement,  as  the 
poverty  of  the  people  arousing  them  to  look  for  the  ailvent  of 
the  Messiah,  the  desire  after  supernatural  aid,  and  the  hatred  of 
the  white  race,  compelling  them  to  believe  that  Christianity,  in 
the  form  presented  to  them  by  the  missionaiies,  was  the  white 
man's  religion:  but  that  the  Chiist  was  the  Ki'tleemer  of  the 
Indians  as  well  as  of  the  whiti'  people  and  tlie  Saviour,  as 
taught  them,  was  the  white  man's  conce))tion  and  untrue,  as 
tlieie  was  an  Indian  Christ.  The  people  in  the  valley  of  the 
Miss(»uri  were  expectant,  and  the  hojie  of  the  ailvent  of  tlu' 
Messiali  spread  among  the  tribes. 

The  Sioux.  Cheyeinies  and  Arai)ahos  heard   that  the  C'hrist 
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Iia<l  hei'ii  seen,  and  a  dele<;ation  of  three  Si<aix  and  Porcilpine, 
a  Clieyeiine,  went  to  the  eountiy  where  it  was  said  the  Christ 
was  living. 

(J(M»d  Thiuider,  one  of  thf  dele^ration,  upon  his  n-tiirn  toltl  his 

eX])i'rienee    as   follows:  "With   thi othei's   I    travelled   three 

vears  to  thf  Christ.  Wf  crossed  many  Indian  Heservati<tns,  and 
passed  thr(ai;;h  the  white  mans  towns.  On  a  hroatl  plain  cov- 
fifd  witli  Indians  1  saw  him  at  last.  I  could  not  tell  where 
1if  came  from — suddenly  he  appeared  to  me — a  man  of  surprisin^r 
lifaiity  with  lon^',  <;oldeii  hair — clad  in  a  hluf  rohf.  He  did 
not  look  at  nif  n«»r  spfak,  hut  he  read  oiu'  thoufhts  and 
answered  them  without  speech,  I  saw  the  jirints  of  the  nails 
in  his  hands  and  feet. 

"  He  said  that  hf  had  come  u])on  earth  once  hfforc — hf  had 
;i]»])eare<l  to  the  whites  and  thfV  had  scoiiifd  him  and  slain 
him.  Now  hf  apjteared  to  the  Indians.  He  said  that  tlm 
cryin*f  of  thf  Indians  had  soundfd  loud  in  his  cars — thfy 
Wfif  dvinn"  of  disease  and  starvation:  dvinu  of  the  white 
man's  food  ami  his  stranj^e  ways.  Hf  was  come  to  .save; 
lliem.  He  had  infant  to  ci'nif  in  three  days — meaninf' 
years — hut  the  cries  of  the  ])oor  Indians  moved  his  pity. 
He  would  therefore  come  to  tlieni  to-morrow — meanini;  next 
sumiiiff.  Hf  would  then  j^atlier  to^^^ether  the  souls  of  the 
Indians,  and  thev  would  he  in  Paiaili.se,  huntiiii''  the  ltuH"aloan<l 
livin<;  in  skin  tents  as  in  the  old  days.  The  siails  of  murdfreis 
ami  thifVfs.  however,  must  wait  for  some  time  in  outer  dai"knes,s. 
The  Indians  otieiod  Christ  a  pipe,  tobacco  pcaich  and  moccasins, 
he  hamled  thf  two  first  to  i»thfrs  who  were  with  him.  but 
kept  the  moccasins.  Three  bii'ds — thf  faLjlf.  do\f  and  hawk — 
.•itteiided  him.  " 

Chief  Porcupine  pirached  this  new  rflii,jioii  aftfr  liis  ifturn 
to  Piuf  Ridji'e,  and  as  om-  of  thf  <lflei;ation.  hf  is  reportftl  to 
h;ivf  .said  :  "Thf  Fi.sheatei's,  near  Pyramid  Lake,  told  me  that 
Christ  had  apjieared  oil  earth  airain.  They  said  Chiist  knew 
He  was  comintf;  that  eleven  of  His  children  were  also  cominj^ 
from  a  far  laml.  It  apjieain  d  that  Christ  had  sent  for  me  to  i;o 
there,  and  that  is  why,  unconsciously,  I  took    my   journey.     It 
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IdkI  Ihiii  roi'cordaiiifil.  Tiny  tuM  iiic  wlirii  I  ^ot  tlin-t'  tlmt  my 
CJirat  l''atlirr  was  tlicii'  also,  hut  I  <li<l  not  know  wlio  lie  was. 
The  |tco])l('  asscr  lilcfl  callt'd  a  council,  and  tlic  cliid's  sonswnt 
to  see  the  (Jrcat  Fatlicr,  who  sent  us  to  remain  touileen  days  in 
that  .camp,  and  that  then  he  would  come  and  see  us.  At  the 
end  ol'  two  days,  on  the  third  niorninif,  lMUnlr«'ds  ol'  ])eo])le 
pitht'fetl  at  this  |)lace.  'J'hey  clearecj  a  place  near  the  a;^encv 
in  the  form  ol"  a  circus  rin^^.  and  we  all  jrathei'ed  thei'e.  Just 
hel'ore  sundown  I  saw  a  j^reat  many  people,  mostly  Iinliaiis 
comin;;-  dnssi-d  in  white  men's  clothes.  The  Christ  was  with 
them.  They  all  t'l^rmed  in  this  rine-  an<l  aroun<l  it  :  they  put 
up  sheets  all  around  the  circle,  as  they  had  no  tents. 

".)  i.st  after  dark  some  of  the  Indians  told  mc  that  Christ  had 
arrived.  I  looked  around  tu  find  him,  and  finally  saw  him 
sitting;  on  one  side  of  the  rin;;.  He  was  dres,sed  in  a  white 
coat  with  stripes.  'I'he  rest  of  his  di-ess  was  a  white  man's, 
exce[)t  that  he  had  on  a  pair  of  moccasins.  'I'hen  he  heuau  (jur 
dunce,  everyhotly  joining;  in,  the  ( 'hrist  sin<;in<;  while  we  danced. 
\V«'  ilanced  till  late  in  the  ni<.jht,  when  he  told  us  that  we  hail 
danced  enou^^h.  The  next  mornin;;  he  told  us  he  was  {.joiiiji' 
away  that  day,  hut  woulil  he  hack  the  next  moi-nint;  ami 
talk  to  us.  I  heard  that  Chiist  had  heen  crucified,  and  I  looked 
to  see,  and  i  saw  n  scar  on  his  wrist  and  on  his  face,  ami  he 
Hcemed  to  he  the  man  ;  I  c<juld  not  see  his  feet.  He  would  talk 
to  us  all  day.  'I'liat  evi'nin<j  we  all  as.sendded  attain  to  .see  him 
depart.  When  we  wei-e  as.semhleil  he  l)e^an  to  sinj^,  and  h'' 
he<;an  to  trend)le  all  over  violently  for  a  while,  and  then  sat 
down.  We  danced  all  that  nij^ht,  the  Christ  lyinj;  down  lM\side 
us,  apparently  dead. 

"The  following  mornin;^-  the  Christ  was  hack  with  us,  and 
wanted  to  talk  to  us.  He  said,  '  I  am  the  niMii  who  made 
everythiii"''  you  see  around  you.  I  am  not  lyinj;  to  you,  my 
childi'en.  I  made  this  earth  and  evervthin<j  on  it.  I  have  heen 
to  heaven  and  seen  your  dead  friends,  and  have  .seen  my  father 
ami  niothei".'  He  spoke  to  us  ahout  fi;.(litin;f,  and  said  that  it 
was  had,  and  that  we  must  keep  from  it — the  earth  was  to  he 
all  <;ood  hereafter,  that  we  must  hi-  friends  \n  ith  one  another. 
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Hf  said  it*  any  man  disolwycd  what  hf  ordt  red.  his  (rilir  wouhl 
he  wi|icd  from  tin-  I'acf  oi'  tin-  earth. 

•  K\ cr  since  the  ( 'hrist  I  speak  of  talked  to  nie  1  have  thouj^jht 
wliat  he  said  was  jjood.  I  have  seen  notliin;jf  had  in  it.  When 
I  j;ot  hack,  I  knew  my  people  were  had,  and  had  heard 
nothinj^  of  all  this,  so  I  ^ot  tlnni  t  1^,  ther  and  told  them  of  it, 
and  warned  them  to  listen  to  it  foi  their  own  eood,  I  told 
tlieiii  just  what  I  have  tol<l  you  here  to-day." 

Part  of  the  outward  ceremonial  of  this  relij^ious  movement 
was  the  ;;host  dance,  in  which  men  women  and  childien  clasped 
hands,  and  together  danced  around  a  sacreil  tree,  sini^in;^  native 
.s()ne;s,  as  the  medicine  men  uttereij  stranfjfe  cries  and  prayers. 
As  the  dancers  ;frew  excited  some  fell  down  in  a  ti-ance,  and 
when  they  awoke  related  marvellous  tales  of  the  land  of  spirits, 
where  the  heautiful  scenerv  al»nndance  of  iraine,  and  contiinial 
liappiness  of  the  dwellers  deliH^hteil  them  so  much  that  eai'th 
was  a  dreary  waste,  with  its  formei*  pleasures  all  faded  and 
^'one.  Although  the  movement  was  suppressed  hy  the  i'orce  of 
arms  and  the  failure  of  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  of  this 
superstition,  there  ai'e  some  who  still  helieve  that  the  Christ 
came  at  that  particulai'  period,  and  re\e,ded  himself  .is  the 
Saviouj"  of  the  Indian  lace. 
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CANADA. 

THK  lit  rt»i('  iiifi-  in  Cxniida  Is  not  hickiii;;  in  suhji'ctH  woi-tliy 
1)1"  tin-  jdii  of  flic  liistoriiin,  novelist  oi-  poet,  oi*  tli<'  pencil 
ami  lirusli  (tt"  tlir  aitist.  Sonii-  of  ouf  most  noted  Anieiiean 
writers  exploreij  the  untrodden  HeM  of  native  lore  for  ori*final 
subjects,  and  tlieii-  Kunels  were  won  in  revealin;^  tlie  heroism  of 
HuvHjfes,  the  jrracefulness  an<l  lieauty  of  swarthy  maidens,  tlie 
stirring  deeds  <>f  a  period  supposed  hy  many  to  he  a  Itarren 
waste,  and  tli<'  streii^^th  and  purity  of  intellect  and  inia;,n"nation, 
and  the  deep  reli;^dous  spirit  of  the  red  men  hidden  in  theii- 
mytholoey  ami  eustonis.  Alheit  (iailatin  laid  the  fi»iniilation 
of  otir  stuijy  upon  this  continent  of  the  Indian  laii^^uajfes, 
the  results  of  his  studies  hein;^'  end>odied  in  his  ^neat  work, 
'■  Synopsis  of  the  Indian  Trilies  of  North  America."  He  was 
follrtwed    liv   two  scholars  eminent    in   the  tield   of  native  Itii'e 
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Hi'ckewcldi'r.  The  nioHt  industiious  of  all  invest iijators  in 
the  study  of  the  customs,  traditions  and  lanLrvia;;es  of  the 
red  men  wa^  Henry  M.  SchiMilcraft.  who  devoted  more  than 
iliirty  years  to  (he  /ima.ssin^  of  information  and  the  puhlicatiun 
of  workn  relating  to  Hie  laniiuaji^es  and  folk  lore  of  the  natives 
of  Hie  iKjrHiern  part  of  the  coniimnf  |)e  jaililished  "  <  hieota," 
"  Al;^i<'  He>-ea relies.'  wliicji  was  (ifferuards  issued  as  "The 
Myth  of  HiiivviHia,"  "  NmI/m  Oft  ihf'  |t'»'|Mois,"  '  FeiHonul 
Menioi 
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Tiihes,"  and  his  ;^reatest  Work  '  History,  Comlition  an-i  Pio- 
s]ie('ts  ol"  the  Inilian  Trihes  of  the  United  States."'  'I'liis  last 
work  was  puhlished  hy  the  American  ( Jo\  i-nniieiit  in  six  (juarto 
volumes,  and  has  heeii  charai-teri/ed  hy  I'arkmaii  as  "a 
singularly  crude  and  illiterate  production,  stuH"ed  with  Idundei-s 
and  contradictions,  ^dvin^  evidence  on  every  })a;;e  of  a  strikin*^ 
unfitness  either  for  historical  or  scient'fie  iin|uiry,  and  taxinj; 
lo  the  utmost  the  patience  of  those  who  would  extract  wdiat  is 
valuahle  in  it  from  its  oceans  of  pedantic  verliia;;e."  The  chief 
merit  of  Schoolcrafts  works  lias  l)een  the  preservation  of 
valuahle  documents.  He  was  lackine;  in  critical  power,  unahh' 
to  sehct  wisely,  Init  was  intensely  in  earnest  in  collect  in;.;  facts 
and  fancies,  which  he  ofteiitiniis  ernaieously  interpreted. 

Lone[ft  liow'-  poem  on  Hiawatha  was  liascd  on  the  myth 
which  Schoolcraft  had  dun-  from  the  folkdore  of  the  Ujihways, 
and  the  success  of  the  poem  <lirected  the  readin;;  puhlic  to  the 
inti'iisely  interestin;;  character  of  the  le^ri-ndary  lore  of  the 
natives  of  the  New  Continent.  Feiiiniore  Coopc:.'  followed  in 
the  train  of  these  investigators,  wea\  in^-  facts  and  fancies  into 
stirring  woiks  of  tictif.n,  which  fnnnd  a  numerous  host  of 
readers  in  the  Old  .tjid  New  Worhls,  and  seem  to  he  as  jiopular 
as  when  vvrittt'ii.  The  interest  awakenei'  hy  Heckewelder  and 
C'ooper  in  the  vrt\  men  aicai.sed  other  wriN-rs  to  employ  their 
j)cns  in  this  special  Held  of  romance,  and  am  »u<;  the  numerous 
novels  produced  were  Sinim's  stirriiief  story  '  The  Vemassee," 
and  the  pathetic  tale,  "  Rnmona, '  hy  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  apt  ly 
namcfl  the  ITncle  'i'oms  Cahin  of  the  Ameri-an  Indian  race, 

The  heroic  a;^e  in  ("anada  is  not  a  harieii  pi-riod,  hut  ahoinids 
in  siihjects  for  the  writer  of  pri>se  and  the  maker  of  poetry. 
The  French  perioil  is  prolific  in  materials  relaline  ,o  the  life  of 
the  fore.st  ran;j;eis  and  \oya.y;eurs.     The  adventures  of  I)u  I,hut, 

the   Koltin  Hooil  of  the  C'anadian  j;i nvvood,  aft'i'  whom  the 

City  of  Dulnlh  is  named.  woiiM  make  a  stirriny  \<ilume  for  the 
yiMith  of  our  land,  lion;;feliow  t"ound  on  Canadian  soil  thi' 
suhject  for  his  inniKatal  poem  '  K\ane;elinr  ;  and  I'arkman, 
delving  deep  in  lair  aichi\i's.  resuscitated  the  hidilen  lore  of 
other  davs,   and    won    immortal    fame,      Mich    remains    to   he 
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writtt'ii  of  tin-  virtues  of  MiulaiiK'  PtTJulf,  wlio  is  known  .-is  tlif 
youtliful  liiToint'  of  Vfj-eliiTcs.  wlicn,  as  a  ^iil  of  fourtet-n,  she 
facfil  a  lian<l  of  Ii<H|Uois  wairiois  ami  savcil  a  fort  l»y  luT  coui- 
a<^f  and  woinlnfnl  prcsfucf  of  mind.  'I'lic  ju-n  of  tlu'  ready 
write!'  can  find  an  appropriate  subject  in  tlie  le;;enil  of  the  deatli 
of  Katliei-  lia  IJrosse,  tlie  dev.'ted  missionary  amonjj  the  Mon- 
ta<;nais,  in  tht'  Sa<rnenav  retrion.  He  died  at  Tadovisac,  ami  the 
olil  folks  say  on  that  nii^ht  the  hells  in  all  the  mission  clnu'ches 
which  he  seived,  on  the  mainland  ami  on  the  islands  of  the 
Lower  8t.  Lawrence,  tolled  of  their  own  accord,  all  the  j)eo|)le 
crvine;,  "Alas!  cnir  ijood  missionarv  is  di-ad  :  he  warned  us  we 
should  never  see  him  more." 

Charlevoix,  the  famous  French  traveller  and  early  historian 
of  Canada,  in  his"  Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France,"  puhlished  in 
17+4,  and  "  lietters  to  the  Duchess  of  Lesdimiier«'s,"  i^ave  much 
vahiahle  iid'ormation  relatini^  to  Canada  and  the  Canadian 
Lidians.  Hesi<les  treatinj;  of  tlie  French  posts  and  settlements, 
the  mines,  fisheries,  plants  and  ain'mals,  the  lakes,  waterfalls 
and  rivej-s,  and  the  manner  of  navij^atinj;  them,  he  treateil  of 
the  character  of  the  native  triUes,  tlu-ir  customs  and  traditions, 
lannua^-es,  y-ovenniient  and  relitrion.  The  lan<fua<fes  of  C'anada 
upon  which  he  made  special  connnents,  were  the  Huron,  Al;j^on- 
niiin  and    I'ottawatomi.      His  historv   was  iiraisecl  by  scholars 


pn 


and  fi-eelv  quoted  as  an  anthuritv,  vet  it  was  not  until  18()")  that 
an  En<,dish  eilition  was  put>lished,  wl)ich  was  issued  in  six 
volumes  at  New  York,  hv  .Fohn  (Jilmai-y  Shea. 

Father  ( Jahriel  Sa^ard  was  one  of  our  earliest  Hui-on  scholars. 
Li  i<i.*{2  there  was  pulilishetj  in  Paris  "LeCJrand  Voyaee  du 
pays  lies  Hui-ons,"  which  was  followed  by  a  dictionary  of  the 
Huron  lanifua^e,  and  in  l(>:i(J  his  "  Histoire  du  Canada  et 
Voyaj^es  (|U 

Convi-rsion  des  InfidMes  depuis  I'an  KJl"),"  We  are  indebted 
to  Father  Sai^ard  for  man\  facts  relatinj;  to  the  customs  lA'  the 
Unions,  their  religious  belief  and  political  system.  Another  of 
the  eai'lv  historians  was  Marc  Lescai'lM»t,  who,  in  1609,  published 
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foriiiod  tlu'ir  opinions  liy  consultin^f  manuscripts  and  lto<»ks, 
but  they  were  priests  wluj  travelled  extensively  anionic  tho 
native  tribes,  learnin*;  the  lanirua^fes  and  Iteeoiuinn'  eonversaiit 
with  the  savai^e  customs  and  belief  of  their  dusky  ailheiciits, 
as  they  tautflit  them  the  wj'V  (»f  the  cross  :  or  they  were  soldiers 
and  adventurers,  who  becaii  e  (>nanioured  of  the  forest  life,  or 
were  aroused  by  a  sj)irit  of  enterprise  and  desire  for  discoveiy  ; 
and  as  they  travelled  pitliere<l  infoiniation  and  formed  their 
opinions  thi'oujfh  [lersonal  observation.  Scattered  throu^diout 
the  paj^es  of  their  books  are  discussions  on  the  lanifuaijes  of  the 
natives,  with  short  vocabularies,  folk-tales,  traditions  and 
recitiils  of  relij^ious  feasts. 

Le,scarl)ot's  writin»;s  were  no  execption,  and  in  his  pa;4;esai'e  to 
be  found  a  discussion  on  the  lan<;ua;;es  of  the  iiati\(s.  with 
short  vocabularies  of  the  Ale;oii(|uin,  Huron,  Etchemiii  and 
Souri<|Uois.  IJai-on  de  la  Hontan's  '  Nouveaus  N'oya^i'es  "  were 
published  in  Paris  ami  L(»ndon  in  I  7().S.  La  Hontan  arrived  in 
Canada  in  1()S8,  and  was  .stationed  as  a  soldier  at  several 
iiiiportjint  forts,  includin;^'  Frontenac,  Niaifani  ami  St.  Joseph. 
His  military  duties  ijave  him  opportiuiitieh  of  seeiny;  the  country 
ami  leaniinii;  somethin»f  of  the  nativ*^  ;  iait  truth  ami  tiction 
are  .so  blended  in  his  writiiit^s  that  they  have  ion4X  HJiiee  ceased 
to  have  any  authority.  Tlu'  intre|)id  explorer  and  historian, 
Samuel  de  Champlain,  was  in  the  habit  of  keepin<i-  a  journal 
of  his  obsei'vations,  which  was  publishe(l  in  several  volumes. 
Ill  ltiO*{,  a  small  b(K)4c  of  eighty  paj;es  was  issued,  entitled  "  Des 
Sauvajjcs,"  *;ivin<;  an  account  of  his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
and  a  description  of  the  (Julf  and  River  St.  Lawrence,  with 
iiU!in<-r«)Us  det.iils  of  the  scenery,  the  animals  and  birds  oid  the 
chanitetei'  and  habits  of  tlie  natives.  "  Les  Vovh;^-s  du  Sieur 
'1»'  Chanipluin  '  was  jaibbshed  in  KiL'J,  '  Voyages  et  Descouv- 
ertnivH "  in  1(»]'»  and  '  Lfs  Voyajjes  <h>  la  Nouvelle  France 
Occidcntttle  '  in  l(i:{2.  Th<  j^enial  tJovenior  of  New  France 
relates,  with  tiie  skill  and  coiitidenee  of  a  close  observer  of  the 
wavs  of  iiniure  and  men.  his  dealiuirs  with  the  sava;res,  the 
•!r»*MH.  wnr  ami  bui'ial  custcans,  feasts  i«ud  relitfious  ideas  of  the 
-iOives,  the  missions  of  the   Recollel   Fathers,  his  explorations 
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(til  till-  Ottiiu.i,  Liikrs  Ni|tissiiij4',  Huron  anil  Ontario,  with 
rt-Mt'Ctions  upon  tlic  Huron  ami  nri<ilil)orin;^'  Indian  ti-iht's. 
Cliamplains  Noluinu.s  ai't-  a  mint-  of  low  rclatin*;-  to  ••arly 
Ciinudian  iiistory  anil  tin-  native  trilu's  of  Canada  inhabiting 
tilt'  provinc't's  of  ( )ntario  and  QutOx-e.  Houelicr,  tlie  ( lovcrnor  of 
Three  Kivers,  puhlisht-d  at  Paris,  in  l(i(i4,  a  faithful  hut  suj)er- 
ficial  account  of  Canada,  detfiilini>'  tlie  habits  <jf  thi'  saNayi'sainl 
the  condition  of  the  country.  In  the  same  yeai-  the  Pere  dii 
Creu\  issueil  liis  tedious  Latin  c<)nipilation  of  the  JenUit  Rela- 
tions, with  some  additions  from  anothei-  source,  Ix'ai'in;;'  the 
title  "  Historia'  Canadensis.  "  A  rare  historical  account  of  the 
French  colony  and  the  mi.ssionary  work  of  the  llecollet  Fatheis 
was  ijiven  by  Le  CleiXM|  in  lti!)|,and  published  in  two  volumes, 
with  the  title  "  Ktablissenient  de  hi  Foi,"  as  also  anothei"  work, 
"'  Nouvelle  Relation  de  la  (Jaspc'sie,"  in  the  same  year.  Tin- 
Jesuit  Lafitau  publisheil  at  I'aris,  in  17-+,  his  "  Mo'urs  des 
Sauvai^es  Anieric plains,"  in  two  volumes,  with  vaiMous  [)late.s. 
The  author  ha<l  s[)ent  se\  I'ral  years  anion;;'  the  Iro(piois,  and  his 
work  denls  chieHy  with  the  Indians  It  is  of  ^-I'eat  historical 
\alue, as  Lafitau  was  a  careful  ob.servei',  and  narrated  accurately 
the  results  of  his  travel.s.  Parkman  say.s  he  is  'the  most  satis- 
factory of  the  elder  writers  :"  ,inii  Charlevoix  said,  twenty  years 
after  the  l»ook  was  published,  "  We  have  nothinti;  so  exact  on 
the  subject.  Hac(|Ueville  de  la  Potlierie  published,  in  1722  and 
a^ain  in  17'i-S.  his  Histoire  de  rAinerii|Ue  Si'[)teiitrionale,"  in 
four  volumes.  Although  characterized  by  Charlevoix  as  an 
undigested  and  ill-written  narrative,  it  has  been  fre(piently 
i|Uote(l,  and  is  a  res]ieetal)le  authority  ni)on  the  French  estab- 
lishments at  Vuebef,  Montreal  and  Threi-  Rivers;  but  its  chief 
value  lies  in  the  faithful  rtccount  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
fi'om  l.').*J4  to  1701.  In  1791  there  was  pul)lished  in  London 
"  Voya^^t's  and  Travels  of  ar.  Indian  Interpreter  and  Trader," 
by  John  Lonj;.  This  woi'k  ^ives  an  account  of  the  posts  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  ( )ntario,  the  fur  tra<le,and  the  observa- 
tions of  the  writer  during'  his  lesidenee  in  the  country.  It 
contains  speecln'S  in  the  Ojibway  lan^uai;c,  with  Knulish  ti'aiiH- 
hitions,  numerals   from   one   to   one   thou.sand    in   the  Iroijuois, 
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Al;;on(|uln  and  Ojihway  lanjjuai^i's  and  vocabularies  of  the 
Nhilieiran,  Shawnee,  Aluoniiuiii  and  (Hihwav. 

AuKtn^'  Kniilisli  writers  on  Canada  and  the  itil  inen  in 
"•eiieial,  not  including''  historians,  iioets,  or  essayists,  who  cannot 
he  cUiHsed  as  producei's  of  t'anadiaii-Indian  literature,  aie : 
Heiiot,  the  Deputy  Postiiiastei-t leiieial  of  British  North  Amer- 
ica, Colonel  <le  Peysler,  .Iudi;e  Halihurton,  and  Mrs.  .lamesun. 
(Jeoii^e  Heriot's  " 'I'ravels  Throu<ih  the  Caiiadas"  sheds  .some 
liirht  on  the  native  lannua<;es,  discu.ssini;'  theorii^in  of  lannii;i(fr, 
iliversity  of  tongues  in  America,  <;iamniatical  notes  and  \ocah- 
iilary  of  the  Al;;'oni|uin  lan^iiai^'e,  with  "  O  !  Salutaris  H(jstia," 
in  the  Ahnaki,  Algon(|uin,  Huron,  and  Illinois  lanM;iia;(e.H.  'J'hc 
iiiiscellanicH  of  Colonel  de  Peystei'  were  ])rivately  printed  in 
\H\'-i,  at  Dumfries,  Scotlaml,  iind  reprinted  with  additions  at 
New  York  in  IHHS.  Besides  the  orininal  letters  ■.>!  De  Peyster, 
Sir  John  Johnson  and  Colonel  (Juy  Johnson,  the  woi'k  contains 
mmierous  references  to  the  Indians,  a  short  xocahulary  of  the 
< 'ttawa  and  Ojihwax'  lanii'UiiU'cs.  and  the  distrihiition  of  the 
native  tribes.  The  famous  author  of  ■Sam  Slick,"  in  "A 
General  Description  of  Nova  Scotia,'  ;^i\es  some  .sp»-cimens  of 
the  Alicmac  lannuai>e,  including-  \<»cabulary,  proiionns.  ami 
present  and  im[)erfect  tenses  of  the  \crl>  to  d'tinc,  witi  En;^lish 
translations.  This  work  was  printed  at  Halifax  in  1^23. 
.Mr.s.  Jameson's  'Winter  Studies  and  Sunnner  Rambles  in 
Canatla,"  discu.sses  brieri\'  the  ()iil)w.i\  laiiiiuaj^e,  with  a  fe\r 
examjtles. 

Books  of  travel  cannot  be  expected  to  contain  more  tli'in  a 
passini^  reference  to  the  Canadian  Aborigines,  and  it  is  only 
when  we  turn  to  the  works  dealinj^;  with  the  .scieiititic  .ispect 
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enthusiasm,  the  histor\',  condition,  lani:ua<ies,  folk-lore,  religion 
and  ^'cixernmeiit  of  the  .sa\a;^'e  folk,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  from  the  international  boundary  line  to  the  Arctic 
< 'cean.  Althoui;h  not  emanating'  from  (,'anada,  yet  Itecause  it 
treats  of  one  of  our  ^•reatest  native  confederacies,  tlie  famous 
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work  "  TIh'  Li'iij^uf  ot"  the  Ir(»<(U()iH,"  by  the  Hdii.  l^cwis  II. 
Mi)r^iiii,  ninst  Im-  iiichnlfil  in  our  skctcli  ot"  tlu'  litfiatuif. 
Tliis  is  a  ])i'ot'ouiiil  sttnly  ot  tlic  oi';.;aiii/atioii  polity,  cnstotns 
ami  cliaractt'i*  of  an  Iii<liaii  people.  .Mr.  Mor^^aii  was  adopted  a 
iiieiiili«'r  ol"  the  Seiiecas,  aixl  for  nearly  forty  yi'ars  lie  iiives- 
ti^'ated  the  aucii-iit  laws  ami  cnstotns  of  the  Iroi|Uois,  prodncin^j 
several  notahle  works  which  awakened  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
In<lian  race. 

Horatio  Hale,  of  Clinton,  Ontaiio,  is  our  ;,'reatest  writer  on 
the  native  laces.  An  American  by  birth,  upon  j;raduatin<;  at 
Harvard  in  1.S.S7  he  was  appointed  philoioj^ist  to  the  United 
States  E.\plorin<^  K.\i)etlition  umler  Captain  Charles  Wilkes.  In 
this  cjtpacity  he  studied  a  larj^t;  number  of  lan^uaifes  in  North 
and  South  America,  Australia  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
investi}.(ated  the  history,  traditions  and  customs  of  the  people 
speakiuij  these  lauj^ua^'es.  Five  years  wei-e  ^,,ient  in  prepaiin^ 
his  s])ecial  report  of  the  Expedition,  which  was  ])ublislu'i|  at 
Philadelphia  in  1S46,  witii  the  title,  the  "  Ethno;.,n'aphy  and 
Philolot^y  of  the  United  States  Exploi'ini,^  Expedition."  A  lar^e 
nund)er  of  memoirs  on  anthropoloi^y  and  ethnoloj^y  have  been 
read  before  learned  soci<'ties  and  published.  He  is  a  mendx'i' of 
many  scientific  societies  in  Amei-ica  ami  Europ<'.  and  is  better 
known  throuo;li  his  writiui^s  abroad  than  at  home.  His  "  Iro- 
tjUois  Hook  of  Rites"  is  a  notal'le  work,  dealin<f  with  the 
lan^niaye.  history,  customs  and  traditions  of  the  Iro(|Uois.  The 
book  is  a  native  manuscript  of  a  reli^n'ous  character,  as  uiay 
be  .seen  from  its  name,  translated  by  Mr.  Hale,  with  explana- 
tory notes.  The  fullowinif  memoirs  ai'e  only  a  few  of  his 
numeious  publicati(»ns :  "Indian  Mij^rations  as  Evidenced  by 
Lany'ua^e;"  "  Repoit  on  the  Hlackfoot  Tribes,"  prepared 
umler  the    direction    of    the   Hiitish    Association:"  "The    De- 
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have    been    (|Uot(Ml    extensively    by    European    and    American 
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students  ol"  anthropolo^^y.     Sir  J)aniel  Wilson  jaiblished  several 

important  papeis  on  the  Canadian  Indians.      Hi.s  notable  work, 

"Prehistoric   Man:   Re.scarches  iiit<»  the  Origin   of  Civilization 
:..  ♦!...  t\\.\  .....1  V.....  u'....i.i  ••  ;..-.i...i...i  ■•...•..^♦;, ,..♦;....„  ;..  ...... i...... 


(Jreut  Hiitain  mid  Irelaml  and  oth«'r  leai'iied  s(H"ietie,s.  Sonir 
of  them  were  afterwards  is.sued  separately  and  tinally  incorpor- 
ated in  a  ])ostliumons  volnnie,  entitled.  "  The  Lost  Atlantis  and 
other  Ethnoiiiaphic  Studies."  Helatinj,'  espt-cially  t^»  the  native 
tribes  are  the  essays:  "  The  Trade  and  t'omnierce  of  the  Stone 
Aife,"  "  Pi'o-Aryan  Ameiiean  Man,"  "The  /Ksthetie  Faculty  in 
AlMiri<;inal  Ibices."  and  "The  Huron  Ir<MjUois  of  Canada,  a 
Typical  liace  of  American  Abori^dnes." 

.lolin  lleade,  our  notable  litterateur,  wrote  a  few  articles  for 
The  Wed,-  on  "Nation  Ijiiildin^-,"  treatiiii;  learnedly  of  the 
origin,  tribal  divisions,  distribution  ;in<l  ^oadual  disap]>ea ranee 
of  the  natixfs  of  our  Dominion.  Papers,  entitled  "Some 
Wabanaki  Son«;s  '  ami  ' 'i'lie  Has(|Ues  in  North  America,"  were 
read  by  him  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  and  published 
in  VoIuiiu'S'  V.  and  VI.  of  the  "  Proceed  in  lTs  and  Tian.sactions 
of  the  Society." 

A.  F.  Chamberlain  has  di'\<)ti'd  several  years  of  inteiisi-  study 
to  the  folk-lore  and  lantfiiaj^es  of  our  native  tribi's.  Several  of 
his  |)apeis  ha\e  been  read  before  the  Canadian  institute  and 
other  societies,   or   published   as   magazine  articles.  aii<l  subse- 
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as  follows :  "The  Iblationship  of  the  American  Lanuuai^es,"' 
"Notes  on  the  History,  I'ustoms.  and  Beliefs  of  the  Mis.sis.sau<;a 
Indians,"  "Tales  of  the  Mississaui^as,"  "The  Arclueoloo;y  of 
Sen;. 
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of  the  Mississau'^as, '  "The  K<M)tenav  Indians,' 
'  < 'ontributiiiis  towards  ,i  Hiblioifiaphy  of  the  Archa'olouy  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland,"  "  Al^^'oiiijuin  ( )no- 
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ird     Anionest    the    Alj^omiuins. " 
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Dr.  Silas  T.  liiui'l,  inisMioimi-y  aniuiiy'  the  Mii'inuc  Imliaiis, 
hcsidt'H  nuiiit'i'oUM  tiHiishitions  of  liyimis,  tracts,  prayns  aii<l 
portions  of  Seriptnrt',  in  the  Mioinac-  laii;,Mia,int',  wrote:  "  A  Slioit 
Statfiiit'iit  of  Facts,  Ri'latiiij;'  to  tlic  History,  .Maiim-rs,  Customs, 
Laiii;ua;f<'  and  Tjitt'i-atuit'  of  tlif  Micniac  Tiiht-  of  Imliaiis, 
"  First  llt'ailiii^  B<Mik  in  Miemac, "  in  tlif  Pitman  |)lionftic  cliai- 
Hctt'is,  ami  in  Roman  letters:  "The  History  of  Poor  ISarali,  a 
Pious  Indian  Woman,"  in  tlie  Micinae  lanj;ua;4'e  ;  and  "  A  Short 
Account  of  the  l^ord's  Work  aiiioii^  the  Miemac  Indians."     ])r. 


Rjii 


id  was  an  assiduous  translator,  we 


:no\vii    as   an  industri- 


ous student  of  native  lore,  yet  excelled  as  a  Latin  and  (Jreek 
scholar,  the  Latin  versions  of  some  of  the  e;reat  hvmns  of  tlw 
Christian  Church  puhlished  hy  him  sliowing  wide  culture  and 
poetic  ^jfenius. 

Amoii;;"st  the  class  of  writers  on  our  Indians  who  may  he 
termed  scientific  are  the  accomplished  Ahhe  Cu<»(|,  missionary 
to  the  lro(|Uois  at  the  Lake  of  'I'wo  Mountains,  author  of  "Jutfe- 
iiieiit  erroiu'  <le  M.  Kriiest  Jleiiaii  siir  les  Laii<iues  Sauvaj^es," 
"  Etudes  Philoloifi(|Ues, "  and  numerous  translations  in  the 
Mohawk  and  Xipissin;;' toiiti;ues  :  Daviil  Boyle,  the  indefatij^ahlt- 
invcsi/ipitor  of  native  lore,  whose  work  as  an  archa'olojfist  in 
connection  with  his  duties  as  curator  of  the  museum  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  is  destine<I  to  hrin;,^  him  jtromineiitly  before 
the  Canadian  jiuhlic  as  an  eiidurin<;  iiu'inorial  of  the  heroic  days 
of  our  country  :  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  and  his  son,  ])r.  G.  M.  Daw- 
son, and  Professor  Canii)l)ell,  of  Montreal.  Leavini;  the  Indian 
literature  of  the  western  part  of  the  Dominion  to  he  dealt  with 
later  on,  we  come  to  the  moih-rn  period  of  historical  writinijs 
relating'  to  the  native  tril)es. 

A  rejirint  of  John  <le  Laet's  "  LHistcjire  du  Nouveau 
]\Ioiide,'  first  publishecl  in  Dutch  in  1(J30  and  163.'},  and  in 
French  in  IG4(),  was  issued  at  Quebec  in  LS82. 

Cadwallader  Cohh'u'.s  "  History  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations 
of  Canada"  was  published  at  New  York  in  1727,  and  in  London 
in  1747.  'llw  iiatixf  leliLfioii,  customs,  laws  jind  forms  of 
go\(!rnment ;  the  wars  and  treaties;  the  condition  of  the  trade 
f)f  the  Five  Nations  with  the  British,  and    their   relation   to  the 
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Fn-nc'h,  with  an  account  of  some  of   the   n»'ii;hhoring  trihos,  arc 
trt-atcd  in  this  work. 

Ht'iijamin   Slij^ht   puhlishfd   at    Montreal,   in    1.S44,   "  Indian 


rt'Sfairlit's,  o 


r  Facts  ( 'onccininir  tin*   N'oith-Amcrican    Indian- 


(jt'oi'irc  ('o|)\vay,  an  Djihway  Indian  chief,  horn  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Trent  in  IHIH,  and  known  hy  the  native  name, 
Ka;^e^a<,jahho\vh,  left  Canada  when  a  youth,  and  was  educated 
in  the  State  of  Illinois.  For  some  years  he  was  connected  with 
the  press  of  New  York,  and  lectureij  extensively  in  Kui'ojie  .iiid 
the  United  States.     After  speiidin;^'  twelve  years  as  a   mission- 


ary to  the  ()jil)way  Indians,  he  puhlished.  in    1847,  W\> 


Lif. 


Historv  ami  Travels,"  which  passed  throii'di  .several  editions, 
and,  in  1850,  "The  Traditional  History  and  Chai'acteristic 
Sketches  of  the  Ojihway  Nation."  The  last  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  as  a  missionary  amonjj^  his  own  people.  He  died  at 
I'ontiac,  Michi<;an,  ahout  18();{. 

Peter  .Jones,  the  famous  missionary  to  the  (.>jil)ways  of 
Canada,  puhlishe(l  at  Toronto,  in  I8(i0,  the  "  Life  and  .Joui-nals 
of  Kahkewa«|Uonahy  (lle\.  Peter  Jones),"  and  in  I8»)l,  at 
London,  Ene[land.  his  "  Histoiy  of  the  Ojihway  Indians,  with 
Kspecial  Reference  to  their  Conversion  to  Christianity. ' 

The.se  works  contain  an  interestini;'  account  of  the  ti'avels  of 
the  missionary  ani'inj^'  the  Ojihways  and  neii^hhoiini'  trihes,  the 
traditions,  native  relitrion,  antl  custijiiis  of  the  people,  with  the 
•success  of  nii.ssionary  work  anion*;  them. 

Peter  Dooyentate  Clarke  puhlished  at  Toronto,  in  1870, 
"Oriixin  and  Ti'aditional  History  of  the  Wvandots,  and  Sketches 
of  Other  Indian  Trihes  of  North  America."  Traditional  stoiies 
of  Tecumseh  and  his  Leaj^ue,  in  the  years  1811  and  1812,  are 
,i,nven,  hesides  an  historical  sketch  of  the  Huron  Indians. 

The  Re\-.  (ie(»;;^e  Patterson,  D.D.,  has  written  several  inter- 
esting papLTs  nj'on  the  Indians  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Dominion,  which  have  heen  reail  hefore  learned  societies. 
Aiiionjr  his  numei'ous  papei's,  three  notable  ones  have  attracted 
eoiisiderahle  attention,  namely,  "The  Stone  Ai^e  in  Nova  Scotia, 
as  illustrated  hy  a  collection  of  relics  pre.sented  to  Dalhousii- 
College,"  "The  Beothics  or. Red  Indians  of  Newfoundland,"  and 
"  Beothic  Vocabularies." 
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A  F.  HiKiter,  of  Barrie.  ha.s  ilevote<l  several  years  investi- 
gating the  sites  of  the  Huron  villages  and  ossuaries  in  the 
counties  of  Sinicoe.  York. an<l  Ontsirio.  His  j)apers  on  "National 
Characteristics  and  Migrations  of  the  Hurons,"  and  "French 
Relics  from  Village  Sites  of  the  Hurons,"'  reveal  the  (|ualitica- 
tions  of  the  successful  Indian  scholar,  original  research,  literary 
culture,  intense  enthu.sia.sni.  plo<Iding  industry,  and  the  power 
of  discriniination. 

Mi's.  Matilda  Edgar,  in  1890.  publisheil  at  Toronto  a  book  of 
great  intere.st  to  Canadian  reailers.  "  Ten  Yeai-s  of  Upper 
Canada  in  Peace  and  War.  1805-1815,  being  the  Ridout  Letters, 
with  Annotations,"  Ijesides  dealing  with  the  history  of  the 
period,  contains  the  narrative  of  the  captivity  among  the 
Shawnee  Indians,  in  17^8.  of  Thomas  Ridout,  afterwards  Sur- 
veyor-General of  Upper  Canada,  ami  a  vocabulary  of  the 
Shawuee  lan<ruaife.  Mi-s.  Edijar  is  the  tjranddauijhter  of 
Thoma.s  Ridout,  tht-  author  of  the  narrative  and  vocabulary. 
Her  grandfather  was  captured  by  the  Shawnee  Indians,  and 
spent  among  them  thr  spring  ami  summer  of  1788.  As  an 
instance  of  the  ditliculti«'s  under  which  the  captive  labored  in 
the  preparation  of  his  diary  and  vocabulary,  Jie  says:  "I  had 
by  this  time  acquired  a  tf)lerable  knowledge  of  their  language, 
and  began  to  umlei-stiind  them,  as  well  as  to  make  myself 
intelliinVjle.  Mv  mistress  loved  her  dish  of  tea,  and  with  the  tea 
paper  I  ma<le  a  lxx)k.  stitched  with  the  Vjark  of  a  tree,  and  with 
yellow  ink  of  hickory  a.shes,  mixe<l  with  a  little  water,  and  a 
jx^n  made  with  a  turkey  (juill.  I  wrote  ilown  the  Indian  namt; 
of  visible  objects.  In  this  manner  I  wi'ote  two  little  books, 
which  I  can-ied  in  a  jx)cket  t<^rn  fi-om  my  l)reeches,  and  worn 
around  my  waist,  tied  by  a  piece  of  elm  bark."' 

Mr.  Ri«lout  <lie<l  at  Toixmto,  FeViruary  N,  182!>.  in  the  seventy- 
tifth  year  of  his  age. 

Another  valualile  work  relating  to  the  natives  of  our  coun- 
try, is  "Ancient  Lsiehine  and  the  Ma.s-sjicieof  the  5th  of  August, 
1(JS9."  Tlie  author,  D.  (lii-ouard,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  is  a  distinguished 
iiieiiil>er  of  the  Montreal  Iwr  and  ]iarliainentarian.  Early 
recitals  of  the  old  regime  a  lieautiful  de.scrijition  of  the  island 
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of  M(jntreal,  pei-sonal  notes  on  De  la  Salle,  the  ff^nder  of 
Ljicliine,  the  forts,  Lulian  wars,  ami  the  trials  of  the  early 
settlers  are  recounted  in  ^jraphic  style.  Charts  ami  photijj^aphs 
of  the  earh'  military  ami  relitjious  habitations  enliven  the 
pajjes.  At  the  time  of  the  disaster  of  1G80  the  population 
of  Lachine  eoiupriseil  three  hundred  and  twenty  .souls,  not 
including  the  soldiers  who  kept  ijarrison  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  village.  The  Iroijuois  were  gi'eatly  embittered  a^jainst 
the  French  on  account  of  the  treachery  of  the  Martjuis  of 
Lenonville.  Governor  of  New  Fraiioe,  who  had  invited  a  larse 
number  of  unsuspectini;  Indians  to  attend  a  feast  at  Fort 
Frontenac,  in  CatJiraijui.  Xinety-tive  accepted  the  Governor's 
invitation,  and  u[K)n  their  arrival  they  were  .seized,  put  in  irons 
;ind  sent  prisonei-s  to  Quebec.  A  few  of  them,  includini;  the 
famous  Orcanone,  chief  of  the  Five  Xacions,  were  transported 
to  France.  No  .sooner  had  the  Ma)'(|uis  of  Lenonville  left  the 
country,  and  Ijefore  Frontenac  had  reached  Canaila.  the  Indians 
sought  a  terrible  revenge ;  falling  suddenl}-  upon  Lachine,  the 
village  was  reduced  to  iushes  and  many  of  its  inhabitants  were 
killed  and  scal|)ed. 

The  AVibe  H.  R.  Csusgrain  has  been  a  most  industrious  stu<lent 
of  Canadian  historv,  and  his  works  are  of  great  interest.  His 
best  known  works,  having  special  reference  to  the  Indians  in 
their  relations  to  the  missionaries,  the  settlers  and  the  .soldiers, 
are  "  Legendes  Canacliennes,''  1861:  "  Histoire  de  la  Mere  de 
rincarnation,"  1.S64 ;  "  Ciuerre  du  Canada,  1756-1760,  Mont- 
calm et  Levis,"  18{>1  :  and  "  Les  Acadieus  apres  leur  Di.spei-sion.'' 

The  novelist  has  not  been  wanting  in  our  native  literature. 
We  have  not  been  favoretl  with  a  Canadian  Fenimore  Cooper 
to  reveal,  v.ith  cultureil  pen,  the  pathos  of  native  life,  ami  recorvl 
the  thrilling  .sceries  of  the  warpath  and  camp.  Foreign  writers 
have  sought  anil  foun<l  subjects  for  their  romances  among  our 
forests  and  lakes. 

Numerous  tales  have  been  written  about  our  forest  life  and 
the  red  men,  and  the  strugg'js  of  New  France.  G.  A.  Henty's 
"  With  Wolfe  in  Caiuula  "and  Susjinna  Moodie's  "Roughing  it 
in  the  Bu.sh  "  and  "  Life  in  the  Clearings  "  reveal  the  wealth  of 
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stoiy  ill  war  and  peace  within  the  borders  of  our  fair  Doniinioiu 
The  A.bbe  Cascrrain  found,  in  liis  private  secretary,  Joseph  Mar- 
inette, evidences  of  literary  ability,  and  encourai>ed  him  to 
continue  his  efforts,  which  have  been  eminently  successful. 
The  Abbe's  secretary  was  born  at  St.  Thomas  de  Montinorency 
in  1844,  and  in  his  youth  became  enamoured  of  tlie  novels  of 
Cooper  and  Scott,  which  aroused  his  imagination,  and  no  doubt 
directed  his  thoutjhts  toward  the  romantic  scenes  of  our  own 
history.  Destined  for  the  bar,  he  fountl  a  more  con<^enial  occu- 
pation in  his  leisure  moments  by  writing  historical  novels.  He 
began  his  literary  career  with  a  "  few  unhealthy  narrati\es, 
utterly  devoid  of  thought  and  e(|Ually  lacking  in  style."  His 
"  Charles  and  Eva,"  a  tale  of  the  taking  of  Schenectady, 
was  unfortunate,  but  his  failure  stimulated  him  to  form 
the  plan  "  of  popularizing,  by  means  of  dramatic  presen- 
tations, the  noble  and  glorious  deeds  which  every  Canadian 
must  know."  Four  historical  novels  have  firmly  established 
his  reputation — "Francois  de  Bieuville,"  1870;  "  L'Intendant 
Bigot,"  1872:  "  Le  Chevalier  de  Mornac,"  1873,  and  'La 
Fiancee  du  Rebelle,"  1875. 

Mercer  Adams' "  Algomjuin  Maiden,"  Agnes  Machar's  "  Stories 
of  New  France."  the  writings  of  Macdonald,  Oxley,  Kingston, 
and  Mrs.  Traill  are  intensely  interesting,  the  habits,  customs, 
traditions  and  beliefs  of  the  red  men  adding  zest  to  the  historic 
scenes  and  general  plots  of  the  novels.  Mary  Hartwell  Cather- 
wood,  Jilthough  not  a  resident  of  Canada,  has  written  several 
a<lmirable  romances  of  the  old  days  of  New  France  and  Acadie. 
"  The  Romance  of  Dollard,"  1889 :  "  The  Story  of  Tonty,"  1890  ; 
and  "  The  Lady  of  Fort  St.  John,"  1891.  Francis  Parkman  has 
told,  in  beautiful  diction,  the  story  of  the  long  struggle  between 
France  and  England  foi  dominance  in  North  America.  Canada 
has  been  laid  under  deep  obligations  to  Parkman  for  his  labori- 
ous re.search  and  intense  devotion  to  his  task  of  unravelling 
the  knotted  thread  of  our  history.  Stories  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
their  traditions  and  beliefs,  their  war-feasts  and  religious 
festivals,  their  form  of  g(jvernment  and  burial  customs,  their 
laiiiruaires  and  distributions,  tales  of  the  valor  and  intrigue  of 
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tlu-ir  chiefs,  speeches  and  style  of  oratory,  their  wais  with 
iit'igh boring  tribes  and  with  their  white  enemies,  the  noble  deeds 
(if  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  the  prowess  of  the  forest  rangers  and 
fiu-  traders,  and  the  adventures  of  missionaries  and  laymen  on 
tlie  path  of  exploration  enliven  the  pages  of  this  famous  writer 
on  the  n  itive  tiibes  of  Canada.  The  vohnnes  dealing  especially 
and  incidentally  with  the  red  men  are:  "  Pioneers  of  France 
in  the  ^.ew  World,"  "  The  Jesuits  in  North  America,"  "  La  Salle 
and  the  Discovery  of  the  (Jreat  West,"  "  The  Old  Regime  in 
Can.,  la  Under  Louis  XIV.,"  "  Count  Frontenac  and  New  France 
Under  Louis  XIV.,"  and  "  Montcalm  and  Wolf.'." 

Major  CJ.  D.  Warlnirton's  "The  Con(iuest  of  Canada,"  1849, 
aliovnids  in  stories  of  Indian  life  fascinating  and  real,  whicli 
arou.se  the  interest  of  the  reader  and  maintain  it  to  the  en<l. 
Major  John  Richarilson's  "  Wacousta,"  Sir  George  Head's 
"  Foiest  Scenes  and  Incidents  in  the  Wilds  of  North  America," 
and  Sellar's  "  (ileaner  Tales  "  are  full  of  stirring  incidents  of 
at  i venture  among  the  red  and  white  races  of  (ur  own  country. 

Although  of  a  religious  character,  the  "Jesuit  Relations"  are  the 
chief  source  of  information  from  1(527  to  1672  on  geographical 
discovery,  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  country,  and  the  lan- 
g\iages,  customs,  wars,  and  location  of  the  Indian  tribes.  The 
"Relations"  were  issued  in  Paris  in  a  .st-rii's  of  forty-one  volumes, 
concerning  which  Charlevoix  said  "  There  is  no  other  source  to 
which  we  can  apply  for  instruction  as  to  the  pn)gress  of 
leligion  among  the  savages,  or  for  a  knowledge  of  these  people, 
all  of  whose  languages  the  Jesuits  spoke.  Fhe  style  of  these 
"  Rt'lations"  is  extremely  simple;  but  this  simplicity  itself  has  not 
contrilnited  less  to  mve  tliem  a  ifreat  celebrity  than  the  curious 
and  edifvinir  matter  thev  contain."  Parkman's  work  on  "The 
Jesuits  in  North  America  "  gives  him  the  right  to  speak  authori- 
tatively upon  the  "  Relatitnis,"  of  which  he  says,  "Though  the 
profluctions  of  men  of  scholastic  training,  they  are  simple  and 
often  crude  in  style,  as  might  be  expected  of  narratives  hastily 
written  in  Indian  lodges  or  rude  mission-houses  in  the  forest, 
amid  annoyances  and  intei'ru])tions  of  all  kinds.  In  respect  to 
the  value  of  their  contents,  they  are  exceedingly  une(|ual.    .    .    . 
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Tlu'  closest  I'xainiiifition  lias  k-ft  me  no  dcnibt  that  these  mis- 
sionaries wrote  in  perfect  <>'ood  faith,  and  that  the  "  Rt^hitions  " 
hold  a  hiii'h  place  as  authentic  and  trustworthy  historical  docu- 
ments. They  ari'  very  scaice,  and  no  complete  collection  of 
them  exists  in  America." 

Passama(|Uod<ly  and  Penobscot  tribes  have  been  thoroughly 
treated  in  an  instructive  and  entertainin<»'  volume  l»y  Charles 
Ci.  Leland  with  the  title,  "  The  Alg'on(juin  Legends  of  New 
England."  The  author  spent  the  summer  of  1882  an»ong  tlw 
Passama(|Uoddy  Indians  at  Campobello,  New  Brunswick,  and 
.subse(|Uently  through  interviewing  members  of  the  Micmac  and 
Penobscot  tribes,  and  the  assistance  of  persons  conversant  with 
the  Indian  traditions,  he  gathered  the  materials  for  his  interest- 
ing work,  which  was  published  at  London,  1884.  The  Rev. 
W.  R.  Harris,  Dean  of  St.  Catharines,  issued  at  Toronto  in 
1893,  "  Early  Missions  in  Western  Canada,"  devoted  to  the 
labors  of  the  RecoUet,  Jesuit  and  Sulpician  mi.ssionaries.  The 
labors  of  these  devoted  men  are  recounted  with  numert)us 
stirring  episodes  of  life  among  the  red  men,  and  interesting 
notes  on  the  customs  of  the  natives. 

"Missionary  Work  among  the  (Jjibway  Indians"  was  pub- 
lished by  Rev.  E.  F.  Wilson,  founder  of  the  Shingwauk  Home, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  at  London  and  New  York  in  188G,  and 
contains  many  important  facts  relating  to  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  Ojibways,  with  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
religion  amongst  them.  Interesting  memoirs  of  Father  Isaac 
Jogues,  the  Jesuit  missionary  martyr,  have  been  published  in 
EnjjjliHh  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Withrow,  the  cultured  editor  of  the 
Methodist  Magazine  and  Reviev),  mid  author  of  several  im- 
portant works  relating  to  Canadian  history  and  European 
travel,  and  in  French  by  the  Rev.  Felix  Martin.  This  latter 
work  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  John  CJilmary 
Shea. 

Dr.  Withrow's  "  Native  Races  of  North  America"  (1895)  is  a 
small  volume  treating  of  the  Cliti'-Dwellers,  Mound-Builders  and 
Indians  of  Canada  and   the   United   States.     The   traditional 
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lore,  cu.stoms,  social  and  religious  burial  rites,  and  native  beliefs 
of  the  Indians  are  well  described,  and  the  progress  of  the 
Indians  toward  civilization,  educational  effort,  and  missionary 
labors  amongst  them  are  told  with  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer. 
It  is  an  admirable  volume,  fully  illustrated,  and  cannot  fail  to 
delight  and  instruct  both  young  and  old. 

Some  intere.sting  monographs  on  the  missionary  martyrs  of 
our  country  and  kindred  subjects  have  also  been  published  by 
Dr.  Withrow.  In  the  study  of  biography,  besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  the  student  of  Canadian  Indian  literature 
cannot  aftbrd  to  neglect  Stone's  "  Life  of  Chief  Jo.seph  Brant  " 
and  "  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  William  Johnson." 

Many  noble  j^oems  have  been  written  upon  subjects  chosen 
from  the  forest  and  prairie,  and  the  camp  and  warpath.  Customs, 
legends  and  stirring  episodes  have  furnished  fruitful  themes 
for  the  gifted  pens  of  some  of  our  Canadian  poets.  Charles 
Mair  has  written  an  imperishable  poem,  "  Tecumseh."  It  is  a 
historical  drama,  describing  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  war  of 
1812.  The  hero  is  shown  to  be  a  true  lover  of  his  people, 
possessing  the  ([ualities  of  a  great  statesman,  which  were 
exhibited  by  his  exertions  to  unite  the  red  race  in  a  grand 
federation ;  and  though  he  signally  failed  in  his  patriotic 
scheme,  he  left  the  impre.ss  of  his  thought  upon  the  native 
tribes.  In  the  pages  of  "  Tecumseh  "  there  are  many  lessons  of 
])atriotisni,  striking  scenes  of  forest  and  prairie,  and  beautiful 
lines  which  stir  the  imagination  and  engender  thought. 
Describing  the  primeval  da}  s  of  peacefulness  on  this  continent, 
the  author  says  : 

"The  pHs.sionato  or  cahn  pageants  of  the  skies 
No  arti.st  drew  ;  but  in  the  auburn  west 
Innumerable  faces  of  fair  cloud 
Vanished  in  silent  darknes-s  with  the  day, 
The  prairie  realm — vast  ocean's  paraphrase — 
Rich  in  wild  gra,s.ses  numberless,  and  flowers 
Unnamed,  save  in  mqte  Nature's  inventory  ; 
No  civilized  barbarian  trenched  for  gain. 
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And  all  that  flowed  was  sweet  and  unciHTupt, 
The  rivers  and  their  tributary  streams, 
Undamined,  wound  (ju  forever,  and  gfive  up 
Their  lonely  torrents  to  weird  yulfs  of  sea, 
And  ocean  wastes  unshadowed  by  a  sail." 

Tlic  (lepartiire  oi  the  soldiers  of  York  for  tlie  scene  of  war  in 
1812  recalls  the  Rebellion  of  188.5  : 

.     .     .     ' '  On  every  hand  you  see 
Through  the  neglected  openings  of  each  house — 
Through  doorways — windows— our  Canadian  maids 
Strainetl  by  their  parting  lovers  to  their  breasts  ; 
And  loyal  matrons  busy  round  their  lords, 
Buckling  their  arms  on,  or,  with  tearful  eyes, 
Kissing  them  to  the  war  I  " 

lena,  the  niece  of  Tecxiniseh,  as  the  enemy  tires,  leaps  forward 
to  shielil  Lefroy,  her  lover,  and  is  wonndetl  to  death.  Lefroy 
expresses  his  impassioned  o-rief  as  follows : 

"  Silent  forever  I     Oh,  my  girl  I  my  girl ! 
Those  rich  eyes  melt;  those  lips  are  sun-warm  still. 
Millions  of  creatures  throng,  and  multitudes 
Of  heartless  beings  flaunt  upon  the  earth  ; 
There's  room  enough  for  them  ;  but  thou,  dull  Fate  ! 
Thou  cold  and  partial  tender  of  life's  field, 
That  pluck'st  the  flower  and  leav'st  the  weed  to  thrive — 
Thou  hadst  not  room  for  her  !  " 

The  poem  closes  with  these  striking  lines : 

"Sleep  well,  Tecumseh,  in  thy  unknown  grave. 
Thou  mighty  savage,  resolute  and  brave  I 
Thou  master  and  strong  spirit  of  the  woods. 
Unsheltered  traveller  in  sad  solitudes, 
Yearner  o'er  Wyandot  and  Cherokee, 
Could'st  tell  us  now  what  hath  been  and  shall  be." 

Seventeen  pages  of  interesting  notes  explain  the  numerous 
allusions  in  the  poem,  and  the  iujpression  left  upon  the  mind  by 
the  reading  of  this  native  historical  drama  is  vivid  and  abiding. 

Lescarbot  was  the  earliest  of  oui  Canadian  poets.     In  his 
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colk'ction  ot"  vorsos,  appendtnl  to  his  "  Histoire  de  la  NtniVfUo 
France,"  is  a  poonj  coninieinorating  a  Viattle  fought  by  an  Indian 
chief  named  Memb^-rton  and  a  neigh lx>ring  triW,  Upon  our 
Canadian  shores  Longfellow  found  a  fitting  theme  for  his 
beautiful  poem,  "Evangeline."'  and  among  the  Ujibway  tradi- 
tions, the  sul)ject  matter  for  "  Hiawatha." 

J,  D.  Edgar,  M.P.,  publishe<l  a  suggestive  tale  in  poetic  form, 
"The  White  Stone  Canoe:  a  Legend  of  the  Ottawas." 
"  Manita,"  a  poem  ba.sed  on  an  Indian  legend  of  Sturgeon  Point, 
Ontario,  was  written  bv  William  McDonnell.  <jf  Linclsjn*.  and 
issued  at  Toronto  in  1888.  Charles  Sangster  and  the  Hon. 
Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee  wrote  >*veral  poems  of  native  life  and 
customs.  Tlie  Irish  patriot  ami  p>et,  deeply  lamented  as  a 
(.'anadian  statesman,  stncken  down  in  the  prime  of  life  by  tlie 
cruel  hand  of  an  a-s.*-  !s.sin,  laid  at  our  feet  a.s  his  homage  to  the 
red  men,  poems  on  "  The  Death  <»f  Hudson,"  "The  launch  of 
tlie  Griffin,"  " Jacfjues  Cartier."  " Jacfjues  Cartier  an<l  the  Child," 
and  "The  Arctic  Indian's  Faith."  In  the  px'ui  on  "Jac<|Ues 
Cartier,"  after  narrating  the  .s<jrrow  of  the  peijple  of  Saint 
^lalo,  over  the  supposed  loss  of  the  brave  conunoflore.  and  liis 
return,  amid  the  joy  of  his  townisnien,  the  land  of  snow  which 
he  had  found  in  the  west  is  thus  describe<l : 

"  He  told  them  of  a  region  hard,  ir«jn-b<  mnd,  and  oJd  ; 
Nor  seas  of  pearls  aJx)undetl,  nor  mines  of  shining  g<.ld  ; 
Where  the  wind  from  Thule  freezes  the  word  upon  the  lip. 
And  the  ice  in  spring  comes  sailing  athwart  the  early  ship  ! 
He  told  them  of  the  frozen  scene  until  they  thrilletl  with  fear, 
And  piled  fresh  fuel  on  the  hearth  t«<  make  him  better  cheer." 

"He  told  them  of  the  Algonquin  bmve — the  hunters  of  the  wild — 
Of  how  the  Indian  mother  in  the  fore.st  rocks  her  child  ; 
Of  how,  poor  souls  !  they  fancy  in  every  living  thing 
A  spirit  good  or  evil,  that  claims  their  worshipping. 
Of  how  they  brought  their  sick  and  maimed  fur  him  to  breath  upon. 
And  of  the  wonders  wrought  for  them  through  the  Gospel  <>f  St.  .John." 

Charles  Sangster's  Indian  poem,  "  In  the  Orillia  Woods,"  is  a 
native  dirge  on  the  departing  race  which  peopled  the  County 
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of  Siincoo  iind  neighborhood.  The  poet  (U"e\v  his  inspiration 
from  tii(!  great  events  ot"  our  history,  and  the  striking  scenery 
of  foi'est,  lake  and  river.  He  puhhshed  !;WO  collections  of 
verse,  "  Tlie  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Saguenay,"  and  "  Hesperus, 
and  other  Poems  and  Lyrics,"  which  were  eulogized  Ijy  the 
Canadian  pre.ss  and  contempoi-ary  poets.  A  beautiful  poem, 
fre<|uently  ([Uoted,  upon  the  names  of  places  in  Acadie  and 
Cape  Breton,  was  written  and  published  by  Richard  Hunting- 
ton, a  Nova  Scotian  poet  and  journalist.  The  first  verse  reveals 
the  rhythmic  beauty  of  the  poem. 

"  The  memory  of  the  red  men 
How  can  it  pass  away, 
While  their  names  of  music  linger 
On  each  mount,  and  stream,  and  bay  ? 
While  Mus<)uodoboit'8  waters 
Roll  sparkling  to  the  main  ; 
While  falls  the  laughing  sunbeam 
On  Chegogin's  fields  of  grain." 

Miss  E.  Pauline  Johnson,  the  gifted  daughter  of  the  late 
Chief  G.  ^r.  Johnson,  of  the  Mohawks,  has  won  favor  by  the 
artistic  rendition  of  her  poems  on  the  red  men.  She  has 
appeared  as  the  poet-advocate  of  her  race,  and  especially  of  the 
Irocjuois.  "The  White  Wampum"  is  a  (|uaint-looking  little 
volume  of  Lidiaii  verse,  imaginative  and  descriptive,  with  a 
richness  and  beauty  that  is  entrancing.  Some  of  her  poems 
are  gems,  and,  when  recited  by  Miss  Johnson  in  her  Indian 
costume,  produce  a  thrilling  etlect.  The  following  poems 
portray  all  the  passion  and  romance  of  her  race :  "  The 
Avenger,"  "  Red  Jacket,"  and  "  The  Cry  of  the  Indian  Woman." 
The  canoe-song,  "  In  the  Shadows,"  is  a  fine  specimen  of  her 
poetic  utterances : 

"  I  am  sailing  to  the  leeward, 

Where  the  current  runs  to  seaward, 

Soft  and  slow  ; 
Where  the  sleeping  river  grasses 
Brush  my  paddle  as  it  passes 

To  and  fro. 
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"Oil  the  shore  the  heat  ia  shaking', 
All  goldon  Hiuuln  iiwnking 

III  tho  covo  ; 
An<l  tho  ({uaint  sand-piper,  winging 
O'er  the  HhallowH,  censes  singing 

When  I  move. 

"  On  tho  water's  idle  pillow 
Sleeps  the  overhanging  willow 

(■reen  and  cool  ; 
Where  the  rushes  lift  their  burnished 
Oval  hcad3  r'roni  out  the  tirnished 
Emer..ld  pool. 

"  Whore  the  very  water  slumbers, 
Water-lilies  grow  in  numbers, 

Pure  and  pale  ; 
All  the  morning  they  have  rested, 
Anil)er-crowned  and  pearly-crested — 

Fair  and  frail. 


f'il 
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"  Here,  impossible  romances. 
Indefinable  sweet  fancies, 

Cluster  round  ; 
But  they  do  not  mar  tho  sweetness 
Of  this  still  September  Heetness 

With  a  sound. 

"  I  can  scarce  discern  the  meeting 
Of  the  .shore  and  stream  retreating. 

So  remote  ; 
For  the  laggard  river,  dozing, 
Only  wakes  from  its  reposing 
Where  I  float. 

"  Where  the  river  mists  are  rising. 
All  the  foliage  baptizing 

With  their  spray  ; 
There  the  sun  gleams  far  and  faintly 
With  a  shadow  soft  and  saintly 
In  its  ray. 

"And  the  perfume  of  some  burning 
Far-ott"  brushwood,  ever  turning 
To  exale  ; 
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All  itH  Hinoky  fra^riince,  dyin^, 

In  the  liriiis  of  evening,  lying, 

Wliero  1  siiil. 

"My  cimoo  is  growing  liizy, 
In  the  atmosphere  so  lia/.y, 

While  I  ilreiini  ; 
Half  in  slumber  I  iiin  guiding 
Eastward,  indistinctly  gliding 

Down  the  stream." 
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Arthur  Weir's  "  Chaniplaiii,"  "The  Cnptun',1  Flag,"  "The 
Piit'stH  an.  lit'  MinisttTH,"  and  '•  L'Onlrc  ilc  Boc  Ti-nps;" 
Mat^'-ew  Riehcy  Knijrlits'  "  Glooscap"  and  "The  Dyiiio  Chief;" 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Curzon's  "  Laura  Secord  "  and  "  Fort  Toronto,"  and 
(ieoro;e  Martin's  "  Marguerite,"  "  The  Heroes  ol"  ViMe  Marie," 
and  "  Changes  on  the  Ottawa,"  bring  \ividl3' l)et'ore  the  iin'nd 
scenes  of  other  days  when  tlie  nioccasined  foot  of  the  warrior 
trod  gently  upon  tlie  forest  trail,  and  he  welcomed  to  his  HOi'row 
tlie  pale-faced  heir  of  civilization,  who  claimed  at  last  the  red 
man's  heritage  as  his  rightful  possession. 

Of  newspapers  and  magazines  a  few  have  appeared  in 
the  interest  of  our  Canadian  Indians:  Petauhun  (Peep  o' 
Day),  a  monthly  ))eriodical,  was  published  at  Sai'tiia  in 
ISOl  and  1862,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hurlburt.  Three  pages 
were  printed  in  the  Ojibway  and  one  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  Pipe  of  Peace  was  published  in  1878  and  1879, 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  by  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Wilson,  of 
the  Shingwauk  Home.  The  first  numbers  were  piinted 
in  Ojibway  and  English,  and  the  later  issues  in  Ojibway. 
After  the  suspension  of  this  paper  Our  Fared  Children 
was  begun,  the  first  copy  being  issued  by  Mr.  Wilson  from 
the  Shinirwauk  Home  in  1887.  This  also  was  discontinued, 
hut  was  innnediately  followed  in  1890  by  2'ht  Canadian 
Indian,  with  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Wilson  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Small 
as  editors.  It  was  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Canadian  Indian  Research  Society,  and  existed  for  two  years. 
The  two  latter  publications  were  printed  in  English  for  the 
purpose  of  awakening  an  interest  in  the  Indians  and  aiding  in 
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the  investigation  of  tlie  folk-lore,  languages  and  customs  oi  the 
natives  and  Canadian  arclui^ology.  The  Indian  was  issued  us 
a  bi-monthly  paper  "  devoted  to  the  Indians  of  America,"  by 
Chief  Kahkewacjuonby  (Dr.  P.  E.Jones),  in  1885.  The  office 
of-  publication  was  located  at  Hagersville,  Out.,  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  Six  Nation's  Reservati<jn  on  the  Grand  Rivei'. 
For  a  short  time  the  paper  was  issued  weekly,  but,  like  all  its 
predecessors,  it  ceased  to  exist  within  two  years,  twenty- four 
numbers  being  published. 

An  occasional  paper,  The  Aboriginal,  was  ])ublished  in  New 
Brunswick,  c<mtaining  notes  on  the  customs  of  the  Indians. 
The  Youny  Canadian,  a  weekly  magazine,  devoted  to  the 
youth  of  our  Dominion  and  intended  to  foster  a  nati(Mial  pride 
in  Canadian  progress,  history,  manufactures,  science,  art  and 
literature,  was  issuecl  at  Montreal  in  1891,  with  Margaret  Poison 
Murray  as  editor-in-chief.  Interesting  tales  of  our  early 
hist  )ry  and  stories  of  Indian  life,  profusely  illustrated,  adorneil 
its  pages,  but  apparently  tln-ough  the  influence  of  tlie  literature 
of  our  ( Jreat  Neighbor  and  our  limited  constituency  it  failed  to 
win  the  needful  support.  Canada  was  another  patriotic  maga- 
zine of  excellent  merit  similar  in  its  aims  to  The  Young 
Canadian,  whose  pages  were  filled  witli  tales  and  poen\s  from 
some  of  our  best  writ(!rs.  Interesting  stories  and  essays  on 
native  life  and  customs  have  appeared  fT'e(iuently  in  ti'^' 
Methodist  Magazine  and  Om(;a7v/,  undi-r  the  able  supervision  of 
the  Rev.  Di'.  Withrow.  The  Canadian  Magazine,  Manitoha 
Free  Presx,  Pilot  Monnd  Sentinel,  and  tin;  Proceedings  an<i 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Canadian  Ins<;i- 
tuti',  Hamilton  Association,  Montreal  Folk-Lore  Society,  Quebec 
Historical  Society,  Manitoba  Historical  Society,  Nova  Scotia 
Historical  Society,  Ottawa  Literary  and  Scientific  Society, 
Wentworth  historical  Society,  Elgin  Historical  and  Sciejititie 
Institute,  Institut  Canadien-Fiajicais  d'Ottawa,  Socit^td  His- 
toriiiuede  Montreal,  and  other  societies  in  the  Dominion  supply 
valuable  papers  on  the  early  history  of  the  nation  and  on  the 
legends,  customs,  languages  and  beliefs  of  the  Canadian  retl  men. 

Our    leading    writers    upon    the  Algont|uin    and  Irocpioian 
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languages  are  Horatio  Hale,  A.  F.  Chamberlain  and  the  Abb^ 
Cuoq.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Campbell,  of  Montveal,  has  discussed 
some  of  the  comparative  features  of  these  languages  with  the 
Japanese,  Basipie  and  Peninsular  languages  in  his  interesting 
j)a})ers,  "  On  the  Origin  of  Some  American  Indian  Tribes,"  "  The 
Hittites  in  America,"  "  The  Affiliation  of  the  Algonquin  Lan- 
guages," "  Asiatic  Tribes  in  North  America,"  "  Some  Laws  of 
Phonetic  Change  in  the  Kliitan  Languages,'  and  "  The  Khitan 
Language  ;  the  Aztec  and  its  Relatiaus."  The  Abbe  J.  A.  Cuoq 
has  written  an  appendix  to  his  Algoncjuin  grammar  under  the 
title,  "  Anotc  Kekon,"  which  appeared  in  the  eleventh  volume 
of  the  "  Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,"  containing  valuable  reflections  on  the  folk-lore  and 
literature  of  the  Algoncpiins,  notes  on  the  history  of  the  mission 
of  the  Lake  of  Two  Moiuitains,  and  a  discussion  of  the  gram- 
matic  contents  of  the  language,  with  examples  of  familiar 
phrases,  the  divisions  of  time  and  natural  history.  There  has 
idso  appeared,  in  the  French  section  of  the  "  Transactions,"  his 
"  Algoihpiin  Grammar."  It  is  a  compact,  clear,  well-arranged 
and  comprehensive  grannnar,  showing  the  intricacies  of  the  lan- 
guage in  its  numerous  forms,  sufficiently  explained  and  definite- 
as  to  enable  the  student  to  master  its  difficulties.  Our  first, 
scholar  of  the  Huron  tongue  was  the  Jesuit  martyr,  John 
de  Brebeuf.  In  one  of  his  "Relations"  there  is  a  treatise  on 
the  Huron  language,  which  has  been  republished  in  the  "  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Anti([uarian  Society."  He  wrote  a. 
grammar  of  the  language,  which  has  never  been  published. 
Several  treatises  on  the  Micmac  language  have  been  published 
s(>parately  and  in  conjunction  with  books  of  travel.  A  grannnar 
of  the  language  was  published  in  England  by  an  unknown 
French  author,  fragments  of  which  have  been  preserved.  The 
Abb(j  Maillard  left  among  his  maimscripts  a  Micmac  grannnar, 
whicii  was  published  at  New  York  in  ISGi.  The  author  was 
an  abl(  scliolar,  who  came  to  Canada  about  1788,  and  was 
appointed  Vicar-(Jeneral  of  Acadia.  He  laboi'ed  among  the 
Indian  tribes  and  in  the  Acadian  villages  in  Cape  Breton  aiul  on 
the  coast  of  Miramichi.  After  many  years  of  great  hardship. 
31 
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he  <lieil  at  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia,  in  1768.  FatluT  Jucfpn's 
Bruyas,  Superior  of  the  Iro«jUois  mission,  left  auioug  hi.s  papers 
'■  Radices  Verborum  Iro<juaH>ruin,"  containinjr  a  graniniatic 
sketch  an«l  dictionary  of  the  Mohawk  lanjj^nage,  written  in  Latin, 
with  the  nieaninj;  of  tlie  w<jr>ls  in  Frencli.  This  treatise  was 
pubHshe<l  in  1862.  in  New  York,  and  is  one  of  the  vt^hunes  <»f 
Shea's  Library  of  American  Lin>fuisties.  Tlie  anthcn-  was  a  mas- 
ter of  several  of  the  dialects  uf  the  Irocpiois.  He  came  to  Canada 
in  1666.  and  died  at  the  niis.sion  of  Sault  St.  Louis,  on  the  St. 
.Lawrence,  in  1712.  A  trrannnar  and  dictionary  of  the  Ojibway 
lanifuage  was  pulilislu-d  at  Toronto  in  LS74,  by  the  Rev.  E.  F. 
Wilson,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Manu.script  treatises  and  granuiuus 
of  the  Micmac,  ^klontaifnais.  Ojibway  anrl  Huron  laniruat^es  are 
extant,  but  some  of  the  mo.st  notable  manuscript  volumes 
referred  to  in  the  writinjr^  of  the  earlv  missionaries  and  travel- 
lers  have  Ijeen  lost.  A  curious  mo.saic  is  the  work  of  the  Jesuit 
missionary,  Stephen  de  Carheil.  His  "  Ra<lical  Words  of  the 
Huron  Lan<,aiage,'"  forms  two  small  duodecimo  manuscript  vol- 
umes in  L;itin,  French  and  Huron.  Of  the  author  it  is  said, 
"  A-S  a  philologist  he  was  remarkable.  He  .spoke  Huron  and 
Cayuga  with  the  greatest  elegance,  and  he  composed  valual)K' 
works  in  and  upon  both,  some  of  which  are  extant."  Chau- 
monot's  "Tammar  of  the  Huron  hui^'uage  was  found  amony;  his 
papers  and  translated  by  John  Wilki*'.  from  the  Latin.  Gar- 
niers  Huron  gi-annnar,  in  manuscript,  is  lost,  as  are  also  Lale- 
mant's  "  Principles  of  the  Huron  I^mguage, "  Wood's  grannnar 
of  the  Micmac.  and  Father  Rol)ert  Michel  Ciay's  "  Grannnar 
Algonijuine. '  A  "Grannnaire  Algonique, "  in  manuscript,  is  pre- 
served in  the  Biblioteca  Vittorio  Ennnanuele,  at  Rome,  whioli 
is  the  work  of  the  Abbe  Thavenet,  and  a  manuscript  transla^ 
tion  of  mis  work  is  preserved  among  the  papers  of  the  world's 
greatest  linguist.  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  in  the  Biblioteca  Com- 
munale.at  Bologna  Potiers"  (irannnar  of  the  Huron  laniruajje" 
and  other  es.says  on  the  languages  of  the  Canadian  Indians  are 
in  the  pos.se.ssion  of  private  persons. 

The  first  dictionary  of  the  native  languages  of  Canada  was 
the  Huron,  prepared  by  Father  Joseph  Le  Caron.     Le  Clercii 
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says  of  this  work  and  its  author:  "  The  dictionary  of  tlie 
Huix>n  language  was  fii-st  drafted  hy  Father  Jo.seph  Le  Carou 
in  161(i.  The  little  Huron  whom  he  took  with  him  when  he 
returned  to  Quebec,  aided  him  greatly  to  extend  it.  He  also 
added  rules  and  principles  during  his  second  voyage  to  the 
Hurons.  He  next  increased  it  by  notes,  whicli  Father  Nicolas 
sent  him,  and  at  hvst  perfected  it  by  that  which  that  holy 
monk  had  left  when  descending  to  Quebec,  and  which  the 
French  placed  in  his  hands  ;  so  that  Father  George,  procurator 
of  the  mission  in  France,  presented  it  to  the  king  with  tlie  two 
preliminary  dictionaries  of  the  Algoncjuin  and  Montagnais 
languages  in  1625. '  Father  Gabriel  Sagard's  dictionary  of  the 
Huron  language  was  pulilished  at  Paris  in  1032.  Of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Gaspesians.  Christien  Le  Clerctj,  inventor  of  the 
Micmac  hieroglyphics,  has  given  some  general  remarks  in 
"  Nouvelle  Relation  de  la  Gaspesie,"  published  at  Paris  in  1G91. 
Father  Sebastien  Rasles  left  a  valuable  manu.script  dictionary 
of  the  Abnaki  language,  which  was  not  published  till  1833. 
The  dictionary  is  in  French  and  Abnaki,  and  contains  an  in- 
troductory  memoir  and  notes  bj'  John  Pickering,  A.A.S.  In 
the  supplementary  notes  and  observations  by  Mr.  Pickering 
there  are  extracts  from  Father  Rasles'  letters,  a  description  of 
the  original  manuscript,  the  alphabet  used  b}'  the  author,  and 
comments  u[wn  the  Abnaki  and  cognate  dialects.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  Fatiier  Rasles  and  his  work  is  given  in  the  notes 
and  oljservations  : 

"  Father  Rasles.  in  one  of  his  letters,  dated  at  Xanrantsouak 
(Xorridgwock)  the  12th  of  October,  1723,  and  published  in  the 
Lfttres  Editianteft,  makes  the  following  general  remarks  upon 
the  Indian  lan<niages  and  his  mode  of  studvinj;  them. 

'•'On  the  23rd  of  July,  1689,1  embarked  at  Rochelle,  and 
after  a  tolerably  good  voyage  of  about  three  months,  I  arrived 
at  Quebec  the  13th  of  October  of  the  same  year.  I  at  once 
applied  my.'^elf  to  the  study  of  the  language  of  our  .savage.s.  It 
is  very  rlifficult,  for  it  is  not  sufficient  to  study  the  words  and 
their  meaning,  and  to  acquire  a  stock  of  words  and  phrases, 
but  we  mu.st  acijuaint  ourselves  with  the  turn  and  arrangement 
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of  tliLMu  as  iisfd  by  the  savages,  which  can  only  be  attained  by 
intercourse  and  faniiHarity  witli  these  peopk'. 

'"I  tlien  took  up  my  residence  in  a  viUage  of  the  Abnaki 
Nation,  situated  in  a  forest,  which  is  only  three  leagues  from 
Quebec.  This  village  was  inhabited  by  two  hundred  savages, 
who  were  almost  all  Christians.  Their  huts  were  in  regulai- 
order,  much  like  that  of  houses  in  towns  ;  and  an  enclosure  of 
higli  and  close  pickets  formed  a  kind  of  bulwark  which  pro- 
tected them  from  the  incursions  of  their  enemies 

"'  It  was  among  these  people,  who  pass  for  the  least  rude  of 
all  our  sjivages,  that  I  wi'nt  through  my  apprenticeship  as  a 
missionary.  My  principal  occupation  was  to  study  their  lan- 
guage. It  is  very  difh'  ult  to  learn,  especially  when  we  have 
only  savajjes  for  our  teachers, 

"'They  have  several  letters  which  are  sounded  wholly  from 
the  tlu'oat,  without  any  motion  of  the  lips,  ou,  for  example,  is 
one  of  the  number ;  and,  in  writing,  we  denote  this  by  the 
figure  8,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  other  characters.  I 
used  to  spend  a  part  of  a  day  in  their  .luts  to  hear  them  talk. 
It  was  necessary  to  give  the  closest  attention  in  order  to  con- 
nect what  they  said,  and  to  conjectun^  their  meaning.  Some- 
times I  succeeded,  but  more  frequently  I  made  mistaHt's ; 
because,  not  having  been  trained  to  the  use  of  their  gutturals, 
I  only  repeate<l  parts  of  words,  and  thus  furnished  them  with 
occasions  of  laughing  at  me.  At  length,  after  five  months  con- 
stant application,  I  accomplished  so  much  as  to  understand  all 
their  terms :  but  that  was  not  enough  to  enable  me  to  expret^s 
myself  so  as  to  satisfy  their  ta.ste. 

'■ '  I  still  had  a  long  progress  to  make  in  order  to  master  the 
turn  and  genius  of  their  language,  which  are  altogethei-  difier- 
ent  fi'om  the  turn  and  genius  of  our  European  languages.  In 
order  to  savt-  time,  and  to  (|Ualify  myself  to  exercise  my  office, 
I  sel»-cte<l  some  of  the  savages  who  had  the  most  intelliffcnct' 
and  the  be.st  style  of  speaking.  I  then  expressed  to  them  in 
my  rude  terms  some  of  the  articles  in  the  catechism ;  and  tlu'y 
rendered  them  for  me  with  all  the  delicacy  of  expression  ol' 
their   idiom  ;  these   T   connnitted   to   writing   inumd lately,  and 
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thus  in  a  short  time  I  made  a  dictionary,  and  also  a  catechism, 
containing  the  principles  and  mysteries  of  religion.'  " 

The  Je.snit  missionary  Pierre  Laure  prepared,  in  172G,  a 
<]ictionary  of  the  Montagnais  language.  In  recent  years  tbere 
have  appeared  an  Ojibwiiy  dictionary,  nt)\v  out  of  print,  by 
Peter  York,  an  Indian  belonging  to  the  County  of  Simcoe  ;  an 
Algonciuin  dictionary  in  the  French  language,  by  the  Abbe 
J.  A.  Cuo(|  :  and  a  Lenape-Englisli  dictionary,  compiled  from 
anonymous  manuscripts  in  the  arcliives  of  the  Moravian  Church 
at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  b}'^  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Piev.  Albert  Se(]a(|kind 
Anthony,  assistant  to  the  Delawares  and  Six  Nations  in  Ontario. 
Dictionaries  in  manuscript  of  the  Huron  language  are  to  be 
found  amon<r  the  archives  of  Laval  Universitv,  and  at  Lorette. 
ihu\  of  these  is  attributed  to  Brebeuf,  a?iother  to  Chaumonot, 
and  the  others  are  by  authors  unknown.  A  Mohawk  dictionary 
in  manuscript,  written  by  La  Gallissouniere,  is  deposited  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris.  Dictionaries  in  manuscript  of 
the  Seneca,  Abnaki,  Algoncjuin,  (Jjibway,  Ottawa  and  Montag- 
nais lanmiajxes  are  to  be  found  anjona*  the  archives  of  the 
Catholic  churches  at  Caughnawaga,  Pierville  and  Lake  of  Two 
Mountains :  Laval  University,  Quebec,  and  McCiill  College, 
Montreal,  and  in  the  po.ssession  of  private  individuals. 

Tlier'.'  are  extant  numerous  vocabularies  of  the  native  lan- 
gv?  '""S.  Our  first  published  vocabulary  was  that  of  Jac(}ues 
Cartier,  in  1545,  wh(i  left  us  some  specimens  of  the  language  of 
the  extinct  Hochelau'ans.  Some  of  tlu'.se  vocabularies  are  to  be 
found  in  l)t)oks  of  travel  and  scientific  magazines,  but  the  greater 
jiart  of  them  remain  in  manuscript  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
clmrciies,  colleges,  public  libraries,  historical  societies  and  private 
persons.  Vocabularies  of  the  following  langiiages  spoken  in  the 
Dominion  are  known  to  exist:  Mohawk,  Micmac,  Seneca, 
Cayuga,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Tuscarora,  Algonciuin,  Nanticokt^, 
Sliawnee,  Abnaki,  Mississauga,  Ottawa,  Acadian,  Munsee,  Nipis- 
■sing,  Penobscot  and  Pottawotomi. 

Legends  and  folk-tales  from  the  Cayugas,  Onondagas  and 
TuHcaroras,  songs  of  the  Abnakis,  and  legends  of  the  Ojibways, 
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Micinacs,  aiul  Pass!una(|ii()'l(lic's  liave  bcon  pre.sei'vod.     Some  of 
tlii'so  are  extant  in  tlie  native  tongue  and  others  in  translatioiiH. 

A  '•  Sacred  History,"  in  manuscript,  in  the  Moliawk  language 
is  ainong  the  arcliives  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cluu'ch,  atCaugh- 
nawaga,  and  a  "  History  of  the  People  of  God,"  in  the  same 
language,  beautifully  written  and  well  preseived,  in  two 
volu'.ies,  is  among  the  archives  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  the 
Lake  of  Two  Mountains.  Both  of  these  works  were  prepared 
by  the  Abb(^  Terlaye,  who  was  a  missionary  at  La  Galette  and 
Lake  of  Two  Mountains.  He  died  at  the  latter  place  May  17th, 
1777,  and  was  Imried  here.  Of  lesser  works  in  the  native 
languages  worthy  of  notice  are  the  "  Autobiography  of  Kaon- 
dinoketc,"  "  A  Nipissing  Cln'ef,"  "  The  Story  of  the  Young 
Cottager,"  in  Ojibway;  "The  Only  Place  of  Safety,"  in  Micmac; 
and  several  tracts  by  F.  A.  O'Meara  and  James  Evans. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Bible  has  been  translated  into  the 
Ojibway  and  Micmac.  Th  )  New  Testament  has  been  translated 
in  the  Ottawa  and  Mohawk,  and  portions  of  the  scriptures  in 
Iro([Uois,  Delaware,  Abnaki,  Maliscet,  Shawnee,  Poltawotomi, 
Hui'on  and  Seneca.  The  leading  translators  of  the  .scriptures 
have  been  Dr.  S.  T.  Rand,  Chief  Joseph  Brant,  Chitd"  Joseph  <jf 
Oka,  J.  Stuart,  B.  Freeman,  H.  A.  Hill,  J.  A.  Wilkes,  W.  Hess, 
T.  S.  Harris,  A.  Wright,  F.  A,  OMeara,  Peter  Jones,  James 
Evans,  J.  Lykins  and  C.  F.  Dencke. 

(yatechisms  have  ])een  prepared  for  the  u.se  of  the  Algon(|uin. 
Ojibway,  Micmac,  Nipissing,  Ottawa,  Munsee  and  Abnaki 
Indian.s. 

Prayer  books,  including  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican 
Book  of  Conunon  Prayer,  have  l)een  translated  into  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Mohawk,  Algoncpiin,  Ojibway.  Ottawa,  Micmac, 
Munsee,  Nipissing,  Mali.seet,  PeiKjbscot  and  Pa.ssamaii noddy' 
tribes. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  tlia>  almo.st  the  first  printed  book  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  was  iov  the  u.se  of  the  Indians. 
John  Eliot  issued  his  "  Ma.ssachusetts  Catechi.sm  "  about  1654, 
and  in  1707  Father  de  la  Bro.sse  published  the  "Roman 
Catholic  Prayer  Book,  and  "  A  Primer  of   Chri.stian  Doctrine," 
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at  the  press  of  Brown  and  Gilmore,  of  Quebec,  in  the  language 
of  the  Montagnais  Indians.  "  The  Anglican  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  "  was  printed  at  the  same  press,  in  1780,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Mohawk  Indians,  and  at  the  expense  of  t>ie 
(Government.  The  tir.st  printing  press  in  Canada  was  estab- 
lished by  Bushel  in  l7oi,  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  who,  in 
January  of  the  following  year  published  the  fir.st  Canadian 
Gazette. 

William  Brown  p.nd  Thomas  Gilmore  introduced  printing  intO' 
the  Province  of  Quebec  in  17G3,  and  on  June  2lMt,  1764,  issued 
from  the  press  at  Quel)ec  the  first  number  of  the  Quebec  Gazette 
in  French  and  English.  Several  little  (juartos  on  f'rench  law 
were  published  by  Brown  in  1775  ;  but  the  first  known  Cana- 
dian book  was  a  catechism  by  Archbish.op  Languet,  issued  in 
1765. 

Hymn  bcxjks  have  been  prepared  in  nearly  all  the  languages 
mentioned  ab(^ve,  which  are  used  by  the  missionaries  and  people. 
Sermons,  Sci'ipture  narratives,  calendars,  Bil)le  histories,  i-eading 
books  and  spellers,  and  even  a  work  on  church  polity  have  been 
translated  for  the  use  of  some  of  tlie  tribes.  Some  of  these  have 
been  published,  but  the  most  of  them  remain  in  manuscript.  In 
this  sketch  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  Indians  of  Ontario, 
Quebec  and  the  Eastern  Piovinces,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  heroic  labors  of  the  men  who  have  devoted 
tlieir  lives  to  the  work  of  elevatiiiii'  and  savinii'  the  aborio'ine''^ 
of  our  land.  Amid  gi'eat  [)rivations  they  toiled,  persecuted 
sometimes  by  their  fhjck,  burdened  with  the  inditierence  of  their 
dusky  followers,  and  oppo.sed  by  their  white  brethren,  and  in 
the  gloaming  of  life  they  were  happy,  if  they  beheld  an  humble 
mi.ssion -house  and  church,  and  a  handful  of  faithful  disciples. 
Many  of  them  were  men  of  great  learning  and  of  ^entle  birth,, 
who  might  have  shone  as  statesmen  («■  ruled  as  wealthy  mer- 
chants ;  but  they  rejected  wealth  and  fame,  and  labored  with 
intense  devotion  for  the  sake  of  a  few  red  men.  We  have  for- 
gotten these  heroes  of  our  country,  whose  delight  was  to  toil 
and  suffer  for  others,  and  their  very  names  sound  strangeh'  in 
our  ears,  but  tliey  won  in  life's  contest,  an<l  in  their  death  tlicy 
were  more  than  eoiKpierors. 
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THE    SIGN    LANGUAGE.* 


Siifii  l;iiiL,mii;^v  is  soiiu'tiiiies  called  gi'sturc  speech,  as  it  is  a 
method  ot"  cunveisiiijf  l)v  means  of  wstures  or  si<jns.  It  is  a 
form  of  speech  in  use  among  civilized  and  savaj^e  races,  M'hich 
is  perfectly  understood,  and  although  greatly  limited  in  its 
foi'ms  of  expression  by  those  who  have  a  spoken  language,  i-ieli 
in  its  vocabulary  and  possessed  of  an  extensive  literature.  It 
is  properly  designated  a  language,  as  among  savage  races  it  has 
various  conventional  forms,  which  are  in  a  measui'e  definite 
and  full.  As  a  language  it  is  divided  into  facial  expi-e.ssion  and 
conventional  forms.  The  expression  of  the  faces  of  individuals 
is  sometimes  concealed,  as  among  certain  tribes  of  Indians,  })y 
the  paint  which  they  use,  but  when  not  thus  concealed  the 
emotions  can  easily  be  detected.  The  movements  of  the  face 
are  developed  by  the  growth  of  the  mind,  which  calls  new 
feelings  into  existence.  These  movements  are  the  result  more 
especially  of  the  emotions.  The  instinctive  or  vohnitary  play 
of  the  features  express  the  feelings,  as  is  shown  by  babies,  who 
are  able  to  read  the  expressi(jn  of  the  countenances  of  persons, 
and  can  tell  their  intention  toward  them. 

Facial  expression  is  so  complete  that  instances  an^  known 
where  conversation  has  ))een  carried  on  by  its  use  alone. 
Tribes  of  Indians  are  known  who  are  able  to  statt;  clearly  their 
ideas  by  means  of  this  play  of  features.  Corporeal  motions 
express  operations  of  the  intellect  as  distinct  from  facial  ex- 
pression. These  corporeal  gestures'  are  not  only  used  by  man, 
but  ai'e  in  use  among  animals.  These  gestures  or  signs  have 
become  conventionalized,  and  amonfj.st  certain  tribes  definite. 

Animals  u.se  sii>-n  lanifuairc  as  a  mode  of  connnunication. 
George  Romanes  says :  "The  germ  of  the  sign-making  faculty 
occurs  among  animals  as  far  down  as  the  ant,  and  is  highly 
developed  among  the  higiier  vertebrates.     Pointer  dogs  make 


*  VV.  P.  Clarke,  "The  Indifui  Sign  Languago."  Colonel  G.arrick  Mallery, 
"Sign  Language  of  the  North  American  Indians."  "Annual  Reports  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  Vols.  I.  and  X.  "The  Boy.s'  Own  Annual," 
Vol.  XII.,  pages  492,  508. 
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;sign.s,  terrierH  'beg'  for  focKl,  and  the  cat.  dog,  horx*  and  otlier 
animals  make  signs.  The  animal  is  capable  of  c<jnverting  the 
logic  of  feelings  into  the  logic  of  signs  for  the  pui-p«»st'  of  com- 
jiuniicution,  and  it  is  a  .nign  langiiag*-  a.s  much  as  that  of  the 
(lenf-niute  or  savage.s."  * 

Sign  language  is  in  u.se  amongst  civilize«J  races  to  a  limited 
degree  even  at  the  pre.sent  day.  When  we  nod  the  hea<l  to 
mean  "yes"  or  shake  it  to  mean  "  no,"  and  when  we  join  hands 
in  token  of  friendship,  we  are  u.sing  gesture  language.  If  we 
were  travelling  among  a  [xKjple  who-^'  language  we  did  not 
know  we  should  be  compelled  to  resoii  to  this  nietlxMl  of 
niakin<;  (mrselves  intellitnble  more  exten.sivelv. 

In  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  the  bovs  have  a  jrame  resem- 
])ling  the  pantomimes  of  the  ancients,  which  were  performed  by 
persons  who  uttered  no  words,  but  imitate<l  the  act.s  .f  the 
persons  represented. 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  the  human  i-ace.  when  words  were 
short  and  few,  sign  language  must  have  Ijeen  u^t\  extensively 
as  an  aid  to  the  primitive  form  of  speech :  and  when  triljes  and 
races  were  developed,  it  mast  have  been  employe*!  in  conversing 
with  those  ignonint  of  each  others  lan!juage  + 

The  langua<;es  of  the  tribes  of  British  Columbia  and  other 
parts  of  Canada  are  emphasize*!  and  their  meaning  made  clear 
by  the  use  of  intonation  and  sitm  lanfmaire.  Bv  laviuir  stress 
upon  a  syllable  wcn'ds  are  made  to  have  ditferent  meanings.  I 
foiuid  a  strikinij  illustration  of  this  when  I  was  learning  the 
Blackfoot  laniruasje  among  the  Bloo«l  In<lians.  Being  desirous 
of  learning  the  whereabouts  of  a  friend,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Mounted  Police,  ami  w;is  known  among  the  In«iians  as 
"  the  man  who  sews,"  he  b«'inff  bv  tm<Ie  a  tailor.  I  said  to  one 
of  my  Indian  companion.s,  '"  Tcima  Awatcinake  l"  but  he<ii;l  not 
understand  me.  Ajrain  I  e.ssave<I  "Tcima  Awatcinake'"  but 
lu!  only  shook  his  head.  Finally  I  aske<l  "  Tcima  Awatcinake  :*" 
and  he   smiled   and   irave   me  the   nee<lful    information.     The 


*  "Evolution  of  the  Human  Face,"  by  A.  H.  Thom-son,  in  "American 
Anti(iuivri!Ui,"  Vol.  XIV.,  jwiges  277-288. 

t  Edwiinl  Clodd's  "The  Story  of  Creation."  jiages  215.  210.  and  "  Child- 
hood of  the  World,"  page  12. 
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(|U('.sti()n  I  askfd  liim  was,"  Wlicrc  in  the  man  who  sews  f"  In 
tlif  ("liiiiook  jargon  not  only  is  tliis  cxpi'cssivt'  intoiiatioii  in 
use,  but  f^csturc  an-  cinploycil  (o  t'iilaf^''c  (lif  iiicaiiiiin'  ot'  sonic 
of  tilt'  words.  Tims  "  kuataii  "  iiicans  "  a  horse,"  ])ut  "  riditi^r 
on  horseback  "  is  exj)resse(l  by  nsin^  the  word  and  the  (Gesture 
si^ni  for  l•idinJ,^* 

Many  of  the  i,^estures-of  the  sij^'n  Janii'iiaije  ai'e  understood 
by  deaf  unites,  but  not  all,  as  even  the  deaf  unite  lan<.jua<.^e  is 
not  definite,  many  convetitional  teiins  bein<;  em[)Ioye(l  in 
America  wliich  are  not  in  use  in  Kurojx':  ami,  indeed,  diti'erences 
cxi.st  among  the  several  institutions  for  deaf-mute  instruction 
upon  the  American  continent.  Although  my  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  sign  language  is  (|uite  limiteil,  1  have  conversed 
iiitelligiblv  for  a  shoit  time  with  a  (h-af  unite  whom  I  met  at 
Calgary. 

'I"he  language  of  gestures  is  not  c<)nHned  to  the  Indian  tribes, 
but  traces  of  its  existence  have  ])een  found  in  Tui'key,  Sicily, 
tlie  Hawaiian  and  Fiji  Islands,  Madagascar  and  Japan.  Collec- 
tions of  siii'us  of  n-rcat  value  have  ])een  ol)taine(l  from  some  of 
these  countries.  An  exhaustive  collection  has  l)een  obtained 
from  Alaska.  These  collections  go  far  to  ])r()ve  the  existence 
of  a  gesture  speech  of  man.  We  are  chietly  concerned,  how- 
ever, with  this  form  of  speech  among  the  American  Indian 
tribes.  It  has  Ijeen  systematized  among  some  tribes  into  ]>icto- 
graphs,  which  comprise  a  native  system  of  hieroglyphics.  These 
pictographs  are  the  visible  representation  of  the  gestures. 
The.se  are  found  painted  on  the  face  of  clitls  in  some  of  the 
strangest  places,  seldom  visited  i)y  the  white  man,  uj)on  the 
walls  of  caverns,  on  butt'alo  robes  and  the  skins  of  other 
animals,  the  lodges  of  the  Plain  Indians  and  l)irch-l)ark  rolls, 
and  .some  are  even  carved  on  walrus  ivory  by  th  •  tribes  of  the 
far  north,  es])ecially  among  the  Alaskan  Indians.  Human 
figures  are  drawn  in  the  attitude  of  making  gestures.  Some- 
times the  <litterences  in  the  coloi'  of  the  dilfei-ent  per.sons 
represented  is  significant,  and  is  u.sed  as  an  aid  to  the 
interpretation  of    the  gestures.       For    example,  the  symbol  of 


Wilson's  "  Artistic  Faculty,"  jmge  94. 
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poace  is  tlif  iipproiicliiii^'  palnis  of  two  persons,  uml  in  ordiT 
to  (llHtin^niisli  tlicni  troni  tiic  approxiiimtion  of  the  jwilnis  ol' 
one  person,  the  amis  are  painte(l  in  diHeieut  colors.  In  a  liiijr 
paiiiteil  i'oi-  nie  by  a  Blood  Indian,  wliicli  t'ontaimd  tlie  record 
of'tlu'  chief  exploits  of  his  career  very  fnlly  depicted,  and 
with  some  decree  of  artistic  skill,  several  of  these  si^ns  appear. 
There  is  a  j^eneral  system  of  ;^fsture  speech  amonj^  the 
Indian  tiihes,  but  it  is  not  to  be  lenardcd  as  a  fonnal  or  al)solute 
lan^uaj^e.  Whilst  there  exists  a  similarity  between  some  sij^nis, 
and  there  are  some  that  are  in  connnon  use  amon^all  the  tril)es, 
•sHU  there  is  a  divei-sity  which  revi-als  centres  of  ori^^in,  aud  I( 
would  be  impossiltle  to  pi'epare  a  vocabulaiy  that  would  be  sutii- 
cieiitly  definite  as  to  l)e  understood.  As  there  are  (litiereiices  in 
.spoken  lani^uage  so  are  then'  diversities  in  sii^rn  lan^ua<;e. 
Tiie  investigaticjus  of  Colonel  Mallery  and  Dr.  W.  .1.  Hotl'maii 
have  been  continued  for  several  yea'-s  upon  this  subject,  and 
have  covered  a  lari^e  luimber  of  Indian  tribes,  an<l  included 
foreign  countries,  aud  the  result  of  their  united  labors  have 
shown  that  there  are  certain  groups  of  tribes  which  form 
centres  of  origin  of  the  sign  language,  and  that  some  signs 
liave  become  .so  conventionalized  as  to  have  a  definite  meaning 
in  one  group  or  tribe  which  tliey  do  not  possess  in  another. 
It  is  not  a  universal  language  in  the  sense  of  being  under- 
Htoixl  by  all  the  tribes,  and  .still  the  ideographic  signs  may 
be  so  inte/preted.  Gesture  language  has  been  divided  into  five 
groups,  as  follows :  First,  the  Arikara,  Dakota,  Mandan,  Oros 
Ventre  or  Hidat.sa,  Blackfoot,  Crow^  and  other  tribes  in  Mon- 
tana and  Idaho :  second,  Arapaho,  Cheyenne,  Pani,  Kaiowa, 
Caddo,  Wichita,  Apache  of  Indian  Territory,  and  other  tribes  in 
the  South- West  as  far  as  New  Mexico,  and  po.ssibly  portions  of 
Arizona ;  third,  Pima,  Yuma,  Papago,  Maricopa,  Hualpai  (Yu- 
man),  and  the  tribes  of  Southern  California;  fourth,  Shoshoni, 
Banak,  Pai  Uta  of  Pyramid  Lake,  and  the  ti'ibes  of  Northern 
Idaho  and  Lower  British  Colund)ia,  Eastern  Wa.shington,  and 
Oregon ;  fifth,  Alaska,  embracing  the  Southei'u  Eskimo,  Kenai, 
(Athaba.scan),  and  lakutat  and  T.shilkaat  tribes  of  the  T'hilin- 
kit  or  Koloshan  stock.* 


*  See  "  Annual  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology." 
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Sij^ii  laiigua<fc  is  used  cxteiiHivfly  hv  tlic  plain  ti'ilics  of  our 
Canadian  North-West.  Tlie  tribes  located  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec  seldom  use  it,  wliicli  may  ni'ise  tlironi,di  tlnir  contact 
with  civilization  and  their  imitation  ol'  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  wliit'  race.  Indeed,  the  ifestni'es  employed  by  tlie  Iro- 
(|Uois  are  so  I'evv  that  they  need  not  be  cla.ssitied,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  tiibes  of  Bi'itish  Columbia,  who  po.ssess  a 
sign  language,  but  not  sufficiently  extensive  foi'  cla.ssification. 
Among  some  Indian  tribes  the  .system  of  gesture  speech  is  .so 
well  defined  that  conver.sation  can  be  carried  on  by  means  of 
it  alone.  Indeed,  several  instances  have  been  known  where  con- 
versation has  taken  i)lace  bv  means  of  the  ifestui  <  of  the  f  ice, 
aJid  without  the  ai<l  of  tlie  hands,  which  shows  the  po.ssibilitie.s 
of  intell'  tual  expressions  of  the  face  as  well  as  emotional.  The 
ii.se  of  I  Ids  language  has  been  kept  up  amongst  the  savage 
tribes  more  than  others,  on  account  of  their  surrouiidin<rs. 
Accustomed  to  live  in  situations  where  noise  is  dangerous,  lest 
they  might  alarm  theii-  warlike  foes,  the  gesture  speech  has 
been  preserved  as  a  useful  a<ljnnct  to  spoken  language 

North  Axe,  a  Piegan  Indian  chief,  residing  on  his  Reserve, 
which  is  located  in  Southern  Alberta,  as  he  lay  at  the  point  of 
death  luiable  to  speak,  gave  instructions  to  the  Indian  agent  to 
send  his  s(jn  and  brother  to  the  Brantford  Institute  to  be 
educated.  His  wishes  were  conveyed  i)y  means  of  signs.  Up<,u 
the  .same  Reserve,  during  my  ivsidenci'  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  there  lived  two  boys  and  a  girl,  deaf  and  dumb,  who 
were  able  to  converse  with  their  companions  and  friends  by 
signs.  Kutenaekwan,  a  Blood  Indian,  was  so  badlv  shattei'ed 
with  gmi-shot  wounds  that  he  was  iniable  to  hear  or  speak  ; 
yet  I  have  watched  him  for  hours  telling  his  friends  the  great 
exploits  of  his  life.  As  he  became  excited  with  his  narrations, 
his  friends  grew  entliusia.stic  and  encouraged  him  to  continue 
his  story. 

A  few  of  the  gesture  signs  may  be  given  to  show^  the  use 
made  of  them  in  ex])res,sing  the  ideas  and  emotions  of  the 
natives  Anijer  is  almost  alwavs  betrayed  by  the  eyes,  fear  by 
the  dirty  greyish  color  of  the  skin,  and  .surprise  by  suddenly 
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drawinu-  in  the  bn-atli,  as  if  <4'aspiiit;-.  I  havf  si'cii  tlu'  natives 
when  astonisliL'd — tlu-  astoiiishiiR'Ht  ai'i.sini);  from  sad  news  or  a 
niessa<;'e  of  joy— place  the  liand  u])on  tlie  uioutli,  coveriniv  it. 
Usually,  if  not  always,  the  palm  of  the  rijj'lit  hand  is  plaetMl 
over  the  mouth  to  sitfnify  astonishment.  The  Apaches  rarely 
point  to  an  ol)jecl  with  the  Hn^'er,  but  raise  the  chin  and  point 
the  lips  toward  it.  \\\  calline-  the  attention  of  a  person  at  a 
distance,  the  right  liand  is  raised  at  arm's  lengtli  above  the  head, 
with  the  fingers  ext<'nded,  and  the  hand  nw )>'■(!  (|uickly  back- 
wai'd  and  forward  from  the  wrist,  the  arm  i-emaining  motionless. 
An  Indian  riding  upon  the  prairie  will  stop  when  lie  sees  a 
man  ])erform  this  sign.  Should  the  man  wish  the  liorseman  to 
conie  to  him,  he  will  sway  the  hand  with  the  palm  facing  the 
gromid,  the  whole  arm  from  tlie  shoulder  performing  a  forward 
and  downwaii'  motion,  till  tlie  hand  I'e.'iches  the  knees.  This 
will  be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  till  the  rider  sees  distinctly 
what  i.s  intended.  Walking  along  the  Reserve  one  day  I  was 
anxious  t()  speak  to  a  white  man  who  was  half  a  nn'le  di.stant, 
and  was  walking  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  he  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  my  voice.  Owing  to  the  voices  of  children 
and  the  I'ushitig  of  the  water  in  the  river,  I  could  not  make 
myself  heard  by  any  natural  <jr  artificial  call.  Beyond  the 
white  mull  was  an  Indian  on  *^^oot  coming  towiird  me,  and  not 
far  from  my  friend.  One  of  the  I'kxxl  Indians  standing  beside 
me  came  to  mv  rescue,  and  makini;  the  simi  to  the  Indian  at  a 
distance  to  arre.st  his  attention,  told  him  in  the  .sign  languagi' 
to  inform  tlu-  white  man  that  he  was  wanted.  The  Ir.'''Hii 
meeting  my  whiter  friend  told  him  the  result  of  the  couvei'sa- 
tion,  when  he  iiU(Ulenly  turned  around  and  walked  back  to  the 
place  where  I  was  waiting  for  him.  This  is  one  of  the  methods 
of  what  might  not  be  ina])[)i'opriately  termed  the  native  system 
of  telegraphy.  Signal  fii-es,  ditferi'iit  methods  of  riding  on 
horseback,  signs  madt^  with  blankets  and  .stones,  and  the  strik- 
ing use  of  the  looking-glass  make  up  a  very  effective  system  of 
connmniication  at  a  di.stauce  upon  the  prairie.  The  sign  for 
rain  is  made  by  holding  the  hands  in  front  of  the  shoulders, 
the  fingers  hanging  down  to  represent  the  drops.     Lightning  is 
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represented  by  pointing  the  forefinger  of  the  rigid  hand 
upward,  and  In-inging  it  down  with  great  i-apidity,  with  a 
sinuous  motion,  showing  the  course  of  the  litditniiiii'. 

Various  signs  are  u.sed  to  distinguish  the  triln-s.  The  sign 
for  the  Blackfeet  is,  the  right  lumd  closed,  the  two  forefingers 
extended,  and  the  hand  pushed  outward  and  downward  over  the 
right  foot.  The  sign  for  the  Piegans  is  made  by  closing  the  right 
haii<l,  and  the  fist,  with  the  thumb  toward  the  face,  revolvinar 
quickly  over  the  upper  extremity  of  the  right  cheek-bone,  with 
an  outward  motion.  The  Blood  Indians  are  di.stinguished  by 
the  closed  right  hand  with  the  two  forefingers  extended,  pushed 
horizontally  across  the  chin  close  under  the  lip,  from  right  to  left. 
The  Sar<^ee  sign  is  the  tlnunb  and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand 
brought  to  the  right  corner  of  the  closed  lip,  and  the  points  of 
the  finger  and  thund)  rubbed  gently  together.  The  Dakotahs 
are  denoted  by  drawing  the  right  hand  across  the  throat,  signi- 
fying that  they  cut  the  throats  of  their  enenues.  The  Oros 
Ventres,  by  bringing  the  points  of  tlie  open  hands  toward  each 
other,  palms  toward  the  person  and  close  to  the  breast,  and  then, 
by  an  ouLward  and  downward  motion,  the  expression  of  big 
bellies  is  made.  The  Crow  Indians  are  designated  by  the  hands 
lield  out  from  the  sides,  palms  downward,  raised  up  and  down 
to  represent  the  fla])])ing  of  the  wii>gs  of  a  crow  or  bird  ;  and  the 
gesture  sign  foi'  ^\ilite  man  is  to  draw  the  open  i-'ght  hand  hori- 
zontally from  left  to  right  across  the  forehead  a  little  above 
the  eyebrows,  tlie  hack  of  the  iiaud  to  be  upward  and  the  fingers 
[)ointing  teward  the  left ;  this  sign  may  also  be  given  by  per- 
foriiiing  the  .same  act  with  the  forefingei'  of  the  right  hand. 
The  sign  for  peace  is  the  palms  of  two  persons  made  to  approach 
eacli  othei\  When  it  is  intended  to  represent  speech,  the  right 
hand  is  brought  toward  the  mouth  with  the  palm  upward  and 
jnished  outward  to  mark  the  flow  of  the  words.  If,  however, 
the  speech  has  been  made  by  a  missionary  or  mendjer  of  the 
medical  priesthood,  the  i(1ea  of  holy  or  supernatui-al  must  be 
e-xpres.sed,  and  this  is  done  by  holding  the  hand  in  the  same 
manner,  oi  >)nly  two  fingers  separated  and  extended,  and  caus- 
ing them  to  pass  outward  and  upward  fnjui  the  mouth  with  a 
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wavy  motion.  The  idea  of  holy  or  siipeniatural  ''■'  viade  by 
exteu'liiijj  the  foretinger,  or  all  the  fingers,  of  the  right  hand, 
Avith  the  Vjiick  of  the  han<l  outward,  and  moving  the  hand  from 
just  in  fnjnt  of  the  forehead  spirally  upward  nearly  to  arm's 
length,  from  left  to  right.  A  deceitful  speaker  is  represented 
as  a  man  with  a  forked  tongue,  and  is  shown  by  bringing  the 
right  hand  to  the  mouth  with  tlie  V)ack  of  the  hand  upward. 
the  two  forefingei-s  e.vtended  and  sejKtrated,  pointing  outward 
from  the  mouth.  A  liar  is  shown  by  causing  the  palm  of  the  right 
hand,  with  fingers  pointing  upward,  to  pass  in  front  of  the  face 
from  i-ight  to  left.  A  man  upon  whom  you  cannot  depend  is 
represented  as  a  shifting  heart  :  the  sign  for  this  chai'acter  is 
the  right  hand  held  with  the  palm  downward  over  the  heait 
and  the  hand  swaved  gentlv,  as  if  unstable  in  nu)tion.  The 
.sign  for  sh<x)ting  is  tlie  palms  of  the  hands  placed  together,  the 
fingei-s  of  the  left  hand  pointing  otUward  an-'  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  jxtinting  towanl  the  right  :  the  palms  are  brought 
down  ijuickly  several  times, accompanied  by  an  vxplosive action 
of  the  mouth,  to  express  the  re{X)rt  of  a  gnn.  When  a  Plain 
Indian  wishes  to  tell  one.  who  does  not  understand  his  lan<ruairc, 
that  he  is  }x>or.  he  turns  his  left  hand  closed,  with  the  forefinger 
e.xtended  towanl  his  body,  and  with  his  right  hand  closed  and 
forefinger  extended,  draws  the  right  forefinger  over  the  top  of 
the  left,  as  if  he  were  shai-pening  a  pencil.  The  Black  foot  woi'd 
to  represent  this  sign  is  Kiinatapsi,  "  I  am  poor. " 

The  gestiu'e  sign  for  eating,  or  I  am  hungry,  is  made  by 
holding  V)i»th  hands  toward  the  mouth  with  fingers  pendant,  and 
alternateh'  raising  the  hands  nnd  lettint;  them  fall  as  if  in  the 
act  of  thr<nving  something  into  the  mouth.  Weeping  is  shown 
by  holding  the  fingers  of  one  or  both  hands  toward  the  eyes, 
an<l  making  a  motion  Ji-s  if  the  tears  were  i-uinn'ng  from  tlir 
eyes  down  the  cheeks.  A  long  time  is  re])rest'nt('(l  by  holding 
out  the  left  arm.  and  drawing  the  point  of  the  forefinger  of  the 
ritjht  hand  from  the  hand  towards  the  shoulder.  Kidinir  on 
horseljack  is  signifie<l  by  placing  the  two  forefingers  of  the 
right  hand  a.stride  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand.  The  gesture 
sign  for  buying  or  selling,'  barter  or  trading,  is  nuide  by  placing 
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tlie  forefinger  of  tlie  riijlit  hand  over  tlie  foretin<;er  of  the  left 
hand  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  wiitten  siirn  (^r  ])ictoixraph 
for  this  act  is  a  cross.  Sometimes  the  i^e.stiuv  siifn  is  made  bv 
crossing  the  arms.  If  an  Indian  were  makiiur  a  pictogiaph  of 
this  gesture  sign,  lif  wouM  make  a  cross,  anrl  upon  the  left  of 
the  cix>ss  draw  the  animals  aloni^'  with  several  strokes,  to  siiniifv 
the  numljer  and  whatever  other  articles  In-  wished  to  jnve  in 
exchange  for  the  articles  owned  by  another,  which  are  placed 
upon  the  right  side  of  the  cross.  The  animals  would  repre- 
.sent  the  .skins,  and  if  there  was  a  gun  or  pipe  included  these 
would  be  drawn  respectively  upon  the  side  of  the  one  who 
owned  them  and  wished  to  exchange  them.  Dead  i>.  shown  by 
letting  the  hand  fall  down  toward  the  groin  id :  an*l  the  numlier 
of  nights  which  a  man  has  .)een  tnivelling,  or  is  irointf  to  travel, 
or  the  distance  to  any  specified  locality,  by  placing  the  palm  of 
tile  hand  uptm  the  side  of  the  head.  The  natives  reck«>n  by 
nights,  and  not  by  days,  as  the  white  people  do.  ami  the  di.stance 
is  shown  by  the  number  of  times  he  has  slept.  These  gesture 
signs  might  be  midtiplied  almost  indefinitely,  but  these  will 
suffice  to  show  the  nature  of  the  hinguage  of  signs.  It  is  an 
expres.sive  nio«^^le  of  .speech,  useful  alike  to  the  tribes  and  white 
men  who  undei-stand  the  meaning  of  the  .sigii.s.  As  the  signs 
do  not  represent  letters,  but  words,  phrases,  irleas  and  feelings, 
they  Ix'come  very  significant,  and  after  a  long  period  of  develop- 
ment, t¥i  verv  full  and  clear  that  the  natives  can  hold  an 
intelligent    convei-ssition    foi-    hours    without    makinjf  a   single 

mistake.* 

t 

*  "  Transjictions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,"  Vol.  IX.,  Sec.  2,  jwge 
14.  Filling's  "Algonquin  Hibliogniphy,"  pages  255,  280.  334.  "Ameri- 
can Antiquarian.  Vol.  VII.,  page  383;  Vol.  VIII.,  pages  34,  338;  Vol. 
IX.,  page  147;  Vol.  X..  page  293;  Vol.  XIV.,  paj^es  277-288.  The 
'/O.V/W  in  All  L'lwl.s,  .July,  1S85,  pages  2!M»,  2<tl.  Edwin  Bryant's  '•  What 
I  saw  in  California,"  jtages  115,  187.  Daniel  Wilson's  "Anthropology" 
(Humboldt  Science  Library),  jwiges  22,  23.  (ieorge  F.  Playter's  "  Hi.s- 
tory  of  Methodism  in  Canada,"  )>Hge  3it2. 
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LANGUAGES    AND    LITEllATURE    OF 
WESTERN    CANADA. 

The  western  part  of  our  Doiniiiioii  is  ricli  in  liistorieal 
niaterial,  nnicli  of  wliieli  remains  unwritten,  awaiting  tlic 
cultured  brain  and  pen  of  the  future  historian,  poet  and 
novelist.  North  and  west  of  Ljxke  Superior  lies  the  land  of  the 
red  man.  rich  in  associations  of  the  fiu-trading  companies,  tlw 
liainly  French  vo\'ageurs,  the  rut^ged  prospectors  and  miners, 
where  tlie  Jesuit  and  Oblate  fathers  and  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries have  followed  the  trails  of  the  buffalo  and  deer, 
seeking  the  camps  of  the  Indians  and  Eskimos,  counting  not 
tlieir  lives  dear  if  permitted  to  win  a  dusky  savage  to  the 
ranks  of  tlu'  followers  of  the  Cross.  The  literature  of  this 
portion  of  our  country  is  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old, 
but  it  is  crowded  with  facts  of  thrilling  interest  for  all  classes 
of  readers.  Within  that  short  ])eriod  the  struggle  to  find  a 
North- West  pa.ssage  by  land  or  sea  has  been  incessant,  experi- 
enced travellers  and  navigators  haviny;  dared  the  dangers  of 
the  Arctic  winters,  laying  down  their  lives  amid  the  dense 
solitudes  of  the  far  north,  or  ivturning  laden  with  the  spoils 
of  di.scoverv,  which  have  deliirhted  the  hearts  of  men  of  science 
and  enriclu'cl  the  world.  Modest  and  intrepid  pathfinders  have 
Inmted  the  buffalo  and  deer  on  the  great  plains  of  the  west, 
crossed  the  mountains  by  the  lonely  passes  in  search  of  gold, 
and  toucluMl  the  confines  of  the  territory  of  the  Eskimo  to 
])rocui*e  the  rich  furs  of  the  Xoi'th  Land.  The  missionaries 
l)ave  .scouii'd  the  plains,  climbed  the  Koeky  Mountains,  sailed 
alonir  the  Yukon,  Mackenzie,  and  Peel  rivers,  entered  the 
Arctic  circle,  and  ma<lf  homes  u])on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  In  lonely  mission-hou.ses,  in  the  native  camps,  or 
following  the  Indian  trails,  they  have  studietl  the  native  lan- 
guages, reducing  them  to  writing,  prepared  grannnars  and 
dictionaries,  translated  books  into  the  native  tongue,  and  ])lace<l 
the  civilized  world  under  obligation  by  tlieii'  works  on  the 
languages,  folk-lore  and  customs  of   the  peoj)Ie  among  whom 
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they  labored.  Brave  dc'ds  have  been  done  on  the  field  of 
battle  when  .sava<re  tribes  met  in  bloody  conflict,  or  when  the 
pale-face  strove  with  dusky  warriors  an<l  with  men  of  their 
own  kin.  The  stories  of  other  days,  woven  into  ballads,  would 
rouse  the  heart  of  any  people,  and  especially  those  of  our  own 
land,  whose  ancestors  have  trod  the  plains,  braved  the  field  and 
flood,  in  honest  endeavor  to  court  honor  and  fortune  or  win  a 
home. 

This  sketch  of  lano;uai;es  and  literature  embraces  Manitoba, 
Keewatin,  the  North-West  Territories,  and  British  Cohnnbia, 
which  are  included  in  the  term  North-western  Canada.  Witliin 
tliat  p(jrtion  of  territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  there  are 
numerous  lan^ua^a's  and  dialects  spoken  by  the  tribes,  in  most 
of  which  books  have  been  translated ;  while  travellers  have 
described  the  people  and  the  ctnuitry,  and  culture<l  men  have 
discussed  the  intricacies  of  the  tongues  of  these  savatje  folk. 
The  Cree  languaj^e  is  most  extensively  used,  beint^  the  tongue 
proper  to  Keewatin  and  the  Territories.  The  Plain  Cree  is 
spoken  by  the  Crees  living  in  Alberta,  and  the  Swampy  Cree 
— .sometimes  called  Maskegon — in  the  north-eastern  portion  of 
the  country.  There  are  several  dialects  of  the  language  includ- 
ing  the  Moose  and  York  District.  In  Southern  Alberta  the 
Blackfoot  language  is  spoken  by  the  Blackfeet,  Bloods  and 
Piegans,  and  in  the  same  district  the  harsh,  guttural  Sarcee 
tongue  is  .spoken  l)y  the  Sarcees,  which  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Beaver  language  of  the  north.  In  Manitoba  and  the  Terri- 
tories the  Ojibway  and  Sioux  languages  ;u'e  u.sed  by  the  scat- 
tered renniants  of  the  re.spective  tribes.  In  the  far  north  arc 
to  be  found  tribes  speaking  the  Saulteaux — a  modified  form  of 
Cree  and  Ojibway — the  Chippewayan  or  Montagnais,  anfl  thf 
Tinne  or  Dend — sometimes  called  the  Athapascan  languages — 
including  the  Slave,  Dog  Rib,  Loucheux,  Hare,  Bad  People, 
Yellow  Knives,  Cariboo-t^atcrs,  an<l  'i'sekehne. 

In  British  CV)'und)ia  there  are  seven  oi'  ciiiht  linmiistic 
.stocks,  which  have  lunncrous  dialects.  The  Haida  is  spoken 
bv  the  members  of  the  tribe  who  inhabit  the  southern  end  of 
Prince   of    Wales  and   adjacent    islands   and    Queen  Charlotte 
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Islands.  Dialectic  dift'erences  are  noted  in  the  same  laniruao'e 
spcjken  by  the  septs  or  "small  tribes,"  thus  thert^  is  the  Kaigani 
.sept,  tlie  Masset,  Skidegate,  and  Kumsliewa  dialects  of  the 
Haida  language.  The  Tshimpsean  stock  has  two  principal  dia- 
lects, which  are  spoken  by  numerous  tribes  and  septs,  each  tribe 
liaving  some  peculiarity  in  their  mode  of  pronouncing  the 
language,  giving  it  the  force  of  a  dialect.  Tliese  two  principal 
dialects  are  the  Na.s(iaand  the  Tshimpsean  proper.  Tlie  people 
dwell  upoi»  the  Naas  and  Skeena  rivers  and  the  adjacent 
island.s.  The  Kwakiu..  hasnuimerous  sub-divisions  wliich  may 
be  included  in  three  dialects,  known  as  the  Qaisla,  the  Heiltsuk 
and  the  Kwakiutl  proper.  The  many  tribes  of  the  group 
eiul)raced  in  the  three  general  divisi(jns  are  widely  scattered, 
the  Qaisla  being  spoken  Ijy  the  tribes  north  of  Greiiville 
Channel ;  Heiltsuk  by  the  tribes  from  Grenville  Channel  to 
Ri\ers  Inlet ;  and  the  Kwakiutl  proper  by  those  inhabiting  the 
country  from  Rivers  Inlet  to  the  central  part  of  Vancouver 
Island.  The  Nootka  is  spoken  by  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island.  The  Salish  stock  inhahits  a 
large  part  of  British  Cohunbia  and  the  adjacent  country  in  the 
United  States,  and  has  many  tribes  which  may  be  divided  into 
six  groiips  known  as  the  Bil([ula,  of  Dean  Inlet  and  Bentinck, 
comprising  four  tribes;  the  coast  Salish  having  the  following 
<lialects,  Catlolti}  or  Komok,  Slciatl,  Pentlac,  Skcioniic,  Kam- 
itcin,  and  Lkungen,  the  NtlakyapanuKj,  the  Stlatliundi,  the 
S(iuapamu(i,  and  the  Okinaken.  The  Kootaney  stock  has  two 
<lialects,  known  as  the  Upper  and  Lower  Kootaney,  besides  these 
there  are  the  Shahaptan,  or  Nez  Perce  tribe,  speaking  their  own 
languages ;  the  Tinne,  or  Dene  languages,  comprising  the  Car- 
riers or  Takulli,  the  Tsilkotin  and  T.sekehne  tribes,  and  the 
Babi.je  sul)-tribe.  The  Chinook  Jargon  is  also  in  use  as  an 
interniediarv  laiiii'uai^e  amoni;  white  men  and  Indians. 

The  literature  of  the  period  of  discovery  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  country,  known  as  Hudson's  Bay,  begins  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  One  hundred  years 
Ijefore  (1G88)  Groaeilliers  and  Radisson  reached  a  tributary  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  called  Rupert's  River,  in  the  ship    Nonsuch, 
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and  two  years  later  "  Tlic  Hudson's  Bay  Company"  was 
chartered.  The  Frencli  and  English  became  rivals  in  the 
fur-trade,  many  battles  being  fought  between  the  employees  of 
the  rival  fur  companies.  The  earliest  published  references  to 
Hudson's  Bay  are  to  Vje  foinid  in  that  storehouse  of  early 
Canadian  history,  the  "  Jesuit  Relations.'  In  the  "  Relation  ' 
of  16o7-16.")8  the  roiites  to  Hudson's  Bay  are  mentioned,  and 
in  the  "Relation  "  of  l(i(JO-lG()l  reference  is  made  to  the 
mission  to  Hudson's  Bay.  One  year  after  the  organization  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  the 'Jesuit  missionary  Albanel, 
accompanied  by  the  Sieur  Denys  de  St.  Simon,  ascended  the 
Saguenay,  and,  wintering  near  Lake  St.  John,  pushed  on  by  the 
Lake  and  River  Nemiskaw  until  they  reached  the  shores  of 
Huds(m's  Bay,  where  a  mission  was  begun.  During  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries, the  ([uest  for  a  North- West  pas- 
sage had  been  vigorously  pushed  by  Frobisher,  Davis,  Hudson, 
and  Baffin,  and  some  lesser  Arctic  navigators,  who  left  theii- 
journals,  which  have  been  published,  detailing  their  discoveries, 
with  an  account  v)f  the  Eskimos  and  Indians,  and  many 
important  facts  relating  to  the  country.  An  extensive  literature 
sprang  up  in  comiection  with  Arctic  exploration,  there  having 
been  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  exploring  expeditions 
to  the  Arctic  seas  from  the  time  of  Cabot  to  the  year  1858. 
These  expeditif)n8  have  been  illustrated  by  two  Innidred  and 
fifty  b(  oks  and  printed  documents,  of  which  one  hundred  and 
fifty  have  been  issued  in  England.  The  "  Three  Voyages 
of  Martin  Frobisher;"  the  "  V^oyages  and  Works  of  John 
Davis,  the  Navigator;"  the  "Original  Dt)cuments  of  Henry 
Hxidson  ; "  the  "  Voyages  of  William  Baffin  :  "  and  "  Fox  from 
the  North-West  Passiige,"'  are  the  earliest  works  dealing  with 
the  earnest  search  after  gold  and  a  passage  to  tlie  southern 
sea.  The  documentary  history  of  the  territory  inclu<led  in  this 
sketch  during  the  first  hundrerl  years  of  the  exi.stence  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  contained  in  the  journals  of  the 
company,  which  were  transmitted  annually  to  the  headtjuarters 
in  London. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  attempts  were 
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renewed  to  find  a  pH«.sage  to  Asia,  which  naturally  jaxKluced 
some  very  interesting  Ixwks.  '"  The  Ge<jgraphy  of  Hudson's 
Bay"  (1852),  issued  by  the  Hayklut  S<x?iety,  e*mtains  inif><»rtant 
data  by  Captain  W.  C<jaLs.  in  relation  to  that  locality.  noto<l 
during  his  voyages  Ijetween  1727  and  1751,  and  fxti-act'<  from 
the  log  of  Captain  Middleton.  on  his  voyage  for  the  iliscoveiy 
of  the  North- West  passage  in  H.M. S.  Furnace  in  174']-42. 
The  Calif ornia,  couiniande*l  by  Captain  Fnmk  .Smith,  sailed 
to  the  same  region  in  174«;-47.  up«^>n  the  same  mission,  a  detaile<l 
account  of  which  has  Ijeen  tnven  bv  the  clerk  of  the  vessel  in 
the  "  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a  North-West  Passiige  by 
Hudson's  Straits"  (174S):  and  a  similar  narrative  of  the  same 
voyage  has  been  given  in  Henry  Ellis"  '"  Voyage  to  Hud.son's 
Hay"  (1748). 

One  of  our  sources  for  the  earlier  glimpses  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  region,  are  the  njis.sionary  accounts  given  in  "  Lettres 
Ecrites  des  Missions  Etrangeres "  (1650-1750.  in  forty-seven 
volumes).  Arthin-  DoV^bs"  •  Acctjunt  of  the  Countries  Adjoin-ng 
to  Hudson's  Bay  "( 1744).  derives  its  sjK-cial  interest  from  the 
earnest  support  oi  the  prrjbability  <>f  a  North-West  passage  and 
an  advocacy  of  renewe«l  efforts  to  search  for  it.  with  a  severe 
attack  upon  the  Hud.son's  Bay  Company  in  its  attempt  to 
hinder  the  progress  of  fliscovery.  D<jl>bs  was  f<»ll«iwe<i  in  his 
attack  upon  the  Company  by  Joseph  Roljsijii,  who  had  been 
surveyor  and  supervisor  of  the  Iniildings  of  the  C«»mpiiny.  In 
his  "Account  of  Six  YeaiN  Residence  iii  Huds^in's  Bay."  from 
1733  to  17.36  and  1744  u>  1747  i  1752  .  h«  urges  the  breaking 
up  of  a  rigid  monopoly,  which  discourages  the  ase  of  the  rich 
fisheries,  projects  for  the  s«.'ttlement  of  the  Cfrtintry  and  mining 
enterprises.  He  charges  the  conipciny  with  preventing  friendly 
intercouvHe  with  the  natives,  keeping  them  in  a  Ijsirltttroiis  con- 
dition, and  hindering  any  attempts  at  the  acijuisition  of  the 
native  k:  Tiijuaijes.  After  showing  how  the  Fr».-ncli  have  won 
great  prizes  through  the  sluggishness  of  this  va.st  monojxtly.  he 
says,  "The  Company  have  for  eighty  years  slept  at  the  e<lge  of 
a  frozen  sea  :  they  have  shown  no  curi<isity  to  p»-netrate  further 
themselves,  and  have  exerte<l  all  their  art  and  piiwer  to  crush 
'hat  spirit  in  others."' 
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Edwiinl  UiiilViivillf  ciitt'ioil  the'  Hcrvict-  ol'  tlu;  Conipuiiy  us 
ail  apprL'Jitici',  in  wliicli  hv  contimicd  ck'voii  yciii'.s,  and  upon  a 
disai^reenu'ut  alxmt  his  Hulaiy  left  it,  iMitcrini;  a  rival  company, 
ill  which  he  ivniaint'd  Four  years.  ITpon  Ids  return  to  Knijfhuid 
he  published '•  Present  State  of  Hudson's  Bay  ( 1700).  He  was 
present  at  tlie  sui'render  of  Foits  Churchill  and  York  to  La 
Perouse.  Followinj;'  the  courstjof  Robson  and  Dobbs,  lie  attacks 
the  Company  for  its  j^reed  of  gain,  debasini^  the  natives  with 
licpior,  and  contrasts  the  eneri^y  r)f  the  North-VVest  Company 
in  opening  up  the  interior  of  the  country  with  the  lethargy  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  CVMnpany,  which  contines  itself  to  tht;  dismal 
coast. 

SaiiUK'l  Hearne  made  some  ex])lorations  for  the  Company  in 
J761J-1772,  an  account  of  which  was  puljlished  as  a  "Journey 
from  Prince  of  Wales'  Fort  to  the  Northern  Ocean"  (1795). 
The  North-West  Company  followed  in  the  Vuw  of  explorations 
by  sending  Alexander  Mackenzie  on  two  tours  of  observation, 
the  results  of  which  wt-re  given  in  his  '"  Voyage  from  Montreal 
to  the  Frozen  and  PaciHc  Oceans,"  178!)-I79.*i  (LSOl).  Alex- 
ander Henry  the  famous  travellei',  pidjlished  an  accoinit  of  the 
expedition  undertaken  by  him  between  1700  anil  1700,  in  wliicli 
he  recounts  his  experiences  as  far  as  Lakt'  Athabasca.  His 
work  is  entitled,  "  Travels  in  Canada  and  the  Indian  Territories." 

Much  im])ortant  information  about  the  Indians  and  the 
country  during  this  early  jiei-iod  is  found  in  the  "Journal  of 
Monsieur  St.  Pierre,"  published  in  tlu'  Cana<lian  Ai'chives  in 
1880, and  the  Field  Note-books  and  Journalsof  David  Thompson, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  otlice  of  the  'rown  Lands  Depart- 
ment of  Ontario.  An  appreciative  article  (ai  Thompson,  giving 
in  detail  his  journeyH  in  North-western  America,  has  been 
wiitten  by  J.  B.  Tyrrell,  B.A.,  B.  Sc,  in  the  'Proceedings  of  the 
Canadian  Institute."  Of  this  remarkable  man  Bancroft  say.s, 
"David  Thompson  was  an  entirely  difiereiit  order  of  man  from 
the  orthod(jx  fur-trader.  Tall  and  fine-looking,  of  .sandy  com- 
plexion, with  large  features,  deep-set,  studious  eyes,  high  fore- 
head and  broa<l  .shoulders,  the  intellectual  was  well-set  upon 
the  physical.     His  deeds  have  never  been   trumpeted  as  those 
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of  some  of  tlie  otiieis,  l»ut  in  the  westward  exploration  of  the 
North-We.st  Comj)any  no  man  performed  moi'e  valuabh;  servict;, 
or  estimated  his  achievements  more  modestly." 

Alexandei'  Henry,  nephew  (»f  the  ti'aveller  of  the  shiik;  name 
mentioned  above,  left  a  mannseri])t  journal,  now  dejxjsited  in 
the  Library  of  Parliament,  Ottawa,  which  has  been  epitomized 
by  Charles  N.  Bell,  of  Wiiniipeg,  and  contains  a  racy  account 
of  his  experiences  as  a  fur-trader  among  the  Indians,  from 
179!)  to  ISII.  He  travelled  extensively  among  the  Indian 
tribes  of  Manitoba  and  the  Territories,  and  with  an  observant 
eye,  noted  the  customs  (jf  the  people,  which  he  jotted  down 
in  his  leisure  moments  in  the  camp.  Much  curious  information 
concerning  the  Eskimos,  with  accurate  observations  upon 
the  Hudson's  Bay  country,  was  given  by  Lieutenant  Edward 
Chappell  in  his  "  Nariative  (jf  a  Voyage  to  Hu<lson's  Bay" 
(1817),  and  by  Thomas  McKeevor  in  "  Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay  " 
(1<S19).  McKeevor's  book  relates  ex])eriences  of  the  summer  of 
1812  in  that  region,  and  Chappell  recounts  his  observations  u])on 
the  natives,  describes  the  coast  and  river  forts  of  the  Hudson's 
Ba^'  Company,  counnenting  firely  upon  its  illioeral  policy  and 
.secret  methods  of  dealing,  keeping  the  real  facts  of  the  geogra])hy 
and  condition  of  the  countiy  from  the  British  Government  and 
people.  Chappell's  voyage  was  one  of  investigation  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  (lovernment,  still  the  ([Uest  f(jr  the  North-West 
passage  and  the  exploration  of  the  interior  kept  pace  with  the 
eagerness  of  the  people  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  unknown  terri- 
tory. Sir  John  Ross  sought  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  northern 
passage,  recoimting  his  observations  in  '•  A  Voyage  of  Discovery  " 
(1819),  and  Captain  Back  explored  the  interior,  an  interesting 
account  of  the  expedition  being  given  in  his  "  Narrative  of  a 
Journey  to  the  Shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea  in  1833-4-5."  Back's 
narrative  contains  numerous  facts  concerning  the  customs  of 
the  natives,  the  scenery,  flora  and  fauna,  and  incidents  of  the 
journey.  Starting  from  England,  he  went  by  Montreal,  through 
the  lakes  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William,  Rainy  Lake  and 
Norway  House,  where  they  b(^gjin  their  exploration  of  the 
interior  of  the  country.  It  is  a  very  readable  story  of  adven- 
ture, and  most  instructive. 
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Prt'vion.s  to  Back's  expedition,  ]).  W.  Hannoii  i»ul)lislie(l  his 
"Jounuil  of  Voya<,'es  aiul  Travels  in  the  Interioi-  of  Noith 
America"  (lN20i,  iiotin;^  his  observations  between  the  I'orty- 
sevetith  .ind  Hfty-eij^'htli  dej^rees  of  latituth'.  extending;'  from 
Montreal  to  the  Pacitic  Ocean,  and  a  recoid  of  soiiie  of  his 
experiences  dnring  nineteen  years  residence  in  the  country: 
an«l  Sir  John  Franklin's  "  Narrative  of  a  Joiu-ney  to  the  Shores 
of  the  Polar  Sea  in  the  Years  18I9-1H22,"  had  been  <,dven  to 
the  public  (1884).  The  eastern  part  of  tlu'  country  had  not 
been  neirlected,  for  f^en  at  that  early  date  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  tlie  Selkirk  Settlement  and  the  attractions  of  tlie 
Dike  of  the  Woods  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  civili/ed 
world.  About  this  time  the  controversy  about  the  Selkirk 
Settlement  was  stirrin<^  the  minds  of  many  people,  books  and 
pamphlets  l)ein^  i.ssued  at  intervals  until  the  pre.sent  time. 
K<'ating's  "  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  .source  of  the  Saint 
Peters  River,  Lake  Winnipeck  and  Lake  of  the  Woods"  (182')), 
revealed  the  experiences  of  a  traveller  in  that  section  of  country 
during  1(S23.  Hardly  a  year  passed  without  a  })ook  ])ein^ 
published  about  Arctic  discoveries  or  the  regions  farthei-  south. 
Bishop  Cieorjjje  J.  Mountain,  in  his  missionary  journey  throutjh 
tlie  Hudson's  Bay  territory  during  tin.'  spring  and  sunnner  of 
1844,  beguiled  the  tedious  hours  by  composing  poetry.  The  col- 
lection of  poems  was  published,  bearing  the  title  "  Songs  in  the 
Wilderness"  (1846).  The  Bisliop  of  Rupert's  Land  wrote  his 
"  Notes  of  the  Flood  of  1 852,"  which  was  issued  in  that  year. 
Upon  the  far  northern  shores  intrepid  men  were  eagerly 
exploring  land  and  sea,  with  limited  leisure  to  tell  theii  tales 
of  hardship  to  the  outside  world.  Thomas  Simpson,  the  brave 
Arctic  explorer,  who  died  so  mysteriously  upon  the  plains  in 
1840,  left  the  manu.script  of  a  work,  "Narrative  of  the  Dis- 
coveries on  the  North  Coasts  of  America,  Effected  by  the  Officers 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,"  1880-89.  The  account  of 
his  travels  was  published  in  1843,  having,  according  to  the 
charges  made  by  his  brother  Alexander,  been  tampered  with, 
and  not  issued  in  the  condition  in  which  the  t^xplorer  left  it. 
Two  years  later  Alexander  Simpson,  brotlier  of  the  explorer, 
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published  "The  Life  Jiiid  Travels  of  Thomas  Simpson,  the 
Arctic  ])isco\e;'er "  (184Ji).  The  brothers  were  related  to  Sir 
George  Simpson,  who  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  their  mother's 
brother.  Governor  Simpson  seems  not  to  have  shown  any 
fr'.vor  to  his  i-eliitions,  and  Thomas  criticises  severely  the  treat- 
ment received  at  the  hands  of  the  Government  and  the  company. 

The  writers  of  this  period  were  generally  old  employees  of 
the  HiK^sons  Bay  Company,  who  spoke  their  minds  freely,  and 
were  strongly  antagonistic  to  this  great  corporation. 

John  McLean  was  a  man  of  classical  tastt's,  and  possesse*!  a 
good  education,  which  did  not  hinder  him  from  accepting  the 
charge  of  solitary  posts,  although  he  felt  keenly  the  treatment 
t(j  which  he  was  sul)jected.  The  record  of  his  journeys  and 
experiences  as  a  fur-trader,  his  hardships  and  hair-breadth 
escapes  are  freelv  nivi\  v.i  his  "  Notes  of  a  Twentv-five  Years' 
Service  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  "  (ISiO).  The  promo  ion 
whicli  was  due  him  in  the  employ  of  the  company  was  denied 
him,  through  the  influence  of  (Jovei'iior  Simpson,  and  in  re- 
counting his  experiences  in  widely  sei)arated  districts,  as  in 
Lal)i'ador  and  New  Caledonia,  he  charges  the  (lovernor  witii 
favoritism,  whicli   Mided  in  his  lea\  ing  the  country. 

In  the  same  year  a  book  was  publisheil  in  the  inte.'ests  of  the 
company  by  R.  M.  Martin,  eniitle<l,  '  The  Hudson's  Bay  Tei'ri- 
tories  and  Vancouvei'  Island,"  which  showed  a  decided  bias,  as 
manv  of  his  statements  were  challenm'd  as  incorrect.  He 
describes  the  territories  governed  by  the  company,  gives  details 
of  its  constitution,  ami  aigues  the  special  Htness  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  mantige  the  colony. 

The  northern  seas  were  not  left  in  their  sullen  gloom  un- 
heeded by  dauntless  men,  for  willing  hearts  and  hands  were 
ever  ready  to  dare  the  dangers  of  their  iidiospitable  shores  in 
search  of  a  .solution  ol'  Nature's  problem. 

P.  '"!.  Sutherland's  "Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  Batfin's  Bay  and 
Bnrrow  Straits  in  1850-51  "( i«o2).  Lieutenant  William  Hulme 
Hooper's  "  Ten  Months  Among  the  Tents  of  the  Tuski  1858), 
and  J.  Hayes' "  Arctic  Boat  .^lurney  in  the  Autumn  of  1854" 
(1854),  bi'ought  to  light  some  inteii'sting  facts  legardii  g  the 
countiy  and  its  inhabitants. 
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Gabrii'l  Francluire'H  "  Nai  nitive  of  a  Vt)ya<!,(.'  to  tlic  Noilli- 
West  Coast  of  Ainorica  in  1811-1814."  tirst  pul)lisht'(l  in  Frencli 
(1820),  a])p('an'(]  in  an  American  translation  in  1854.  Franchere 
was  a  Fi'vnchnian  from  IMontreiil,  who  spent  some  time  on  the 
Pacific  C'oast  in  tlie  employment  of  Jolm  Jacob  Astor,  ami  after 
endurini^  many  privations,  performed  a  memorable  journey 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  down  the  S;;  katchewan  River, 
across  Lake  Winnipei^',  throujjh  the  coiuitry  to  Fort  William, 
and  by  the  lakes  to  Montreal.  P.  F.  Tytler's  "  Northern  Coasts 
of  America  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territories"  (18.">4),  gives  im- 
pressions of  that  region  ;  while  Alexjinder  Ross,  ni  his  account 
of  "The  Red  River  Settlement"  (1856),  gives  the  earliest  his- 
tory of  the  i-ise  and  progress  of  the  colony.  In  a  racy  style, 
Ross  tells  of  the  Scotch  emigrants'  trip  to  Re(l  River,  ivcounts 
their  hardships  and  perseverance  ;  the  progress  of  the  settlement, 
and  the  customs  of  the  peo|)le  ;  the  life  and  customs  of  the  half- 
breeds  ;  the  work  of  the  missionaries  among  the  Indians,  and 
many  important  social,  I'eligious  and  political  feut\nvs  of  the- 
jieriod.  The  (Jovermnent  was  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the 
Red  Rivei'  country  and  the  Vallev  of  the  Saskatchewan  were  of 
some  value,  and  expeditions  were  sent  out  to  make  explorations 
in  th<'se  districts.  Oeorge  (Jladman  stated  the  results  of  his 
tour  of  ol)servatioii  in  tl'.-  eastei'U  part  of  Manitoba  and  the 
wistern  secticms  of  Ontario  in  his  "  Report  on  the  Expedition 
to  the  Country  between  Lake  Su])erior  and  the  Red  River 
Settle'iieiit "  (1858),  and  Henry  Y.  Hind's  labors  werr  recordeil 
in  his  "  Reports,  together  ,,  ith  a  Preliminary  and  General  Report, 
on  the  Assiniboine  .iiid  Saskatchewan  Ex])loring  E\])edition  " 
(1859).  Hind's  I'cport  especially  is  impoi'tfint  and  interesting, 
as  it  deals  with  a  part  of  the  country  little  known  at  that  time 
beyond  its  own  limits,  and  brings  into  view  t!ie  motles  of  living, 
super.stition,  social  and  religious  customs  (>f  the  Ci'ee  an<l  other 
native  tribes. 

Following  tlu"  plan  of  Catlin,  as  an  artist  nm<mg  the  Tiidians, 
Paul  Kane,  a  Tcn'onto  artist,  made  a  tour  among  the  Lulian 
tribes  oi  Oregon,  Vancouver  Island,  across  the  Rocky  Mtnui- 
taiuK,  along  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  and  homeward  to  Toronto 
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— sketchinj;  some  of  the  mast  notable  clii>*f.s  and  .stiikini;  scenes 
of  native  life,  and  notinjj  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the 
various  triljes  visite<J  by  l)im.  Some  of  his  pictures  of  sava^jf 
life  are  still  ia  Tcvoiito,  and  these  i^ive  a  vivid  representatioJi  of 
the  habits  of  the  Indians  of  the  plains,  mountains  and  coast. 
His  notes  taken  duriny:  his  travels  were  pul)lished  with  tin- 
title.  ■■  Wanderinips  of  An  Arti.st  Amonj;  the  Indians  of  North 
America  "  (1H59). 

Another  intere.stin;jf  work,  prepare<l  by  an  acute  observer,  is 
the  '■  Exploration  of  British  North  America  durini*'  18.57-()0,' 
by  Captain  John  Pallser  t  18G3).  which  is  still  ol  (j^reat  import- 
ance, as  is  also  Heiny  Youl<-  Hind's  "  Narrative  of  the  Cana- 
dian Red  River  Explorinj;  Ex|>edition  of  18.")7."  The  history  of 
th'j  ?»oith-West  Company,  which  was  forme<l  at  Montreal,  can  be 
traced  in  '  The  Oriinn  and  Protji-essof  the  North- West  Company 
of  Canada,  with  a  History  of  the  Fur  Trade  as  Connected  with 
that  Concern"  (Isll ).  This  company  was  formal  by  a  mniibei' 
of  Canadian  adventurei-s,  supplementeil  at  later  dates  by  dis- 
.satistie<l  emphjyees  of  •^he  Hud.son's  Bay  Company.  It  had 
l>e}iini  o})erations  in  the  Red  River  district  in  1788,  was  active 
in  explomtion,  .semling'  out  Alexander  Mackenzie  on  his  tours 
of  observation,  and  finally  uniteil  with  the  Hutlson's  Bay  Com- 
pany in  1804- 

Some  knowled<^f  of  the  routes  of  the  traders  and  the  stations 
of  the  company  may  be  obtained  fr«jm  a  perusal  of  Alexandei- 
McDoneli's  ••  Narnitive  of  Transjictions  in  the  Red  River  Coiui- 
iry  "  (181}h.  while  the  life  of  thf  trader,  the  operations  of  the 
conijuiny,  and  the  conflect  l>etween  the  North-West  and  Hud- 
Mai's  Bay  companies,  with  reganl  to  the  expulsion  -of  the 
Si-lkirk  colonists,  is  iriveii  bv  Ross  Cox  in  nis  "  Ailventmes  on 
the  Cohnnbia  River  "  ( 1881  ». 

Captain  Hall's  "  Life  with  the  E.s(|uimaux  "( 18()4)  takes  us 
to  the  northern  di.stricts.  and  pictures  the  hardy  natives  of  the 
Arctic  rei^ons  in  their  daily  life,  quaintly  <lescribii>Lr  their 
curious  cu.stoms,  and  »;ivin;x  '•"^  •''  j;lini])se  of  hi  ii  lioivuajjfe. 
There  were  attractions  on  land  which  the  f roy 'U  f  •«>■.(  ;'  not 
|K>.ssess,  and  travellei"s  were   induce<l  to  seek    s])oit    ;<nd    know- 
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ledge from  a  journey  acnjss  the  plains,  valleys  and  mountains 
to  the  Pacific  Ucean. 

Sir  Ge<irge  Simpson's  •  Narrative  of  a  Journey  Around  the 
World  "  (18-' 7)  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  expedition 
througli  t'.e  North-West.  It  is  a  ])lain  record  of  the  ex|)eri- 
ences  of  a  traveller,  shrewd  an<l  active,  who  .isited  the  trading- 
po.sts  and  native  triV>es,  noting  the  customs  of  Indians  and  half- 
breeds,  their  moles  of  travelling,  picture  writing,  medicines, 
ptditical  life  anil  many  interesting  events. 

A  Ixxjk  of  more  than  ordinar}-  interest  is  "The  North-West 
Pa.s.siige  by  L;ind "  (18(}o),  by  Vi.scount  Milton  and  W.  H. 
Cheadle.  Tliese  travellers  crossed  the  continent  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  the  account  of  what  thev  saw  l)v  the  way,  tlie 
tribes  vi.sit»'d.  and  the  events  of  camp  life  is  written  with 
ability.  Stories,  scraps  of  native  lore,  bits  of  prair'e  and 
mountain  .scenery,  and  general  notes  on  their  expeditic.i  make 
a  delightful  l>ook  of  historic  value. 

Archbishop  Tache's  long  residence  in  the  North- West,  contact 
with  the  .settlers.  half-l)reeds  and  Indians,  personally,  and 
tlinugh  the  missicjnaries  under  his  care,  his  cultured  mind 
J! :.'.'  U  >rary  of  Nvirth-We.st  literatinv,  specially  <|ualiHed  liim  to 
■.r-f  ■  i.i.s  ".Sketch  of  the  North-West  of  America'"  (1868). 
v';-,  >i  vas  publi.shed  in  French,  with  an  English  translation. 
11  .  n  valuable  work,  and  one  to  wliich  constant  reference 
must  ♦ ,  n»ade  to  un<ler.stand  the  different  asptcts  of  the  history 
of  the  western  country. 

Alexander  . I.  Russell's  "Red  River  Country.  Hudson's  Ray 
and  North-West  Tei  ritorit  s  Consideretl  in  relation  to  t'anada  " 
(18(39),  the  Hon.  William  McDougall's  "  The  Red  River  Insur- 
rection Reviewed"  (1870),  Captain' G.  L.  Huyshes  "The  Red 
Fiver  Ex|)«-dition  of  l.'S70  "  (1.S71),  and  Alexander  Begg's  "The 
>■  ation  of  Manitoba  "( 1871 )  deal  with  the  a  flail's  of  the  first 
-;ei  RelX'lliim. 

"Red  Rive;  ■  (1871).  by  -losepli  J.  Hargrave,  h;»s  many  iiiter- 
esting  features  in  relation  to  the  colony,  and  a  full  account  of 
the  orgsuiizjition  and  sy.stem  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
The  iii.story  of  the  Rtnl  River  settlement,  frtmi  its  origin  under 
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Lord  Selkirk,  is  traced  by  this  intt-lli^viit  obscrvfr.  Hi'  vivi'Uy 
portrays  tht-  scenes  of  every-day  lite  in  that  heterogeneous 
connimnity.  composed  of  peopk'  of  various  nationaMtie.s,  includ- 
in»f  half-breeds  and  Indians.  Manitoba  was  created  a  province 
and  British  Cohnnbia  incorporated  witli  *he  Dominion  and  the 
jiroject  of  a  i  ili'oad  coiniectintf  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  the 
raihvav  svstei.'  )ntario  and  Ouebec,  was  the  chief  coxidition 

of  Britisli  Coluii;        becoming  a  part  of  the  Union. 

Tlie  .story  of  tlie  expedition  seeking  a  route  for  the  continental 
railroad,  is  tohl  with  brilliancy  of  detail  in  Dr.  (Jeorge  M.  (Jrant's 
"  (Jcean  to  Ocean"  (bS72).  Dr.  (b'ant  was  the  secretary  of  tin- 
expedition  un<ler  Sanford  P^leming,  and  a  ran'  opportunity  was 
given  to  the  author  of  this  work  for  giving  a  full  acc(aint  of 
the  country  on  the  route.  The  expedition  .started  from  Toronto. 
July  H).  bS71.  and  on  October  l4th  left  Vict(aia.  British 
Cohnnbiii.  for  home.  Durini;  the  three  months'  journev  a  diarv 
wj.s  kept  of  the  chief  things  seen  an<l  heard,  and  the  general 
impressions  of  the  country.  It  as  published  almo.st  verbally, 
as  it  had  been  written,  under  dirticulti.s,  for  the  writer  tells  us  : 
"  Notes  had  to  bi'  taken  sometimes  in  tlu-  bottom  of  a  canoe 
an<l  sometimes  leaning  against  a  stump  or  a  tree:  on  horseback 
in  tine  weathei",  untU'r  a  cart  when  it  was  iniuing  oi'  when  the 
sun's  ravs  were  tierce:  at  ni<;ht,  in  the  tent,  bv  the  liijhtof  the 
camp  tire  in  front :  in  a  crowded  wayside  inn  or  on  the  deck  of 
a  steamer  in  motion.  The  route  traveisi'd  was  up  Lake 
Superior  to  Port  Arthur,  by  the  river  Kami)i;sti<|uia,  through 
the  lakes  and  rivers  to  Wiiniipeg,  over  the  pi'airies,  through  the 
Qu'Appelle  valley  to  Victoria  and  Edmonton,  across  the  Rocky 
Moun^'iins  by  the  Yellow  Head  Pa,ss,  along  the  North  Thoni])- 
son  Kivei'  to  Kamloops,  and  from  thence  to  Yale  and  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific.  It  was  an  cM-ntful  journey,  and  the  descriptions 
of  mountain,  lake  an<l  prairie,  visits  to  missions  and  ob.serva- 
tions  tle'reon,  and  the  general  notes  on  camp  life  and  views  of 
the  sjivage  folk  are  pleasantly  relateil.  Robert  .Michael  Ballan- 
tyne'.s  "  Hud.son's  Bay  :  or,  Everyday  Life  in  the  Wilils  of  North 
Amt-rica.''  was  published  shortly  after  the  author's  return  to 
England,  in  1S47.      He  left  his  Highland  home  in    LS41,  a:    an 
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apprentice  clerk  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  in  his 
cntertainiiH'  book  he  narrates,  in  a  vivid  stvle,  the  thini's  he 
saw  and  heard  during;  his  six  years'  residence  in  the  country. 
The  forts  and  establishments  of  the  company,  articles  of  ti'ade ; 
the  customs  of  the  Indians,  their  costumes,  implements  and 
dwellinjfs :  the  modes  of  travellinrj  and  encampment,  crossing 
portages,  canoeing,  running  the  rapi<ls  and  travelling  on  snow- 
shoes :  hunting  the  bear,  buti'alo  and  deer:  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  the  brigades:  winter  sports  in  the  woods,  and 
Christmas  festivities  in  the  Company's  posts:  the  gay  scenes  of 
half-breed  life  and  many  delightful  stories  of  the  North  Land 
are  charmiuij'lv  described.  Archibalil  McDonald's  "Peace  River"' 
(1S72)  describes  a  canoe  voyage  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the 
Pacific,  and  incidents  by  the  way.  Captain  W.  F.  Butler  went 
to  Manitoba  and  the  '•'<  rritories  in  an  official  position  in  con- 
nection with  the  milita"v  expedition  to  suppress  the  Red 
River  Rebellion,  and  at  the  close  of  the  revolt,  travelled  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  through  the  Saskatchewan  V^illey  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  post  at  Rocky  Mountain  HoutH).  In 
liis  work,  "The  Great  Lone  Land  "  (1873),  he  narrate:?  the  story 
of  the  Rebellion,  desci'ibes,  in  an  entertaining  style,  his  varied 
experiences  in  the  Territories,  contact  with  the  Indians,  the 
hospitality  of  the  company  at  the  posts  vi.sited,  and  champions, 
the  cause  of  the  red  men  of  the  west.  One  y<'ar  later  he  pub- 
lished his  "Wild  North  Land"  (1874).  His  former  journey 
had  (piickened  liis  spirit  of  adventure,  and  wholly  at  his  own 
expense  he  started  with  dogs  across  the  country  in  the  winter 
of  1872.  Starting  from  Red  River  in  the  autumn  he  traversed 
the  coinitry  by  Lake  Athabasca,  along  the  Peace  River  to  the 
Rocky  Mimntains,  through  the  North  of  British  Columbia  and 
New  Caledonia,  down  the  Frazer  River  to  the  coast.  Life  at 
th  '  company's  posts,  and  the  methods  of  trade,  stirring  adven- 
ture:; on  the  journey,  aihl  observations  upon  the  country  and  its 
native  inhabitants  are  described  with  liveliness  and  charming 
detail.  "  Canada  on  the  Pacific, "  by  C^harles  Horetzky  (1874), 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Sandford-Fleming  expedition 
described  liy  Dr.  George  M.  Grant,  gives  an  account  of  the. 
33 
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journey  from  Edmonton  to  tho  Pacitic  Ocean.  This  narrativt; 
recoiuits  the  route  travelled  with  the  writer's  experiences,  ami 
notes  upon  the  Indian  tribes  of  British  Cohuubia. 

"  Saskatchewan  and  the  R(icky  Mountains  "  (1875)  contains 
the  diary  of  the  Earl  of  Southesk,  who  travelled  through  Miini- 
toba  and  the  Territories  in  (|Uestof  sport  aixl  ailventure.  Many 
interesting  facts  are  given,  illustrated  by  his  own  pencil,  (jf  the 
scenery  of  the  places  visited,  the  wild  animals,  ])lants,  customs 
and  language  of  the  natives,  and  the  varied  experiences  of  tlic 
camp.  The  book  is  an  entertaining  account  of  what  the  writci' 
.saw  and  heard  as  he  hunted,  fished  and  exi)lored  the  regions  he 
traversed. 

In  J.  C.  Hamilton's  "The  Prairie  Province"  (187())  and  Peter 
O'Leary's  "  Travels  and  Exjjeriences  in  Canada,  the  Red  Rivei-, 
and  United  States,"  ])ublished  in  the  same  year,  W(!  find  a 
narration  of  the  impre.s,sions  made  upon  the  minds  of  these 
travellers  by  their  visit  to  Manitoba.  TIk;  former  work  deals 
with  the  climate,  civil  institutions,  inhabitants,  productions, 
and  resources  of  the  Red  River  Valley.  Both  of  them  an; 
interesting  and  instructive  narratives,  and  reveal  not  only  the 
interest  awakened  in  the  public  mind  about  f  lie  great  future 
awaiting  the  new  province  in  the  west,  but  the  value  of  the 
•country  and  its  internal  wealth,  which  impressed  e\'ery  impar- 
tial onlooker. 

Alexander  Begg's  "  Ten  Years  in  Winnipeg"  (1879)  is  a  lively 
relation  of  the  growth  of  the  city,  the  doings  of  its  people,  and 
the  experiences  and  observations  of  a  clever  writer. 

In  H.  M.  Robinson's  "Great  Fur  Land"  (1874)  are  given 
lively  sketches  of  travel  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory.  Leav- 
ing Wimiipeg,  the  author  went  to  Norway  House  an^d  began  u 
winter  journey  among  Indians,  half-brtuMls,  and  Hudson's  Bay 
-employees.  In  a  vivacious  style  he  describes  his  journey  by 
dog-sledge,  with  its  enlivening  incidents;  travel  by  canoe,  the 
voyageiu's'  boat  song,  a  id  shooting  the  rapids  ;  the  typical  halt' 
breed,  with  his  improvidence,  social  life,  and  mixed  theology; 
.service  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  life  at  one  of  the  posts, 
with  its  daily  routine  of  business  and  varied  annisements ;  the 
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aboriginal  voyageur ;  departure  of  a  bugade  of  l)oat.s,  and 
modes  of  travel ;  the  great  fall  hunts  after  the  bufi'alo  ;  the 
t'ratei'nity  of  medicinemen:  tote'Ms;  the  fur  hunter  trapping 
the  beaver,  with  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  ti'apper's  life; 
camping  out  in  winter:  courtshij)  among  the  half-breeds;  and 
the  life  of  a  free-trader ;  incidents  of  a  half-breed  ball,  and 
notes  on  the  native  tribe.s,  languages,  and  mis,sionary  work 
among  them. 

The  historical  student  will  find  among  the  provincial  archives 
of  Manitoba  about  a  dozen  manusci'ipt  books,  sontaining  the 
military  documents  rehiting  to  the  Wolseley  Red  River  Expe- 
dition. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  M.  Gordon,  in  the  sunnner  of  1S79,  accom- 
panied an  exploring  party  from  Port  Simp.son,  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  across  Northern  Rritish  Cohunbia,  travelling  up  the 
Skeena  River  V)y  boat  as  far  as  the  t'orks,  thence  on  foot  to 
Lake  Habine,  ami  over  this  lake  to  Fort  Macleo(J.  Here  the 
party  divided,  some  proci'eding,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  G. 
M.  Daw.son,  through  the  Rocky  Moimtains,  by  the  Pine  River 
Pass ;  the  rest  of  the  party,  including  Mr.  Gordon,  descending 
Peace  River  by  boat  until  they  reached  Dunvegan.  Various 
exploring  trips  were  made  to  inve.stigate  the  character  of  the 
Peace  River  country,  and  then  Mr.  (Jordon  went  alone  by  way 
of  Lesser  Slave  Lake  to  Edmonton,  Battleford,  and  thence  to 
\Vinni])eg. 

In  his  work,  "Mountain  and  Prairie,"  the  author  describes 
J)uncan's  Indian  Mission  at  Metlahkiitlah,  the  route  travelled, 
the  character  of  the  country,  and  its  resources,  the  nunniers  and 
customs  of  the  Indians,  the  white  settlers,  and  lunnerous  inci- 
dents hy  the  way. 

The  Honorable  Alexander  Morris  published  "The  Treaties  of 
Canada  with  the  Indians  of  Manitoba  and  the  North- West 
Territories"  (18<s0),  a  work  alike  u.seful  to  the  historical 
student,  statesman,  mis.sionary,  and  liberal-minded  citizen.  It 
contains  nnich  useful  information  relating  to  the  treaty  nego- 
tiations, the  location  and  extent  of  the  Indian  Reserves,  the 
tnlucation  oX  the  native  youth,  the  training  of  the  people  in  the 
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piU'Huit  of   a^n-icultuiv,   and   incidental    niatterH   pertaining   to 
Indian  ciiHtouiH. 

In  tlie  same  year  Mary  FitzCJiblion's  interestintr  book,  "  A 
Trip  to  Manitoba,"  was  pu])lislied,  and  in  tlie  year  foUowing^ 
W.  Fraser  Rae's  "  From  Newfoundland  to  Manitoba."  In  tliat 
part  of  tlie  book,  dealing  witli  Manitoba,  there  is  an  entertain- 
ing chapter  on  the  Mennonite  and  Icelandic  colonies.  The 
author  describes  their  farms,  dwellings,  modes  of  life  and  lal)or, 
and  their  ideas  on  politics,  education  and  religion.  The  Men- 
nonites  have  inany  things  in  connnon  with  tlie  Quakers,  being 
a  peaceful  and  industrious  people,  primitive  in  their  religious 
ideas  and  practice.  The  schoolmaster  and  clergyman,  and  even 
the  women,  toil  hard  in  the  fields  during  seed  time  and  harvest : 
and  where  fuel  is  scare  and  dear  the  people  utilize  the  sti'aw 
and  manure  which  are  maiuifactured  into  pressed  cakes,  and 
serve  to  burn  in  their  clay-built  fireplaces.  They  are  an  indus- 
trious class  of  settlers,  the  men  making  their  uwn  chairs  and 
tables,  and  the  won^en  prepare  all  the  clothes  for  the  family. 

Professor  John  Macoun  published  a  large  volume,  "  Manitol)a 
and  the  Great  North-We.st"  (1<SS8),  of  special  interest  to  the 
people  of  the  prairie  province,  owing  to  the  author's  previous 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  his  botanical  reputation.  It  was 
an  exceedingly  popular  work  in  Canada  and  Britain,  and 
accomplished  nuich  in  awakening  an  interest  in  the  western 
country,  and  giving  enlightened  views  upon  the  great  west  as 
an  unlimited  held  for  emigration. 

W.  H.  Barneby's  "  Life  and  Laboi-  in  the  Far,  Far  West " 
(1884)  is  full  of  glimp.ses  of  prairie  life,  seen  })y  a  shrewd 
traveller. 

Charles  R.  Tuttle  was  a  meml)er  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Expe- 
ditioTi  of  1884,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  A.  R. 
Gordon,  R.  N.  The  expedition  left  Halifax  in  the  steamship 
Ne])iune,  chartered  by  the  Dominion  Government,  skirted 
Labrador,  visited  the  Moravian  mission  at  Nain,  gazed  upon 
the  snow-crowned  hills  of  Nachvak,  and  thence  into  Hudson's 
Strait. 

In  the  author's  "  Our  North  Land  "  (1885)  a  detailed  account 
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is  given  of  the  expe^lition,  with  its  varie<l  experiences  and 
interesting  information  gathere*!  on  the  njute.  Life  among  the 
Eskimos  is  descriln?*!  with  their  habits  of  tradinsr.  marriaire 
customs,  villages,  dwellings,  dress,  language  and  religious  i(leas 
and  practice.  The  meteorological  work  done  at  tlie  ob-serving 
stations,  the  storv  of  Marble  Island,  with  it.s  desolate  in^ivevard, 
Fort  Churchill  and  its  inhabitants,  the  attractions  of  York 
Factory,  bear  hunting  and  whale  tishing.  the  irame  of  Hudson's 
Bay  region,  the  tishes  and  fur-h>earing  animals,  the  navigation 
of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Stniit,  the  native  tribes  of  the  north,  the 
white  settlt.'rs,  tht-  Hud.s«jn's  Bay  route  and  characteristics,  and 
resources  of  the  Temtories  and  Manitolja  are  described  in  a 
genial  mood  by  the  author. 

Sandford  Fleming's  '  England  and  Canada  "  (1884  >  narrates  a 
summer  tour  l)etween  Old  London  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  with 
important  historical  note.s.  The  c«jmmander  of  the  expedition 
described  by  Tuttle  publislie<l  an  interesting  "  Report  of  the 
Second  Hu<lson's  Bay  Expe<^iition  '"  (1885).  Lieutenant  Gordon 
was  specially  <[ualitied  by  liis  training  and  experience  to  write 
an  account  of  the  expe^lition  of  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
and  in  the  pages  of  the  rep<>rt  are  to  be  found  the  experiences 
and  observations  of  a  speciali.st,  with  the  work  of  the 
expedition. 

Alexantler  S.  Hill,  in  "  From  Home  to  Home  "  (1885),  recounts 
the  results  of  his  journeys  from  his  home  in  England  to  his 
stock  ranche  near  Macleo<J,  Alberta.  Mr.  Hill  is  a  lawver  and 
member  of  Parliament  in  Enjjland.  who  organized  a  .**tock  com- 
pany  with  headcjuarters  near  Macleo«I.  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  company  visited  the  ranche  .several  times.  He  describes 
the  country,  stock  ranching,  the  white  settlers  and  Indians,  and 
various  incidents  by  the  way.  Among  the  unjst  p«:>pular  IxKjks 
of  travel  are  Warburton  Pike's  •  The  Barren  Ground  of 
Northern  Canada,''  and  Julian  Ralph's  •'  (>n  Cana-la's  Frontier  " 
(1H9.S).  Mr.  Pike  is  an  exfjerience*!  sp«:»rtsman.  whose  love  of 
adventure  led  him,  in  th»-  summer  of  18S9.  to  explore  the 
almost  unknown  territory  of  the  extreme  north,  and  incident- 
ally to  hunt  the  musknix.     Making  his  hea«lquarters  at  Fort 
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Resolution,  lu'  rt'inaiiH'd  in  Nortlu'i-ii  C'iuiikIm  tor  two  yi'aiK. 
Sevoral  t'xpcditioii.s  wciv  made  to  the  baircii  t^rouiid  I'roin  tliis 
point,  and  in  tlu-  autumn  of  1890  lie  fornjtMl  tlie  intention  ol' 
crosHiiif,'  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacitie,  which  y)i'oved  to 
b(!  an  anhiouN  uiidertakintf,  and  nearly  cost  the  hardy  adven- 
tiu'ers  their  lives.  Mr.  Pike's  rec(jrd  of  pi-ril  is  admirable  in  its 
.stren^tli  and  tersenes-s,  and  his  (U'scri])tions  of  Imntinj^  the 
caribou  and  musk-ox,  and  his  tliou<;hts  upon  the  country,  tlie 
lialf-breeds  and  Indians  are  striking  in  their  directness  and 
simplicity.  Looking  for  the  tir.st  time  U[>on  the  strange  land 
of  the  north  he  says,  "  We  sat  down  at  tlie  top  of  the  hill  and 
t^)ok  our  last  view  of  the  (Jreat  Slave  Lake.  Lookinir  south- 
ward  we  could  .see  the  far  shore  and  the  unknown  land  beyond, 
rising  in  terraces  to  a  considerable  height  and  very  similar  in 
ap])earance  to  the  range  we  were  (jii.  Aliead  of  us,  to  the 
north,  lay  a  broken,  rocky  coinitry,  sparsely  timbered  and 
dotted  with  lakes,  the  nearest  of  which,  a  couple  of  miles  away, 
was  the  end  of  oin*  portage,  a  bleak  and  desolate  country, 
already  white  with  snow,  and  .with  a  Him  of  ice  over  tlie 
smaller  ponds.  Three  hundred  miles  in  the  heart  of  thi.s 
wilderness,  far  beyond  the  line  where  timber  ceases,  lies  tlie 
land  of  the  nnisk-ox,  to  which  we  were  about  to  force  our  way, 
depending  entirely  on  our  guns  for  food  and  for  clotlung,  to 
withstand  the  intense  coM  that  would  soon  b(i  U])on  us.  A  pair 
of  hawks  furnished  the  only  signs  of  life,  and  the  outlook  was 
by  no  means  cheerful."  Julian  Ralph  is  an  ex])erienc«'d 
traveller  with  the  literaiy  temperament.  His  b(K)k  is  an  enti'r- 
taining  account  of  what  hr  saw  in  Western  Canada,  in  that  part 
which  lies  along  the  international  boundary  fron\  Manitoba  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  "  There  is  a  very  remarkable  bit  of  this 
continent  just  north  of  our  State  of  Noith  Dakota,  in  what  the 
Canadians  call  Assiniboia,  one  of  the  North-West  provinces. 
Here  the  plains  reach  away  in  an  almost  level,  mihroken, 
brown  ocean  of  gi-as,s.  Hert-  are  sonu'  wonderful  and  some 
very  peculiar  phases  of  immigration  and  of  human  endeavor." 
It  is  of  these  prairies  and  phases  of  human  endeavor  that 
Julian   I!al|)h   writes   in    his   humorous   and    pictures(|ue   style. 
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Snatches  of  liistory,  adventure  and  sport,  sketches  of  Indians, 
missionaries,  traders  and  settlers,  fact  and  fancy  blended  to- 
gether, ilhistrated  hy  Mr.  Remington  an<l  other  artists,  make 
up  an  entertaining  and  instructive  book,  and  show  the  sterling 
(|ualities  of  an  experienced  voyager. 

The  most  prolific  author  on  the  history  of  IManitoba  is  the 
Rev.  Dr.  George  Kryce,  Professor  in  Manitoba  ('olh^ge.  Hi» 
largest  work  on  western  history  is  "  ManitoVia  :  Infancy,  (irowth 
and  Present  Condition  "  (1882),  a  comprehensive  and  instructive 
volume;  his  lesser  works  consisting  of  numerous  papers  and 
lectures,  read  before  the  Manitoba  Historiciil  Society  and  Royal' 
Society  of  Canada,  and  delivered  at  public  assemblies.  He  is  a. 
member  of  several  scientific  societies  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
has,  by  his  writings,  brought  the  liistory  and  progress  of  the 
country  before  the  world  to  a  considerable  degree.  An  imports- 
ant  chapter  on  Canada  in  Winsor's  "  Narrative  and  CritictiU 
History  of  America,"  "  Early  Days  in  Winnipeg,"  "  Old  Settlers 
of  Red  River,"  "  Life  of  John  Tanner."  "  Original  Letters  Relat- 
ing to  the  Selkirk  Settlement,"  "  Two  Provisional  (Jovernments 
in  Manitoba,"  "  First  Recorder  of  Rupert's  Land,"  "  The  Assini- 
boine  River  and  its  Forts,"  "  Brief  Outlines  of  the  mo'^t  Famous^ 
Journeys  in  and  about  Rupert's  Land,"  "  The  Souris  Country  : 
Its  Monuments,  Mounds,  Forts  and  Rivers,"  and  "  Holiday 
Rambles  between  Winnipeg  and  Victoria,"  comprise  .some  of' 
the  work  of  this  ardent  advocate  of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Donald  Guiin's  "  History  of  Manitoba  "  is  a  work  which  must, 
not  be  neglected  by  the  historical  student  for  certain  pha.s'  f 
life  in  the  Red  River  settlement  an<l  the  conflict  of  political 
parties.  Charles  N.  Bell,  one  of  the  de\()ted  students  of  North- 
We.st  hi.story,  who  has  spent  much  time  with  his  confrere,  Dr.. 
Bryce,  in  exploring  the  remains  of  the  Mound-Builders  ir> 
Manitoba,  has  written  some  notable  papers  on  the  history  of  the 
country.  Amongst  the.se  are  included  "Our  Nortlieru  Waters," 
"  The  Mound-Builders,"  "  Historical  Names  and  Places  in  the 
North-West,"  "The  Journal  of  Alexander  Henry,"  and  "Aborig- 
inal Trade  in  the  Canadian  North-West." 

Sir   J(jhii   Schultz,   the   Lieutenant-Governor    of   Manitoba,. 
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found  Icisuiv,  ninid  the  duties  of  the  State,  to  write  several  liis- 
torieiil  piiperH  of  value,  whose  titles  are  sutKeieiit  to  give  them 
a  plaei-  auiou^^  tlie  h'sser  worixs  of  our  historians,  as  "  Thi'  Old 
Crow-Wiiin;  Trail,"  "A  Loue-Fori^'otten  P'ortress,"  "'{'he  Iniiuits 
«f  our  Aretic  Cyoast,"  "  Some  Old  inhahitaiits,"  and  "  The  Kintr's 
Hij^hway."  A  brief  statement  of  historieal  papers  may  he  of 
use  to  the  student  of  Xorth-West  litei'ature,  and  is  <;iven  for 
reference,  that  any  who  may  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  more 
fully  will  have  the  facts  at  hand. 

The  followin;^'  papei's  have  been  pul)lished  by  the  Maiiiti>l);i 
Historical  Society  :  A.  Bowerman,  M.A  ,  "  The  Chinonk  Wind  ;" 
Hon.  G.  McMicken,  "Aboi'tive  Fenian  Raid  in  Manitoba;" 
John  Macbeth,  "Social  Customs  and  Amusements  in  the  Olden 
Days  in  Re(l  River  Settlement  and  Rupert's  Land  ;"  Alexandei- 
McArthur,  "  A  Tram'dy  on  the  Plains:  The  Fate  of  Thomas 
^Simpson,  the  Aictic  Explorer;"  Rev.  Dr.  liurman,  "The  Siou.x 
Lant^uajre  ;"  Consul  Taylor,  "  Journal  of  Robert  Campbell, '  who 
was  for  over  fifty  years  a  Hudson's  Bay  factor;  and  William 
Dennis,  joiH'nalist,  "  Sources  of  Xorth-Western  History."  '^I'he 
Rev.  Lewis  Dnnnmond,  S.J.,  prepared  a  strikin<>;  paper  on  "  The 
French  in  the  North-West."  William  Caldwell's  articles  in  the 
Manitohd  Free  Press  on  "  The  Olden  Days,"  "  Fifty-one  Years 
Ago,"  and  "  The  Prairie  Xinu'ods,"  present  phases  of  life  in  th<' 
•days  gone  by.  Donald  (lunn's  "  Indian  Remains  near  Red  River 
iSettleinent,  Hud.son's  Bay  Territory,"  in  Smithsonian  Report 
for  1H()7  ;  A.  C.  Lawson,  "  Ancient  Rock  Liscriptions  on  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,"  in  American  Naturalist,  Vol.  XIX.  (IS.S.t); 
Rev.  Edward  Francis  Wilson's  articles  on  the  "  Native  Tribes  of 
'Canada"  in  "  Our  Forest  Children  "  and  "  The  Canadian  Indian  ;" 
Charles  Mair,  "The  American  Bison,"  in  the  "Royal  Society  of 
Canada  Proceedings,"  Vol.  VIII.,  Section  2  ;  J.  B.  Ty''i"*'l'^  paper, 
""A  Brief  Narrative  of  the  Journeys  of  David  Thompson  in 
North-Western  America,"  in  Proceedings  of  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tute, 1888  ;  articles  b\^  Dr.  A.  F.  Chamberlain  on  the  "  Kootenay 
Indians,"  in  the  "  American  Anticpiainan  ;  '  Jean  I'Hereux,  "  The 
Keki])-Sesoators,  or  Ancient  Sacrificial  Stones  of  the  North- 
West   Tribes  of    Canada,"  in    the  "  Journal  of  the  Anthropo- 
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logical  Institutf  of  (Jreat  Britain  an<i  Ireland,"  Vol.  XV. 
(lH8o);  .John  Maclean,  " 'I'ln-  Blackfoot  Sun  Dance  and 
Mortuai'v  Customs  of  the  Black ft'cl,"  in  "Canadian  Insti- 
tute Brocct'dinus,"  and  "Blackfoot  .Mythology,"  in  "American 
.Journal  of  Folk-Lore:"  Horatio  Half's  interesting'  notes  on 
the  "Tinneli  People  ami  theii'  Lanyuaj^es,"  in  his  pamphlet 
on  "  Lan;^ua<;es  as  a  Test  of  .Mental  Capacity;"  Oeorge 
(libbs'  "Notes  on  the  Tinneli  oi'  (Miippewayan  Indians  of 
British  and  Russian  Amei'i(%i,'  in  the  Smithsonian  Report  for 
iMXtl;  Lieut.  Schwatka, "  The  lyloo  of  the  Ininiit,"  descrilanjj; 
the  inloDs  and  the  imph-ments  used  in  their  construction  by  the 
Eskimos,  published  in  "Science,"  Vol.  II.  (188.'!i  :  F.  F.  Payiu^'s 
paper  on  the  "Kskimo";  M.  U.  V.  Stupart's  "  Tlie  Eskimo  of 
Stupart  Bay:"  and  the  Rev.  A.  (J.  Morice's  very  full  in  inter- 
estini;  monouraijhs  on  "The  Western  Denes:  Their  Manners 
and  Customs."  " 'I'he  Dene  Lan<;)ia<;es  "  and  "  Dene  Roots,"  in 
the  "  Pr(jceedin^s  of  the  Canadian  Institute" — are  papers  of 
rare  value  to  everyone  interested  in  the  history  of  Western 
Canada. 

The  great  North-West  has  abundant  historical  matter  invit- 
in>(  the  pen  of  the  novelist,  yet  the  luniiber  of  writers  who  have 
been  drawn  toward  the  native  life  and  .scenery  of  the  west  has 
been  few,  indeed.  The  mo.st  industrious  and  successful  novelist 
of  W^estern  life  and  manners  is  R.  M.  Ballantyne,  who  spent 
.several  years  as  a  clerk  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  was 
well  (jualitied  by  his  experience  to  depict  the  scenes  of  evory- 
tlay  life  on  the  plains  and  in  the  forests  of  Western  Canada. 
Several  intei'estin^'  novels,  written  in  a  clear  and  fa.scinating 
style,  and  marked  by  a  hiirji  moral  tone,  were  published,  evi- 
dently with  the  intention  of  securini;-  the  attention  of  youthful 
readers.  The  author  was  not  disappointed  in  winninjj^  the 
esteem  of  the  young,  who  rea«l  them  with  avidity  and  delighted 
in  the  instruction  iniparted  in  a  pleasing  style.  "  The  Pioneers," 
"  (Jver  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  "  The  Prairie  Chief,"  "  Away  in 
the  Wilderness,"  and  "  The  Buffalo  Ruiniers,"  are  interesting 
stories  of  Western  life.  In  "  The  Young  Fur  Traders,"  Mr. 
Ballantyne  has  drawn  largely  upon  his  own  experience,  as  he 
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says,  "  My  dej^ire  lias  boeii  to  draw  an  exact  copy  of  tlic  picture 
which  is  indelibly  stamped  on  niy  own  memory."  Tlie  story 
Ix'ifins  at  Old  Fort  (iarry,  and  describes  the  trials  encountered 
by  the  R<'<1  River  settlers  in  planting;  their  colony,  with  tin* 
success  attained  throuf^h  their  indomitable  courajjje  and  perse- 
verance. "  UniraV'V  :  A  Tale  ot"  the  Eskimo,"  describes  the 
fur-trader's  life  in  the  hw  noiui,  the  life  of  tiic  liardy  voyatr. 
eurs,  canoeing  on  the  p'eat  northei'ii  lakes  and  rivers,  games 
and  sports,  feasts  and  tights,  native  camps  and  hunting,  and 
numerous  incidt-nts  in  the  lifi'  of  the  intrepid  fur-trader. 

"The  Dog  Crusoe  and  His  Master"  is  a  pictiu-e  of  the  old 
buti'alo  days,  so  full  of  adventure,  which  have  forever  passed 
away.  J.  Macdonald  Oxley  is  one  of  our  popular  Canadian 
writers,  who  is  becoming  well-known  as  an  autlior  of  books  for 
bovs.  Amonifst  the  mniiber  of  lii.s  stories  are  two  dealing  with 
old  times  in  the  North-West.  "Archie  McKenzie,  the  Young 
Nor'-Wester,"  and  "  Fei'gus  McTa/ish  "  are  lively  and  instruc- 
tive narratives.  The  hero  of  the  latter  story  is  a  courageous, 
strong-willed  lad,  who  liv'es  at  tbe  liea<l  of  Lake  Witniipeg, 
amid  rou>di  surroundinus,  from  whose  degradinf;  inHuence  he 
is  preservcil  by  the  renuMnbrance  of  h  kin<l  mother.  In  his.  ndld 
environment  In-  is  inHut'nccd  by  the  consecnited  zeal  of  a 
missionary  to  the  Indians,  and  he  finally  d<'Votes  his  life  as  a 
missionary  to  the  ])eople  he  has  loiined  to  love.  Incidental 
facts  relating  to  early  days  m  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  jidvcntures  with  Indians,  half-breeds  and  Scotch 
settlers,  and  cxeitini;  tin cs  huntinir  the  buHalo  and  Vx-ar.  makr 
a  fascinating  talc  with  i  healthy  moral  tone.  Ca])tain  Maynr 
lleid's  "'I'll!'  Voung  Voy.igeurs,"  "Lake  of  the  Woods,"  by 
A.  L.  ().  K. ;  Agnes  Manli'  Mjiehju-'s  "  Maijoi'ies'  Canadian 
Winter:"  W.  H.  C.  Kingston's  "The  Trappci's  Son"  and  "Among 
the  Red  Skins:"'  Achilles  Dautit's  "The  Th/ee  Trap])ers"  and 
"In  the  Land  of  the  Brar,  the  Moose,  and  the  Heaver"  are 
solid  and  interesting  tales  of  lif;-  in  the  west.  The  sentimental 
love  story,  localized  in  the  stirring  times  or  beautil'ul  scenery 
of  the  west,  can  hardly  h.-  said  io  have  r<'ached  us,  the 
historical  Jiovi-'  having  tin    j)r('-eniitience,  the  material  bidng  so 
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abundant  for  tlie  production  of  this  class.  Edmund  Collins' 
"Annette,  the  Meti.s  Spy"  and  John  Mack..y's  "The  Devil's 
Play-grotni<l"  and  "Sinners  Twain  "  are  of  the  sensational  type, 
which  find  few  readers  in  our  healthy,  moral  connuunities  in 
the  prairie  land.  Egerton  Ryerson  Young,  who  spent  some 
few  years  as  a  mi.ssionary  in  the  north  among  the  lakes,  rivers 
and  forests,  where  the  Cree  and  Saulteaux  Indians  roamed,  has 
written  three  interesting  stories  of  life  among  the  natives, 
which  are  marked  bv  a  fascinatintr  style  that  has  won  manv 
leaders.  "  By  Canoe  and  Dog-Train,"  "  Stories  from  Indian 
Wigwams  and  Northern  Camp-Fires."  and  "  Oowikapun :  or. 
How  the  Gospel  Reached  the  Nelson  River  Indians,"  are  tales 
of  niissionary  adventure,  fact  and  fancy  blended  together  for 
the  instruction  of  young  and  old.  Gilbert  Parker  wrote  "  The 
Chief  Factor,"  the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  the  North-West. 
Mr.  Parker  spent  a  few  years  in  Australia,  and  was  connected 
with  the  Sydney  ])ress.  He  returned  to  England,  locating  in 
Londt)!!,  Vv'here  he  became  an  industrious  worker  in  various 
hranch.os  of  literature,  distinguishing  liimself  by  writing  sketches 
of  Australian  life.  He  has  recently  been  studyintr  the  inter- 
e.sting  y)hases  of  French-Cana<lia:)  and  North-West  life,  and  his 
stories  relating  to  Canada  nii'.rk  him  as  an  jinthor  who  will  do 
gieat  things  for  '  Imself  and  the  land  of  the  pi'airies,  mountains 
and  lakes. 

Biographical  literature  has  not  been  extensively  cultivated, 
arising  no  doubt  from  the  lack  of  subjects  in  a  >  ew  country. 
There  has  not  yet  appeared  the  life  of  an\  .if"  our  native 
licrot's  of  tlu'  ])lains,  because  the  ojjportunity  has  been  wanting 
to  give  them  ])romin 'iice.  Excepting  the  "  Life  of  Riel  "  there 
is  no  biog!a])hy  of  any  of  the  lialf-breeds.  There  have 
been  men  amongst  us  worthy  of  permanent  record,  but  the 
incidents  of  their  career  have  been  hiddrii  in  canip  life,  and 
when  they  have  pas.sed  from  earth,  the  dithculty  of  securing 
historical  data  anil  '.eparating  facts  from  tra-'itional  an<l  mythi- 
( ■!]  statements  has  [)revented  wi'iters  from  exploring  this  Held. 
Two  books  liave  been  ])ublished  on  John  Tainier,  who  spent 
thirty  years  amonij  the  Indians  of  Minnesota,  Western  Ontario 
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and  Manitohct.  Edwin  James'  '•  A  Narrative  of  the  Captivity 
and  Adventures  of  John  Tanner  "  an«l  Dr.  James  Mac.uilay's 
■  Cirey  Hawk  :  Life  and  Adventures  anioni;  tlie  Red  Indians  " 
recount  tlit-  ex|X'riences  of  this  stranp'  character  wlio  found 
|»lea.sure  and  many  har<lships  in  his  singular  career  among  tlie 
natives  of  the  west.  Jolui  McDougall,  th(  famous  missionary 
to  the  Stoney  Indians,  publislied  "  (ieorge  M.  McDougall"  and 
'"  Fore.'it  Ljike  and  Prairie. '  the  former  work  desci'ibing  the  life 
ancl  missionary  career  of  his  fatlier.  who  was  frozen  to  death 
near  Calj^arv  in  187G.  and  the  hitter,  an  autobioiirapliv, 
recountinif  twentv  veal's  of  frontier  lifi'  in  Western  Canada. 
'•  Forty-two  Yeai-s  with  the  E.skimos  and  Indians,"  by  Batty, 
and  "John  Hordi-n.  Mis.sionary  Bishop:  A  Life  on  the  Sliores 
of  Hmls<in's  Bay,"  by  A.  R.  Buckhmd.  relate  the  missionary 
adwntures  and  work  of  the  courageous  bishop  of  Moosonee. 
J<»hn  Maclean  has  publislu-d  "The  Hero  of  the  Saskatchewan," 
a  life  of  Ge«jrge  McD«»iigall.  with  sketches  of  the  Indian  mis- 
sions of  the  Methoflist  Church  in  Manitoba  and  the  Territories; 
and  '•  Life  of  James  Evans,"  who  invented  the  Syllabic  S^^stem 
of  the  Cree  laniruajje. 

Several  interi'sting  works  dealing  with  the  missions  under  the 
care  of  the  Roman  Catholic.  Anglican  ami  Methodist  churches 
have  lx*en  i.^^MU'd.  which  contain  facts  of  (rreat  value  relatinir  to 
the  scenery.  re.s«jurcfs  and  geography  of  the  cctuntry,  the  char- 
acter of  the  settlers  and  their  progress  in  foiniding  colonics,  the 
cu.stoms.  languages,  folk-lore,  native  religions  an<l  camp  life  of 
the  Indians,  the  ctaiditionof  th»'  half-breeds  tlie  relation  of  the 
Hud.s<jn"s  Bay  Company  to  the  natives,  tin"  rise  and  prognss  of 
e<lucation  among  the  Indians  and  iviiite  .settlers  .md  the 
success  of  missionafv  work  in  the  country.  The  Rev.  John 
West's  Journal  (bs24»  contains  an  interesting  account  of  his 
re.sidence  at  the  Red  River  Settlement  and  his  experiences 
among  the  Indians  and  settlei*s.  P.  J.  de  Smet,  the  Jesuit  mis- 
.si.inarv.  wrote  "  Missions  de  It  Ireiron  t't  Vovai^es  aux  Monta- 
gues  R(»cheu.ses  a>ix  Sourc«'s  de  la  Colombie,  d*'  lAthabasca  et 
du  Sjiscatshawin  vu  lH45-+ti,  relatinj;  hi^  travi'ls  amonij  the 
Indians   and    sketches   of    ini.ssionary  work.       The   Rev.  John 
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Ryei*son  performed  a  mi.s.Mionary  tour  to  the  Metho«list  missions 
ntirtli  of  Winnipefj.  an  account  of  Ins  journey  and  observations 
being  given  in  "  Hud.son's  Bay,"  (1855).  In  the  following  year 
the  ^nftefl  authoress  of  religious  books  for  the  voiniir.  S.  Tucker^ 
who  is  Ix'tter  known  by  her  nom  de  plume,  A.  L.  O.  E..  publi.she<l 
"  Raiulx)W  in  the  North,"'  (1852).  a  very  readable  record  of  the 
English  Church  missioivs  among  the  Indians  of  the  north.  The 
Journal  of  Peter  Jacobs,  who  accompanied  John  Ryer,-;on  on  his 
northern  trip,  gives  tlu  "  Observation  and  Experiences  of  an 
Indian  Mi.s.sionarv  among  the  Cree  Indians." 

Mgi-.  Henry  J.  Faraud.  Apo.stolic  Vicar  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Mackenzie,  has  related  his  experiences  in  the  far  north- 
western countrv  in  his  work,  "  Dix-huit  ans  chez.  les  Sauvaires 
Voyages  et  Missions  "  (18()(>);  an<l  in  the  same  year  Archbishop 
Tache  published  "  Twenty  Years  of  Missions  in  the  Xorth-We.st 
of  America."  David  Anderson,  Dishop  of  Rupert  -  Land  has 
inven  s^jme  2xxk1  sketches  of  Enidish  Church  missions  in  his 
b(X)k,  ''The  Net  in  the  Bay,"  which  is  a  joui  <if  his  trip  to 
Moose  and  A  ■->jiny  in  the  north.  A  sketch  oi  lu-  prt^jres**  of 
the  Gaspel  among  the  Indians  will  be  found  in  '  Day  Spring  in 
the  Far  West  '"  (1875). 

Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Sutherland,  tieneral  Secretary  of  liie 
Metho<list  Missionary  Society,  made  a  tour  of  the  missions 
of  his  Clmrcli  in  Manitolui  and  the  Territories  in  1880,  and  a 
series  of  lettei's  dealinff  with  the  country  and  mission  work 
among  the  Indians  was  written,  which  were  gathered  and 
published,  with  the  title,  ''  A  Sununer  in  Prairie  Lainl  ""  (1881). 
The  Rev.  John  Semmens.  a  missionary  for  several  veal's  among 
the  Ci"ees  in  the  Norway- House  District,  has  publishe<l  some 
pleasing  sketches  of  native  life,  and  a  recoixl  of  his  own 
experiences  among  the  Indians  in  "  Mission  Life  in  the 
Nortli-West  "  (1884):  an«l  Bishop  Bompas  has  written  a  sliort 
but  worthy  "History  of  the  Diocese  of  Mackenzie  River" 
(1888\ 

Such  a  movement  as  the  Riel  Rebellion  could  not  pass 
witliout  some  ivconl  being  made  l»y  those  who  participated  in 
the  stirring  period  ;  and  othei's  who   were  deeply   moved  by 
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patriotic  t'ecliiit^s,  ur  possosistM  1  ii  litoniiy  bont,  were  not  slow 
to  avail  theinselve.s  of  tlie  opportunity  of  expres.sinn^  their 
opinit)n.s,  or  niukinj;  fame  and  fortune  by  tiie  pen.  Boultoii, 
Mulvanev  ami  Mercer  Adams  have  written  books  dealinij  with 
the  Rolxdlion  of  18S,5.  Major  Boulton's  work  includes  his 
experiences  durin;^  the  first  rebellion,  wh.ich  are  important  as 
the  reminiscences  of"  one  who  was  active  in  l)oth  reltellions,  and 
for  sometime  a  prisoner  under  \\\A.  William  Macdou<^all,  an 
enthusiastic  politician,  wrote  a  small  book  in  a  .series  of  eii^lit 
letters  to  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  entitled,  "The  Red  River 
Rebellion  "  ( 1870).  C.  R.  Daoust,  who  acconipanieil  the  Sixty- 
fifth  Reginient  to  the  front  durinj;  the  .scccjikI  rebellion,  lias 
published  a  volume,  j^i\inu-  the  liistoiy  of  the  cam])aign,  which 
is  an  attractive  woi'k  in  French,  with  the  title,  "  Cent  Vin;;t 
Join's  de  .Service  Actif." 

The  Noi'th-West  Mounted  Police  Force  has  not  betii 
forfjotten  bv  those  who  have  ])een  members,  and  their 
experiences  reveal  pha.ses  of  life  and  character  which  are 
new  to  the  outside  world,  and  possi^ss  a  charm  for  those  who 
are  conversant  with  the  l)rave  deeds  of  the  riders  of  the  plains. 
Jean  D'Artiijue  publi.shed  in  French  a  volume,  whicli  was 
translated  into  English,  "  Six  Years  in  the  North-West 
Mounted  Police"  (18S2);  and  John  G.  Donkin,  "  Ti-oojier  and 
Red  Skins  in  the  Far  West"  (1889).  These  are  pleasinj; 
rennniseences  of  iife  in  a  [)olice  fort,  journeys  acro.ss  thf 
plains,  ol)servations  of  Indians,  and  incidents  in  tlie  lives  uf 
the  authors. 

There  are  some  works  of  a  scientific  character  which  arc 
e.specially  important,  as  they  treat  of  the  deeper  life  of  the 
natives,  their  mythology,  languages,  ivligious  beliefs  ami 
j)hilosoph\  Our  gi'eat''s(  .scientific  wrif'i'  on  the  Indians  an'l 
Eskimos  is  Ei.dle  Fortunt-  Stanislas  Jo.seph  Petitot.  C'omini: 
from  his  home  in  France,  in  18(12,  to  the  North-West,  ho 
labored  among  the  Indians  and  Eskimos  till  1874,  when  he 
returned  to  his  native  country  foi-  the  purpose  of  publishini; 
some  of  his  books  on  linguistics  and  geography.  In  187(5,  In' 
came  again   to  the  North-West,  and  remained   till    1882,  when 
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he  again  went  home,  and  now  resides  in  Franco.  He  was  the 
fii"st  missionary  to  the  Canadian  Eskimo.  In  his  missionary 
work,  he  lias  endured  threat  hardships,  performing;  lonjf  journey's 
on  snow-shues  to  visit  Ids  people.  Father  Petitot  has,  besides 
other  works,  published  tlie  followinjf,  dealinir  with  the  tribes 
of  Athabtasca :  "Etude  sur  la  Nation  Montatfuaise "  (18()8), 
"  Mono<;raj>hie  des  J)ene-Dindijie  "  (187(5),  "  Bibliothecjue  de 
Linifui.sti({ue  et  d'Ethnoijraphie  Americaines  "  (187(J),  "  Tra- 
ditions Indienncs  du  Cana<la  Noi-d-Oest  "  (188()),  and  "Accord  des 
Mytholoijies  dans  la  Cosuiwgonie  <les  Danites  Arctiiiues"  (1890). 
Morice's  monoijraphs  on  the  Dene  lanuuages  and  customs, 
already  noticed,  ])laces  the  author,  with  his  confrere  Petitot,  in 
the  front  rank  as  writers  on  the  natives  of  our  country. 

Newspaper  literature  is  not  confined  to  the  hainits  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  in  some  of  the  (pieei-est  ])laees  the  ephemeral  sheet, 
tilled  with  the  news  of  the  day,  has  appeared.  One  of  the 
strangest  places  for  a  newspaper  to  be  sustained  is  in  the  Polar 
rejfions.  Tin;  members  of  the  Parry  Arctic  Expedition  started 
the  North  (ieorj/ian  Guzette,  and  everyone  was  asked  to  con- 
tribute to  its  columns.  The  interests  of  the  western  natives 
liave  not  been  forgotten  by  journalists,  un])rofe.ssional  men  in 
this  department  of  literature.  ')ne  of  the  first  papers  devoted 
to  the  welfari'  of  the  I'etl  men  in  the  west  was  issued  by  the 
author  at  Macleod  in  the  autumn  of  1880.  It  was  a  four-pai>'e 
monthly,  called  /i'.ccei.stn/",  printed  on  the  p  to^^raph,  having  no 
ailvertiseinents,  and  its  circidation  was  linuted  to  one  hundred 
(•()])ies,  furnished  gratis  to  .subscribers.  It  lived  for  one  year, 
wlien  jtressing  nnssionary  duties  com])elled  the  editor  to  cease 
its  pid)Hcation.  It  was  favorably  noticed  by  the  Globe  and 
.U((i/  and  other  papers  in  Canada,  and  by  the  Echo  and  other 
issues  of  the  English  press. 

The  following  papers  are  publislu'il,  giving  special  informa- 
tion concerning  the  native  tribes  of  Maintoba  and  the  Terri- 
tories ;  The  Wi'sfrrn  Missioiuiri/  is  the  organ  of  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  on  behalf  of  Home  and  Indian  Missions,  with  head- 
quarters at  Manitoba  College,  Winnipeg.  It  is  an  interesting 
n.inthly,  filled  with  short  paragraphs  relating  to  mltssiori  vvork 
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in  the  wost  The  Rupert's  Land  Gleaner  was  puldislicd  in  the 
interests  of  tlu'  English  Church  missionary  work  in  tlie  (lioc(^sc 
of  Rupert's  Lantl  and  other  portions  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  pro- 
vince, and  gave  special  attention  to  the  new  settlements,  the 
work  in  the  Indian  Missions  and  .St.  Paul's  Industrial  School. 
Several  years  ago  it  ceased  j)ublication.  Progress  is  the  orgaji 
of  the  Industrial  School  at  Regina,  which  is  under  the  care  of 
tlie  Presbyterian  Church. 

British  Columbia  has  its  own  di.stinctive  literature,  marked 
by  its  own  phases  of  life  and  character.  The  beautiful  province 
by  the  western  sea,  with  its  towering  forests,  wide  rivers  teem- 
ing with  fish,  and  its  majestic  snow-crowned  mountains,  has 
within  its  borders  many  tribes  and  languages  of  which  little  is 
known.  Travellers  havt^  sought  tlie  fresluning  breezes  of  the 
sea,  and  found  liealth  and  adventure  in  the  interior;  traders 
liave  made  money  at  their  solitary  posts :  prospectors  ha\'e 
endured  great  hardships  in  their  search  after  gold  :  and  mission- 
aries have  followed  the  Indians  in  their  canoes  along  the  rivers 
to  tell  the  red  men  of  life,  liberty  and  civilization  in  the  Gospel. 

One  of  the  earliest  works  dealing  with  the  Indian  tribes  of 
British  Columbia,  is  "  A  Narrative  of  the  Adventures  anil 
Sufferings  of  John  R.  Jewitt  "  (1815).  The  narrator  was  a 
captive  for  three  years  among  the  natives  of  Nootka  Sound. 
During  his  residence  aimmg  them  he  studied  their  customs,  and 
in  his  story  gives  an  account  of  what  he  .saw  and  heard. 

FitzGerald's  "Charter  and  Proceedings  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  with  Reference  to  Vancouver  Island  "  (1849),  was 
published  in  the  yea*'  that  Vancouver  Island  became  a  Crown 
cohmy.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  British  Columbia  attracted 
thousands  of  adventurous  spirits,  until  in  18.58  there  were 
between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  men  digging  for  the 
precious  j.'etal  on  the  Frazer  River  and  its  tributaries.  W.  C. 
Hazlett's  "  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island  "  (18.58)  and 
J.  D.  Pembert(ni's  "  Facts  and  Figures  relating  to  Vancouver 
Islaad  and  British  Columbia"  (18()0)  deal  wioh  the  hi.story  of 
the  country,  its  resources  and  progress.  British  Columbia  having 
become  a  separate  (^rown  colony,  special  interest  was  aroused, 
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and  sevex-al  books  were  published  in  1862,  namely,  R.  C. 
Mayne's  "  Four  Years  in  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver 
Island : "  Captain  C.  E.  Barrett  Lennards  "  Travels  in  British 
C'olund)ia: "  "  Carib(]o,  the  Newly  Discovered  Gold  Fields  of 
Briti.sh  Cohnnbia,"  by  a  Returned  T)ii,wer:  ]3r.  Charles  Forbes' 
"  Vancouver  Island :  Its  Resources  and  Capabilities  as  a 
Colony;"  Alexander  Rattray's  "  Vancouver  Island  and  British 
Columbia:"  and  I),  G.  F.  Macdonald's  "  British  Cohunbia  and 
Vancouver  Island." 

The  publication  of  so  many  works  in  one  year  show  the  <leep 
interest  awakened  in  the  twin  colonies  of  the  west,  and  the 
conseiiuent  rapid  <levelopment  of  the  country.  The  lii.story, 
ijeography,  resources,  {^eolo<;y,  mining  and  trade  interests, 
population  and  progress  of  the  country  are  fully  <lesci'ibed  in 
these  books,  with  niuiierous  interesting  facts  relating  to  the 
native  tribe.*^. 

Matthew  Mactie's  coniprehensive  volume,  "  Vancouver  Island 
ami  British  C'olumbia  "  (18()5)  is  a  charming  record  of  the  past, 
present  and  future  of  the  colonies.  Savjige  scenes  and  customs, 
with  notes  on  the  native  languages,  are  aptly  ti'eated  in  G.  M. 
Sproat's  "Scenes  and  Studies  of  Savage  Life  in  Vancouver  Island" 
( 1808).  A  very  full  and  attractive  account  of  Lord  Dutterin's  tour 
thi'ough  British  Columbia  in  I87()  is  given  in  two  volumes  by 
Molyneux  St.  John  in  his  work,  entitled  "  The  Sea  of  Moun- 
tains '  (1877).  Chai'les  W.  Busk's  "Notes  of  a  JoiU'uey  from 
Toronto  to  British  Columbia"  (1884-)  gives  the  reflections  of  the 
author  upon  what  he  .saw  and  heard  upon  his  tour.  Sport  and 
adventure  in  the  interior,  hinitiiii:'  in  the  mountains  and  tishintr 
in  the  rivers  is  (leli<i'htfullv  told  in  (J.  ().  Shield's  "  Crui.sinir  in 
tile  Cascades"  (1889),  and  the  observations  of  a  .surveyor  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  are  given  by  W.  S.  (Jreen  in  "Among 
the  Selkirk  Glaciers  "  (1890).  The  history  of  British  Cohunbia 
is  treated  in  its  stirring  period  by  CornwalMs  (Kinahan)  in 
"The  New  Fl  Dorado  "  (1858).  Hubert  H.  Bancroft,  the  note.j 
historian  of  tlw  native  races  of  the  Pacific  States,  has  written 
a  large  work,  "  Hi.story  of  Briti.sh  Cohunbia  1792-1887  "  (1887), 
which  contains  nine  pages  of  bibliogiaphy,  sho>ving  how  full  is 
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the  literature  ot'  tin;  province  by  the  sea;  and  Alexander  Beifi;, 
CO.,  has  published  an  exhaustive  history  of  British  Cohunbiu 
(1895),  from  its  earliest  discovery  to  the  pi'esent  tinje.  This 
work  discusses  fully  the  fur-tradin<;'  period,  with  its  romantic 
scenes  and  incidents;  the  exploration  of  Vancouver;  the  ovei- 
land  journeys  of  Macki'uzie  and  Sir  (ieorge  Simpson;  the 
story  of  the  colonial  and  federation  period  ;  the  native  tribes 
and  mission  work  amongst  them,  and  the  resources  of  the 
forests,  fisheries  and  mines. 

A  charmiiii^  record  of  the  faitliful  missionary,  Duncan,  aii'l 
his  successful  mission  amoii"'  the  natives  in  his  famous  native 
colony  at  Metlakahtla  is  told  by  Henry  S.  Welcome,  in 
"The  Story  of  Metlakahtla"  (1887).  This  is  one  of  the  best 
books  ever  pul)li.shed  on  mission.s,  and  is  a  verital)le  I'omance 
by  the  sea. 

The  TaestUies-Nahv'oelnael-  or  Carrier  Revievj  is  a  nativ. 
nt^w.spaper,  printeil  in  the  Dene  syllabic  characters  invented  by 
the  Rev.  A.  (i.  Morice.  It  is  an  eieht-paj^e  periodical,  i.ssueil 
solely  for  the  use  of  the  natives  amont;  whom  Father  Morice  is 
laboriuii:  at  Stuart's  Lake.  Another,  intere.stiny  native  news- 
paper  is  the  Kamloops  iraity»,  published  weekly  in  the  Chinook 
Jargon,  with  .stenographic  characters,  by  the  Rev,  J.  M.  R.  le 
Jeune,  of  Kamloops.  Father  le  Jeune  adapted  the  Duployaii 
.system  of  shorthainl  to  the  Chinook  jargon  with  such  success 
that  the  Indians  are  able  to  read  anything  publisheil  in  it  in 
three  months.  The  Eskimo  Bulletin  is  the  only  journal  pub- 
lished within  the  Arctic  cii'cle.  It  is  printed  at  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  Alaska,  and  is  is.sued  only  once  a  yeai'.  Several  inter- 
esting es.says  and  articles  on  the  native  tribes,  languages  and 
customs  liave  been  published  ]»y  intelligent  ob.servei's  and 
scientists  which  it  would  not  be  wise  to  pa.ss  over.  Xiblack's 
"  The  Coast  Indians  of  Southern  Alaska  and  Bi-itish  Columbia," 
in  the  amnial  report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,"  is  a 
clear,  full  ami  striking  account  of  the  customs  of  the  natives. 
James  Deans  has  written  several  interesting  papers  on  the 
Haidas  and  othei-  tribes  of  British  Columbia,  which  have 
appeared  in  the  "  American  Anti([Uarian." 
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Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson  has  written  some  excellent  .-ssays  on  the 
Indians  of  British  ColuniVjia.  Durint;  hb*  explorations  lie 
visited  many  of  the  tribes.  c«juipare»l  their  languages,  con- 
versed with  intei-preters.  missionaries,  traders,  and  other 
persons  who  liad  studie«l  the  languages  an«l  castoni:^  and  in 
his  papers  nuineroas  inip<^jrtant  facts  are  given  of  great 
value  to  the  student  of  native  lore.  Then?  is  an  essay  of 
Dawson's  on  "Tlie  Haida.s.'  in  the  "Geological  Survev  of  Canada 
Report,"  1878-79,  *'  Notes  on  the  ShiL^wap  People  of  British 
Columbia"  appears  in  Volume  IX.  o/  "'Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Caua«la,"  and  •  Notes  and  Obser>-ations  on 
the  Kwakiool  People,'  in  Volume  V.  of  the  "Transactions." 
The  following  articles,  by  speciali.sts.  on  the  native  races  of 
Canada  are  important:  Rev.  A.  (J.  Morice.  "Are  the  Carrier 
Sociology  and  Mythology  Indigenoas  or  Exi^tic'"  ~  Proceetlings 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada."  Volume  X  ;  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie, "  Di'scrij»tive  Notes  on  Certain  Lnpleuients.  WeafKjns,  etc., 
from  CJraham  Island,  Queen  Charlotte  I>Ian'i«i.  B.C.."  "  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada."  Volume  IX :  Paul  Kane, 
"The  Chinook  IndiaiLs,"  Canadian  Journal  ilSo-l— 55>.  Volume 
III.,  and  Prof.  O.  T.  Mas^jn.  "  Basket  Work  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,'  describing  the  Vxisket  work  of  the  Tinne,  Chil- 
kalit,  Haida,  Bilhojla  an<l  other  native  tribes:  "  Smith.sonian 
Report,"  1884,  Part  II. 

Interesting  papers  have  been  reail  before  the  Natural  History 
Society  of  British  Columbia,  on  "  Tlie  Bears  of  British  Colum- 
bia," "  Tlie  Crania  of  Certain  Indian  Tribes  of  British  Columbia," 
"  Uaida  Legentls,"  and  "  Tlie  Pres«.'r\ation  of  the  Indian  Re- 
mains of  British  Colunibin."  Dr.  Franz  Boaz  has  made  extensive 
explorations  among  the  native  tribes  of  British  Columl»ia 
studying  their  languages,  mythology-  and  s«3ciologA-.  The 
results  of  his  labors  are  to  be  foiuid  in  numerous  reports 
and  papers,  l>ut  many  of  his  imp<jrtant  notes  still  remain  in 
manuscript  awaiting  leisure  to  issue  them  in  permanent  torm. 
Amongst  his  publication.s  the  following  bear  upon  the  subject 
under  consideration :  '■  Tlie  Language  of  the  Bilhoijla  in  British 
Columbia,"  in  "  Science,'  VoL  VII. ;  ■  Mjths  and  Legends  of  the 
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C(itlolt(|,"  in  "  Aiiit'riciiii  Antii|U)nimi,"'  \'()1.  X.;  "Tlic  Indians 
of  Hritisli  Coinnibia,'  in  "  I'loct'cilinMs  of  tlic  Uoyal  Scx'ifty  of 
Canada,"  Vol.  \'l.  ;  "  Notes  on  tlic  Snanainn)(|,''  in  "  American 
,  AntliroiK)loiiist,"  Vol.  II.  The  first,  second  and  third  "  General 
Reports  of  the  British  A.ssociation  on  the  North  -  western 
Tribes  of  Canada''  treat  of  tlie  tribes  oi  British  Colunibiu, 
their  lanmiaiies  and  customs. 

There  exists  a  •''enei'al  class  of  books  for  English  and  French 
readers  who  desire  to  become  conversant  with  the  lani;ua<;es  of 
the  Indians  and  their  ij^rannnatical  construction.  In  the  Cree 
lanifuaf^e  theic  have  been  publishefl  Laconibe's  Cree  Manual, 
(hieguen's  Cree  Primer,  a  Primer  by  Bishoj)  Bompas,  c  ntaininj;' 
lessons,  prayers,  catechism  and  hynnis,  and  E.  B.  (Jlass'  Cree 
Primer  an<l  Laniitiaj^a-  Lessons,  and  Ci'ee  Svllabic  Insti'uction 
Chai'ts.  Rev.  E.  Pettitot  has  })ublishe(l  "  Mono^raphie  des 
Es(|uimaux  Tchit;lit  du  Mackenzie  et  de  I'Anderson,"  and  Bishop 
B(jmpas  has  issued  a  Western  Eskimo  Primer.  These  works 
are  necessary  heli)s  to  all  those  who  wish  to  understand  the 
language  of  the  Crees  and  Eskimos,  either  for  the  study  of 
comparative  philology  or  to  use  in  conversation  with  the 
natives.  Lacombe's  Blackfoot  Primer  is  an  ada))tation  of  a 
]>art  of  the  first  reading  book  to  the  language  of  the  Jilackfoot, 
Indians. 

Grannnars  of  the  Ojibway,  Cree,  Blackfoot,  Montagnais  and 
Saulteaux  languages  have  been  publishe(l  which  compare 
favoiubly  with  the  etiorts  of  missionaries  in  this  direction  in 
civilized  or  savage  lands.  The  Cvei'  language  has  been  chieily 
stuilied,  as  there  have  been  more  missionai'ies  laboring  among 
the  tribes  comprising  this  confederacy,  which  is  the  most 
numerous  in  the  went  and  north.  The  most  comprehensive 
and  philosophical  work  published  on  any  of  the  western 
languages,  except  Pettitot's  vohnninous  publication  which 
treats  of  the  languages  of  the  north,  is  Airhdeacon  Hunters 
"  Lecture  on  theCirannuatical  Construction  of  theCreeLaii<:u>;>fe. " 
In  his  preface  the  author  nnikes  this  stiggestive  reniai'k  : 
"  Since  tlie  year  1844  my  attention  has  been  more  or  less 
directed   to  the  C'ree  language,  and   the   niore  familiar  I  h.uve 
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'V\\v  Inaimis 
al  Society  <jI' 
II  "  Aiiu'viciui 
livd  "  Gi'iu'ifil 
jvtli  -  wt'stt'in 
sli   C()lniiil)iiv. 

\]\  iiiiil  Fvcncli 

In  the  Cvt'f 
Cri-'u  Manual, 
las,  Q>  ntainiuK 
B.  (JlasH  Cr.M. 
nc  Instnictioii 
ii()y;ra|)lnt'    <l«'s 
111,"  and  Bishop 
These  works 
iinderstanil  tin- 
•  the  study    oi' 
tion    witli    tlif 
hi])tation    of  a 
■  the  Bhickt'ot)t 

ikl()nta<i;nais  and 
kvliich  compare 
his  (Urection  in 
liis  been  chietiy 
laboring  among 
h     is    the    most 

comprelieiisive 
)f  the  v,esterii 
blieation  which 
U-aeon  Huntei'"s 
e'reeLan<j;u>;ge." 
restive  remark  : 
I'll    more  ov   less 

familiar  I  h.ave 


heconie  with  its  grammatical  construction — ,so  peculiar  and 
uni(|Ue,  and  yet  so  regular  and  systematic — the  more  I  have 
heen  ini])reHHed  with  the  beauty,  order  and  precision  of  the 
language  used  ))y  the  Fiidians  around  us.  Altlu^ugh  they  may 
rank  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  yet  they  carry  at)(tut  with 
tiiem  a  vocabulary  and  a  grammar  which  challenge  and  invite 
and  will  amply  re])ay  the  acumen  and  analytical  powers  of  the 
most  learned  philologist.  If  a  Council  of  (}rammarians, 
as,sombled  from  among  the  most  eminent  in  all  nations,  had 
after  years  of  lal)or  propounde<l  a  new  scheme  of  language, 
they  could  scarcely  have  elal)orated  a  system  more  regular, 
beautiful  and  symmetrical."  Such  a  language  could  not  fail  to 
attract  men  of  culture,  .some  of  whom  are  found  lal)orin<i; 
among  the  tribes,  in  i.solated  mi.ssions,  enduring  great  privati(jns 
for  the  cause  they  so  dearly  love.  Joseph  How.se 's  grammar  is 
the  oldest  and  .still  remains  one  of  the  best  on  the  language  of 
the  Uree  Indians.  Bishop  Borden's  grammai'  is  a  handy  volume, 
well  arranged  and  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  everyday  use. 
Rev.  Albert  Lacombe's  work  embraces  a  iiTammar  and  diction- 
ary  published  in  French  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  Crees 
who  live  upon  the  prairies  an<l  on  the  margin  of  the  lakes  and 
fort'sts  of  the  north.  The  Ojibway  language  <jf  the  Lake 
Superior  district  and  Rainy  Laki'  is  treated  in  the  grammar  of 
Hish<jp  Baraga.  C.  Lanning  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Tims  have  each 
])ublislied  a  small  grammar  and  voca])ulary  of  the  Blackfoot 
laiiii-uam;,  which  are  the  onlv  ii'rammars  pu})li.shed,  although 
there  are  grammars  .still  in  manuscript,  [)()s.ses,sed  by  those 
who  have  lived  amongst  these  people.  A  granmiar  of  the 
Montagnais  language  of  Lake  Athaba.sca,  has  })een  i)ublislied  l.)y 
Rev.  Laurent  Legott",  and  one  on  the  Saulteaux  language  by 
the  Rev.  George  Antoine  Belcourt.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  Thomas  Bowrey,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago, 
prepared  a  Cree  dictionary,  which  has  been  succeeded  ))y  the 
Cree  dictionary  of  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Watkins.  The  Rev.  E. 
Pettitot  has  published  a  dictionary  of  the  Montagnais  or 
Chippewayan  language  anrl  a  French  vocabulary  of  the 
Tchiglit    language.       A  V(^cabulary   of    the    language    of    the 
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Slave   TndiaiiH   ban  hccti    prepared   by    Kobert   Keiinicott,    and 
(jiie  of  tbe  Beaver  lan<;ua;;(!  by  tbe  Rev.  A.  E.  (Jurriocb. 

Tlie  natives  bave  not  been  t'or<jotten  by  tliese  industrioUM 
students  of  tbe  lanifunijeH,  wbo  bave  prepared  «;raniiiiarH,  dic- 
tionarieH  an<l  vocabularies  as  incidental  to  tbeir  cbief  work  of 
translating  books  for  tbe  use  of  tbe  Indians,  In  tbe  C'rec 
lan<;ua^e  E.  H.  Glass  publisbed  Syllabic  Instruction  Cbarts, 
Orrin  (lernian  two  of  Moody's  Sermons,  and  Albert  Lacondx'  a 
"Calendar  for  ( Juidance  in  Reliijious  Practice  and  Instructions 
on  Roman  Catbolic  doctrine." 

THE    CREE    SYLLABARY, 
I.    INITIALS   OR   PHIMALS. 


V 

A 

0 

0 

ft 

« 

0 

(i 

II. 

8YLLAUICS, 
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pu 

pe 

po 
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t& 
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to 
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cr 
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na 
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no 

nil 
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85 

so 

Sii 
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ye 
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III. 

FINALS   Oil   TKHMINAI.S. 

c    =    la 

^    =    k 

• 

=    w 

i   =    n 

'    =    P 

J 

=    r 

-^     =     8 

'    =    t 

5 

=    1 

-     =     h 

"    =    aspirate 
X    =    Christ 

0 

=     0^ 

EXAMI'LES   (»F   WORD    FORMATION. 


Lo-C 
o-A 

PS. 
crA3 

ncc 


=  manCto    =    spirit. 

=  lu"  pe    =    water. 

=  iie-ya    =    I. 

=  ke-ya    =    thou. 

=  ne-pa-n    =    summer. 

=  luata-ta-t    =   ten. 

=  kiViifi-pa-k    =   a  snake. 


THE  SWEET  BY  AND  BYE. 


Or^^Q.-oOrCo-o      U<d">'^'. 


1  ACb-5   vrOr^    <a"P 

Lb--   <i-"h'0   dK<"Ua.o 
Lb     d"CA-Q-0     VdU 

P^-V-r^'^CLdcLQ.O. 

vdu   <^L 

Pbo-P'^dC     )q-q.o 

•    ■      vbu    <nL 

Pba.P^d6Q.Q.o. 


?^ViV-:^ 


•I    \ 


i'l  'I  1    I 


I      I 


•'  Hilt 


>-i 


I 


I 
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2  PbcrbJQ.0    VdU 

ALr"[>A-     crbJcL 

clL     A"Cb-^     -D^VA-5. 

VdU    <nL,  &c. 

3  d"CA-Q.o     PbrS'ao 

kP'')A'     ^d^dJA-^ 
VTr^dS^"     VLPV-' 
^7t^"C'     C")     PKbo. 

VdU     <nL,  &c. 

Hislioj)  Hoiiipiis  |tir))iiri'(l  |)iiiiH'is  III  the  Eskimo,  Beavci-, 
Cliippt'Wiiyan,  Do^^-Kil),  'riiiiif  jind  Tukudli  l;iii;^ua<;fs.  T\\v 
M()iitfi<,niiiis  or  Cliippcwayiin  Iiulianis  have  ha«l  |)ul)liHli«'(l  for 
their  use,  by  tlio  Rev.  L.  Le^^ofi"  a  couise  of  relitriou.s  iiiMtnietinii 
aiul  a  history  of  the  Old  '^restaiiieiit. 

"  Peep  o' Day  "  has  heeii  translaleil  for  the  Ojihways  of  the 
Diocese  of  Moosonee,  Iiy  the  He\ .  John  Sainiers  ;  "  Readiiit^s 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  ■  In  the  Hlaekfoot  lanj^iia^'e  by  the 
Ile\'.  .1.  W.  'i'iiiis,  and  the  "  Senuons  of  Bishop  Harai;a  "  foj-  the 
use  of  the  Indians  at  the  posts  of  Alhanv,  Savern  an<l  Martin's 
Falls,  by  the  Rev.  A.  M.  (Jarin.  In  the  Cree  lane;ua<;i'  Arch- 
deacon Huntei-  has  published  the  "  Kaith  and  Dut}'  of  a  Chris- 
tian,' the  Re\ .  John  St'mniens  the  "Way  of  Salvation,"  Arch- 
deacon Vincent  the  "  Pil<;rinr.s  Proi;res.H,'  and  a  new  edition  of 
Bunyan's  Muniortal  work  i^  beinj^'  issue*!  by  the  Methodi.st  Pub- 
lishini,^  House  at  Toronto. 

The  Cree  is  one  of  the  few  Indian  lanuua<fes  in  which  the 
whole  Bible  has  l>een  ])ublisliiM|.  The  translatiii;;'  of  the  Bible 
lias  been  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  ])ioiicer  missionaries  t(» 
the  Indians,  ami  altiiou<i:h  the  dithculties  have  been  verv  irreat, 
they  have  labored  hard  until  they  were  overcome.  The  Rev. 
A.  G.  Morice  translate<l  (Jenesis  into  Taculli :  Di-.  R.  McDonald 
(lene.sis,  Exodus  and   Leviticus  into  Tukudli :   llev.   E.  J.  Peck 
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hwjiys  t)t"  tlif 
;    "  RcmUnjis 
}j;uii>;i'  by  tlif 
iiijj,ii"'  for  tli»' 
I  11  ml  Mill-tins 
iiguat^f  Arch- 
ty  of  a  Cluis- 
,atiou,"  Arch- 
iK'VV  edition  of 
[t'thodist  Pub- 
ill    whicli   tlir 
it  of  tlu'  Bibl<- 
iiiiHsionarieH  t«» 
ien  very  i^reat , 
me.     The  Rev. 
:•.  R.  McDonaia 
lev.  E.  J.  Peek 


portions  of  the  Scriptures  into  Eskimo;  ami  the  Rev.  Pere 
(Jrouanl  an  abridoineiit  of  the  Bible  into  tlie  C"hip{)ewayun 
lan<^uaife. 

The  New  Testament  has  been  translated  into  the  Chippewayan 
lanuuage  by  the   Rev.  \V.    \V.    Kirby  :   Dr.  R.   3Icl)onald   trans- 


lati'd  it  into  Tukudh  ;  a  Roman  Catholic  version  has  l)een 


piv- 


pared  in  Cree  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Laeombe,  and  a  Pi-otestant 
ver.sion  by  Bishop  Honleii.  A  Bible  history  in  Chippewayan 
has  been  prepared  by  Rev.  L.  Le(>()ti"  and  one  in  the  Moo.se 
<liaU'Ct,  ami  another  in  Saulteaux  l)y  Bishop  Hordi-n.  Portions 
of  the  New  Te.staiiient  in  the  lani^naiies  of  the  Jndians  have 
l)een  translated  liy  the.se  devoted  laborers.  The  (Jospels,  Acts 
and  Revelation,  in  the  Slave  dialect,  have  been  translated  by 
Bislujp  Bompas,  assi.sted  by  the  Rev.  \V.  1).  Reeve;  Maik  ami 
John  in  the  Tinm-,  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Kirby  ;  Luke  and  Revela- 
tion in  Eskimo,  by  the  Rev.  E.J.  Peck;  Matthew,  Mark  and 
John  in  Cree,  by  Arclnleacon  Hunter:  the  Fii'st  Epistle  of  John, 
l)y  Mr.s.  Hunter;  and  the  Gospel  of  ^latthew  in  Black  foot,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Tim.s. 

Several  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  catechisms  have 
heeii  transl!ite(l  foi-  the  use  of  the  natives.  Mrs.  Hm'ier,  wife  of 
Archdeacon  Hunter,  translated  Watt's  First  Catechism  in  the 
Cree  lantjua;^e,  and  Mrs.  Mason  prepared  another  translation  of 
the  .same  work.  In  the  .same  l!iiiy;ujiy,e  the  Roman  Catholic 
Catechism  was  issued  by  the  Rev.  A.  M.  (Jarin,  and  two  .sejiarate 
editions,  with  hymns  addeil,  l)y  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Guet(uen  and  J. 
B,  Thibault.  Catechisms  have  also  been  publishfd  by  Pere 
Licombe,  in  Saulteaux;  A.  (J.  Morice,  in  the  C'airier  tonjiue; 
Charles  Ovide  Perrault,  in  the  Moiitaiinais  lanunajie ;  jind  Rev. 
E.  J.  Peck,  in  Eskimo. 

Numerous  p.sahii  and  hymn  liooks  have  been  translated  and 
pid)lished  for  tiie  use  of  the  Indians  in  the  north  and  west  by 
missionaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  An*jlican,  and  Methotlist 
Churches.  Cree  p.salm  and  luiinn  books  have  been  pn^pared 
hy  Archdeacon  Hunter  and  his  wife,  Archdeacon  John  A. 
•MacKay,  William  Mason,  William  West  Kirl)}-,  Oriin  (lernian, 
and    E.    B.  Class  conjointly  with  Jolia  McDoii<jall.     A  hymn 
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b«K»k  in  Cn-e  was  publish«'<l  l)y  tlu*  Wi-slfyaii  Mfth<Jfli,st  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  Britain,  witlutut  any  author's  name:  n 
hynni  book  ami  catechism  c<»JnV)int'»l  was  pubhshed  by  Rev.  L. 
M.  Ix'brct,  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  Iiulians,  in  the 
Cree  lan«;uaj;e;  an<l  a  liynui  b<Jok  for  the  sjime  confederacy  by 
Rtv.  A.  Lsicomlte:  a  liynni  and  prayer  lj«K)k  for  the  Slave 
In<lians  was  issue<l  bv  Rev.  William  West  Kirbv:  Bishoi) 
Horden.  a.ssisted  by  Messi-s.  Kirby  and  Sanders,  j)repare<l 
hymn  IxKiks  in  the  Mo«isf  dialect  of  the  C'lee  lan<;iia<fe,  ami 
the  dialect  of  the  York  Factory  District,  the  Saulteau.x 
ton^ie,  and  the  (,)jibway  In<lians  of  the  Moosonee  diocese. 
Sepjirate  hynuis  in  the  Blackf<K)t  lan»{uage  have  been  piintfd 
by  LacinnW.  Tims,  and  Maclean. 

Prayer  b«K)ks  in  the  Cvre  lan<^iat;f  have  been  prepared  by 
Archdeacon  Hunter  ami  his  wife.  Hishop  Horden,  Aichdeacon 
John  A.  Mackay ;  and  a  Roman  I 'atholic  prayer  l)0()k  by  the 
Rev.  AllH'rt  Lacombe.  Bishop  Horden  has  also  ])ublished  a 
prayer  Ixxjk  in  Saulteaux.  and  one  for  the  use  of  the  OjiVjway 
Indians  in  his  diocese.  The  Rev.  I^iuant  Li-<;oft"  has  trans- 
lat<-d  a  pniver  l>iH)k  in  Montaj^iais,  and  A.  M.  (Jarin  an<»ther 
for  the  Indians  of  the  [M»sts  of  Albany.  Savcrn  and  Martin's 
Falls. 

Tlie  natives  of  British  Columliia  have  not  been  forj^otten  by 
scientists  and  missionaries  in  their  cfibrts  to  nn  lerstand  their 
lan;riiam*s  and  anieliorat*-  thfir  condition.  Bancroft  discusses 
someimjiortrtntfeatur»*sof  som«Mif  tin-  native  lanj^niaj^cs  in  his  first 
volume  on  •Nativi-  R-ices  of  the  Pacific  States,"  and  tin-  Tahkalit 
or  Xootka  Liin<niajre  is  ably  tn-ated  by  tin-  Rev.  C.  Knijx-  in 
his  wc»rk.  "  Som*-  acctamt  of  the  Tahkaht  Lan>rua^e.  as  Spoken 
hy  Several  THIk-s  on  the  Western  Cojust  of  Vancouver  Island. " 
A  in""""'"*'"  "'f  the  Kwa^utl  lan>ruat;e.  prepared  by  the  Rev. 
Alfn-tlJ.  Hall,  was  published  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada."  Volume  VI.  Several  dictionaries  of  tlie 
Chincjok  jartjon  havelM-en  published,  as  it  is  an  intermediary  foiiii 
of  spef-ch  amoni;  the  Indian  trilx's.  and  is  ati  «'asy  nuxle  of  com- 
munication lH'twe«*n  the  natives  and  white  men.  F.  N.  Blan- 
chet,  Cooiies,  Demers,  (Jill.  Horatio   Hale,    Lan«fvein,    Lioinu-t 
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ProLsch.  (Jt'or;;.-  (Jihbs,  (!.  Stuart,  J.  H.  (loo.l  aii.l  C.  M.  Tat.- 
have  each  puhlisluMl  a  dictionary  of  tlio  jai»;on.  Father  Lr 
Jeuiie  has  issiieil  in  the  jarjjjon  a  Primer  and  a  Phiy,  and  a  First 
Readinu:  Book,  inchidinj;  hynnis,  Hvlhihary  and  vocalmhiry. 
Tohnie  ami  Dawson's  "Comparative  Vocahuhiries  of  the  Indian 
Tribes  of  British  ('ohimhia  "  is  an  interesting'  l)ook,  ^ivin^'  lists 
of  words  in  Enj^lish,  with  their  meaninjj^  in  the  native  hinirua^es, 
and  imjxatant  notes  on  the  tribes  and  the  hini^ua<;es  spoken  by 
tliem. 

Dr.  Franz  Bo.-.'  lias  publishe(l  in  etlinolo;,neal  journals 
Chinook  solids  ar.d  notes  on  the  lanijuai^^e,  ami  has  in  liis  ])()sses- 
sion  exteiisivi'  notes  in  manuscript  on  the  myths,  lei;ends  and 
taamniar  of  tlu-  Chinookan  laniruaifes. 

Fatlier  Le  Jeune's  "  Shorth..  'd  Primer  for  the  Thompson 
I^in;.;ua,i,'-e  '  is  an  important  he)})  to  the  Indians  of  Thoiiips')n 
River.  eiiiil)linir  them  to  studv  their  own  huitniay^e  in  a  vi-rv 
short  jteiiod. 

Father  Morice,  of  Stuart's  Lake,  has  also  inveiitetl  an  easy 
method  by  which  the  Indians  can  irain  a  kiK)wled}j^e  of  their 
own  laii'^uaife  in  a  short  time.  Concerniii'^  his  svllaharv  he 
says,  in  liis  article  on  "The  Western  Denes':  "  In  these  latter 
veal's,  however,  an  etl'ort  has  been  made  by  the  writer  of  this 
j)aper  to  teach  them  to  read  and  write  their  own  lani^ua^fe,  and 
the  result  has  Immmi  really  womlerful.  In  order  to  attain  this 
satisfactory  and  ])romisin^-  result  he  has  had  to  compose  a 
syllabic  alphabet,  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  that  .so  suitably 
invente«l  by  the  late  Mr.  Kvans  fur  the  Cree  lan^ua<fe,  but 
whicli  he  s<K)n  found  to  be  totally  inadecpiate  to  render  correctly 
the  numerous  ilelicat*'  sounds  of  the  Dene  dialects.  Besides 
(wliy  should  I  not  say  it  0  it  lacks  that  method  and  lo^ic  which 
have  been  aj>plie<l  to  the  new  an<l  imjjroved  .syllables,  and  which 
have  thereby  simplitied  the  acquisition  of  the  lanifua>;e.  I  am 
now  continually  in  receij)t  of  letters  from  Indians  whom  I  ne\  er 
taught,  and  who  have  learned  to  read  after  one  or  two  weeks' — 
in  .some  ouses  I  mi^^ht  wiy,  three  or  four  days' — private  in.struc- 
tion  fiitm  othi-rs." 

There   is    not,  to  my   knowledift-,  any  pait  of  thi'  Old  T«'sta- 
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merit  published  in  any  of  tlie  lan^^uatjes  of  British  Coluiiihia, 
.•ind  the  only  parts  of  the  New  Testament  are  the  CJospels  of 
Matthew  and  J(jhn  in  the  Qagutl  language.  Father  Le  Jeunc 
has  published  on  his  mimeograph  the  first  catechism  in  the 
iShushwap  and  Thompson  languages. 

There  are  se\  i  ral  prayer,  books  in  t!ie  languages  of  th».' 
native.s.  A  prayer  book,  in  the  \eckla])annik  or  Thompson 
tongue,  has  been  prepared  by  the  Rev.  John  Booth  (lood  for  the 
use  of  the  Indians  on  the  Church  of  England  missions.  Another, 
in  the  same  language,  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Indians  has  Ijeeii 
published  l)y  the  Rev.  J.  M.  R.  Le  Jeune,  wlio  has  also  i.ssui'il 
prayers  in  Shushwap :  and  a  part  (jf  the  '"  Book  of  Common 
Prayer"  has  been  printed  in  the  Kwagiutl  language  Ijy  the  Re\". 
Alfred  J.  Hall.  The  native  literature  of  Western  Canada  is 
developing  slowly  l)y  the  culture  and  energy  of  scientists,  travel- 
lers and  missionaries,  who  tind  amoni>'  tlie  savatje  tribes  Ian- 
guages  which  are  burdened  with  their  hi.iden  wealth,  ready  to 
yieUl  their  treasures  unto  those  who  seek. 


THE  CONFLICT  OF  RACES. 

The  natives  of  our  plains,  forests,  rivers  and  mountains. 
miinHuenced  by  the  civilization  of  the  wliite  man,  believe 
.strongly  in  the  superiority  of  their  race.  This  uo  doul)t  arises 
from  their  isolation  and  studv  of  theii-  own  customs  and  belief, 
without  having  an  oppoitunity  of  comparing  them  with  the 
customs  and  Ijelief  of  other  races.  I)urini>'  the  second  Riel 
Rebellion,  a  Bloo<l  Indian  chief,  named  Bull  Shield  came  to  me 
and  informeil  me  that  he  ha<]  been  to  town  and  seen  a  reijiment 
of  French  infantry,  which  had  been  sent  from  the  Province  of 
Quebec  to  help  maintain  peace  in  Southern  Alberta.  He 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  little  men  on  foot  being  able  to  do  any- 
thing upon  the  prairie  if  the  Indians  should  go  to  war. 
Recpiesting  me  to  act  the  part  of  a  sentinel,  he  went  through  a 
.series  of  native  military  tactics  to  show  me  that  the  Indians 
could  kill  every  man  placed  on  guard  and  never  be  discoven.Mi. 
Crouching  on  the  ground   with   a   knife  in   his   teeth,  and  his 
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wIkjK;  body  covl-hmI  with  ji  blanket,  lie  .sprang  unsuspectingly 
upon  me,  as  I  walked  to  and  fro.     "I  would  not  shoot  my  gun, 
tor  that   would   alarm  the  enemy,"  said  he,  "  and  I  would  lie 
near  at  hand  without  any   fear,  initil  I  was  ckjse  enough  to 
strike  him  dead."     The  white  men  seemed  foolish  in  his  eyes  to 
send  such  a  conting(int  to  prottjct  anyone.     Much  of  this  feeling, 
combined     with     anger   arising    from    ill-treatment   and    the 
possession  of  native  courage,  has  lain  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Indian    wars    in    the    United    States.     The    preponderance    of 
niniibers    in    the    early    days   helped    to    sustain    this    feeling 
(tf    superiority    among  the    natives  of    Canada,  as    they    well 
knew    that    they    could    easily    destroy   the  white  settlements 
if  they  cho.se  to  do  .so.     Good  treatment  and  the  faithfulness  of 
the  Govei-nment  in  .sti'ictly  adhering  to  the  terms  of  the  treaties, 
kept  them  loyal  ;  still  they  nlways  believed  in  their  superiority. 
In  order  to  give  the  natives  a  real  kiiowledge  of  their  position, 
the  government  sent  some  of  the  chiefs  to  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
and  having  witne.s.sed  some  of  the  works  and  wealth  of   the 
white  men,  they  retiU'iied  with  la.sting  impressions  of  the  power 
(jf   their  white  brethren.     When,  however,  they  turn    to   the 
peaceful   arts  of  lifi'  they  can  a.s.sert  their  supremacy.     They 
can   tell  the  native  names  of  the  flowers  and  plants,  describe 
their  habits  and  medicinal  propertie.s,  and  the  white  man  is  a 
stranger  to   many  of  these   thing.s.     The  bii'ds  of  the  Rock}- 
Mountains  are  their  friends,  and  many  of  the  plain  Indians  are 
no  mean  ornithologists.     T]»e  animals,  from  the  gopher  on  the 
prairie  to  the   mouni.iin   .sheep  and   bear,  are  known  so  well 
that    they  caji   speak   freely   of    their   habits,  and  from  them 
learn   to  prognosticate    the    weather.     They    know    the  rivers 
an<l    lakes,  and   although   white  men  are   frequently  drowned 
in    cr<).ssing    the    streams,  it   is  a  rare   thing  to   hear  of  even 
an    Indian    child    being    drowned.      Better    than    any    white 
man  can  they  track   horses  which  are  lo.st  on  the  praii'ie,  for 
they  feel  at  home  on  the  vast  e.x'panse.     Nature  is  their  teacher, 
and  uncon.sciously  they  have  learned.     They   have   kept   their 
eyes  oy^en  and  have  seen   won<lers   where  the  white  men  saw 
nothing.     As  they  carve  their  beautiful  stone  pipes,  which  the 
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wliite  people  caifcrly  buy,  tlicir  lu-lief  is  strcn^ftlifiitMl,  for  tlic 
value  of  the  pipe  as  a  specimen  of  native  handicraft  is  often 
misinterpreted  to  mean  inaptitude  for  the  business  of  pipe- 
niakini,^  The  various  objects  of  nature,  land-slides,  weather- 
lieaten  cliffs,  scarped  moinitains,  deep  canyons,  contorted  ti'ees 
an<l  straui^e-lookin^  boulders  are  alive  with  mythological  per- 
sonages, who  speak  to  the  Indian  mind  a  lan<,nia<;e  miknown  to 
any  .save  the  members  of  his  race.  All  of  these  conti'ibute  their 
share  in  stren'fthenint;  the  belief  that  the  white  race  is  inferior 
to  the  natives. 

When  they  bej^in  to  study  the  ways  of  the  j)ioneers  of  civili- 
zation they  are  ili'awn  toward  the  buildint;s  erected  l»y  tin 
force  of  intellect,  and  witness  there  a  skill  which  they  fail  to 
understand.  Patiently  tin-  Indian  will  follow  an  enemy,  but 
patience  is  a  virtue  in  the  j)eaceful  arts  of  life  which  he  does 
not  possess.  The  plannintr  of  the  architect,  the  concentratecl 
foiee  of  intellect  necessary  for  a  number  of  men  to  erect  a 
buildinij  are  to  him  stranjj^e  thiniis.  He  is  willinif,  thei'efori',  to 
accord  to  the  white  man  partial  supei'iority.  He  admires  a 
good  gun;  a  cannon  raises  the  white  men  in  his  estimation,  anil 
when  he  gaze.s  upon  the  feats  of  the  cowboys  in  roping  and 
tying  cattle  an<l  stands  beside  a  locomotive  or  steamboat,  he  is 
willing  to  divide  the  honors  of  .supremacy. 

It  is  i)erfectlv  leifitimate  for  the  savaije  of  the  west  to  be 
proud  of  his  native  culture,  adapted  as  it  is  to  his  needs,  and 
aj)parently  better  suite<l  t(}  him  than  the  civilization  of  the 
white  race,  inider  who.se  intlueiice  he  sees  his  fatheis  and 
brethren  rapi<lly  dwindling  away.  There  is  a  native  eclucation, 
unsystematizetl  it  is  true,  yet  it  exists.  There  are  lessons  in  the 
lodifes  from  fatheis,  mothers,  and  y;uardians  for  the  bovs  and 
girls.  The  father  ilelights  to  .see  his  boy  an  adept  at  shooting 
with  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  he  is  taught  to  ride  and  hunt. 
The  youth  learn.s  the  secrets  of  nature,  the  mysteries  of  plant 
life,  the  history  of  his  tribe,  the  unwritten  biogra])hies  of  the 
great  men  of  his  race;  the  stars  become  his  b(M)k  of  night,  the 
oi<l  men  train  him  in  the  science  of  politics;  in<li'ed,  everything 
necessaiy    to  become    gootl,    gi-eat,  wise  and   hajipy    is   taught 
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liiiii,  and  this  constitutes  the  sv.Htt*m  of  e<lucsitioiL  The  trirls 
It'iini  to  <ln's,s  hiilrs,  crx>k  the  fo«j<l.  make  iii<icca.*iins  an<l  otlit-r 
articloH  of  (Ij-csh,  ami  pn-jKire  tlieinsflves  fi>r  all  the  duties  of 
camp  life.  Believinj^  finiily  in  the  principle  of  a<laptation,  they 
will  either  object  to  our  system  of  e«lucation.  Sks  reading;,  writ- 
iii<(,  and  countin<(,  or  look  upr>n  it  with  an  air  of  inditference. 
Natui'ally  they  wish  to  know  how  all  our  leaniin^  will  qualify 
them  to  hunt  and  H«;ht.  and  in  anv  measure  tit  their  children  to 
become  better  Indians.  We  wish  to  make  them  white  men, 
and  they  desire  them  to  become  lietter  Indians.  Tliey  Indieve 
the  native  culture  is  best  suite<l  for  themsflvt-s,  and  having 
developed  und«'r  it,  and  enjoye*!  it  so  long,  they  care  not  to 
<,'ive  it  up  for  an  untrie<l  system.  There  is  a  danger  of 
eilucatinj;  them  awav  from  their  real  life.  Wlien  their  circum- 
stances  change,  and  the  new  life  doe**  not  re;»t  up<jn  them  as 
a  burden,  they  ghully  accept  an<l,  in«Iee»l.  desire  to  b»'Conie 
possessed  of  the  culture  which  will  lit  them  for  their  new 
conditions. 

The  nomadic  habits  of  the  rejl  men  stan«I  out  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  s«.'ttl»Hl  life  of  the  white  men.  Camp  life  ami 
town  life  are  in  conflict.  The  one  is  a  f»emianent  society  in  •>. 
well-detined  and  .settle<l  condition:  the  'ftber  is  a  !^r.,*.ety 
governed  l)y  laws,  but  essentially  tempi^rarx^  in  its  conditions 
and  character.  Unknown  «lisea*es  to  the  natives  seize  Ufion 
their  bodies  with  the  advent  of  the  pioneers  of  civiliziition. 
Different  styles  of  dre^ss  appear  which  are  straiu^-,  and  seem  t*) 
the  native  mind  un.suitcl  to  their  monies  of  living.  The  whit«' 
man's  f(5bd  does  not  agree  with  the  denizen  of  the  prairie  and 
forest,  unlearne«l  in  the  art  of  cooking  the  new  materials.  The 
class  of  work  does  not  call  into  play  the  mu-scle*.  for  those  u.se«l 
by  the  white  man  are  undeveloped!  in  his  re«l  brother.  Even  their 
ideas  of  morality  difler,  and  it  appears  as  if  then:-  were  a  pre- 
destined antagonism  of  the  races,  but  the  contlict  ends  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  re*!  man  adopting  the  moJes  of  life  of  his 
concjueror.  It  is  the  old  .story  of  the  march  of  the  white  con- 
(juerors  over  the  earth,  and  wherever  they  go  traces  of  the  con- 
flict are  seen  in  decajnng  and  dead  races  of  men. 
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Soinotiines  the  conHict  (ishuimch  u  more  (U'tcrmiiied  form,  and 
is  not  one  solfly  of  customs,  hut  bccomt's  a  war  of  Hflf-iiitt're.st 
and  injustice.  This  has  evidently  l)een  the  case  in  tlie  contest 
hetween  the  red  and  white  races  in  tlie  land  fif  our  great 
n<'i<,dd)or.  The  sad  .storv  of  the  treatment  of  the  Poncas,  Win- 
neba;joes,  Sioux,  and  other  ti'ihts  hy  the  white  race  can  bo 
read  in  the  writinfj^s  of  J^>ish()|)  WliippU',  and  especially  in  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson's  a(hnii'a!)le  xolunics,  "  A  Century  of  Dishonor" 
and  "  Hamona."  The  Bishop  says  in  n-lation  to  the  Minnesota 
Massacre  aM(i  the  expe<lition  of  (it'iuial  Custer.  "In  1858  the 
Sioux  Indians  of  Miiniesota  sold  us  right  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  their  Reser\  ,ii  ion.  The  plea  for  this  sale  was  that 
they  needed  more  money  to  ai<l  them  in  the  work  of  civilization. 
Tliis  treaty  jn-ovidcd  that  none  of  the  proceeds  of  this  .sale 
.should  he  paid  for  Indian  debts,  unless  such  debts  '  id  been 
recognized  in  an  open  council.  NO  such  council  was  ever  held. 
The  Indians  waited  four  years  They  never  received  one  penny 
of  this  money,  except  abotit  fifteen  thou.sand  dollars'  worth  of 
worthless  goods.  All  this  money  was  taki-n  for  claims,  except 
about  eight  hundred  an<l  sixtv-einht  dollars,  which  wa.s  left  to 
their  credit  in  Washinirton.  In  June,  1862,  th<'v  came  toirether 
to  receive  their  annual  j)ayment.  The  annuity  money  had  not 
conib.  The  traders  told  the  Indians  that  it  had  been  stolen. 
They  waited  two  months— mad,  exasperated  and  hungry.  Then 
came  that  awful  mas.sacre,  in  which  eight-lnuidred  of  brave 
pioneers  were  murdered.  No  pen  can  <lescribe  the  liorrors  of 
that  desolated  border.  The  money  foi-  the  payment  was  sent 
too  late.  At  the  eleventh  hour,  twenty-five  thousand  dollans 
was  taken  from  other  trust  funds  to  supply  that  portion  of  the 
annuities  which  had  been  paid  out  for  claims  against  the  Indian.s. 
The  Winnebagoes  lived  near  the  Sioux.  They  were  our  friends. 
They  refused  to  join  in  the  outbreak.  They  even  killed  the 
Sioux  me.s,sen<i:ers  mIio  asked  it.  Thev  eut  off  their  ears  and 
sent  them  to  the  whites,  to  show  their  frieM-lship  to  us  and  the 
fate  of  oiu'  enemies.  The  Winnebagoes  had  a  goodly  Reserva- 
tion, which  white  men  coveted.  They  were  removed  by  force,, 
and  were  taken  with  the  friendly  Sioux  to  the  Mis.souri  River,. 
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ami  l(K'iitt'il  (Ih'I'c  lit  Crow  Cn-fk.  Ovit  oiif  tlioiiHiiiid  of  tlifHt- 
IiKliiiiiN  (lifd  ol'  (liscfisf  iiiid  Htiirviition  that  ynr.  During  that 
iiwful  wiiitor  sniiit'  Imliaii  woiiu'ii  crosHcd  Iroiii  the  MisHouri  to 
Fairbault,  my  lioiiu',  ami  ( iod  only  knows  how  tht'v  lived,  for 
their  only  food  was  I'ro/en  loots  which  they  dn<(  on  the  prairie. 


"  I  am  told  that  when  (he  Indian  ehiet's  met  the  commissioners 
at  Medicine  Lodp-  Creek  they  ^uve,  as  a  reason  I'or  n(rt  iiiakin;; 
unother  treaty  with  us,  that  thri-e  times  men  have  come  to  Us 
und  made  treaties.  '  They  said  that  their  CJreat  Father  Hotit 
them.  They  were  liai's:  we  have  not  seen  one  thini(  thi'y 
promised.'  After  ion};  discussion,  the  Indians  .said  that  '  They 
believi'd  the  men  who  wore  our  uniforms  had  strai;,dit  ton^^uuH.' 
Tlioy  made  another  treaty.  One  thin^  that  they  insisted  upon 
was  that  they  should  have  a  countiy  which  should  not  he 
invaded  by  the  whites.  This  ])led^e  was  made.  The  country 
which  contains  the  Black  Hills  was  ;^uarantee(l  to  them.  No 
possible  plea  can  be  made  aji^ainst  their  title,  e.xcept  tlu'  plea  of 
the  footj)ad,  who  j»laces  his  pistol  to  y(iur  breast  and  says, 
'  Mi(jht  makes  rij^ht.'  'i'he  expedition  of  (Jent'ral  Custer  was 
made  in  clear  violation  of  a  nation's  faith.  GoM  was  discovered. 
At  tirst  we  were  ashamed  to  violate;  our  (nvn  treaty.  The 
noble  man  wluj  made  that  treaty  for  us  honestly  tried  to 
keep  white  nn'ii  (jut  of  the  Indian  country.  It  was  impos- 
.sible.  Our  only  hon(n*able  course  was  to  make  such  amends  as 
we  could  by  purchase.  The  (Jovernment  did  send  out  a  com- 
mission, l)ut  the  plea  for  economy  was  made  a  pi'etext  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  conuuissioners  so  that  they  were  powerless.  The 
Indians  wanted  a  fair  settlement.  They  were  ready  to  make  a 
.sale.  We  offered  them  four  huiidre<l  thou.sand  dollars  for  the 
Black  Hill  country.  As  all  the  Indians  from  the  Santee 
Agency  to  White  River  were  to  be  included  in  this  treaty,  the 
amount  offered  was  only  about  oim-fourth  of  our  ainuial 
expenditure  for  these  tribes.  The  treaty  failed.  The  evil  has 
been  done.  The  Black  Hills  swarm  with  miners.  We  shall 
have  another  Indian  war,  and  spend  some  millions  of  dollars  to 
swell  the  hundre<l  of  millions  already  spent  in  Indian  wars. 
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Many  of  our  l»rav(!  officers  and  soldiers  will  lose  their  lives  in 
a  war  which  l)rin;,'s  them  no  <;lory  :  many  u  lioiiie  will  he 
destroyed  and  innocent  |)eo|»le  murtjiTed  liy  iiia.ssacre." 

(Jur  Canadian  Indians  have  beautiful  lan;;i\aj;eH,  accurate 
and  full  in  their  ^grammatical  structure,  fuphoiiious  and  ex- 
pressive, a  deli;,dit  to  the  philologist  and  the  pride  of  the 
natives.  They  will  not  use  hy  c(>m])ulsi<>n  another  lanj.juaj^e, 
not  even  the  Kn;4lish  ton;fUe,  because  they  can  more  freely 
express  themselves  in  their  own  form  of  speech,  and  for  the 
.same  reason  that  an  Kn^flish-spcakinjf  pei-son  prefers  his  own 
I••ln^ua^^'.  There  can  be  no  lej^dtimate  method  of  stamping  out 
•the  native  lan;^ua<jji'  except  by  a  wise  policy  of  teachin;^ 
Knjflish  ill  the  schools,  and  allowiiiLf  the  Indian  tongue  to  die 
out.  Prohibitory  meastu'es,  compelliii}^  Kn^lish  alone  to  he 
used  in  the  schools,  will  arousr  the  latent  antajfonism  and 
retard  pro^res.s.  Kn|,disli  must  l)e  tauj^ht.  It  is  the  desire  of 
the  ( lovernment  ami  tlir  mi.ssioiiaries  that  the  Kurdish  lan- 
<nia<fe  should  bci-ome  the  oidv  mi-dium  of  commtniicatinn  ;  but 
this  will  be  grained  ^^radually,  and  not  by  the  complete  prohibi- 
tion of  the  native  tonirue. 

There  exi.sts  a  conflict  of  belief  as  well  as  lan<^ua<,'e.  Before 
the  advent  of  the  missionary  the  natives  are  deeply  swayed  hy 
their  own  svst«'m  of  thee >lo<rv.  formulated  uncoiisciously.  They 
have  definite  beliefs.  Tliey  are  deeply  imbued  with  animism, 
wdiicli  acts  powerfully  u[)on  them  in  maintaininj;  their  own 
forms  of  religion.  They  have  as  deep  a  sense  of  CJofl  in  nature 
as  Butler  and  Wordsworth,  and  the  divinity  in  man  is  as 
keenly  felt  as  ever  Coleril^e  or  Carlyle  tau<;ht  it.  Hence  they 
are  do<rmatists,  and  Itelieve  that  thev  are  riuht  in  their  l)eli<'f. 
When  the  tradei-  appears  with  his  Christian  belief  and  un- 
christian practice,  they  become  more  strone^ly  entrenched  in 
their  dogmatic  citadel,  and  with  the  advent  of  the  missionary 
they  are  ready  for  an  jissault  of  their  faith.  It  is  well  that 
the  religious  teacher  has  to  .spend  .some  time  in  learning  the 
native  language,  for  then  the  people  can  observe  the  beauty  of 
liis  life,  experience  his  sympathy  and  help,  and  finally  their 
opposition  is  thrown  down  by  love  and  not  by  ari^\)   »ent.     The 
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trader's  hflicf  conflicts  witli  the  native  reli<^ion,  and  the  mis- 
sionary's life  opens  the  way  lor  the  truth  to  gain  their  assent 
and  readi  their  liearls.  The  appeal  of  the  Cross  in  the  hands 
of   the  Jesuits   gained   many   converts,  because  the  men  were 


JESUIT    STONE    CROSS. 


heroic  and  (h'voted  their  lives  for  the  (jood  (,f  the  p(H)ple. 
Relies  of  tin;  labors  of  these  devoted  mi'n  still  renmiJi  among 
us,  showing  their  methods  of  teaching  and  enthusiasm.  A  few 
years  ago  there  was  dug  up  on  an  old  church  site  at  Saugeen 
a  stone  cross,  supposiMl   to   be  two  hundre<l  years  old,  and  to 
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belong  to  the  Jesuits.  Tlio  illustration  made  from  a  plioto  of 
this  cross  j^ives  a  good  idi'a  of  its  shape. 

In  all  our  (hillings  v/ith  the  Indians  we  have  trit  d  to  win 
then),  vet  there  have  been  manv  hindrances.  The  book  of 
nature  was  the  Indians  guide,  and  hi  could  not  undcrst^md 
why  the  Bible  should  belong  to  him  when  it  was  not  written 
in  a  language  which  he  could  understand  and  read  without 
being  taught  to  read.  The  Sabbath  was  new  to  him,  but  not 
the  principle  of  a  series  of  days  devoted  to  religious  purposes. 
He  believiMl  in  praytM',  sacrifice,  tlie  existeiice  of  a  great  natun' 
power,  if  not  also  in  a  personal  (Jod,  the  existence  of  spirits, 
the  coming  of  a  Redeemer,  tlie  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a 
future  state.  So  far  he  was  in  agreement  with  tlu;  Christian 
teacher,  but  the  lessons  he  learneil  from  the  society  of  men 
who  wei'e  Christian  only  in  name  brought  him  into  antagon- 
ism with  the  white;  men.  Christianity  exalted  gentleness  and 
humility  as  virtues,  while  the  red  man's  graces  weri'  couragt! 
in  war  and  stipremacy  in  the  camj).  He  loved  and  practisiid 
vjnbounded  hospitality  toward  both  races;  but  the  white  men 
were  hospitable  only  to  their  own  peo])le  They  saw  the 
white  men  protecting  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  degrading 
tht!  women  of  the  camps.  How  could  the  unsophistiwited  reil 
man  recognize  these  antagonisms  i  They  were  tuy.stt-ries  to 
him,  and  they  remain  so  to  us. 

The  red  man  is  a  politician,  as  well  as  his  white  brother, 
skilful  in  all  the  arts  of  electioneering  and  the  methods  of 
statesmanship  at  the  councils.  In  the  election  of  chiefs,  tliscuH- 
aion  of  the  civil  art'airs  of  the  camp,  formulation  of  unwritten 
laws  and  administration  of  justice,  the  natives  po.s.se.ss  wis<lom 
and  courage,  and  tht;  white  man  might  learn  some  good  mea- 
sures from  tht;ir  simplicity  and  sterrmesH  in  dispensing  justice 
anil  treatin<r  criminals.  He  can  advocate  the  claims  of  his 
favorite  candidate  for  ])olitie.al  honors,  and  in  the  hidden  craft 
of  gaining  support  visit  the  lodges,  antl  by  means  of  criers  keep 
his  man  before  the  minds  of  the  people  an  successfully  as  the 
t'clitcn's  of  the  great  newspapers  of  the  huul.  When,  however, 
he  comes  in  contact  with  the  new  civiliaition  aii*  power  is  lost, 
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a.H  lie  lt«*coii»'s  a  wanl  <)f  tin-  ( iuvtiiuinrit.  ami  iiol  a  tin-  man. 
H»'  enjuys  tlif  francliis«>  «»f  tlif  ramps,  hut  not  tlic  t'raiicliisc  <tt' 
a  wliitr  man.  Tin*  tim<-  may  s<x»n  come  wlu-n  tin-  ('anadian 
Indian  of  Ontario  ami  (^n^dn-i'  Iuls  cfa.st'«|  to  lie  an  Indian  in  liis 
iM-lifi' and  civili/atiitn.  and  is  rankt-d  with  thf  wliitc  man  in  his 
knn\v|id;;r  of  ih«'  atiaii's  of  the  State,  that  he  shall  cxcrcisf 
th«;  jKiWiT  of  votinj;.  but  the  man  «)f  thf  west  will  not  he  ah!.' 
til  .s«fun*  this  privile;;!'  until  he  ha.s  remove*!  the  ineiilms  of 
dj-jfiadtnl  whit«-  mm  and  he  can  intt'lli<;entlv  discuss  <n'a\t' 
ijuestions  uHeetin;;  l»<»th  r.icfs.  and  not  follow  tin'  dictatfs  of 
unprineipl'd  men.  Tlie  time  ha.s  not  yet  eomi-  for  the  nati\»'s 
of  thf  Wfst  to  dfeidi-  for  thf m.selves  on  thfsf  mattfi's,  and  it 
would  Ih-  a  dan;;«rous  •  \|MTimfnt  to  hurl  amongst  us  thousands 
«»f  votfs  suhj«-et  to  tlif  .sfjhsh  interfsts  and  wily  tactics  of 
corrupt  dietatoi-s.  S)  lonj;  as  th<'  natives  nuis<  he  fed  at  thf 
ex|n'ris«'  of  the  country,  or  t-tuj;ht  to  farm  and  en^aj^e  in  indus- 
trial arts  and  liv»-  an  is4»]at4-d  life  on  Kfservations,  they  are  inifit 
to  st-ttnl  u|>on  an  eijual  fiMttin;.;  in   political   ri;;hts,  Imrdens  and 

|»riviie;,'es. 

In  our  ctjurts  of  justice  he  is  tn-atetl  as  a  man.  We  respect 
the  tn'ati«'s  we  have  nmde  with  tlie  trihes,  and  althou;.di  in  our 
Nortli-\V«'.st  a  few  jK-i-sons,  sup|»orted  l)y  om- or  two  newspapers, 
have  desin-*!  the  removal  of  a  trihe  of  Indians  from  tlieii-  tine 
tniet  i>f  land  U-eause  it  would  he  a  xalualde  aci|uisition  to  the 
white  |M-opIe  and  would  lielp  materially  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Country,  a  deaf  t  ar  has  In-en  turned  hy  i»ur  statesmen  to  protests 
and  apparent  claims.  We  have  never  hroUeu  a  treaty  with 
them.  an<i  wheneVfT  a  chan;;e  is  desired  the  land  is  purcha.sed 
and  comniiHMJonerM  tivat  with  the  natives  at  tlieii-  own  home. 
l>urin<x  the  pi-es«-nt  ci-nturv  we  have  not  heeii  wholly  fi'ee  from 
arhitnirv  meuNures  yet  our  |K»liey  in  the  main  has  heen  just 
and  kind  An  Indian  is  punished  tl  he  hreaks  the  law  of  the 
land:  ahd  if  e\en  a  native  woman  or  chil'j  |mis  heen  injured  hy 
a  white  man.  the  ciilprit  is  sou^fit  out  fMi'l  punished.  In  the 
administration  of  t/lf  law,  if  Vrt'  «/•/•  lli  all,  it  18  on  the  side  of 
leniency  t^nvanl  the  n.'d  racr*. 

BarKirism  has  ri-hts  which  civi||z/((  ///<•//  /////«/   H'i*jiH'i      In 
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thf  Rtru^j^lr  for  .supn-nmcy  the  n-d  iiiiin  Ims  not  the  opportii- 
iiity  nor  luus  lu;  tb"  iulvantji<^«'H  of  the  contiirie.s  of  expericncf 
cnjoye*!  by  the  white  race,  c'onHe(|iientIy  he  niUHt  sufi'er  in  tlir 
coiit«'st.  Believiii;^  and  teaohinj;  the  Gospel  of  brotherhood,  wf 
are  not  at  lilierty  to  kill  him,  nor  even  to  pauperize  him  ;  but 
w«'  may  and  can  civilize  and  Cluistianize  him.  In  tlie  Htru^'j^li 
for  existence  he  has  labored  under  the  sternest  conditions. 
Incessant  war,  continual  liardship,  ami  imcertain  means  of  sub- 
Histenee,  have  kept  the  tribes  at  the  lowest  numbers  compared 
with  the  vast  remons  over  which  thev  roamed.  Our  aim  must 
Iw  to  .sjive  the  man,  for  he  is  worth  .savinir,  and  to  .seek  to  .scjlvc 
tlu'  problem  of  their  continuance  an<l  civilization  by  striving  t<> 
cliange  their  social  conditions  and  develop  their  latent  energie.'^. 
They  cannot  be  .saved  in  one  jjeneration.  Justice  and  humanity 
compel  us  to  treat  them  well,  always  aimin<(  at  self-suppoit. 
With  the  watchful  care  of  the  (Jovernment  and  the  churches 
duriii;^  his  pro;:ress  from  savni^ery  to  civilization,  the  transfer 
and  ^juiflanee  of  his  eiieri^ies  towai'd  cattle  raisin<^  and  a<;ricul- 
tiirc,  the  enli;,diteninj,f  and  stren<(thenin},'  of  his  intellect  by 
means  of  .schools  and  missionaries,  and  confidence  in  our  motives 
and  mea.sures,  we  may  not  in  our  day  .st-e  the  native  fully  civil- 
ized, but  we  shall  enjoy  the  con.sciousne.ss  of  havini;  done  our 
<luty,  and  .some  proj^ress  toward  his  ultimate  .salvation  will 
have  been  j^aintsd. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


ON   THE    TRAIL. 


ON  THE  WAHPATH. 

WAR  is  tlu'  conj^rnial  (»ccuj)<iti()ii  of  thr  red  iimii,  jih  it  is 
tlu'  (k'liiflit  of  tlie  whitf  niuii.  On  the  field  of  batiln 
there  is  an  outh't  for  ambition,  and  courage  is  seen  to  advantaijo. 
Every  nation  has  its  distinctive  uniform  and  implements  of  war- 
fare as  Well  MS  its  military  tactics,  iind  the  red  race  is  not  lackini; 
in  these  elenu-nts  of  pride  an<l  sticn^th.  Tlie  rude  Hint-headed 
arrow  j;ave  place  t«)  the  flint-loek  ;^un.  and  this  to  the  lat»'r 
inventions  of  civilized  life,  until  to-day  the  natives  of  tlu^ 
plains  are  well  armed  with  Snidt  r  j-iHes,  and  iMtust  of  their 
prowess  in  battle.  I)urin<;  the  second  Kiel  Rebellion  th«'  (Jovern- 
lut'nt  stoppt'd  tl>e  sale  of  ammunition  to  the  western  Indians, 
ami  insteatl  of  resortini;  to  the  tlint  arrow-head,  they  mad<'  the 
lit-ads  of  theii-  arrows  from  iron  hoops  I  have  seen  the  old 
men  in  the  camps  buHiiy  engaged  in  this  work  while  the  young 
iin'ii  wt'r»-  al>sent  as  spieH. 

Flint  arrow-h<  .ids  luive  been  found  in  ijreat  abundano'  in  the 
Frovine*-  of  Ontario,  le^w  fre<|uei»tly  in  Manitoba  and  the  Terri- 
torie*-  iUid  s.*ld««m  have  rhi'V  been  discovered  in  British  ( 'olumbia.* 
Only  one  siH-cinien  >«'  a  chippy**!  arrow-li<ad  v>r  spear-head  bav- 
in;; been  found  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islamls,  and  the  Hai<his, 
to  whom  it  was  shown,  expres.sed  surprise,  as  they  said  they 
had  m-\  t-r  Hr-f-n  or  heard  of  sucli  a  tiling  ♦M'fore.  Instead  of 
ioimin^^  bright  colored  garments  tt»disl  i^ish  them  in  the  Htild 
:,  every  veHta^*  of  elotliinn    i«.   •ii<okrile«l   except  the 
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breecli-cloth,  mocca.siiiH  and  war  iKninct.  Tla'  warrior  paints 
]\\H  body  in  a  fantastif  lasliion,  and  tlu'rc  is  Honicthinj^  appalliii;^^ 
to  tlu'  eyi'  of  eivili/.fd  man  on  lu'lioldinj^  a  body  of  ])aintt'i| 
savajfcs.  Tls'^  war  paint  is  sii^nificant.  The  western  Indians 
fou<jfbt  sinjLjK'-handcii  on  tbe  j)rairii'  under  tlu'  <lir('ction  of  the 
war  chii'f  or  leader  of  tlie  war  party,  .spendini;  no  time  in  the 
erecti(>n  of  works  of  defence ;  but  upcjn  the  ])lain,  in  a  river 
bottom  or  i-avini',  oi-  in  any  place  where  the  t'ond)atants  met 
they  eni^au'ed  in  battle.  In  the  eastern  provinces  it  was  differ- 
ent, as  the  natives  erecte<l  stronj;'  earthwoi'ks  of  defence,  wlieic 
they  were  safe  from  the  attacks  of  their  foes. 

Parkman,  l)asin^  his  statements  upon  Latitau,  says,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  works  of  defence  I'rected  by  the  Inxpiois :  "Their 
dwellin;;s  and  works  of  defence  were  far  from  contemptible, 
either  in  their  dimensions  or  in  their  structure;  and  though  by 
tlie  .several  attacks  of  tli<'  French,  and  especially  by  the  invasion 
of  1)(^  Xouville  in  1(JM7,  and  of  Frontenac  nine  years  later,  theii- 
foilitied  towns  were  levelled  to  the  earth,  never  ajjain  to  reap- 
peai' ;  yet,  in  the  works  of  Champlain  and  other  early  writers. 
we  find  abundant  evidence  of  their  pristin(!  condition.  Along 
tln'  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  among  the  hills  and  hollows  of  Onon- 
daga, in  th'  forests  of  ( )neida  and  (^lyuga,  on  the  romantic 
shores  of  Seneca  Like  and  the  rich  boi'ders  of  the  (Jenesee, 
surrounded  V)y  waving  maize  tirlds,  and  encircled  from  afai' by 
the  green  margin  of  the  foicst,  stood  the  ancient  stiongholds 
of  the  confederacy.  The  clustering  thvellings  were  encompas.sed 
by  palisades,  in  sitigU",  double  or  triple  rows,  pierced  with  looj)- 
holes,  fnrnishe<l  with  platforms  within  for  the  convenience  of 
the  defenders,  with  magazines  of  stones  to  hurl  upon  the  heads 
of  the  enemy,  and  with  water  contluctors  to  extinguish  any  tire 
which  nii>rht  be  kindled  from  without.  The  area  which  these 
defences  enclosed  was  often  several  acres  in  extent,  and  the 
dwellings  ranged  in  order  within  were  sometimes  more  tlian 
a  hundreil  feet  in  length."*  'I'he  plan  of  the  Inxjuois  villages 
was  usually  circular  or  oval,  and  in  one  instanci'  Fi-ontenac 
found  an  Onondaga  village  built  in  an  oblong  form,  with  four 


*  Parkniftn's  "I'ontiac,"  Vol.  I.,  pagoa  1(5,  17. 
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bastions,  havinrj  a  wall  formed  of  three  rows  of  palisades,  the 
outer  row  beiiin-  forty  or  tifty  feet  hi<,'h.  Tlie  bastions  were 
doubtless  ei'ected  upon  the  advice  of  some  European  friend. 

War  was  (U'elared  by  a  liaranj^fui-  to  tlu  assemltled  natives 
and  the  delivery  of  an  axe,  from  which  arose  no  doubt 
the  titjurative  expression  of  "  <li>;j,nui,f  up  the  liatclu't  "  A 
painted  hatchet  was  sometimes  used  t(j  express  strong'  deter- 
mitiation  to  fi<,dit,  and  to  notify  to  their  enemies  theji-  bitter 
emnity  an<l  resolutitm  to  destroy.  It  is  the  object  of  war 
to  destroy,  and  the  red  man  will  seek  to^niin  the  comjilt'ti'  over- 
throw of  his  foes  by  any  strate<^y,  witlu)ut  incurrin;^^  any  need- 
less risks.  He  believes  that  all  means  !ii(>  hoimrabje,  and  he 
will  strive  to  circumvent  and  subtlue  his  adversary-  by  any 
kind  of  artifice. 

The  causes  of  war  between  the  native  tribes  and  between 
the  red  and  white  ractis  are  similar  to  those  amoni:  civili/e<l 
races.  The  invasion  of  territory,  huntinij  ujton  the  ;,nounds 
claimed  by  another  tribe,  the  killin<:;  of  a  native  in  coM  blo<jd, 
the  breaking  of  treaties,  ,?,nd  the  compulsory  removal  of  tlie 
Indians  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Nez  Perces),  the  wholesai'*  rob- 
bery of  the  Indians  by  the  agents  of  the  CJovermiient,  and  their 
harsh  treatment  by  white  men,  the  hatred  of  the  triljes  ami 
feuds  among  themselves,  unfidfilled  promises  by  Government 
officials  and  the  bad  influence  of  immoral  white  men.  The 
Minnesota  and  Custer  massacres  and  the  Kiel  Rebellion  can  bi- 
traced  to  some  of  these  causes.  War  is  not  a  mere  pastime  even 
among  savages,  for  there  nnist  be  some  pretext,  and  .sometimes 
u  is  a  poor  one,  before  the  tribes  will  go  on  the  warpath.* 

Among  the  western  tribes  of  our  Dominion  there  ju«,'  peace 
chiefs  and  war  chiefs,  the  ftn-mer  performing  th  •  duties  of  civil 
head  of  the  tribe,  and  the  latter  as.suming  tiie  responsibilities  of 
his  office  in  times  of  war.  This  important  militaiy  officer  is 
elected  on  account  of  his  bravery  and  success,  and  his  influence 
is  almost  tndimited  among  his  people.  White  Calf,  the  war 
chief  of   the  Blood   Indians,  is  a   typical   Indian,  hating  the 
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lan^ua^e,  custonis  ami  religion  of  the  white  men.  As  he  sees 
the  •^rtuliDil  (lecrea««*  of  his  pt^iple.  au<l  thrir  •leftendt'iicc  ujh»h 
the  Govenini«nt  for  »upiJort  siiic»'  tht-  (iefiarture  of  the  butFalo, 
and  the  eiicrojicliiiifnU*  ari«l  haujjhty  spirit  of  th«-  whit*-  men, 
reineniberiii^  the  free«loni  of  the  oM  huntin<:  «lay>  and  the 
valor  of  the  youn<^  men.  an<i  xceinj;  tht-m  traasfonm-^J  into  a 
band  of  ])eaceful  famient.  he  niounvs  th»-  I«isk  of  the  martial 
s])irit  and  ])ristine  lilxTty.and  lonjp  for  the  r»-tum  of  the  h«'roic 
days.  The  war  chief  Is  tlie  native  p-neral,  yet  he  is  ntrt  aljsolute, 
tor  even  a  chief  mast  oljey  the  laws  of  the  triW. 

It  was  neces-sary  to  secure  alli»"s  to  .•i.'v.i'it  the  trihK-s  in  a 
f^eneral  war,  and  for  the  purjiose  of  s«-curin;;  them.  iii«-ss»'ii;;ers 
were  .sent  by  the  ea.steni  tribes  to  the  distant  triW-s.  U-arin;r  the 
long  and  broad  war-lxdt  of  wampum  and  \\\^  P>-«l-staine4l  toma- 
hawk. Visiting  each  tribe,  the  sachems  aiuJ  oM  men  3issend)le<] 
in  council,  when  the  chief  of  the  euilm-ssy  thn-w  down  the 
tomahawk  on  the  ground  and  •leliveretl  the  <jif^-ch  which  he 
had  been  instruct*"*!  to  nutke.  Wlien  the  axs«-niblage  were  in 
favor  of  war  the  belt  of  wampum  wa.s  acceple«l  and  the  ton>.a- 
hawk  snatche*!  uj)  as  a  token  of  their  pie«l|ir».-.  The  natives 
of  the  west  .sent  their  me>>s«-ngers  with  t'^taceo.  and  ujkih 
addressing  the  council  of  the  trib^-  \T>it».-*l.  when  the 
warriors  decided  to  unite  in  war  the  toJ«ice«>  wa-^  accepted. 
Red  Cnnv,  the  pt-'sice  chief  of  the  Blo«>rl  Iit<liaiL«'.  refuM^l  the 
tobacco  ottered  him  bv  the  me^vsenm-rs  i.f  the  rek>el-  «lurin>;  the 
Riel  Rebellioti,  and  when  Pakan.  chief  of  the  Crees.  was 
importuned  by  the  messengers  of  Big  Bear  to  accept  the 
tobacco  and  join  the  rebels,  he  shot  one  of  the  meissengers  di-ad. 
Large  war  parties  were  not  a<<  likely  to  be  succvrssful  as  small 
bodies  oi"  nu-n,  owing  to  their  lack  of  «lLseipiine,  indixidual 
liberty  and  mofle  of  action.  Tlie  war  chief  c«>uM  not  punish 
those  who  wished  to  stay  at  home,  as  they  were  essentially 
volunteers  in  the  .service,  aiid  weiv  bi>an<i  to  him  by  a  moral 
tie  and  an  interest  in  the  enterpri-se.  Pri«ie  an<iJ  jealousy  some- 
times broke  out  in  feu^i*  among  his  foll<(>wers.  o*"  among  the 
different  triV)eH  engagi.-<l  as  allies-,  an«l  then  «le<i>ertions  were 
frequent.    The  native  warrior  hates  saboniinatioD,  and  delights 
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to  ^^aiii  powtT  l)y  iiifuii.s  oi'  pt'isoiial  luavcry,  so  that  lii.s  indi- 
viduality is  a  harrier  to  eonct-rttMl  action,  and  soint'tiiiit's  hcToi-i' 
the  eountfv  of  tlit;  cncniy  is  n-achcd  discord  has  divided 
the  })ands,  and  a  renniant  of  tlic  host  is  hd't  to  contcmi 
aj^ainst  the  foe. 

When  wai-  has  l)een  declared  the  waniors  spend  a  few  (hiys 
sin^int^  war  soii^s,  l)oastin^  of  theii-  valoi',  calling  upon  their 
<^ods  to  help  them,  and  ;j;ettin;j;  their  accouti'enients  in  readiness. 
They  ene;a;,fe  in  a  war  dance,  feastin<f,  dancinj^,  sin^inif  and 
prayin<;':  and  then  with  their  hodies  painted  they  advance 
toward  tlie  enemy's  country  rej^iirdle.ss  of  order.  Usually  they 
depart  at  iiijfht.  If  the  distance  is  lon<^  they  will  travel  hy 
day  und  rest  at  night,  hut  should  tliere  he  any  <lan<?er  they  will 
travel  cautiously  at  nii;ht  and  rest  durinjjj  tlie  day.  The 
western  natives  always  tako  care  to  go  upon  tlie  warpath 
when  there  is  no  snow  on  the  ground,  lest  they  should  he 
tracked,  and  in  a  season  when  there  is  good  feed  for  their 
hor.ses.  If  there  is  any  chance  of  defeat  they  will  nmke 
arrangements  for  the  .safety  of  their  women  and  children. 
There  is  no  likelihood  of  another  Indian  war,  as  there  is  no 
refuge  for  the  helpless  folks  of  the  camps. 

Some  of  the  natives  are  adepts  at  tracking  on  the  prairie, 
being  able  to  tell  by  signs  around  the  camping  place  the 
number  of  white  men  and  Indians  in  the  party,  whether  they 
are  hostile  or  friendly,  and  even  the  names  of  the  persons 
known  to  them.  They  are  experts  also  at  concealing  their 
tracks  by  crossing,  recrossing  and  returning  upon  the  prints 
made  by  the  moccasin  or  horse-hoof,  so  as  to  baffle  and 
elude  their  pursuers,  even  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground. 
The  Irocjuois  chiefs  wore  tall  plumes,  and  arrayed  themselves 
in  times  of  war  in  bucklers  and  breastplates  made  of  cedar 
wood,  covered  with  interwoven  thongs  of  hide ;  and  the  Hurons 
carried  large  shields,  wore  greaves  for  the  legs  and  cuirasses 
made  of  twigs  interwoven  with  cords.  The  .scalp  lock  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  among  the  western  warriors,  if  they  ever 
wore  it,  and  defensive  armour  is  unknown  to  them.  Their 
only  defence  is  the  song  and  divination  of  the  medicine  man 
and  the  amulet  worn  on  the  per.son. 
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Stealintf  cautiousK'  into  the  canii)  ol"  thi-  ciitniv.  ihc  sin<rl(' 
warrior  ciitcrs  a  lodge,  stirs  the  dying  cndu'is  of  tlir  fiic  and 
(|uietly  scans  the  slci-ping  ()ceuj)ants.  Suddfiily  dfaliiigii  dcath- 
tlirtist  to  each  of  liis  victims  and  sfcuring  tin-  Idifdinn-  scalps, 
lie  hurries  from  I'lie  scene  of  destruction  and,  elated  at  his  suc- 
cess, is  lost  in  the  darkness.  Fr<)m  om-  standpoint  of  military 
virtue  there  is  no  exhibition  of  couiage,  l)Ut  rather  an  e\  idcucc 
of  cowardice  in  such  a  dastardly  feat  :  but  the  code  of  honor  on 
tlie  plains  agrees  with  their  methoil  of  fighting,  which  implies 
a  wariness  and  coolness  in  the  jiresence  of  danger  and  tlie 
defeat  of  their  enemies  by  stratagem.* 

Rushing  suddenly  upon  their  foes  in  battle,  the  wai-whoop  is 
given,  whi(;h  sends  a  dee[)  thrill  of  excitement  through  the 
camp.  White  men  and  women  who  ha\c  heard  it  when  attacked 
by  the  Black  feet  have  told  me,  that  when  once  it  is  heard  it 
will  never  be  forgotten.  It  strikes  terna*  to  the  hearts  of  the 
un{)rotected,  and  men  lavice  tliemselves  foi'  battle  as  women  s(('k 
a  place  of  ri'fuge. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  natives  to  ictain  some  of  their 
prisoners  to  tind  pleasuic  in  mutilating  them,  and  in  early 
Canadian  histoiy,  there  are  sad  tales  of  cannibalism,  when  the 
Indians,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  French  soldiers,  killed  their 
enemies,  cooked  and  eat  their  flesh.  Sometimes  they  wvvf  slain 
after  euduriui;  excessive  tortures,  but  after  their  veJii^eance  was 
app(.'ased  they  would  spare  the  remaindei',  and  distiibute  them 
among  the  tribes,  or  allow  them  to  be  adopted  by  some  of  the 
families.  A  young  man  woidd  sometimes  be  chosen  liy  a  native 
to  supply  the  place  of  a  dead  son,  and  even  a  woman  might 
obtait!  a  husl),t.iid  F  >r  the  one  deceased.  Jlie  Hlackfeet  and  Crees 
have  alwaysi  spokm  with  intense  abhorrence  of  cannibalism, 
and  whenever  i!  h  is  been  discovered,  as  it  has  in  one  or  two 
instances,  througii  starvation,  the  perpetrators  have  l)eeu  ostra- 
cist-d.  It  is  siugidar  that  tho.se  children  who  have  been  captured 
and  brought  up  in  the  camp  have  become  deeply  attaclie<l  to  their 
foster  parents,  and  have  loved  intensely  the  customs  of  the  people, 
.so  that  it  was  well-nigh  impo.ssible  to  induce  them  to  return  to 
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civilized  life  or  tlie  home  of  their  relations.  John  Taiuier,  the 
.scout,  wlio  spent  niuny  years  in  Michigan,  W,-,stein  Ontario  and 
Manitoba  returned  to  his  savage  haunts  after  tasting  tlit^  plea- 
sures of  civilized  life.  The  fascination  of  forest  an<l  prairie  and 
the  wild  ways  of  tin-  red  men  was  stronger  than  the  joy  and 
comfort  of  civilization  for  this  strange  man  as  it  has  been 
for  other  men  in  later  year.s.  Adoption  among  the  Crees  has 
been  practised  within  the  knowledge  of  men  still  living,  as  In 
the  case  of  Jani.'s  Evans,  the  missiomuy.  Having  gone  upon 
a  missionary  tour,  liis  native  companion  accidentally  shot  him- 
self, and  the  missionaiy  returned  to  the  family  (jf  the  young 
man,  and  was  adopted  in  his  place,  so  that  he  was  always 
recognized  as  the  son  :jf  the  parents  of  the  deceased. 

In  times  of  peace,  as;  well  as  war,  the  natives  employ  the  art 
of  signalling,  in  which  they  are  very  skilful.  It  is  po.ssible  to 
see  a  long  distance  upon  the  prairie,  and  it  is  easy  to  send 
communications  in  times  of  distress.  By  means  of  lighted 
arrows  shot  through  the  air  at  night,  a  message  can  be  sent  and 
understood  twenty  miles  away.  The  smoke  of  the  fire  can  be 
so  directed  that  it  will  relate  its  own  story  to  anxious  watcliers. 
During  the  day  the  solitary  rider  will  pace  l)ackward  and 
forward  upon  a  high  bluff"  or  ride  in  a  circle,  or  perform  well- 
understood  and  significant  evolutions.  The  single  warrior  will 
tell  his  tale  through  the  sign  language  with  his  hands,  or  by 
means  of  his  blanket,  or  again  with  a  small  looking-glass,  he 
will  send  a  flash  of  light  Jicross  the  plain,  which  will  be  easily 
interpreted  by  his  people.  This  native  system  of  telegraphy 
enables  the  red  men  to  remain  .secluded,  and  yet  keep  one 
another  informed  on  matters  affecting  them  in  times  of  war,  by 
mea,ns  of  scouts.* 

When  the  war  expedition  is  ended  and  the  warriors  return 
home,  messengers  are  despatched  wdien  they  are  approaching 
the  camp,  to  inform  the  people  of  their  success.  The  war- 
whoop  is  g'.ven  a  certain  number  of  tinu^s  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  scalps  taken,  and  with  a  song  of  victory  they  enter 
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the  camp.  The  old  men,  women  and  children  go  out  to  nutt 
them,  and  with  sad  wails  from  the  women  who  have  been 
bereft  of  husbands,  fathers,  sons  and  brothers,  and  shouts  of 
victory  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  not  suffered,  the  party  is 
honored  on  account  of  the  success  of  the  entei'prise.  Since  the 
advent  of  the  white  settlers  the  war  expeditions  have  been 
few,  and  have  only  been  undertaken  to  recover  stolen  horses. 
Silently  they  departed,  and  then  the  party  was  coniposed  of 
only  a  few  young  men.  Eight  young  men  started  about  I88.S, 
for  the  home  of  the  (iros  Ventre  Indians  in  tlie  soxith,  to  recover 
some  horses  which  were  stolen  from  the  Reservation  of  the 
Blood  Indians.  Two  of  them  became  separated  from  the  others, 
and  these  alone  returned,  the  rest  of  them  being  slain  and 
scalped  by  their  enemies.  There  was  great  excitement  in  the 
camps  for  a  few  weeks,  but  the  Govei-nment  used  its  inHuencc, 
and  by  a  wise  compensation  to  the  bereaved  families,  a  war 
between  the  two  tribes  was  averted. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Algon([uins  to  cut  off  the  heads  of 
their  enemies,  which  they  carried  home  as  trophies ;  and  among 
the  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia  the  head  was  cut  o If' and  carried 
away  and  afterward  scalped.  The  practice  of  scalping  was  in 
existence  before  the  French  arrived  in  Canada,  as  Jaccjues 
Cartier,  in  1535,  saw  five  scalps  at  Quebec,  dried  and  stretched 
on  hoops.  Sometimes  dead  bodies  left  on  the  field  .»f  battle 
were  scalped.  In  tlieir  anxiety  to  secure  scalps,  the  contpierors 
did  not  always  wait  until  their  victims  were  dead,  and  it 
sometimes  happened  that  they  were  only  wounded  slightly. 
Some  of  these  pei'sons  have  lived  after  they  were  scalped,  which 
proves  that  scalping  did  not  always  end  in  death.  The  object 
of  s(  curing  scalps  seems  not  to  have  arisen  from  cruelty,  but 
rather  to  give  evidence  of  success  in  war.  The  Indian  might 
boast  in  the  camp  of  his  bravery,  a.ssuring  his  auditors  of  the 
nund)er  of  men  he  had  slain,  but  there  were  always  some  who 
were  suspicious,  an<l  believed  not  the  .statements  of  the  young 
warrior.  As  it  was  not  always  convenient  for  him  to  seciu'<' 
the  head  of  his  enemy,  and  he  could  not  well  preserve  it  after- 
wards, the  easiest  way  for  him  to  substantiate  his  assertions 
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was  to  take  the  scalp,  which  he  could  show  to  his  people.*  I 
have  seen  the  lod^-es  of  half-breeds  and  Indians  painted,  havino- 
tlie  life  story  of  their  owners  depicted  upon  them  and  the  scalp- 
locks  fastened  to  the  outside,  which  were  tangible  proofs  of  the 
military  prowess  of  the  occupants.  Oue  of  my  fi-iends  gave  me 
a  scalp,  when  it  was  no  longer  customary  to  hang  them  on  the 
lodges,  and  this  scalp  may  .still  be  seen  in  the  nuiseum  of  the 
Canadian  Institute,  Toronto.  Some  of  the  eastern  Indians  were 
accustomed  to  burn  their  enemies  at  the  stake,  but  I  have 
never  learned  of  this  being  done  by  the  natives  in  the  west. 

During  the  war  between  the  English  and  the  French,  when 
the  Indians  were  (Migaged  as  allies,  bounties  were  offered  by  the 
civilized  goveriunents  for  scalps,  although  more  humane  treat- 
ment afterward  prevailed.  Indeed,  during  this  war  some  of  the 
white  soldiers  outstripped  the  red  men  in  their  anxiety  to 
secure  the  .scalps  of.  the  Indians.  It  was  an  advantage  to  feign 
insanity  among  the  natives  who  are  superstitious  on  this 
matter,  believing  such  persons  as  are  so  afflicted  to  be  special 
favorites  of  the  gods.  Heckewelder  mentions  the  case  of  a 
trader,  named  Chapman,  who  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Indians 
at  Detroit.  Having  <letermined  to  burn  him  alive,  he  was  tied 
to  the  stake  and  the  tire  kindled.  One  of  the  Indians  handed 
him  a  bowd  of  broth  which  was  made  scalding  hot  so  as  to  give 
pleasure  to  the  onlookers  by  the  increased  tortures  of  their 
victim.  When  the  poor  man  placed  it  to  his  lips  it  produced 
intense  pain,  and  in  his  anger  he  threw  the  bowl  and  its  con- 
tents into  the  face  of  his  tormentor.  Instantly  the  crowMl 
shouted,  "  He  is  mat  I !  he  is  mad!"  and  as  speedily  as  possible 
the  Are  was  extinguished  and  the  suflerer  was  set  at  liberty. 
Believing  in  destroying  their  enemies  in  any  maimer,  the 
natives  resorted  to  treachery,  getting  inside  of  forts  under  the 
pretence  of  friendship,  and  even  giving  pledges  of  protection 
in  time  of  war,  only  to  kill  their  foes  when  they  had  secured 

*Parkinan's  "Frontenac,"  page  298.  "Pioneers,"  page  361.  Canadian 
Jininiid,  No.  22,  page  255.  G-uizot's  "Civilization,"  Vol.  II.,  page  163. 
"Report  of  the  Peabotly  Museum,"  1884,  page  225.  "Transactions  of 
the  Canadian  Institute,"  Vol.  III.,  pages  231,  237. 
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the  ii(lv!intn(ft'.  There  are  some  iKjtuble  exainpleH  of  honorable 
(leaHn<^  by  chiefs  and  warriors,  who  wonM  not  stoop  to  such 
acts  of  meanness ;  but  wlien  exasperated  the  average  Inchan 
will  not  in  war  abide  by  his  promises,  and  he  cannot  be  trnste<l. 

The  scalp  dance  is  a  significant  native  institution,  which  has 
passed  away.  The  seal})  having  been  prepared  according  to  the 
native  ceremonial,  was  fastened  to  a  pole,  which  was  carried 
through  the  camp,  the  people  dancing  around  it,  singing  wildly 
and  uttering  unearthly  yells.* 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war  black  wanipmn  belts  were  given 
by  the  messengers  to  those  allies  who  agreed  to  tight,  and  these 
were  pledges  of  unity  in  war,  and  when  treaties  of  peace  were 
made,  belts  made  of  white  wam'pum  wei'c  given  and  accej^ted  as 
solenni  pledges.  Wampum  vvas  used  by  the  Indians  of  the 
Eastern  Provinces,  especially  the  Six  Nation  Indians,  but  is 
unknown  even  in  the  traditions  of  the  prairie  tribes.  At  first 
the  wampum  was  made  of  porcupine  ([uills  dyed,  then  of 
coloi-ed  pieces  of  wood,  again  from  the  thick  and  blue  parts  of 
clam  shells,  and  finally  of  glass  Ix'ads.  It  was  used  as  money 
by  the  tribes  and  as  a  })ledge  in  solenm  transactions.  As  late 
as  1844,  it  was  extensively  manufactured  by  the  Indian  women 
of  New  Jersey,  who  sold  it  to  the  country  merchants  at  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  a  string.  The  wampmu  shell  beads  were 
strung  on  hempen  strings  about  a  foot  in  length  each,  and  one 
woman  could  make  from  five  to  ten  strings  a  day. 

At  a  great  assembly  held  on  July  12th,  1644,  at  Three  Rivers, 
in  the  open  s([uarfc  of  the  fort,  presided  over  by  the  Governor- 
General,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made  between  the  Indian  tribes 
themselves,  and  between  the  Indians  and  the  French.  There 
were  present  representatives  from  the  Iroquois,  Algon(iuin, 
Montagnais,  Huron,  Attikamegues  and  Mohawk  tribes.  In  the 
middle  of  the  open  space  the  Iroquois  planted  two  poles,  having 
a  cord  stretched  between  them,  upon  whicli  were  placed  seven- 
teen wampum  belts.  Each  belt  was  used  for  a  specific  purpose. 
Kiotsaeton,  the  famous  Iroquois  oratoi-,  holding  the  first  belt  of 
wampum,  and  with  many  significant  gestures  and  an  impressive 


"Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  page  526. 
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speech,  pre8*;ntc<l  it  to  Oiunitiu,  the  (Jovernor-Gencral,  for 
rescuiii}^  Tokrahjmchiaron  from  the  Hurons.  The  second  l)elt 
was  fastened  aroiuwl  the  arm  of  Couture,  a  youni;-  Frenchman, 
who  was  a  prisoner  among  tlie  Irotiuois,  as  a  pledge  that  ht; 
•was  set  at  liJM.Tty  :  the  fourth  belt  was  a  pledge  of  peace 
between  the  Irri«jUois  and  Algi^ncjuins  :  the  fifth  belt  drove  the 
enemies'  cawMm  away  ;  the  sixth  smoothed  the  rapids  on  the 
way  to  tlie  country  of  the  Iroquois  ;  the  eighth  was  to  build  a 
road  :  the  tenth  V>elt,  larger  and  finer  than  the  other  belts, 
proclaimeiJ  [x-ace  Fjetween  the  French,  Algonquinsand  Mohawks, 
and  as  the  orator  addressed  the  assembly  he  took  a  Frenchman 
and  an  Algonquin  and  Ixjund  their  arms  together  with  tlie  belt. 
The  eleventh  Vxdt  promised  ho.spitable  board  to  their  friends, 
and  this  part  of  his  speech  closed  with  the  suggestive  sen- 
tences, "  We  hav#;  fish  jind  game  in  plenty ;  our  forests  teem 
with  stags,  in(M/fi(i,  deer,  bears  and  beavers.  Drive  away  the 
filthy  hogs  that  defile  your  houses  and  feed  only  on  filth."  The 
twelfth  Ijelt  Jianished  all  suspicions  of  deceitfulness  whicli  were 
ascriVx;<l  to  tliein,  and  as  the  orator  beat  the  air,  as  if  to  scatter 
and  drive  away  the  clouds,  lie  cried,  "Let  the  sun  and  truth 
shine  everywhere."  The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  belts  were 
pledges  of  [x?ace  l^'tween  the  Iroquois  and  Hurons  ;  the  fifteenth 
was  a  justification  of  their  treatment  of  the  missionaries,  Jogues 
and  Bressani  :  anfl  the  seventeenth  was  a  present  from  the 
mother  of  Honateniate,  who  had  been  kept  as  a  hostage  by 
the  Governor-General,  recjuesting  him  to  set  her  son  free.* 

The  pij>e  of  peace  has  been  smoked  in  recent  times  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  tribes  of  the  plains  as  a  token  of  peaceful 
relations  and  unity,  the.  hatchet  has  been  buried  by  the  eastern 
tribes  as  a  ph.-dge  of  friendship,  and  with  the  new  conditions  of 
existent:;,  the  prognjss  of  settlement  upon  the  prairies,  and  the 

*  "Life  of  Ims%c  Jogues,"  page  175.  "Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  EthnoKjgy,"  page  87.  Parkman'a  "Pontiac,"  Vols.  I.  and  II., 
lias  numerous  references.  "  Old  Regime,"  page  4,  18  ;  "  Pioneers,"  page 
414.  Cari'idi/tn  Jo>irnal,  No.  17,  page  397.  "  Case  and  His  Contempor- 
aries," Vol.  IV.,  f»age207.  "  American  Antiquarian,  Vol.  VIII.,  page  375  ; 
Vol.  XL,  laae  110-113. 
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growing  scntiiiients  of  kindne.s.s  and  justice,  there  can  never 
again  fall  upon  our  ears  the  war-whoop  of  the  savage  or  the 
hoom  of  cannon  in  the  Indian  camp. 


iK 


RUNNING  THE  GAUNTLET. 

The  arrival  of  prisoners  in  the  camps  is  received  with  great 
rejoicings  on  account  of  the  victory,  ami  indignities  are  heaped 
upon  them  by  the  oh  I  men,  women  and  children,  and  sometimes 
they  are  sulyected  to  excessive  tortures.  When  they  are  tried 
for  their  lives  by  the  council,  and  they  are  not  adopted  Ijy  any 
persons  in  the  camp,  or  are  n(jt  distributetl  among  the  tribes, 
but  are  doomed  to  die,  they  may  be  burned  at  the  stake,  as  was 
customary  among  the  Irocjuois  and  other  eastern  tribes,  or 
speedily  despatched  by  the  tomahawk.  Desirous  of  relieving 
the  monotoiiy  of  their  lives  and  obtaining  pleasure  at  the 
expense  of  the  sufferings  of  the  captives,  a  chance  was  often- 
times given  themof  saving  themselves  l)y  "running  the  gauntlet." 
Hunter,  in  the  "Memoirs  of  his  Captivit}',"  says  that  in  every 
native  village  there  was  a  prisoner's  place  of  refuge,  designated 
by  a  post  uniforndy  painted  red  in  times  of  war,  planted  near 
the  council-liouse.  Two  rows  of  women  and  children  armed 
with  clul)s,  switches  and  missiles  were  stationed  within  a  short 
distance  from  the  p<jst,  and  the  prisoners  were  compelled  to  pass 
between  them.  If  they  were  able  to  run  quickly  and  arrive  in 
^safety  at  the  post,  they  were  placed  in  charge  of  guards  until 
the  council  decided  their  fate.  Some  were  saved  and  became 
members  of  the  tribe,  Ijut  others  were  condemned  to  death.  Some- 
times the  captives  were  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  burned  with 
pieces  of  touchwood,  or  whipped  severely,  A  brave  man  would 
taunt  his  captors,  daring  them  to  do  their  utmost  to  injure 
them,  and  with  the  death  song  on  his  lips  would  teach  them 
how  to  die.  As  the  prisoners  ran  between  the  ranks,  it  some- 
times happened  that  some  of  them  would  intentionally  slacken 
their  pace,  that  they  might  die  on  the  way,  knowing  that  a 
more  cruel  fate  awaited  them.  "  The  return  of  the  Kansas  with 
their  prisoners  and  scalps  was  greeted  by  the  S(|[uaws,  as  is 
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usual  on  such  occasiouH,  by  the  most  extmva^'ant  rejoiciiifjs ; 
while  every  iiiwij^iiiablc  indignity  was  practised  on  the  prisoners. 
The  ra<;e  ot"  tlie  relict  of  Kiskenias  kni'W  no  boinxls;  she,  witli 
the  rest  of  the  s(|uaws,  particularly  tho.se  who  had  lost  any 
connections,  and  the  children,  w.hipped  the  prisoners  with  ijreeii 
briars  andhawl  switches,  and  threw  firebrands,  clubs  and  stones 
at  them  as  they  ran  between  their  ranks  to  the  i)ainted  post, 
which  is  a  i^oal  of  sjifety  for  all  who  arrive  at  it  till  their  fate 
is  finally  determined  in  a  <^eneral  council  of  the  victorious 
warriors."*  The  custom  of  compellin<^  prisoners  to  run  the 
gauntlet  was  enforced  at  two,  if  not  all  the  mission  villa<,'es  in 
Canada  down  to  the  end  of  the  French  <lomination.  Parkman 
says,  "  The  practice  was  common,  and  nmst  have  had  the  con- 
sent of  the  priests  of  the  mission."  When  Hannah  Dusbin  and 
her  nurse,  Mary  Neff'  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Abenakis,  as 
they  journeyed  towar<l  a  native  villai^e,  after  Hannah's  infant 
had  been  dashed  to  death  against  a  tree,  the  warriors  amused 
themselves  by  telling  the  women  that  when  they  arrived  at  their 
destination,  they  would  be  stripped  and  made  to  run  the  gauntlet. 
The  Iro(|Uois  sometimes  led  their  prisoners  through  the  tribes 
embracing  their  confederacy,  compelling  them  at  every  village 
to  undergo  this  torture,  and  seldom  did  they  escape  without  the 
loss  of  a  hand,  finger  or  eye,  and  many  of  them  perished  as  they 
ran  toward  the  goal.  General  Stark,  when  a  young  man,  was 
captured  by  the  Indians,  and  made  to  run  the  gauntlet.  As  he 
ran,  lie  knocked  down  the  nearest  warrior,  snatched  the  war- 
club  from  his  hands,  and  used  it  so  dexterously  that  he  reached 
the  goal  in  safety,  while  his  companion  was  nearly  beaten  to 
death.  During  the  Pontiac  conspiracy  some  prisoners  were 
taken  and  forced  to  follow  this  Indian  custom.  Parkman  says : 
"  The  women  having  arranged  themselves  in  two  rows,  with 
clubs  and  sticks,  the  prisoners  were  taken  out,  one  by  one,  and 
told  to  run  the  gauntlet  to  Pontiac's  lodge.  Of  sixty-six  per- 
sons who  were  brought  to  the  shore,  sixty-four  ran  the  gauntlet 
and  all  were  killed.  One  of  the  remaining  two,  who  had  had 
his  thigh  broken  in  the  firing  from  the  .shore,  and  who  was  tied 

"Hunter's  "Memoirs  of  Captivity  among  the  Indians,"  pages  25,  328. 
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to  his  seat,  and  compelli'd  to  row,  had  hecanie  by  this  time  so 
much  exhauHtt'd  tliat  lu'  could  not  help  himself.  He  was  thrown 
out  of  the  boat  and  killed  with  clubs.  The  other,  when  directed 
tt)  run  for  the  lodj^e,  suddenly  fell  upon  his  knees  in  the  water, 
made  the  si^'n  of  the  cro.s.s  on  his  forehead  and  breast,  and 
darted  out  into  the  -xream.  An  expert  .swimmer  from  the 
Indians  followed  liim,  and  having  overtaken  him,  seized  him  by 
the  hair,  and  cryin<(  out,  '  You  seem  to  love  water,  you  shall 
have  enough  of  it,'  he  stabbed  the  poor  fellow,  who  sank  to  rise 
no  more."* 

In  an  old  diary  of  colonial  times,  kept  by  the  Rev.  Christo- 
pher Hozen,  who  was  the  pastor  of  a  small  settlement  of  whites 
and  Indians  in  Pennsylvania,  there  is  an  account  of  a  novel  race, 
suggestive  of  running  the  gauntlet,  gotten  up  by  the  white 
settlers.  In  the  spring  of  1763  there  were  fre(|uent  quarrels 
between  the  Indians  and  white  people,  which  culminated  appar- 
ently in  the  murder  of  a  white  man  named  Murdock,  with  his 
wife  and  child.  Upon  the  wall  of  the  cabin  of  Ninpo,  an  Indian, 
was  found  the  rude  drawing  of  an  arrow  in  blood,  and  at  once 
suspicion  rested  upon  him  as  the  perpeti'ator  of  the  murdei-ous 
act.  The  pastor  of  the  small  community  believed  firmly  in  the 
innocence  of  his  duskv  friend,  who  was  not  a  Christian,  but  a 
shrewd,  industrious  and  affectionate  red  man.  Sheinah,  the 
Indian's  wife,  was  an  especial  favorite  of  Patience,  the  wife  of 
the  gtx)d  missionary,  who  taught  the  dusky  mother  domestic 
duties,  and  trained  her  in  the  use  of  the  English  language. 
Concerning  Ninpo,  the  pastor  writes :  "  The  young  man  I  be- 
lieve to  be  as  innocent  as  my  own  little  child  of  this  dreadful 
deed.  He  is  too  shrewd  a  fellow,  and  the  last  pei'son  likely  to 
sign  his  name  to  such  a  work  of  blood.  I  do  not  think  either 
that  my  townspeople  really  believe  him  guilty.  But  they  thirst 
for  vengeance  and  must  have  a  victim."  Mr.  Hozen  managed 
to  put  the  time  of  trial  oft'  from  month  to  month,  while  the  poor 
man  was  closely  guarded  in  the  fort. 

The  prisoner  was  almost  forgotten  through  pressure  of 
colonial  aff'airs,  until  the  arrival  of  Judge  Poindexter,  a  coai-se, 

•Parkman's  "  Pontiac,"  Vol.  I.,  page  269. 
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burly  man,  with  a  ixniijli  voice,  who  hatfil  tin.*  Iiulians  with  in- 
tensf  hatred.     Hi'  wouM  havo  haii<j«'<l    Ninixt  withoxit  a  trial, 
as  hr  ili<I  not  Ix-UfVc  in  ;;i\    .;.  justic*-  to  the  n-'l  skins.     As  the 
missionary  rrmonsti"at«-<l  with   him    in   rrlation   to  tlu*   Indian 
with  his  witV  and  child,  the  surly  minister  of  justice  replied,  in 
a   loud   tonr  of  voice,  "  Better   han^  her  and   the  youn;;  cuh. 
Stami)  out  a  nest  of  snakes  is  mv  wav.     He  is  not  entitled  to  a 
trial,  as  you  know  very  well,  pastor.     He's  a  red  skin.     He  has 
Ix'en  kept  there  oi:  our  e.xpenM*  hmj;  enou<;h.     I  mean  t<t  have 
him  out  and  put  out  of  the  way  next  week.'"     When  Mr.  Ho/en 
said,  '■  You  do  not   helieve   that   he   munlered  Mr.  Min-d<x*k'" 
The  judj^e  replied,  "  No,  I  don't  say  that  I  do,  Vuit  he's  none 
t<x)  gooil  to  do  it.     He's  a  woithle.ss  red  devil,  and  I  hol«l  that 
the  s(X)ner  we  put  an  end  to  him,  and  all  of  his  color,  the  Ix'tter." 
Otie  of  the  friends  of  the  missionan',  Seth  Jarivtt,  knew  how 
to  mana>^e  this  sti'antje  «lispenser  of  justice,  and  he  surrj^este'l 
that  they  mi<;ht  have  .some  fun  at  the  expense  of   Ninjx).     The 
young  men  of  the  village  were  going  to  have  some  huiiUe-races 
and  jumping  matches,  and  Seth  propose<l  to  the  judge  that  the 
Indian  lie  given  a  chance  for  his  life,  that  he  l»e  allowe<l  to  run 
in  the  race.s,  ami  if  he  .sliould  lose  one  he  should  1x'  hung,  but  if 
he   won   all,  he   should  Ix^  gninte<l  his  liberty.     The  pro{>osjil 
pleased  Judge  Poindexter,  who  knew   that  it   wouM   suit   the 
rough  tiistes  of  the  villagers.     The  day  of  sport  came  i"ound, 
and  uixju  the  lieKl  prepared  for  the  contests  were  groups  of 
white  men  and  women,  and  one  solitaiy  Indian,  namely  the 
man  who  was  to  nin  for  his  life.     The  contest  was  hanlly  a  fair 
one,  as  the  pri.soner's  joints  were  stiffene<l  with  three  month's 
confinement  in  prison.     In  the  standing  jump  feat,  an  English 
youth,  named  George  Notting,  defeatetl  the  Indian  by  thi-ee 
inches,  and  the  judge   rai.sed  his   rifle,   when   Seth   interposeii, 
remarking  that  he  had  a  chance  in  the  race.     In  the  dispute 
which  ensued,  some  of  the  villagei-s  wishinjj  to  give  him  another 
chance  for  his  life,  and  others  willing  to  pixilong  the  sport,  the 
decision  was  given  in  favor  of  Ninpo.     Three  men  stoo<i  abreast 
in  a  hundre«l  yards  race — Ninpo,  John  Gabljerly  and  Abraham 
Cutting.     The  judge,  supported  by  a  group  of  men,  stood  witli 
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his  ririe  ready  to  shoot  the  Indian  as  he  ran.  The  runners 
stalled,  Cuttinj;  ahead  an<l  NinjKj  dose  brhind.  Slowly  tht? 
Indian  ;:ained,  and  theji  passeil  Cutting,  ami  as  the  people 
became  «'Xcited,  the  whizz  of  a  bidlet  sped  close  to  the  ear  of 
Ninix)  from  Poindext<r's  ririe.  \'*'ith  a  lx)und  the  Indian  rushed 
to  the  <;oal,  and  turning;  swiftly  stiuck  the  jutl^^e  heavily  in  the 
stomach  with  his  hea<l,  causinj;  ihe  fat  man  to  roll  over  on  the 
ijra.ss  amid  the  laui,'hter  of  ,e  spfctatoi-s.  It  was  the  work  of 
a  moment  for  Nin|)o  to  reach  the  kvnod,  where  unseen  stood  the 
missionary's  wife  with  a  hov  e,  u|x>ii  which  he  spi-anj^;  and 
vajnshe<l  from  the  presence  of  hU  persecutor.  Sheinah  and  her 
child,  with  the  shrewd  and  niml)le  Ninix),  found  a  horn*-  and 
safety  in  the  western  forests  amon<;  their  IriciKls.  A  year 
afterward  the  munlerer  of  Munlock  way  <liscovered  to  be  a 
white  man  from  another  settlement.  The  blood}*  arrow  upon 
the  wall  of  the  cabin  was  the  name  of  Ninpo.  sirjnifyinj;:  Red 
Arrow.  The  red  mans  ideas  of  the  white  mans  laws  and 
relipt)n  could  not  l>e  elevated  by  his  treatment,  and  some  of 
these  have  been  transmitted  to  [x»sterity. 

The  western  Indians  enforcetl  the  cu.stom  of  running  the 
jU'auntlet  as  well  as  the  tribes  of  tLe  ea.st.  The  Biackfeet  were 
accustomed  to  resort  to  it  for  sport,  finding  pleasure  in  the 
attempts  of  their  prisoners  to  reach  a  place  of  safety.  One  of 
the  mcKst  striking  instances  which  happened  among  the  Black- 
feet  was  the  thrilling  experience  of  John  Colter,  a  trapper, 
who  had  l)een  a  member  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  expedition. 
Breaking  loo.se  from  the  ex|>e<lition  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Missouri,  in  the  country  inhabited  bv  the  Gros  Ventre,  Crow 
and  Black  foot  Indians,  he  l>egan  the  lonely  work  of  a  trapper 
with  all  the  hardihooil  of  this  dai'ing  class  of  men.  Meeting 
another  trapper  named  Pott.-,  a  partnei'ship  was  formed,  and 
along  the  creeks  and  rivers  they  paddle^^l,  setting  their  beaver 
tmps  at  the  fall  of  night  and  securing  them  before  da\-break. 
Hiding  in  the  daytime  an<l  toiling  during  the  night,  they 
manaired  to  elude  the  craftiness  of  the  Biackfeet.  These 
men  were  well  vei"sed  in  prairie  craft  anil  Indian  customs  ; 
yet    they    were    lea<ling   a   dangerous  kind    of    life  for  the 
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sake  of  the  peltries  they  could  obtain.  As  they  were 
])a(l<lliiig  softly  at  daybreak  in  their  canoe  on  a  branch  of 
the  Missouri  called  Jeti'erson  Fork,  Colter  heard  the  traniplinj^ 
pf  feet,  and  instantly  gave  the  alarm  of  Indians :  but  Potts 
jissured  him  that  it  was  a  herd  of  buli'alo,  and  they  continut'(l 
their  Journey.  The  lianks  of  the  river  were  higli  and  precipi- 
tous, and  althouoh  apprehensive  of  danger,  there  was  apparent 
safety.  Suddenly,  as  they  were  stealing  cautiously  along  the 
river,  they  were  aroused  with  hideous  \'ells  and  war-whoops 
from  both  sides  of  the  river.  They  were  entreated  to  come  on 
shore,  and  as  they  complieil,  Colter  stepped  out  of  the  canoe, 
and  Potts,  when  about  to  follow,  was  disarmed.  Colter  .snatche(l 
the  gun  from  the  hands  of  the  Indian  who  had  taken  it  a,nd 
j;ave  it  to  Potts,  who  now  distrusted  the  Black  feet  and  deter- 
rained  to  run  the  chance  of  savin"-  himself  in  his  canoe.  Pushing; 
it  fi'om  the  shore,  he  had  not  gone  far  when  lie  called  to  his 
companion  that  he  was  wounded.  Colter  entreated  him  to  come 
on  shore  and  trust  to  the  Indians,  as  the  oniv  chance  of  safetv  ; 
1»ut  he  would  not  follow  the  instructions  of  his  friend.  Deter- 
mined to  pay  the  Indians  for  their  craftine.ss,  he  levelled  his 
gun  and  shot  one  of  the  Black  feet  dead.  In  a  moment  his 
body  was  pierced  with  many  arrows.  Colter  was  ltd  awaj'  to 
the  camp  of  the  Black  feet,  about  six  miles  distant,  where  the 
warriors  deliberated  as  to  the  treatment  of  their  captive.  The 
poor  man,  having  a  slight  knowled^re  of  the  language,  listened 
intently  to  the  schemes  proposed  which  would  give  them  the 
greatest  anuiseme!it.  Some  of  the  natives  were  anxious  to  have 
him  set  as  a  mark  on  the  prairie,  at  which  they  could  test  their 
skill  in  shooting.  One  of  the  chiefs,  seizing  the  captive  by  the 
shoulder,  asked  hin^  if  he  could  run,  and  with  the  keen  scent  of 
an  old  trapper  he  knew  at  once  the  purport  of  the  (juestion, 
that  he  would  have  a  chance  of  nnniing  for  his  life.  Although 
noted  among  the  tra])i)ers  as  a  good  runner,  he  felt  that  his  life 
now  depended  upon  his  skill,  and  he  informe<l  the  chief  tlm.  he 
was  a  bad  runner.  Strip[)e(l  naked,  he  was  led  out  on  the 
prairie  about  four  hundred  yards,  and  at  the  .sound  of  the  war- 
whoop  the  savages  bounded  after   him   at   full   speed.     C'olter 
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flew  over  the  prairie  with  tl»e  speed  whicli  gives  fear  to  man,  and 
although  the  prairie  was  thickly  studded  with  the  prickly-pear 
cactus,  which  injured  liis  feet,  he  left  his  pursuers  far  behind. 
It  was  six  miles  to  the  Jefiei-son  Fork,  and  toward  the  river  he 
ran  with  might  and  main.  Half-way  across  the  plain  the 
.swiftest  runners  were  scattered,  and  Colter,  looking  round  for 
a  moment,  saw  a  single  warrior  about  one  liun<lred  yards 
behind  him,  arme<l  with  a  spear.  Thi-ough  the  excessive 
exertion  the  blood  gushed  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of 
Colter  and  streamed  down  his  breast ;  still  he  ran  on. 
When  within  a  mile  of  the  river  the  sound  of  approaching 
footsteps  was  distinctly  heard,  an<l  the  captive  saw  behind 
him,  not  more  than  twenty  yai-ds,  his  pursuer  armed  with 
the    spear.       Suddenly    turning   round   and    tlirowing   up  his 
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arms  he  faced  tiie  savage,  who  became  disconcerted  through 
this  act  and  the  bloody  appearance  of  Colter.  Stopping  to  hurl 
tlie  spear,  he  fell  forward  through  exhaustion,  the  spear  stuck 
in  the  ground  and  the  shaft  broke  in  his  hand.  Colter  rushed 
forward,  seized  tiie  pointeil  p^irt  and  pinned  the  warrior  to  the 
ground.  Continuing  his  flight  toward  the  river,  he  improved 
the  <lelay  cau.sed  by  the  Indians,  who  found  their  companion 
(lead  au'l,  with  horrid  yells,  waited  for  the  rest  of  the  warriors 
to  arrive.  Fainting-  and  exhausted.  Colter  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  fringe  of  Cottonwood  trees  which  skirted  the  river,  through 
which  he  ran  and  plunged  into  the  stream.  He  swam  to  an 
island,  against  the  upper  end  of  which  a  mass  of  driftwood 
had  lodged,  forming  a  natural  raft,  under  which  he  dived  several 
times  until,  an)ong  the  floating  trunks  of  trees,  he  found  a 
place  covered  over  with  branches  and  bushes  several  feet  above 
the  water,  which  .secureil  for  him  a  srr.g  place  of  refuge. 
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Scarcely  liad  he  touiid  tliis  temporary  retreat  than  liis  pur- 
suers arrived  at  tlie  river,  yelling  wildly,  and  madly  rushin^j; 
into  the  water  swam  toward  the  rai't,  which  they  examined 
carefully  and  long.  The  poor  man,  sufterihg  intensely,  could 
see  the  Blackfeet  searching  for  him  a.s  he  watched  through  the 
chinks  of  tlui  raft.  The  terrible  thought  tiiat  they  were  going 
to  set  the  rafi  on  fire  Came  to  his  mind,  and  increased  his  tor- 
tiire.  All  through  the  ilay  his  piu'suers  searched,  and  not  until 
night  fell  and  no  longer  was  heard  the  sounds  of  the  Indians 
did  Colter  leave  his  place  of  safety.  When  silence  reigned  he 
dived  again  and  came  up  beyond  the  raft,  and  in  the  darkness 
swam  ([uietly  down  the  river  for  a  considerable  distance.  He 
landed  upon  the  opposite  bank  and  continued  his  flight  during 
the  night,  an.xious  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Blackfeet,  and 
as  far  as  possible  from  their  country.  Naked,  witht)ut  food  or 
clothing,  with  injured  feet  and  exhausted  .strength,  there  still 
lay  before  him  several  i lays'  journey  before  he  could  reach  a 
trading-post  of  the  Missouri,  on  a  branch  of  the  Yellowstone 
River.  With  heroic  endeavor  he  pursued  his  course  over  the 
prairies,  his  body  smarting  w'ith  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  day 
and  chilled  with  the  dews  of  night,  without  fi  companion 
to  siistain  or  the  means  of  securing  game  to  support,  living  on 
roots  or  berries,  which  he  found  by  the  way,  until,  after 
enduring  many  hardships  and  overcoming  all  difficulties,  lie 
arrived  at  the  trading-post,  and  found  shelter,  sustenance  and 
friends.  Colter  live<l  to  relate  his  discovery  t)f  the  wonders 
of  the  famous  Yellowstone  Park  ajid,  like  many  of  the  trappers 
of  the  west,  spent  his  years  with  the  Indians,  an<l  passed  away 
from  earth  "  unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung." 

INDIAN  CAIRNS. 

Tablets  of  adamant!  Books  of  stone  I  Is  it  possible  that 
savage  man  coidd  make  enduring  records  upon  materials  so 
hard,  or  that  facts  and  fancies  belonged  to  uncultured  I'aces  of 
so  great  importance  as  to  cause  the  bards  of  the  wigwams  and 
lodges  to   write   in   characters  indelibh;  the  story    of  bygone 
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years.  A  merry  company  was  seated  around  the  blazing  lodge' 
fire  in  the  home  of  Calf-Shirt  as  we  entered,  listening  to  storiea 
of  valor  told  by  the  aged  warriors.  Old  Medicine-Sun  was 
finishing  a  story  which  we  had  often  heard,  ami  after  giv- 
ing our  (juota  of  praise  to  our  old  friend  for  his  loyalty 
and  courage,  we  said  to  the  principal  speaker  at  the  lodge 
fire,  "  Tell  us  the  story  of  the  writing  stone."  The  questions 
remained  unanswered,  as  some  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany placed  their  hands  upon  their  mouths.  Unable  to- 
gain  the  object  of  our  visit,  we  determined  to  be  more  dis- 
creet, and  glean  more  carefully  in  other  lodges  the  secrets  of 
the  old  days.  A  few  uneventful  days  passed  by,  when,  sitting 
alone  by  a  favorite  mound  on  the  prairie,  we  were  aroused  from 
our  meditations  by  the  voice  of  Peta.  He  was  accompanied  by 
a  friend  we  had  known  in  earlier  years.  Alighting  from  their 
horses  they  took  out  their  pipes  and  began  to  smoke.  The 
conversation  turned  upon  the  pictured  I'ocks  of  the  Missouri,, 
which  my  friend  said  were  wonderful.  "  Many  years  ago,"  said 
he,  "  more  than  any  of  us  can  tell,  the  spirits  held  a  secret, 
meeting  relating  to  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  tribes.. 
One  of  their  number  was  delegated  to  make  known  the  mes- 
sage of  the  assembly  of  the  spirits.  Scattered  far  and  wide 
were  the  tribes  over  the  Canadian  North- West  and  the  land  of 
the  Big  Knixes,  Init  distance  was  as  nothing  to  a  god.  The 
wise  Tiien  of  the  tribes  would,  however,  die,  and  there  might 
be  a  time  when  the  story  of  the  meeting  of  the  gods  would  be 
forgotten,  and  darkness  would  then  settle  upon  the  red  men^ 
A  more  enduring  record  must  be  left  to  guide  the  children  of 
the  wilderness,  such  a  record  as  unfaithful  hands  could  not 
destroy,  so,  far  aloft  upon  the  rocks  of  the  Missouri,  beyond 
the  reach  of  mortals,  the  wisest  of  the  gods  wrote  out  the 
diviiK^  message  to  all  the  tribes.  I  have  gone  there  and  gazed 
upon  that  stone  book,  but  could  not  iniderstand  it.  Only  a  few 
of  the  wisest  men,  one  or  two  in  each  tribe,  can  intei-pret  the 
sayings  of  this  wonderful  record.  They  treasure  its  truths, 
cari'fnliy,  as  they  nuist  not  be  told  to  unwilling  or  immoral 
ears.  Whenever  a  wise  man  has  received  the  secret  of  this; 
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tablet  of  stone  he  becomes  grave,  and  rises   quickly   in   the 
estimation  of  his  tribe  through  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels." 

Peta  finished  his  tale,  and  his  friend  ac([ui<'sced  in  its  truth- 
fulness by  an   interjection  of  frecjuent  occurrence  among  tlic 
•natives.     The  silence  having  been  broken  by  this  exclamation 
of  a.ssent  upon  the  part  of  our  friend,  he  told  us  the  tale  of  liis 
wanderings,  how,  when  a  youth  among  the  Ojibways  of  Lake 
Superior,  he  had  travelled  westward  on  an  hunting  expedition 
vrith  a  few  companions,  but  being  suddenly  cut  off  by  a  hostile; 
band,  he  had  fled  for  safety  to  the  bush,  and  became  separated 
from  his  companions,  whom  he  never  .saw  again.     Several  days 
he  journeye<l,   living    upon  roots   and    berries,    but    becoming 
exhausted,  he  determined  to  enter  the  first  camp  of  Indians  he 
coul'l  find.     As  he  wandered  along  the   banks  of  one  of  the; 
rivers,  he  came  upon  an  Indian  trail,  which  he  followed  until 
he  reached  a  camp  of  Western  Indians,  who  treated  him  kindly, 
and  with  whom  he  remained  mitil  he  found  a  home  among  tln' 
Blackfeet,  near  the  Rocky  Mountains.     Sai<l  he,  "  I  remembei- 
when  I  was  a  boy,  t   e  old  men  of  the  tribe  telling  me  the  .story 
of  the  stone  book  on  the  great  lake."     We  parted,  musing  upon 
the  fears  and  fancies  of  the  red  men.     Gleams  of  fancy  shot 
across  our  path,  as  we  wandered    toward    the    western    hills, 
fragments  of  song  and  story,  to  which  we  had  lislenei'  in  tlif 
early  days  among  the  lodges,  and  as  in  a  vision  we  saw  again 
the  writing  stones  of  the  South,  which  stand  upon  the  prvifie. 
Strange  stories  have  the   red  men  told  of  these  stones.     'J  lie 
wonderful  writing  is  there,  the  record  of  the  gods,  and  woe  to 
that  man  who  goes  near  them,  unable  to  interprtit  the  strange 
words.     Never  again  shall  horse  and  rider  return  to  <lwell  in 
the  land  of  the  living.     Young  men  and  middle-aged  men  have 
gone  there,  through  idle  curiosity,  but  never  has  one  returned 
to  tell  the  .secret  he  had  discovered,  or  to  relate  his  story  of  a 
visit  to  the  land  of  mystery.     Wonderful  story  !     It  is  a  land 
of  mystery  !     Man  of  the  earth,  mortal,  not  conversant  with  the 
things  of  the  spiritual  world,  unable  to  penetrate  the  shadows 
which  hide  us  from  the  invisible,  beware  of  treadin<r  the  soil  of 
the  gods,  for  it  is  an  enchanted  land,  and  if  thou  uttereat  an 
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impure  word,  or  conceive.st  a  carnal  thought,  thou  shalt  inevit- 
ably die. 

Riding  carelessly  over  the  prairie  Avith  a  young  man  who  had 
lately  arrived  from  the  Old  World,  my  companion  called  my 
iittention  to  ■;  circle  of  stones.  "That  is  a  mark,"  ;,ii,id  he, 
"  placed  there  to  commemorate  a  great  battle  that  was  fought 
between  dift'erinit  tribes  of  Indians."  Oftentimes  had  I  seen 
these  circles  on  tlie  prairie,  and  knowing  the  cause  of  their 
construction,  I  was  anmsed  at  this  display  of  apparent  wisdom. 
These  circles  are  to  be  found  on  our  western  prairies.  As 
the  Indians  travelled  on  their  hunting  expeditions,  they 
placed  stones  ax'ound  the  edges  of  the  lodges  when  they 
camped,  t(j  prevent  the  wind  from  overturning  them,  and 
to  keep  them  warm.  This  is  shown  by  the  outer  circle  of 
stones.  In  the  centre  of  the  lodge  the  fire  was  made,  and 
to  keep  the  tire  from  spreading  and  to  adapt  it  for  cooking 
purposes,  a  small  circle  of  stones  was  placed  which  confined 
the  fire.  When  the  camp  was  moved  the  circle  of  stones  was 
left,  and  that  which  we  saw  was  one  of  these  circles.  In 
the  bush  fringing  the  rivers  of  the  west  stone  circles,  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  soil,  are  found,  linking  the  past  with  the 
present.  North-east  of  the  cemeteries  of  the  town  of  Macleod, 
there  are  several  cairns  erected  by  the  Indians.  I  counted 
seven  cairns  of  stone,  one  alone  remaining  perfect,  the  others 
being  deeply  indjedded  in  the  soil,  and  almost  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  prairie.  The  Indians  have  not  been  able  to  give 
me  any  exact  dates  relating  to  the  erection  of  the  cairns,  but 
native  tradition  asserts  that  Southern  Alberta  was  the  home  of 
the  Snake,  Nez  Perce,  Crow,  Flathead  and  Pend  Oreille  Indian 
tribes.  The  Cree  and  Stoney  Indians  were  the  first  of  the 
tribes  to  obtain  guns  and  annnunition  from  the  traders,  which 
orave  them  superiority  over  their  enemies.  The  tribes  com- 
prising the  Blackfoot  Confederacy  were  living  in  the  north,  and 
through  contact  with  the  white  men  they,  too,  become  possessors 
of  firearms,  and  marching  southward  drove  the  Crow  and  Pend 
Oreille  tribes  acro.ss  the  border.  The  Snake,  Nez  Perce  and 
Flathead  tribes  were  driven  across  the  mountains ;  and  then 
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•directing  their  attention  to  the  Stoney  and  Cree  tribes,  they 
€xtende.l  their  domain  by  compelling  them  to  retreat  northward, 
until  the  district  of  Soutliern  Alberta,  inh  -.bited  ])y  the  buffalo, 
became  the  undiHj)uted  territory  ol"  the  Blood,  Piegan  and  Black- 
foot  tribes.  Several  great  battles  Avere  fought,  and  these  cairns 
were  placed  thei'e  to  commemorate  these  events,  and  probably 
to  mark  the  spot  where  some  of  their  gi'eatest  warriors  died. 
When  a  great  chief  or  warrior  died  a  lodge  was  placed  over  him, 
and  wlien  this  was  throwii  down  by  the  wind,  the  body  of  tlie 
deceased  was  laid  upon  the  ground,  and  a  cairn  of  stones  erected 
over  it.  There  is  a  cairn  called  by  the  Indians  the  "  Gamblei's' 
Cairn,"  near  the  store  of  I.  G.  Baker,  in  the  town  of  Macleod, 
Several  years  ago  a  Piegan  camp  of  Indians  located  on  this 
spot  was  attacked  with  small-pox,  and  the  disease  proved  so 
fatal  that  fifty  dead  lodges  were  left  standing.  Among  those 
who  died  was  Aikvltce ;  i.e.,  the  Gambler,  head  chief  of  the 
Piegan  tribe.  His  people  placed  a  lodge  over  him,  and  when 
that  had  been  blown  down  by  the  western  winds,  he  was 
reverently  laid  upon  the  ground,  and  the  cairn  of  stones  erected. 
The  original  cairn  was  thi*ee  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  with  rows 
of  stones  between  forty  and  fifty  feet  each  in  length,  leading  to 
the  cairn.  Only  one  row  of  stones  remains,  and  the  cairn  is 
worn  nearly  level  with  the  street.  This  simple  monument  is  of 
little  interest  to  the  passing  stranger ;  but  the  Indian  riding 
past  will  turn  to  his  conn-ade  and  (piietly  say,  "  Aikiitce." 

These  stone  monuments  are  to  be  found  in  widely  scattered 
districts  of  the  North- West,  telling  their  own  simple  story  of 
other  da^'s.  There  are  several  rows  of  stones  several  miles  in 
length  on  the  northern  side  of  Belly  River,  near  the  Blood 
Indian  Reserve,  and  within  thrje  miles  of  the  Slide  Out  Flat, 
which  can  be  seen  when  the  prairie  is  burned.  The  Indians  are 
unable  to  give  any  account  of  their  history.  A  line  of  boulders 
may  still  be  seen  stretching  from  St.  Mary's  River  northward 
for  more  than  one  hundred  miles.  In  some  places  they  ai*e 
quite  close  together,  and  at  intervals  are  separated  by  several 
miles.  Some  of  them  have  been  worn  smooth  by  the  action  of 
the  weather,  and  by  the  buffalo  using  them  as  rubbing-posts. 
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Indeed,  you  rnay  »*•*;  some  of  them  lyin<i;  in  h  How  .spots  on  tlie 
prairie,  the  wiil  havinj,'  been  loosene<l  by  the  tramping  of  tlie 
bufii'-lo,  anrl  then  blown  away  by  the  wind. 

Upon  tlie  Hiiininit  of  a  limestone  hill  on  Moose  Mountain, 
Assiniboia,  there  is  a  group  of  cairns.  The  central  cairn  is 
composed  r;f  hftma  stones,  and  measures  about  thirty  feet  in 
diameter  and  four  feet  high.  This  is  surrounde<l  l»y  a  heart- 
shaped  tigure  of  stones,  having  its  apex  toward  the  east,  and 
from  this  ra<liatc  six  rows  of  stones,  each  terminating  in  a  small 
cairn.  Four  of  thest-  radiating  lines  nearly  correspond  with  the 
points  of  the  compa.s.s,  and  each  of  the  lines  of  different  lengtlis 
terminate'  in  a  smaller  cairn.  The  Indiaiis  know  nothing  of 
the  origin  of  these  lines  and  cairns,  but  state  that  they  were 
made  by  the  hpirit  of  the  winds.  In  the  Lcfke  of  the  Woods 
region  then;  are  ninnerous  boulders  grooved,  polished  and 
marked  by  glacial  action,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Milk  River  are 
boulders  of  varioas  .shapes  and  sizes.  Within  a  few  miles  of 
Toronto,  in  the  Township  of  Vaughaii,  there  was  found  a  feAv 
years  ago  a  flattened  oval  granite  cobble,  resend)ling  in  shape 
and  size  a  .slio^iinaker's  lap-.stone,  having  cut  upon  one  side  the 
date,  "  IG-l-l."  'Ilkis  has  been  called  tlie  "  Jesuit's  stone."  In  the 
spring  of  1G41,  Brt:V)euf  and  Chaumonot,  Jesuit  missionaries, 
left  the  Ofjuntry  of  the  Neutrals  for  their  home  among  the 
Hurons,  and  were  compelled  to  remain  at  the  Indian  village  of 
Teotfjngniaton.  or  St.  Williams,  where  they  were  entertained  by 
a  woman,  proljjibly  belonging  to  the  Aondiroimons,  a  clan  of 
the  Neutral.s,  for  nearly  a  mouth.  Dean  Harris,  of  St. 
Catharines,  who  has  investigated  the  matter,  thinks  that  proba- 
bly during  this  jouniey  the  missionaries  commemorated  the 
event  by  cutting  the  date  in  this  .stone. 

Although  not  belonging  specially  to  the  natives  of  the 
country,  nor  to  Indian  lore,  yet  as  it  relates  to  the  land 
of  the  re^J  men,  and  is  of  interest  to  some  of  my  readers, 
I  cannot  helfi  referring  to  the  amethyst  mines  wdiich  I  lately 
visit<,'<l.  Accompanied  by  a  few  friends  I  hail  the  pleasure  of 
exploring  the  mint's  where  the  beautiful  amethy.sts  are  found, 
which  are  jfxaited  alwut  fifteen  miles  east  of  Po)"t  Arthur  and 
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within  two  miles  of  the  bay.  Some  fascinating  stories  have 
been  told  of  the  wealth  of  the  mines,  the  abundance  of 
amethysts  and  the  8iz<;  of  single  amethysts,  one  of  them 
reputed  to  have  been  nearly  one  hundred  pounds  in  weight, 
which  sold  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  Whether  the  narra- 
tors drew  upon  their  imaginaticm  or  not  in  ttslling  these  storii^.-i 
I  cainiot  say,  yet  the  deep  excavations  reveal  great  labor 
which  must  have  repaid  the  workers.  Numerous  holes  in  the 
ground,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  d(.'pth,  and  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  wide,  were  partially  filled  with  debris,  rich  in  tiny 
amethysts  of  purple;  and  brown,  and  the  sides  of  the  rocky 
caverns  glistened  with  thousands  of  beautiful  specimens.  Those 
found  in  the  rocks  were,  however,  of  little  value,  as  they  were 
destroyed  in  Ijlasting,  but  there  were  layers  of  clay  wherein 
the  single  amethysts  were  found  in  great  profusion.  Some 
yeai's  ago  the  mines  were  abandoned,  apparently  on  account  of 
the  heavy  labor  and  the  glutting  of  the  market.  Beautiful 
stones  of  various  coloi-s  are  still  found  in  abundance  at  Isle 
Royale  and  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  which  are  sent 
to  Germany  and  made  into  ornaments.  The  traveller  is 
enraptured  when  he  beholds  their  beauty  and  prizes  them  as. 
treasures  of  land  and  sea, 

* 

THE   MOUNTED   POLICE. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  North- West  Territories  in  the 
old  butia^)  days  witnes.sed  many  a)i  exciting  scene  when  the 
whiskey  traders  visited  the  Indian  camps  to  trade  their  goods, 
for  the  hides  f)f  the  butfahj.  The  trade  in  buffalo  robes  assumed 
such  proportions  that  several  traders  from  the  United  States, 
were  induced  to  enter  tlu;  country  of  the  Blackfeet  to  carry  on 
their  trade.  Some  of  these  traders  were  not  anxious  to  give  or 
sell  whiskey  to  the  natives,  but  they  found  others  more  success- 
ful in  dealing  with  them  through  the  gift  and  sale  of  licpior 
that  they  felt  compelled  to  imitate  their  example.  In  trading 
with  the  red  men  the  temptation  proved  too  strong  to  evade 
the  liking  for  liquor  shown  by  the  men  of  the  western  lodges. 
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and  accordingly  whiskey  ol"  the  worst  kind  was  introduced,  and 
some  terrible  scenes  followed.  Many  oF  the  Indians  tlrank  the 
litiuor  until  they  died,  and  murders  were  l're(|Uent.  Fifty 
.thousand  robes,  worth  two  liundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
constituted  the  annual  trade,  anil  much  of  the  proceeds,  the 
greater  part  the  missionaries  said,  was  spent  in  whiskey.  The 
natives  sold  their  hoi'ses  to  the  traders,  crime  increased,  the 
native  po})ulation  decreased,  and  the  Black  feet  and  Crees, 
.beholding  the  fearful  consequences  of  the  trafhc,  became 
anxious  for  its  suppression.  The  missionaries,  by  interviews 
and  letters,  sought  the  aid  of  the  Government,  and  at  a  meet- 
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iing  called  hy  George  McDougall  and  Chief  Factor  Christie, 
•of  the  Hud.son's  Bay  Company,  a  petition  was  drawn  up  to 
Ibe  sent  to  the  Dominion  authorities  recjuesting  measures  to 
ibe  adopted  for  the  overthrow  of  the  liquor  trade  among 
ithe  Indians,  and  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  suggest- 
ing that  a  military  force  be  sent  to  the  country  for  that 
purpose.  In  1871  Mr.  Christie  brought  this  matter  before 
Governor  Archibald,  and  Chief  Sweet  Grass,  head  chief  of 
the  Crees,  in  his  message  sent  to  the  Governor  at  the  same 
time,  said,  among  other  tilings,  "  We  want  you  to  stop  the 
Americans  from  coming  to  trade  on  our  lands  and  giving 
fire-water,  amnmnition  and  arms  to  our  enemies,  the  Black- 
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feet."  The  Dominion  authorities  issued  a  proclamiition  pro- 
hibiting the  traffic  in  spirituous  li(|Uors  to  Indians  and  othei-s, 
and  tlie  use  of  strychnine  in  the  destruction  of  animal  life :  Init 
the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  still  existed.  In  \H7-i  the 
Dominion  Parliament  pas.sed  an  Act  to  establi.sh  a  ndlitary 
force  in  the  North-West.  Tliis  force,  known  as  the  Nortii-West 
Moinited  Police,  comprised  three  hundivd  men  with  the  pro- 
portionate complement  of  officers.  In  September,  187.'i,  three 
divisions  of  the  force  were  organized  at  the  Stone  Fort, 
near  Winnijieg,  and  proceeded  to  Duffi-rin  to  await  rein- 
forcements fi'om  Montreal  and  Toronto.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
the  other  three  divisions  from  the  ea.st,  tlie  preparations  for  the 
trip  across  the  prairies  were  made,  and  on  July  Hth  they  left 
Djitferin  on  the  famous  marcli  of  1874,  under  the  command  of 
Eaeutenant-Colonel  French.  About  the  middle  of  September, 
the  main  column,  after  many  hardships,  reached  the  Old  Man's 
River,  near  the  present  site  of  Maclet)d.  A,  B.  C  and  F 
divisions  bein.g  left  there  under  the  A.ssi.stant-Commissioner, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Macleod  proceeded  at  once  to  erect  log 
buildings  as  a  police  fort,  which  was  nan,  Fort  Macleod.  A 
dozen  men,  under  Colonel  Jarvis.  parted  from  the  main  column 
at  Roche  Percee  for  Edmonton,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
.second  day  of  November.  The  main  colunni,  inider  Colonel 
French,  ci'ossed  the  plains  northward  to  Fort  Polly  by  way  of 
Qu'Appelle,  but  finding  their  intended  headquarters  not  ready 
returned  to  Dutf'erin.  In  four  months  the  main  column  had 
travelled  one  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  tifty-nine  miles, 
besides  the  distance  covered  by  detachments  on  special  service. 
Colonel  Macleod  succeeded  Colonel  French  aa  connnissioner, 
and  under  his  efficient  administration  law  and  order  were 
established  in  the  country,  the  whiskey  traffic  among  the 
Indians  wholly  suppressed  and  life  made  secure.  I  have 
listened  to  the  genial  commissioner  as  he  related  his  account  of 
the  mardi  across  the  prairies,  the  vast  herds  of  buffalo  seen, 
and  adventures  of  great  interest.  The  force  consisted  of  six 
divisions,  named  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F.  Fort  Macleod  was  built  in 
.the  form  of  a  sijuare  upon  an  island  in  the  Old  Man's  River, 
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tlu'  hiiildin;^  consistin<f  of  cotton-woMl  logs,  tilled  in  with  mn<l, 
ami  suV).st'<jut'ntly  with  liiiif.  It  was  a  frail-looking  struclun' 
for  defence  in  the  conntry  of  the  Blackfeet,  l»nt  the  brave- 
hearted  men  truste<l  to  their  courage  and  honest  dealing  with 
the  Indians  to  maintain  order  m«»re  thnii  to  works  of  defence. 
Fort  Walsh  was  establishe<l  in  1N74  by  Majttr  \Val>h.  Con- 
siderable feeling  in  the  east  and  west  was  manifested  when  it 
became  known  that  a  military  force  was  K-ing  orgsuiized  lV)r 
the  Territories.  Old  soldiers  of  the  Imperial  army  s.-ttled  in 
Canada,  youthful  aspirants  to  military  honors,  college  gniduate-< 
and  the  son.s  of  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  |x)litical  intluence 
anxious  to  hunt  the  buttalo  and  take  some  scjdps.  and  worthless 
adventurei-s  sought  admission  to  the  ninks.  It  was  rep>rted 
that  the  whiskey  traders  were  building  fortitications  to  op|M»si- 
the  ]X)lice  and  many  of  the  jxHJple  were  apprehensive  of  danger 
but  the  whiskev  traders  were  just  as  anxious  Jis  the  friends  of 
the  police,  for  they  were  ever  on  the  alert,  in  exjN'etation  of 
the  coming  of  the  force,  a.ssured  that  it  meant  the  de.struction 
of  their  business  and.  if  caught,  the  contiscation  of  their 
property. 

The  f».>rcf  is  <rraded  as  commissioner.  as.sistant-commissioner, 
superintendent,  inspector  ami  constable.  One  half  of  the  force 
was  arnietl  with  Winchester  carbines  and  Adams  revolvei-s, 
ami  the  other  half  with  Snider  carbines  and  the  sjime  revolver. 
Non-commissioned  othcei"s  carried  swonls.  The  uniform  was 
scarlet  tunic  and  serge,  faced  with  vellow.  black  breeches  with 
wide  yellow  stripes  and  top  lx)ots.  In  .suiiuner  white  helmets 
and  gatmtlets  were  woni.  and  in  winter  short  butialo  coiits,  fur 
caps,  mitts  and  moccasins.  The  i"outine  duties  at  the  police 
foi-ts  were  :  Stables  three  times  a  day.  one  hour  of  artillery  and 
another  of  riding  drill  in  the  morning,  anil  one  hour  of  riding 
ilrill  in  the  aftern(X>n.  Men  were  told  oti"  as  stable  orderlies, 
regimental  fatigue  and  room  orderlies,  .*^ucll  a  sniall  force  to 
maintain  pe^ice  in  a  country  as  large  as  all  our  Kji.steni  Pix)vinces 
combined.  inhabite<l  bv  more  than  twentv  thous{\nd  Indians 
and  ha! T- breeds  and  numerous  lawless  poi-sons.  had  no  small 
task  Viefore  them,  but  their  presence  establishe<l  order,  and 
peaceful  relations  among  all  classes  were  speedily  made. 
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Shortly  after  the  police  had  stationed  tlieinselves  at  Fort 
Macleod  some  of  the  Blackfeet  paid  a  visit  to  the  fort  and 
were  kindly  treated  by  Colonel  Maeleod,  whom  tht-y  named 
■'•  Stamiksotokan,"  meaning  Bull's  Head,  si^^iilicant  of  wise 
administration  and  niilitaiy  prowess.  The  genial  connnissioner 
treated  them  kindly  and  with  dignity.  He  invited  them  to 
inspect  the  cannon,  and  then  pointing  to  a  tree  more  than  a 
mile  distant,  told  them  fo  look  at  it.  Suddenly  were  they 
surprised  as  they  saw  the  thick  branch  of  tlie  tree  carried 
away  by  the  cannon  ball,  and  the  boom  and  smoke  startled 
them,  leaving  an  indelible  impression  on  their  minds  of  the 
j^'^rength  and  wisdom  of  the  men  who  had  arrived  to  govern 
the  country.  "  From  the  beginning  the  riders  of  the  plains 
gained  the  respect"  of  the  natives,  and  ever  since  that  period 
they  have  retained  the  confidence  imposed  in  them.  It  could 
not  but  happen  that  liostile  relations  would  exist  at  times,  as 
the  men  of  the  scarlet  tunic  enforced  justice,  and  sought  out 
and  punished  the  criminals  in  the  camps.  The  feuds  among  the 
native  tribes  called  for  the  interference  of  the  police,  and  they 
were  able  by  their  tact,  energy  and  courage  to  prevent  wars 
between  the  ti'ibes. 

An  incident  characteristic  of  this  period  happened  at  Fort 
Walsh  in  June,  1877.  A  Saulteaux  chief,  named  Little  Child, 
<?ame  to  Fort  Walsh,  and  reported  that  his  people,  numbering 
about  fifty  souls,  were  camped  with  a  large  party  of  As.siniboines, 
and  when  they  decided  to  move  t'^'dr  camp  an  Assiniboine, 
named  Crow's  Dance,  formed  a  war  lodge  with  two  liundred  of 
his  warriors,  and  then  declared  that  the  Saulteaux  would  not  be 
allowed  to  leave  until  he  gave  them  permission.  Little  Child 
protested,  saying  that  lie  would  inform  the  White  Mother's 
chief,  and  upon  making  preparations  to  leave,  tiie  Aasiniboines 
attacked  the  Saulteaux,  killing  some  of  their  dogs  and  threaten- 
ing to  work  serious  damage  to  the  people.  When  the  bands 
separated,  the  Saulteaux  chief  went  to  Fort  Walsh  and  laid  a 
complaint  against  Crow's  Dance  and  his  party.  Major  Walsh 
started  with  a  guide  and  fifteen  men,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
foren(W)n,  and  ro<h^  until  three  o'clock  next  moniing,  before  they 
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reached  the  camp  of  the  Assiniboines.     Major    Walsh,    in    his 
report  of  the  affair,  says,  "  The  camp  was  foriiied  in  the  sliape 
of  a  war  camp,  with  a  war  lodge  in  the  centre.     In  the  hitter  I 
expected  to  find  Crow's  Dance  with  his  leaders.     Fearing  they 
might  offer  resistance  (Little  Child  said  they  certainly  would) 
I  halted,  and  had  the  arms  of  my  men  inspected  and  pistols 
loaded.     Striking  the  camp  so  early,  1  thought  I  might  take 
them  by  surprise :  so  I  moved  west  along  a  ravine  about  half 
a  mile.     This  brought  us  within  three  (piarters  of  a  mile  of  the 
camp.     At  a  short  trot  we  sof)n  entered  the  camp   and   sur- 
rounded the  war  lodge,  and   found  Crow's  Dance  and  nhieteen; 
warriors  in  it.     I  had  them  innnediately  moved  out  of  camp  to 
a  small  Initte  half  a  mile  distant,  and  tl.ju  arrested  Blacktoot 
and  Bear's  Down,  and  took  them  to  the  butte.     It  was  now 
.')  a.m.     I  ordered  breakfast  and  sent  tlie  interpreter  to  inform 
the  chiefs  of  the  camp  that  I  would  meet  them  in  council  in 
an  hour.     The  camp  was  taken  by  surprise,  arrests  made  and 
prisoners  taken  to  the  butte,  before  a  chief  in  the  camp  knew 
anytliing  about  it.     At  the  appointed  time  the  following  chiefs, 
assembled  :  Long  Lodge,  Shell  King  aiul  Little  Chief.     I  told 
them  what  I  had  done,  and  that  I  intended  to  take  the  prisonei's 
to  the  Fort  and  try  tliem  by  the  law  of  the  White  Mother  for 
the  crime  thev  had  committed:  that  tliev,  as  chiefs,  should  not 
have  allowed  such  a  crime  lO  be  committed.     They  replied  that 
they  tried  to  stop  it  but  could  not.     At  10  a.m.  I   h^ft  council 
and   arrived  at   the  Fort  at  S  p.m.,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles. 
If    the   Sai;lteaux,    when    attacked    by    the    Assiniboines,  had 
returned  the  shot,  there  wouhl  in  all  probability  have  been  a 
fearful  massacre."     Lieutenant-Colonel  Irvine,  when  reporting 
this  affair  to  the  Government,  wrote:    "I  cannot  too   highly 
write  of  Inspector  Walsh's  prompt  coixluct  in  this  matter,  and 
it  must  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  feel  that  fifteen  of  "^ur 
men  can  ride  into  an  enormous  camp  of  Indians,  and  take  out 
of  it  as  prisoners  some  of  the  head   men.     The  action  of  this 
detachment  will  have  great  effect  on  all  the  Indians  throughout 
the  country."     The  Indians  learned  to  trust  ^ho  officers  and  men 
of    the   force,  who  won  their  confidence,  not    through  ;i   false 
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sentimentality  or  through  a  laxity  in  discipline,  but  by  enforc- 
ing justice  to  red  and  white.  During  my  residence  at  Fort 
Macleod  a  small  party  of  Blood  Indians  proceeded  northward 
.and  stole  some  honses  from  the  camp  of  the  Stoney  Indians. 
Returning  about  nii(hiight,  as  the  horses  wei'e  being  driven 
across  the  Old  Man's  River,  an  Indian  woman  residing  in  the 
town  aroused  William  Gladstone,  the  interpreter,  who  informed 
the  police,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  mere  handful  of  the  red-coats 
were  in  hot  pursuit  toward  the  Blood  Indian  Reserve.  The 
night  was  dark,  but  they  gained  rapidly  upon  the  natives,  and 
when  they  reached  the  bund  of  horses  the  red  men  had  dis- 
appeared. A  search  through  the  camp  during  the  day  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  an  Indian  named  Jingling  Bells.  He  was 
taken  to  the  Fort,  and  at  thi^  regular  session  of  the  court  was 
tried  by  jury  and  senten^'ed.  Sonie  of  tlie  natives  vowed  that 
he  would  never  be  take.i  to  Stonev  Mountain  Penitentiarv,  foi' 
Jingling  Bells  was  a  favorite  in  the  cam]).  When  the  time 
came  for  bis  removal  he  liad  to  be  driven  across  tlie  jirairie  to 
Fort  Walsh,  about  three  hundred  miles,  and  the  rumor  from  the 
camp  of  an  attempt  to  release  the  jjrisoner  having  reached  the 
ears  of  the  police,  they  had  to  resort  to  stratagem  to  get  liim 
•safely  out  of  the  country.  One  evening  a  small  party  of  police 
left  Fort  Macleod,  but  this  caused  no  surprise,  as  it  was  a  circum- 
stance of  freijuent  occurrence.  The  party  travelled  initil  dark, 
and  then  camped  for  tlie  night.  About  midniglit  another  party 
of  police  left  the  fort  with  the  prisoner  and  arrived  at  the 
police  camp  at  sunrise,  and  Jingling  Bells  was  speedily  trans- 
ferred and  hurried  onward  to  prison  withovit  any  delay. 

The  treaty  at  Black  foot  Crossing  in  1878,  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  tribes  inhabiting  Alberta,  including  the  Black- 
feet,  Bloods,  Piegans,  Sai'cees,  and  Stoneys  was  made  success- 
fully, and  the  presence  of  the  police  promoted  peace,  allayed  the 
fears  and  encouraged  the  hopes  of  the  red  men.  Every  yeai" 
the  annual  treaty  payn\ents  made  the  transfer  of  a  very  large 
sum  of  money  in  one-dollar  bills  a  necessity,  and  this  duty  was 
faithfully  performed  by  the  red-coats.  During  the  payments 
their  presence  was  neces.sary  on  the  Reserves,  in  the  interests  of 
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the    Government,   the    white  people  and  the  Indians.     When 
Sitting   Bull  and  the    hostile   Sioux    fled    fi'oni    the    United 
States  and  camped  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Walsh,  the  energy, 
firmness  and  diplomacy  of  Major  Crozier  and  his  brother  oflicers, 
sustained  by  the  police,  prevented  serious  complications.   I  well 
remember  a  disturbance  at  Blackfoot  Crossing,  when  about  a 
dozen  men  were  stationed  there  under  Captain  Dickens,  a  son 
of  Charles  Dickens,  the  novelist.    One  of  the  Blackfeet  had  com- 
mitted some  depredation  and  the  police  attempted  to  arrest 
him,  but  the  Indians  fired  over  their  heads  to  intimidate  them, 
and  released  the  prisoner.     Trouble  of  a  more  serious  nature  was 
e.xpected,  and  two  policemen  were  speedily  despatched  during 
the  night  to  Fort  Macleod  for  reinforcements.     Without  a  mo- 
ment'b  delay  Major  Crozier,  with  a  small  detachment  of  police, 
.started  for  the  scene  of  the  disturbance.  The  distance  was  about 
one  hundred  miles  and  by  forced  marches  they  arrived  at  Black- 
foot  Crossing  at  night.   The  sacks  of  oats  were  ranged  inside  the 
walls  of  the  frail  log-buildings  which  served  as  police-ciuarters, 
and  works  of  defence  were  thrown  up  on  the  outside.     When 
Crowfoot  and  his  warriors  arose  from  their  slumbers  they  were 
surprised  to  see  the  preparations  which   had  been  made   while 
they  slept.  The  old  chief  held  a  conference  with  Major  Crozier, 
a,nd  the  brave  soldier  said  he  must  have  the  prisoner  to  take  to 
Fort  Macleod.      When  Crowfoot  asked  him  what  he  would  do 
if  he  could  not  get  him,  he  quietly  said  that  then  he  must  fight 
until  he  got  him.     Crowfoot  saw  at  once  the  determined  atti- 
tude of  his  friend,  who  now  seemed  his  opponent,  and  lie  signi- 
ficantly  turned   to  the   Major  and  said,  "  We  will  figlit,  then." 
With  these  words  upon  this  lips  he  retired,  and  the  police  made 
ready  for  action.  It  needed  the  utterance  of  a  single  woi'd  from 
Crowfoot  and  the  entire  camp  would  be  transformed  into  a 
war  camp.      "^rhe  wise  old  chief  understood  men  and  matters 
better  than  the  Indians,  and  after  weighing  the  circumstances 
with  the  probable  effects  upon  his  people,  he  concluded  that  dis- 
cretion  was   the   better  part  of  valor,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
returned  with  the  prisoner,  who  was  handed  over  to  the  minis- 
ter of  justice,  who  took  him  to  Fort  Macleod,  where  he  was  tried 
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and  punished.  I  need  not  refer  to  the  heroism  of  the  riders 
of  the  plains  at  Duck  Lake,  and  indeed  during  tlie  whole  of  the 
rebellion.  They  were  always  ready  to  defend  theii-  country  and 
were  ever  foremost  at  the  call  of  duty  when  danger  stared  them 
in  the  face. 

Tlie  police  exjx'cted  to  find  in  the  haunts  of  the  whiskey 
traders  imposing  fortifications  and  fear  was  nuitual,  for  the 
traders  had  heard  of  the  advance  of  the  men  of  the  scarlet 
tunic.  The  trailers  had  their  Spitzi  Cavalrj'  organized  for 
justice  among  themselves  and  defence  against  the  Indians. 
There  were  forts  scattered  over  the  country — the  Old  Bow 
Fort,  about  twelve  miles  beyond  Morley,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Bow :  a  fort  at  Sheep  Creek,  a  small  trading-post  in  the 
Porcupine  Hills,  between  Mostpiito  Creek  and  the  Leavings  of 
Willow  Creek;  Slide-Out,  in  one  of  the  "bottoms"  of  the 
Belly  lliver;  Stand-Off',  at  the  Junction  of  the  Kootenay  with 
the  Belly  River,  and  Whoop- Up,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Belly 
and  St.  Mary's  rivers.  The  most  formidable  of  these  trading- 
posts  was  Whoop-Up.  There  was  no  fighting,  however,  to  be 
done,  as  the  whiskey  traders  (piietly  gave  up  their  business  and 
traded  with  the  Lidians  without  li(pior.  For  some  time  the  police 
were  satisfied  with  the  erection  of  large  forts,  which  were  a 
necessity  during  their  first  years  in  the  country,  and  frotn  these 
posts  they  kept  a  sharp  look-out  on  the  administration  of  law 
in  tlie  country.  With  the  progress  of  settlement,  conseipient 
upon  the  extinction  of  the  buffalo,  the  peaceful  attitude  of  the 
Indians  an<l  the  establi.shuient  of  stock  raising,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  locate  small  detachments  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
country.  Some  of  these  posts  wei'c  named  after  the  officers, 
as  Walsh  and  Macleod  had  ])een,  and  thus  old  Foi't  Kipp  was 
known  as  Fort  Winder,  and  after  the  affair  at  Black  foot  Cro.ss- 
ing,  tlu!  {)lace  of  the  parley  was  known  amongst  us  as  Fort 
Dickens.     These  names  have  passed  away  never  to  retm-n. 

Ijong  and  lonely  rides  over  the  prairie  in  the  depth  of  winter 
were  made  by  the  members  of  the  force.  Thrilling  adventui'es 
could  lie  told  by  some  of  the  men  of  74,  but  they  have  made 
histijry    witiiout   recording    it.     My    first   sad   duty    upon  my 
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arrival  in  Macleod  was  to  bury  a  youn<j  policeman  named 
Hooley,  the  son  of  an  English  Church  clergyman,  who  was 
drowned  in  Belly  River  when  returning  from  a  trip  in  the 
disciiarge  of  his  duties.  I  have  seen  the  young  man  fresh  from 
the  city,  the  child  of  luxury,  start  in  the  night  when  the  ther- 
mometer was  thirty  degrees  below  zero,  to  bear  a  despatch  to  a 
post  thirty-five  miles  distant ;  but  he  flinched  not,  for  under- 
neath the  red  coat  tliere  beat  a  patriotic  heart.  One  of  these 
brave  men  went  southward,  bearing  an  important  message,  but 
he  never  returned,  and  some  of  us  thought  he  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  trust  imposed  in  him  by  his  officers  and  had 
deserted.  When  the  spring  came,  witli  its  genial  winds  and  .sun- 
shine, the  body  of  the  faithful  rider  was  found  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  where  he  had  disappeared,  with  no  friendly  aid  to  help 
in  the  hour  of  distress.  In  the  depth  of  winter  another  brave 
man,  named  Parker,  started  on  his  errand  of  justice  for  the  post 
on  the  St.  Mary's  River  above  the  mouth  of  Lee's  Creek.  It 
was  an  easy  matter  to  lose  the  trail  leading  to  the  police 
camp,  and  Parker  missed  it.  He  wandered  around,  suffering 
keenly  from  the  inten.se  cold,  and,  becoming  snow-blind,  was 
unable  to  reach  any  place  of  safety.  For  six  days,  without 
food,  he  travelled  aindessly  on  the  prairie,  eating  snow  to 
quench  his  thirst,  anil,  removing  the  saddle  from  his  horse,  be 
lay  down  on  the  bare  spots  mat le  by  the  dumb  animal  pawing 
the  snow  to  obtain  gi'ass.  With  the  instinct  of  a  faithful  friend 
the  horse  would  not  leave  him,  although  he  turned  it  loose 
that  it  might  find  its  way  to  camp,  but  it  stood  near  as  if 
to  encourage  him.  After  the  days  and  nights  of  suspeii.se  be 
was  found  by  the  stage-driver  of  the  mail  waggon,  and  brought 
to  the  camp,  where  he  was  cared  for  until  he  had  part'-illy 
recovered,  when  he  was  removed  to  the  hospital  in  Macleod. 
Ht'  was  badly  frozen  and  emaciated,  l)ut  he  finally  regained  bis 
►strength,  and  his  hor.se,  Custer,  1)ecanie  the  hero  of  the  fort. 

Volumes  coidd  be  written  of  the  heroic  deeds  and  stirring 
adventures  of  the  riders  of  the  plains.  Officers  and  men  were 
liberal  in  their  gifts.  A  peculiar  freak  of  superstition  or  of 
self-interest  was  apparent  in  the  fact  that  when  a  long  Journey 
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had  to  be  undertaken,  almost  invariably  they  started  on  Sunday. 
Sometimes  there  existed  a  partisan  feeling  among  the  citizens 
and  police,  which  broke  out  at  the  public  dance  at  Kamusi's 
Hotel,  in  Macleod,  where  not  a  single  white  lady  was  present — 
as  there  were  only  five  within  a  radius  of  several  hundred  miles — 
and  the  dancers  had  to  find  partners  among  the  Indians  and 
half-breed  women.  There  was  not  a  dressmaker  or  milliner  in 
the  country,  and  the  aspirants  to  the  honors  of  the  ball-room 
W01  beg  the  white  ladies  to  sell  their  dresses  and  bonnets, 
and  they  were  cjuite  willing  to  pay  big  prices  for  them. 

There  were  clever  schemers  among  the  policemen,  as  might 
be  expected  whei'e  so  many  were  located,  and  one  of  these  was 
a  sergeant  who  had  severed  his  connection  with  the  force  and 
was  engaged  in  farming.  Driving  into  the  fort  with  an  empty 
waggon  he  went  to  the  storehouse  and  filled  his  waggon  with 
sacks  of  grain,  and  when  about  ready  to  start  with  his  stolen 
goods  he  was  confronted  by  the  ofl^icer  in  charge,  who  asked 
him  what  he  was  doing.  The  wily  ex-policeman  replied  that 
he  wanted  to  exchange  grain,  as  he  wished  to  get  a  new  kind 
for  seed  for  his  farm.  The  officer  summainly  ordered  him  away, 
and  he  coolly  drove  ofi"  with  the  load  of  oats. 

In  later  years  the  police  have  aided  the  settlers  in  putting 
out  prairie  fires,  and  many  of  their  horses  have  been  recovered 
from  the  parties  who  stole  them.  Sometimes  an  American  citizen 
would  find  his  way  to  one  of  the  forts,  inquiring  after  stolen 
liorses,  and  help  would  be  given  him.  A  civilian  from  Montana 
called  upon  Captain  McIIIree,  when  he  was  commanding  officer  at 
Fort  Walsh,  and  informed  him  that  a  horse  had  been  stolen  from 
liis  camp,  close  by.  His  description  of  the  horse  was  on  this  wise : 
"  Wall,  ye  see.  Cap,  the  doggoned  boss  hadn't  no  particler  color. 
I  call  him  Blueskin.  He  ain't  blue,  sure  ;  but,  now  I  tell  ye, 
he  ain't  black,  and  ye  can't  call  him  grey.  He's  a  cantankerous 
critter  :  but  I  bet  you  can't  beat  him  in  those  stables.  Will  you 
take  me  ?  I'll  run  him  with  anything  hereabouts. '  The  captain 
mildly  suggested  that  they  had  better  find  the  horse  before 
racing  him.  A  sergeant  and  four  men  were  instructed  to  seek 
the  stolen  horse,  and  within  ten  minutes  they  were  on  their 
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way  to  Assiniboiiic.  AfttT  ;i  ridt-  of  twetity-five  miles  tlit.'y 
touiul  at  tlie  South  Fork  u  camp  of  Crce  Indians,  who  dis- 
claimed any  knowh.'dffc  of  the  stolen  animal.  A  search  amon<; 
the  Indian  horses  proved  snccessfid  in  Hndinj^  the  horse,  and 
then  the  police  demanded  the  chief  to  give  up  the  thief.  He 
said  he  did  not  know  the  man  :  hut  upon  beini;'  told  that  he 
would  be  retjuired  himself  to  accompany  them  to  the  fort,  hi- 
delivered  the  man;  and  within  seven  hours  from  the  time  of 
startinii"  the  police  .arrived  at  the  fort  with  the  stolen  property 
and  the  Cree  Indian,  havin;;  ridden  a  distance  of  fifty  miles. 

The  ordinary  <luties  (jf  tin-  jtolice  now  extend  over  an  area 
of  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
four  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south.  Alon<:  the  southern 
frontier  there  are  .summer  patrols,  several  hundred  miles  bein*^ 
patrolle<]  weekl}'.  On  the.se  patrols  the  police  horses  travel 
ainuially  more  than  one  million  miles.  Throu<,;hout  the  Terri- 
tories there  are  about  sevt-nty  detachment  outposts.  The 
strenofth  of  the  fierce  is  now  about  nine  hundred  men.  Con- 
cernin(:f  the  force  the  f(jllowin<;-  triljute  from  Caspar  W. 
Whitney,  in  his  series  of  articles  on  "  8now-Shoes  to  Barren 
Lands,"  is  opportune :  "  He  has  the  reputation  of  l)ein<4'  the 
mo.st  effective  arm  of  the  Canarlian  Interior  Department :  and 
he  lives  up  to  it.  These  '  Riders  of  the  Plains,'  as  they  are 
called,  pati'ol  a  country  so  large  that  the  entire  force  may  lose 
itself  within  its  domains  and  still  be  miles  and  miles  apart. 
Yet  this  comparative  handful  maintains  order  among  the  lawless 
white  men  and  stays  discontentment  among  the  restless  red 
men  in  a  manner  so  satisfactorily  and  so  unostentatiously  as  to 
make  scnne  of  our  United  States  experiences  read  like  those  of 
a  tyro.  The  success  of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police  may 
be  accredited  to  its  .system  of  <listribution  throughout  the 
guarded  territory.  Unlike  our  army,  it  does  not  mass  its  force 
in  fortg  adjacent  to  Indian  Reservations.  Posts  it  has  where 
recruiting  and  drilling  are  constantly  going  forward,  but  the 
main  body  of  men  is  scattered  in  twos  and  threes  over  the 
country,  riding  hither  and  thither — a  watch  that  goes  on  relief 
after  relief.     This  is  the  secret  of  their  success,  and  a  system  it 
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would  well  repay  our  own  Government  to  adopt.  The  police 
are  ever  on  the  spot  to  advise  or  to  arrest.  They  do  not  wait 
for  action  until  an  outbreak  has  occurred  ;  they  are  always  in 
action.  They  constitute  a  most  valuable  peace-assuring  corps, 
and  I  wish  we  had  one  like  it."  They  are  extending  their 
territory  and  influence,  a  detachment  being  now  stationed  near 
the  boundary  of  Canada  and  Alaska.  With  the  advance  of 
settlement  they  must  still  follow  the  Indian  trail  into  the 
Peace  River  district.  The  red-coat  and  the  flag  of  the  nation 
give  peace  alike  to  the  native  tribes  and  the  white  people,  and 
wherever  these  are  found  there  is  a  lessening  of  crime,  the 
establishment  of  order  and  industry,  and  the  growth  of 
patriotism. 

TOTEMS. 

The  natives  of  the  Dominion,  in  common  with  some  tribes  in 
the  United  States  and  other  countx'ies,  have  a  system  of  kinship 
which  extends  beyond  their  own  family  known  as  totemism. 
The  tribes  are  divided  into  clans,  bands  or  gentes,  each  having 
its  own  distinctive  crest  or  emblem  of  ancestry,  which  consti- 
tutes a  native  heraldiy  and  a  bond  of  brotherhood.  The  crests 
are  in  the  form  of  aninials,  birds  or  fishes,  which  are  believed 
to  be  in  a  sense  their  ancestors,  and  are  known  as  totems.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Ojibway  word  dodaivi  or  totam. 
"  A  totem  is  a  class  of  material  objects  which  a  savage  regards 
with  superstitious  resjiect,  believing  that  there  exists  between 
him  and  every  member  of  the  class  an  intimate  and  altogether 
special  relation.  As  distinguished  from  a  fetich,  a  totem  is 
never  an  isolated  individual,  but  always  a  class  of  objects,  gen- 
erally a  species  of  animals  or  of  plants,  more  rarely  a  class  of 
inanimate  natural  objects,  very  rarely  a  class  of  artificial 
objects."* 

The  natives  make  a  theoretical  claim  of  descent  from  the 
animals  which  they  accept  as  their  totems,  but  it  cannot  be 


*J.  G.  Frazer,  in  *' Britannica  Encyclopiedia  " — article,  "Totemism." 
Bishop  Baraga's  "Ojibway  Dictionary,"  page  301.  J.  Long's  "Voyages 
and  Travels  of  an  Indian  Interpreter,"  1791,  page  86. 
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shown  that  this  is  a  literal  descent.  Confounding  the  ideal 
with  tlie  real,  they  have  come  to  speak  of  them  as  their  ances- 
tors.* In  a  general  sense  thost;  animals  which  inspired  fear  or 
atiection  or  seemed  t(J  possess  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  or 
superhuman  capacities  were  regarded  as  their  kindred,  but  those 
which  lacked  .such  qualities  as  would  impress  men  were  despi.sed 
or  rejected  as  totem.s,f  The  clan  system,  with  its  clan  marks 
or  totems,  developeil  a  clan  brotherhood  with  very  strong  ties 
and  a  woi-ship  of  animals.  The  duties  of  clanship  con.sisted  in 
making  a  commom  defence  against  enemies,  prohibition  of 
marriage  within  the  clan  or  gens,  the  establishment  of  a 
connnon  burial  place,  the  right  of  electing  and  deposing  chiefs, 
the  bestowment  of  names,  the  adoption  of  strangers  int<J  the 
clan,  attendance  \ipon  religious  feasts,  being  represented  in 
the  tribal  councils,  and  the  mutual  rights  of  iidieritance  of  the 
property  of  deceased  members.:^:  Each  of  the  clans  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  totem,  as  the  clan  of  the  wolf,  bear,  tortoise, 
deer  or  hawk.  Difi'erent  ilegrees  of  rank  or  dignity  are 
attached  to  different  totems,  the  bear,  the  tortoise,  and  the  wolf 
being  held  in  the  highest  rank  among  the  Iro(|uois.  Sometimes 
hereditary  riglits  or  special  privileges  reside  in  particular  clans, 
as  the  furnishing  of  a  sachem  to  the  tribe,  or  performing  certain 
religious  ceremonies.^:} 

The  clan  was  forbidden  to  kill  or  eat  the  totem,  and  this 
religious  ban  is  known  as  Tabooism.  Although  the  people 
would  not  hesitate  to  conniiit  grave  acts  of  cruelty  and  to  slay 
and  even  eat  their  enemies,  they  would  not  dare  to  kill  or  eat 
their  totem,  believing  it  to  be  one  of  their  kindre<l  or  a  part  of 
themselves,  and  only  in  extreme  cases  of  hunger  or  by  mistake 
would  it  be  eaten  lest  they  should  die.  The  Dakotas  and  other 
tribes  believe  that  they  are  possessed  by  the  animal  whose 
totem  they  bear,  and  they  will  not  eat  it.  J     Among  some  of 

♦Brinton's  "Mytha  of  the  New  World,"  pages  86,  248. 

tWaitz's  "Anthropology,"  Vol.  III.,  page  192.  Clodd's  "Birth  and 
Growth  of  Myth,"  pages  31-36.   Schultze's  "  Fetichisni,"  pages  71-73,  75-76. 

X  "  American  Antiquarian,"  Vol.  IX.,  page  389  ;  Vol.  X.,  pages  84,  85. 

§  Parkman's  "  Pontiac,"  Vol.  I.,  page  6. 

II  "  American  Antiquarian,"  Vol.  XII.,  page  237.  "Third  Annual 
Pveport  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  1881-82,  page  215-258. 
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the  nativi'  triN-s  of  British  Cohiiuhia.  ii<>t  tmiy  will  a  man  imt 
kill  l»is  totem,  hut  if  In-  sf«'s  anoth«T  sjuv  it  h«'  will  <l«'maii'i 
C()m])<-nsation.  an«l  if  (»ii«-  <»t"  the  nativi-s  fxhil'its  hi>  tott-m  hy 
ytaiiitiii;^  it  on  hi>  foivhcail  or  ntherwis*-.  all  thox-  lK'Ioiiifiim 
to  thr  saiwr  totem  mu>t  «1"  honor  to  it  hy  eastin;;  i»n>j>frty 
hcfort-  it.* 

The  worship  of  animals  is  Kaxil  ujMdi  toti-mi>m  in  its  n'!i:;i- 
<nis  aspt'Ct  The  ci\"ili/.<'<l  nations  of  anti<|uity  |>iusstMl  thn)Uj;h 
tlu-  tott-m  >ta;;f.  tin-  nifmU'i-s  <if  one  totem  ln-in;;  |n"ohihitr<l 
from  fating  thrir  own.yi-t  niakin;^  a  sjieiitieial  feast  of  a  hostile 
totem.  Certain  kinds  of  f<MMl  must  not  In-  eaten  V»eeause  of  its 
relation  to  their  forms  of  reli>;iou>  woi->.hip.  ineln'le<l  in  their 
descent  from  the  animal  whieh  i>  their  totem.  The  tot«"m 
.sv.»<tem  was  the  tii-st  in  all  cwuntries.  even  tnices  of  its  existence 
iK'ini:  foinid  in  the  .svml>olism  of  the  Hihle.  as  tlie  lii»n  was  tin- 
animal  symlnil  for  .ludah,  the  a.ss  for  Issichar.  the  wolf  for 
Benjamin,  the  .serjx'nt  for  Dan.  aii'l  the  hind  for  Gad.  In 
America  the  totem  sy>tem  was  limit»d  in  general  to  tl»e  hunter 
race.s,  and  di<l  not  yfo  V-vond  the  sta;re  of  .sijvajrerv  an<l  harlwir- 
ism.  The  natives  protected  their  totems  and  they  ex]>ected  to  In- 
protected  by  them.  They  were  the  divinities  whicli  ^ruided  and 
protected  tliem.  'Jharlevoix.  in  speakin«^  of  our  Indians  ;;oinj;  to 
war,  says  \]->ii  they  were  always  careful  to  enclose  in  a  ha»i  the 
tutelar  j^enius  or  manito,  and  tlie<e  l.at.'s  were  distributed  am<>nj; 
the  eldei-s  of  each  family.  Before  enteriu!/  the  country  of  an 
enemy  they  would  have  a  incat  feast  and  then  ^^o  to  sleep, 
expecting  to  have  dreams,  and  thas*.-  who  weiv  thus  jirivileged 
would  jm  fi"onj  lixlife  to  lo<lire  sin^rintr  their  death  .sontjs,  in 
which  weiv  incorpjnited  their  dreams.  An  army  of  wamoi-s. 
after  sending  out  scouts  to  note  the  pre-sence  of  an  enemy, 
would  go  to  sleep  near  their  fires,  l»elieving  that  their  totems 
Avould  pix>tect  them.+ 

This  Ijelief  in  the  protective  power  of  the  totems  made  tin- 
Indians  of  British  (/ohnubia  {wiint   or  carve  them  ujxjn  their 

♦R.  C.  Mayne'3  "  British  Columbia."  page  258. 

+  "  American  Antinuarian."'  Vol.  X..  i«ges  Sr-W;  Charlevoix's  "Travels 
—Letters  XIV.,"  Vol.  I.,  page  ;t38. 
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houses,  even  the  i-ntnince  of  tin-  housf  king  tlirougli  the  body 
of  a  Hsli.  or  thf  iiiiagc  of  the  thun<Ii  r  l>ir.|.  witli  sprt'ttiling  wings, 
ln'ing  i»lactil  al)o\c  tlie  iloor.  The  Thiinkft-t  chitf,  lying  in  state. 
was  surroiin.lfil  l»y  his  indivi.lual  clan  ami  ancestral  totems,  as 
iiis  guanUans  in  death.*  One  of  the  phases  of  totemism  was  tht.> 
peopling  of  caves,  trees,  rapids  of  rivers,  and  strange-looking 
stones  with  spirits.  This  is  the  animistic  spirit  whicli  is  found 
.so  frei|Uintly  upon  thf  prairies  of  tiie  w«-st.  The  Crees  cast  a 
p*.  ce  of  toKacco  into  the  rapid  as  a  Siicritice  to  ensure  protection, 
and  the  Blaekft-et  oftt-n  told  me  of  tlie  alK>Jes  of  thf  suirits  in 

L 

the  ro'.'ks  which  lay  on  the  prairie.     This  religion  of  savagery 


TOTKM    OF    TIRTLK    (FILL   SIZE). 

was  a  higher  system  than  shamanism,  yet.  as  animal  worship, 
found  no  higher  pei-somility  than  man. 

As  the  pi-imitive  form  of  S4x-iety  totemism  united  the  mem- 
1  lei's  of  the  clan  a.s  brothers  and  .sisteiN.  extending  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  family  relationship,  inchnling  people  who  sjx)ke 
ditierent  dialects  and  forming  a  clan  bi-otherhood  with  ties 
stronger  than  family  life.  Rival  totems  made  war  with  each 
other,  as  in  CJrecian  mvtholoirv  Lvcus.  the  wolf,  fle;  s  the 
country  before  .Egeus,  the  goat,  and  the  totem  relationship 
.secured  peace  l»eyond  the  ties  of  the  families.  A  husband  and 
wife  mav  beloui;  to  ilitlerent  totems,  which  will  divide  them 
when  there  arises  a  totem  feud.+     Intermarriage  between  the 

*  "American  Anti<iuarian."'  Vol.  XIV.,  pages  201,  202. 
t  '•  Britannica  Encyclopaedia "' — article,  "Sacrifice." 
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members  of  the  same  totem  was  forbidden.  A  member  of  the 
wolf  clan  could  not  marry  a  wolf,  but  he  might  take  a  wife 
from  the  women  of  the  hawk  clan.  Such  an  arrangement  as 
this  compelled  the  people  to  live  together,  the  family  ties  being 
scattered  among  the  clans,  and  made  them  stronger  by  such  a 
social  and  religious  bond.  From  this  relationship  there  sprang 
the  custom  which  forbade  intercourse  between  family  relations, 
especially  between  the  husban<l  and  the  parents  of  the  wife. 
This  custom  is  followetl  at  the  present  day  among  the  Black- 
feet  and  other  tribes.  By  the  fraternal  lx)nd  every  member  of 
the  clan  feels  called  upon  to  avenge  the  death  of  one  of  its 
membei's  liy  an  entniy,  and  the  hunter,  warrior  or  wayfarer 
receives  a  cordial  welcome  in  the  distant  lo<lges  of  the  clans- 
m^-x  whose  face  he  may  have  never  seen.  By  the  laws  of 
descent  the  children  belong  to  the  clan  -  f  the  mother,  and  not 
t/j  the  clan  of  the  father.  Among  the  Haidas  of  British 
Columbia  the  children  belong  to  the  totem  clan  of  the  mother, 
but  if  the  clan  of  the  father  is  reduce<l  in  nundxn's.  the  chil<l 
may  be  given  to  the  sister  of  the  father  to  sucklf,  and  it  is 
then  spoken  of  a.s  belonging  to  the  paternal  aunt,  and  belongs 
to  the  clan  of  the  father.*  Mother-right  prevails  among  the 
western  Denes,  and  in  a  general  way  among  the  northern  tribes 
of  Bi'itish  Columbia,  while  paternal  rule  exists  generally  among 
the  southern  trilies.  Among  the  western  Dene's  titles  and 
landed  property  cannot  pass  by  heredity  into  a  different  clan, 
and  the  children  oi'  a  noble  belonging  to  their  mothers  clan 
could  not  inherit  the  property  of  tiieir  father.  If  the  father 
had  nephews  by  a  sister  one  of  them  became  Ins  successor, 
the  nephews  belonging  to  the  clan  of  his  m.'^le  through  his 
mother.  In  order  that  the  children  of  tlie  noblo  might  not  Lo 
vhollv  disinherited,  one  of  his  dautrhters  would  l>e  united  in 
marriage  with  her  inheriting  maternal  first  cousin.  Among 
the  Kwakiutl,  matriarchate  originji  ly  prevailed.  The  husb;ind 
becomes  a  member  of  the  clan  of  h.  i  wife  a  short  tir.e  after  his 
marriage,  by  assuming  the  name  an  i  ciest  of  his  father-in-law. 
This  crest  descends  upon  his  childi  'U.  his  ilaughters  retaining 


Geological  Survey  of  Canada  Report,    \S7'*-79,  page  134  B. 
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it,  b\it  his  sons  lo.se  it  as  they  follow  their  father's  example, 
by  adopting  the  crests  of  the  women  they  marry.  Patriarchal 
rule  exists  among  the  Salish,  the  children  belonging  to  their 
father's  gens,  and  the  ehlest  son  inherits  his  father's  name  and 
rank.*  The  Wyandots  and  Five  Nations  adhered  strictly  to 
the  female  line  of  descent,  the  office  of  sachem  not  passing  to 
the  son,  but  to  the  brother  of  the  sachem,  his  sister's  son,  or 
some  remoter  kinsman.+ 

The  totem  is  not  only  a  clan  name,  denoting  descent  from  a 
common  ancestor,  but  it  is  also  a  clan  sym1)ol,  constituting  a 
conventional  native  heraldry.  The  totem  marks  are  the  native 
insignia,  or  symbols  of  rank  or  authority.  Sometimes  the  crest 
refers  to  adventures  oi  the  ancestor.  The  Thlinkeets,  Haidas 
and   Tshimpseans  celebrate  a  memorial    festival    and   erect   a 
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memorial  column  upon  the  death  of  a  man,  showing  the  cres< 
of  the  fens  The  craves  of  irreat  warriors  are  marked  by  a 
statue  representing  a  warrior  with  a  war  clul». :):  Heraldic 
columns  are  erected  bv  the-  British  Columbia  tribes  to  com- 
memnicite  the  event  of  a  chief  taking  his  position  in  the  tribe 
hy  building  a  house.  These  posts  vary  in  length  from  forty  to 
sixty  feet.  The  general  i\ame  for  them  among  the  Haid«,s  is 
keeang,  but  each  column  has  also  an  individual  and  distinguish- 
ing  name.  The  keeang  or  hxlge  poles  are  hollowed  out  at  the 
back  and  carved  in  front.  When  a  chief  decides  to  erect  a 
kccong  and  build  a  lodge,  inviUttions  are  sent  to  the  tribes  in 

♦"Proceedings  of  the  Canadian  Institute,"  October,  1889,  page  119. 
"British  Association  Fifth  Report  of  the  North-West  Tribes  of  Canada," 
188f>,  page  32. 

I  Turkman's  "Pontiac,"  Vol.  I.,  pages  5,  10. 

I  Dr.  Boaz,  in  "British  Association  Report  of  the  North-West  Tribes," 
1889. 
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tlie  vicinity  to  attend;  \v!io,  ui^on  tlieir  arrival,  ari'  n-celvod  l)y 
dancers  in  costume  and  are  liospitaldy  entertained.  At  the 
apj)ointed  time,  the  Indians  move  the  jiole  upon  rollers  to  a  hole 
previously  dug,  from  seven  to  ten  feet  deep,  long  ropes  are  fas- 
tened to  it  which  are  grasped  t)y  gangs  of  men,  womeJi  and  chil- 
dren, who  stand  at  a  considerable  distance,  awaiting  the  signal 
to  haid.  The  strongest  men  in  the  company  raisr  th'^  iiole  with 
their  hands  until  it  reaches  their  heads,  wliCJ..  -t*.  '(olfs  tieil 
togetlru'  in  the  form  of  shears  are  placed  undt  u.  r. ,  ^  support. 
Sh  .rp  {loiuted  poles  are  used  co  raise  it  to  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  and  then  the  signal  i.s  given  for  the  persons  at  the 
ropes  to  haid  it  into  position.  With  loud  shouts  the  butt  is 
dropped  into  the  hole,  and  the  column  being  .set  plumb,  it  is 
Hrmly  .set  in  position  with  earth.    The  crowd  tlu'n  repair  to  the 
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house  of  the  owner  of  the  eolunni,  who  gives  a  potlach-  a  e  i  ^t 
being  provided  of  berries  and  grease,  seaweed  and  othci  -.  .';■  v  i 
condiments,  arid  a  distribution  of  all  his  property,  consisting  )i 
blankets  and  numerous  trinkets.  The.se  gifts  arc  bestowed 
upon  the  meuibers  of  all  the  gens,  except  the  oni'  to  whom  the 
cohnnn  belongs.  A  pole  erected  by  a  Haida  chief,  named 
Stultah,  at  Mas.set  is  named  Que-tilk-kep-tzoo,  meaning  "  a 
watchci-  for  arrivals."  Mortuary  colinnns  crecteil  ujion  tin- 
death  of  a  chief  are  solid,  circulai'  poles,  carved  o;  '  on  the 
base  and  summit.  When  these  are  erected  a  feast  ii-  .:  ven  to 
the  nndtitude,  and  blankets  are  distiiljuteil  to  the  it'  --is  v>^ 
the  ))ole.* 

The  totem  sy.stem  in' rodueed  ;V  iii'-igf  which  iniited  people 
belonging  to  the  same  clan   though  s  i'oly  separated  as  kins- 

*"  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,"  Vol.  IX.,  Sec.  2,  [jages 
48,  4'.). 
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men,  and  when  a  stran^a-r  belonged  to  tlie  same  crest  as  the 
people  lie  visited,  he  was  treated  as  a  relation.  Tluis  a  clan 
brotherhood  existed  which  bound  the  people  together.  Several 
clans  were  soiuetinies  uiited  with  a  conmion  toti-ni,  and  these 
are  known  as  a  pliratry  Four  divisions  are  recognized  in  some 
districts  by  the  natives :  The  clan  or  gens,  the  phratr_y  or  union 
of  clans,  the  tribe  and  the  confederacy  or  union  of  tribes. 
The  i)liratry,  with  its  common  totem  and  interests,  has  several 
clans,  each  with  its  own  sub-crest.  There  are  several  phratries 
among  the  tribes  of  British  Columbia. 

Totems  are  of  three  kinds  :  The  clan  totem,  the  personal  totem, 
and  the  sex  totem.  I'he  clan  totem  is  a  material  object  rever- 
enced by  a  body  of  men  and  women  who  lielieve  themselves  to 
be  of  one  blood,  descended  from  the  same  ancestor,  and  bound  to 
protect  each  other  on  account  of  tin  ir  kinship  and  faith  in  the 
same  totem.  By  ini'ans  of  the  elan  totem,  the  elan  naiiic  was 
])er[)etuated  among  the  Indian  tribes  and  3Iound-Builders,  iis 
shown  by  the  totem  posts,  wh.ere  the  name  of  the  clan  generally 
.siu'moinite<l  the  column,  the  family  history  and  genealogical 
record  being  contained  in  the  carvings  bel!;w  the  elan  name,  and 
among  the  Mound-Builders  the  gigantic  earth-works  preserved 
the  name  of  the  elan.  The  native  tribesof  C.'inadaand  theUniteil 
States  liavi'  a  large  number  of  clan  toti'iiis,  estimated  by  Morgan 
to  be  nearly  one  huii'Ired,  and  elassitied  by  Stanilaml  Wake, 
showing  a  relationship  between  the  iribes.*  Th.ere  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  iriven  any  definite  nunibo.^-  of  totems,  as  in  tracin<r  the 
history  of  the  tribes  some  of  the  clan  totems  seem  to  change  by 
the  introduction  of  new  totems  and  the  extinction  of  some  of 
the  old.  Difierent  writei-s  enumerate  the  clan  totems  for 
separate  tribes,  giving  more  or  less  for  the  same  tribe.-f"  The 
members  of  the  same  clan  totem  enjoyed  special  privileges,  and 
were  exempt  from  othei"s,  as  upon  one  clan  devolved  the  duty 

*"  .\iuorican  Anti([UJirian,"  Vol.  XI.,  page  S'A. 

t  "  Lifo  of  /eisherger,"  page  7H.  "  Proceedings  of  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tute," October,  1889,  j-age  188.  "Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,"  Vol.  X.,  Sec.  II.,  page  117.  "Third  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  1881-82,  pages  215-258. 
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of  providing  a  sacliem  for  the  tribe,  and,  as  has  been  seen,  among 
the  Haidas  of  British  Columbia  gifts  were  distributed  at  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  column  to  all  the  totems  except  the  one 
to  whom  the  cohnnn  belonged. 

Personal  or  individual  totems  are  common  among  the  native 
tribes  of  Canada.  Early  in  life  the  Blackfoot  seeks  a  lonely 
spot  ui)on  the  prairie  wliere  he  fasts  and  prays,  until  in  a  dream 
there  is  revealefl  to  him  his  individual  totem  in  the  shape  of  an 
animal,  which  lie  kills,  and  preserves  the  skin  that  he  may  ever 
have  it  with  him  to  protect  and  guide  him.  He  nnist  not  after- 
ward kill  or  eat  any  of  its  kind.  Wherever  he  goes  as  a  hunter 
or  warrior,  it  nnist  accompany  him,  and  he  is  assured  of  safety 
in  war  .and  success  in  hunting.  If  he  becomes  a  medicine  man, 
it  will  reveal  unto  him  some  herb  as  medicine  that  the  other 
medicine  men  know  nothing  of,  and  he  depends  upon  its  instruc- 
tion to  »rive  him  influence  in  his  tribe.  Personal  totems  are 
known  among  the  Eastern  Denes,  but  not  clan  totems,  while 
amouif  the  Western  Denes  who  were  iritiuenced  throuifh  contact 
with  the  tribes  from  the  western  coast,  personal  and  clan 
totems  were  in  use. 

The  sex  totem  is  generally  an  animal  sacred  to  one  of  the 
sexes,  each  having  its  own  special  animal,  which  is  regarded  as 
a  brother  or  sister,  respt'ctively,  and  is  conseipiently  protected. 
The  sex  totem  prevails  in  Australia,  and  is  not  found  among 
the  native  tribes  of  Canada. 

Animals  were  generally  chosen  as  totems,  arising  no  doubt 
from  tlie  contact  of  man  in  his  primitive  condition  with  them, 
Becfiming  ac(|uainted  with  their  habits,  and  witnessing  <laily 
evidences  of  tlieir  .sagacity,  ln'  learned  to  ascribe  to  them  human 
traits,  ati'ections  and  sa[)crior  wisdom.  Among  the  Algontpiin 
tribes  it  was  believed  that  the  Giant  Rabbit  shot  his  arrows  into 
the  soil,  which  became  transrtxe<l  and  grew  up  as  trees,  and  from 
the  dead  bodies  of  certain  animals  he  formed  men,  and  these 
animals  became  the  totems  of  the  Algontjuins.* 

The  wolf,  bear,  deer  and  buft'alo  prevail  as  animal  totems 
among  the  Irociuois,  Algontjuins,  Dakotas  and  their  allies,  the 


*Brinton's  "American  Hero  Myths,"  page  40. 
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other  animals  being  less  t're(|Uently  used  as  totems.  Amon^f 
the  western  Denes,  the  elan  totems  inchnleil  the  toail,  uronse, 
crow,  beaver,  salmon,  and  other  animals  and  birds.  The  hare 
is  fomid  as  a  totemie  deviee  in  K;4y))t  and  America.  Itap])ears 
in  the  traditions  of  the  ntitives  as  the  (Ii'eat  Hare,  Miehabo,  the 
Hero  of  the  Dawn  in  the  earth  etiii;ies  of  the  Mound-Builders, 
and  as  a  sun  syntbol  iii  the  stone  oi'naments. 

Bird  totems  were  extensively  used  by  the  Mound-Kuihlers 
and  Indians,  the  ea<;'le  being  the  chief  among  the  l>irds  and  the 
most  widely  distributed  of  the  bird  totems ;  effigies  of  wild 
ifeese,  swallows  ami  eaii'les  are  abundant  in  the  Mound- Builders' 
region  of  Wisconsin.  At  Muscoda  there  is  an  etligy  of  a  biivl, 
with  its  wings  spreail  out,  measiu'ing  about  one  thou.sand  feet  in 
length.*  The  dog,  ])heasant,  snake  and  spider  are  found  among 
the  totems,  and  even  water,  snow  and  ice.-f-  A  Blackfoot  friend  of 
mine  wore  a  bird  totem  on  his  war  bonnet  when  he  went  into 
l»attle,  and  he  was  a.ssured  that  he  could  not  be  injured  .so  long 
as  it  remaine<l  there.  Topogi'aphical  names,  as  Red  Hock,  Salt 
Spi'ings  and  («ras.sy  Hill :  and  names  of  plants,  as  Cottonwood, 
Walnut  and  Willow,  were  used  liv  the  Navajoes  and  Apaches  of 
Arizona. :|:  Some  of  the  clans  jf  the  tribe  of  Blood  Indians 
are  known  as  Fish-Katers,  Tall  Men.  Cam[)ing  Together,  Sweaty 
Feet  and  Black  Horses,  showing  the  absence  of  totems  among 
some  of  the  clans,  such  as  we  understand  by  the  use  of  the 
word  totem.  Dr.  Pcet  says  that  human  figuivs  were  seldom 
used  to  represent  totems,  although  they  were  sometimes  em- 
})loyed  to  show  the  mythologies  which  prevailed,  and  when  it  is 
seen  a  higher  type  of  totemism  has  been  introduced.  It 
has  bi'cn  claimed  that  the  monkey  may  be  seen  carved  upon  the 
totem  posts  of  the  Haidas,  but  no  animal  figure  of  that  kind 
has  been  foiuid  up(jn  the  North-West  coast,  the  Hgure  supposed 
to  be  that  of  the  monkey  being  the  bear,  with  the  human  face 
and  forni 

*  "  American  Antitiuarian,"  Vol.  XV.,  pages  '.t4-iM5. 

t  Irving'a  "  Astoria,"  page  Ut'>.      Hiinton's  "  Myths  of  the  New  World,"' 
page  .'!(Ki. 

I  "Journal  of  American  Fulk-Lore,"  Vol.  Ill  .  page  111. 
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Various  iii«-tli«'xJ.s  have  beeu  eiiiploycil  I'or  cxhibititi^f  the 
toU'ins  of  tlie  clans  arid  indiviiuials.  Soinetiine.s  the  tott'iii  was 
beautifully  carv«r#l  on  a  stone  jiipe,  and  some  fine  specimens  of 
tliese  UAi'iiiH'.  Htone  pipes  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the 
Canadian  Institute,  as  well  as  in  tlie  archieoloirical  museums  of 
tlie  Unite'i  States.  The  British  Cohnnbia  tribes  tattooed  it 
upon  their  fH.-nw>n,  painted  it  upon  tlieir  canoes  and  oars,  ])hiced 
it  upon  their  liousfrs  and  carved  it  upon  totem  ])osts  :  the  Black - 
foot  wore  it  ii\nm  his  war  bonnet  and  carried  it  in  liis  ntedicine 
Vtafif,  Jis  the  In»«jiiois  and  the  Mound-Builders  made  eartli  tif^urcs 
represent inj;  the  totems.  It  wasathxed  to  treaties,  jiainted  (ju 
rocks,  th'-  Kkin  of  the  totem  was  worn  bv  the  individual,  the 
hair  was  dre-.s<'d  to  show  some  distinctive  feature  of  the 
anintal,  it  was  painted  on  the  lodge,  and  woven  into  the  dress 
of  the  wearer.  Stone  effigies  were  also  erected  to  represent  the 
totems. 

Columns  were  tiscd  by  the  Indians  of  British  ColumV)ia  to 
infoi'm  th<'  tril^,-s  f)f  the  movements  of  their  enemies,  as  heialdic 
columns,  nieinonal  posts  and  totem  ])0sts.  Although  totem  posts 
have  prevailed  among  the  tribes  on  the  western  coast,  tliey  wei'e 
employed  by  s«^>ine  of  the  eastern  tribes.  In  the  villages  of  tlui 
Ottawas  the  different  clans  had  separate  wards,  at  the  gates  of 
which  were  erected  posts  bearing  tlu'  figures  of  the  clan  totems: 
an<l  near  the  village  of  Pomeiook,  where  the  Pcnvhattans  dwelt, 
were  a  M,'t  of  carved  posts,  having  human  faces  carved  near  the 
top,  whicli  HUiTOunded  the  dance  circle  and  were  used  in  their 
sun  woi-ship.  'I'he  Pacific  Coast  is,  however,  the  totem  post 
district,  more  than  five  hundred  carved  colunnis  ])eing  known 
t«  exist  in  ISH+  in  the  land  of  the  Haidas.  The  age  of  carved 
C'jlumns  lias  passed  away,  ma.iy  of  them  having  fallen  down, 
some  Ix-'ing  cut  down  for  firewood,  and  no  ni'W  ones  are  being 
erected,  A  few  costly  marble  colunnis  have  been  set  up  in 
the  8treet«  and  native  bur3Mng-grounds,  which  still  remain, 
but  the  amf>ition  of  the  people  is  to  erect  marble  tombstones, 
with  an  inscription  giving  the  name  and  date  of  the  death. 
Some  of  the  {»osts  are  elaborately  carved,  each  tribe  having  its 
own  style  of  carving  and  crests.      \  few  of  them  are   painted, 
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l)ut  the  majority  of  them  are  without  any  coloring.     Strange- 
looking  figures  are  carved  upon  tliein,  t-ach  tigui'e   having  its. 
own  story,  embodying  tlif  myths  of  the  peoj)Ie,  family  history, 
totem  and  pci-sonal  exploits.      The  height  of   the   column,  the 
variety,  extent  and  architectural  beauty  disjilayed  and  the  nia- 
teiial  of  which  it  was  ma<le  proclaimed  the  wealth  of  the  owner. 
The  miniature  cohunns  mad<M)f  wood  and  black  slate,  averaging 
about  fifteen  feet  in  height,  liave  taken  tin;  place  of  the  massive- 
columns,   and   sonic  of  these  cost  not  loss  than  one  thousand 
<lollars  each.     The  civilized  stonecutter  has  been  called   in  to 
aid    the    native    artist  to   keep  alive   among  the  people  their 
wonderful  mythology  an<l  history,  ami  it  does  seem  to  prounse- 
the  permanence  of  the  totem   j)ost  in  another  form  among-  the: 
natives  of  the  coast.     One  of  the  wooden   totem   posts  may  be- 
.s(H>n  standing  in  front  of  a  cui'iosity  shop  in  the  main  street  of 
Wiimipeg,  another  is  dopc^sited  in  the  museum  of  the  Canadian 
Institute,  and  several  of  them   were  exhibited  at  the  World's 
Fair.  ' 

Janu's  Deans,  who  is  an  authority  upon  the  subject  of  carved' 
columns  among  the  coast  tribes,  lias  interpreted  the  figures  upon 
the  totem  ))ok's  at  the  Woi'ld's  Fair.  Concerning  one  of  these- 
columns,  which  formerly  stood  in  an  Indian  town,  on  the  Naas. 
River,  he  says:  "  The  insci'ii)tion  alouiiside  of  tins  column  reads 
thus,  'Totem  pole,  or  heraldic  column,  of  the  Tsiw  In<lians.' 
The  figures  i-epresent,  counting  from  l)el()w  upward,  as  follows  : 
First,  the  I'aven  :  second,  dog-fish;  third,  man;  fourth,  wolf; 
fifth,  the  killer-whale;  and  sixth,  eagle.  On  the  above-mentioned 
coluimi.  reading  fi'oiu  below,  the  fiist  is  the  carving  of  an  Indian 
with  his  head  encircled  by  feathers.  This  represents  the  part}'' 
to  whom  belongecl  the  liouse  in  front  of  which  this  column 
stood.  The  second  figure  is  the  raven,  called  by  these  people 
'  caugh.'  This — the  raven — is  the  phratry  or  principal  crest, 
along  with  the  eagle  phi-atry,  of  all  these  people.  The  next  is 
the  doif-fish,  which,  aU)ii<r  with  the  raven  i)hratrv,  was  the 
crest  t)f  the  man  who  had  this  h(aise  built  for  himself.  The 
third  figure  is  a  man,  pei-haps  designed  to  represent  the  man 
whose  portrait  this  was,  and   to  show  that  he  belonged  to  the 
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trilx' iiiiMiii^'st  wlimii  llir  liousf  was  l»nil(.  By  sjiyin^  Hiis,  I 
take  a  llai<la  staiiilpoint  :  witli  tlic  Siiicslicaiis  it  may  !»■  ililiri'- 
oiit,  altlioii;^li  J  liar<lly  tliiiik  sd.  Tlu'  in\t  oi-  t'nurlli  li^iiii^ 
;ili()\('  is  a  wolf.  This  is  tlir  crest  ol"  tltr  woH'  ;;riis  or  ei'i'st. 
Jlow  it  fame  to  iir  |)larii|  tliri'c  1  call  liai'ijly  sa\'.  'I'liis  miicli 
I  kiniw,  it  sliownl  a  cDimcctitui  with  that  crest,  nr.  in  otlicr 
words,  a  coniicctiou  hi'twecn  the  party  wlio  luiilt  this  house  and 
tlie  ckan  beariiiii'  the  wolf  cicst.  'I'he  fifth  tiii-ure  is  a  woman 
with  head-(h'ess.  and  is  exideiitly  a  tii^ure  of  the  housewife. 
AhoNc  her  is  a  H^^'ure  of  a  kilh'i'  or  tiii-l)ack  whale  with  two 
yoini<^'  ones,  one  on  each  side  of  its  nnaifh.  The  sixth  ti^'ure  is 
tlie  crest  of  the  wife.  'I'he  youiin'  ones  show  hei'  to  have  IkkI  a 
family,  which,  like  herself,  would  ha\e  the  whale  crest.  The 
next  or  seventh  Hi;ure  is  that  of  a  wcaiian.  sliowin^-  that  the 
wife  was  connected  Ity  birth  with  the  trihe  in  which  slie  lived, 
'^riie  upper  or  last  ti<;ure  is  the  ea^le,  and  designates  tha  phratry 
to  which  she  Ix'hjiiii'ed."  * 

The  clan  totems  were  sometimes  tattooed  on  the  Jn'isiai  of  the 

clansman.     The    Iro(|Uois    tatt( 1    the    totem    on    his    hody.i* 

liideed,  the  oritiin  of  tattooine-  seems  to  lia\e  had  a  reli^rious 
si^fiiiticance,  and  is  based  on  the  totem  system. |  It  was  al.s(j 
jiainted  upon  the  houses  and  tents.  The  Iroipiois  ])ainted  the 
clan  totem  in  black  or  red  u]>on  the  nalilc  end  of  the  cabin, 
the  'I'hlinkeets  ornaineiiteil  their  houses  with  heraldic  .symbols 
and  ullee<)rical  and  historical  fiouri's,  the  Ilaidas  painted  their 
totems  on  the  front  of  their  hou.ses,  and  the  posts  which  sup- 
ported tlie  platform  upon  w  hich  the  hou.ses  were  I'aised  Wei'(» 
carved  and  painted  with  totemic  ami  historical  (K'signs,  and  the 
Nootkas  followed  the  same  custom.  Amone;  these  tribes  of  the 
western  coast  the  entrance  <if  the  house  was  sometimes  throu<;h 
the  body  of  a  tish,  and  sometimes  the  ima;;e  of  the  thundei'  l)ird, 
witJi  spreadintj  \vin<,fs,  was  carved  over  the  iloorway.  The  Bella 
Bellas  and  Bella  Coohis  carved  the  entrance  of  their  houses  witli 

'•'"  American  Antii|iiHriiin,"  Vnl.  XV.,  piij^e  281. 

\  "Life  of  Zuisl)erger,''  paj^e  78.     I'arkinan'.s  "Pontine,"  \'ol.  I.,  page  t). 
+  It.     BMotcIiur's     "Tattooing    among    Civilizecl    Nations."      Uorman's 
"Origin  of  Primitive  Superstitions,"  page  15IJ. 
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mvtholo^ical  tiirnivs  ami  toteinic  devices;  and  the  Kwakititis  of 
Vancouver  Island,  instead  of  erect inj;  totem  |h>sis,  painted  their 
crests  on  the  fn>nt  of  their  hous<-s.  The  tattoo  marks  of  thf 
Haidas  are  skilfully  done  ujR»n  the  Ixxlies  of  men  and  women, 
and  everv  mark  luus  its  meanin;;,  the  desi;'ns  uj  on  the  luin<ls 
anil  arms  of  the  women  indicatin<'  the  clan  to  which  thev 
helun:^-  The  sinij)le  dots  and  strai:;lit  lines  on  the  hands.  arni> 
and  t'aeis  of  the  won»en  of  the  North-West  coast  have  no  par- 
ticular si-xniticance,  vet  the  more  elal»oi-ate  desi^nis  distininii.sli 
the  tribes.  Seldom  are  the  desijjns  s«.'en  by  white  |H'ople  or 
understoiMl,  as  the  Knlies  of  the  natives  are  ">ly  ex|)i»s«.Hl  at 
their  festivals  and  mas«|Uerades,  and    the  Hai-  s  well  as  tin- 

other  tribes  on  the  coast,  an-  careful  not  to  |>-n...v  the  intrusion 
of  white  |K'i-sons  or  stran<;frs.  Few  wl.ite  j>i>i>le  have  c\  er  wit- 
nessed the  extent  and  varietv  of  the  tattoo  desijrns  on  account 
of  this  pix>hibitioii.  The  (>s;ij;es  have  a  secret  onler,  whase 
m».nil»ei"s  preserve  some  of  their  trarlitions  by  tattooing  symlx)ls 
upon  the  thi"oat  and  chest.* 

The  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  si<niinir  their  names  t^j 
treaties  and  lettei-s  by  their  individual  totem.  This  can  l»eseen 
in  a  series  of  drawinj^s  in  the  librarv  of  the  Armv  Medical 
3Iuseum  of  the  United  States,  narniting  the  dee<ls  of  Sitting 
Bull,  and  in  some  of  the  lettei-s  and  picture  writing  of  the  Cree 
Indian.s.+  Rude  pictographs  on  cliffs  and  in  caves  contained 
the  totems  of  the  Indians.  When  the  natives  visited  the  famous 
pipestone  <|uarry  of  Minnesota  for  the  pin'|K>se  of  .securing 
•catlinite,  they  left  in.^criptions  ujx»n  the  clitts  in  the  vicinity, 
"which  were  probibly  their  totems.  Seveiiil  caves  in  Minnesota 
-and  Iowa.  de.scribe<l  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Lewis,  contain  in.scriptions 
which  resemble  the  totems  of  invMlcni  tribes.  Sometinies  the 
necklaces  worn  by  the  male  memlx-rs  of  the  clans  were  use<l  as 
a  craft  symV»ol.  an  emljlem  of  honor,  or  a  clan  totem.;):  The 
clan  totem  was  .sometimes  painted  upon  the  .stem  of  the  pipe. 


♦"Fourth  Annu.-»!  Reiv>rt  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  1882-83,  {lages 

«7-71. 

+  Le  Plongeon's  *'  Here  and  There  in  Yuc:\t«n."  page  117. 
J  "  American  Antiijuariiin,"  Vol.  XVI.,  {Kige  ISlJ. 
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alon<y  with  other  symbolic  pictograplis.  The  effi^jv-huildeiH 
shaped  their  totems  in  extensive  mounds  of  eartlj,  ri'seiuhlinff 
the  animal  or  hinl  totem.  The  head-dress  of  the  hunter  or 
warrior  mij^ht  .show  the  clan  totem,  tiie  clans  of  the  lowas 
dressinjf  their  hair  acconlinjj  to  their  split  totem,  as  the  Black- 
feet  exhibited  the  jK'i*sonal  totem  by  a  bird  or  animal  worn 
upon  the  hair  or  war  bonnet.  The  Thlinketts  dis^'uised  them- 
selves in  the  form  of  their  animal  totems  when  they  went  to 
dance.  Some  tribe.s  put  the  skin  of  their  animal  totem  u])on 
their  l(xl<^es  and  others  <lres-d  them.selves  in  it  when  they 
went  to  war.  The  l)akota.•^  painte^l  their  clan  and  personal 
totems,  jvs  may  Ix*  seen  in  the  picto^n-'^phs  on  the  Dakota  Winter 
Count.  Tlu'  Hlackfeet  and  Dakotas  made  totemic  lij^ures  upon 
the  prairie  of  small  .stones,  .some  of  these  coverinj^  a  lartje  area. 
Solitary  stones  were  also  used  as  clan  totems,  as  the  Onondaira 
j*tone  of  the  lro<|Uoi.s. 

The  use  of  totems  is  widely  ditiused.  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 
Greeks  employing;  animal  totems,  and  traces  of  totemic  worship 
have  been  t\)und  in  the  names  of  Christians  and  pagans  in  the 
Roman  catacombs.*  The  New  Zealandei-s  have  carved  posts 
at  the  eaves  of  their  houses,  and  carved  totemic  figures  covering 
the  front  of  them.  Totemi.sm  widely  prevailed  in  Australia, 
among  the  Zunis.  the  Mound-Buihlei"s,  the  Iro(|Uois,  Algompiins 
and  the  trilx^s  in  British  Columbia  and  \laska.  The  Irotjuois 
polity  wivs  l«i.sed  upon  the  txjtemic  system  and  attained  a  high 
ilegree  of  perfection.  It  .seems,  however,  to  have  been  some- 
what 'Modified  at  times,  elans  havin<r  l>een  divided  and  new 
totems  taken,  or  the  clans  having  been  ab.s<.nbed  by  others  and 
the  totems  c«jmbined.  The  Malicetes  and  Mic'macs  carved  their 
clan  toteujs  on  pipes  made  of  soapstone,  a.s  well  as  upon  other 
articles.  A  soapstone  pi{>e  carved  by  one  of  the  eastern  natives 
represented  the  otter,  lieaver  and  musk-i-at  as  totenis.i"  The 
Ojibways  carved  their  totems  u{X)n  blticks  of  wood  and  jilaced 
them  upon  the  hou.ses  which  coveix-d  their  graves.  The  Ojibways 
had  originally  five  totems,  which  have  increased  to  twentv-one. 


i 


♦  Withniw's  "The  Catacoiulw  of  Rome,"  page  45(5. 
t  "  Canadian  Indian,"  page  335. 
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Tlie  Roar  clan  was  the  'iiost  iiuuktuus  in  tlie  trilir.  It  v.iis 
Iji'lievcd  that  the  clans  jiartook  (^f  the  nature  of  the  animal 
totems:  the  Bear  c  I  an  l)-'!)!*;  ill-ti-mperi'd,  the  Crane  clan  haxiu^ 
loud  voices,  and  the  Loon  clan  weai'inn-  wampum  around  the 
neck  to  lesemhle  the  white  collar  of  the  loon.  The  marten, 
moose  and  reindeer  totems  are  included  under  the  generic  term 
of"  "  Mon.sonce^"*  The  Crees,  Blackt'eet,  Western  Denes  and 
o.her  trihes  in  Western  Cana<la  have  totemic  symbols,  but 
totemism  does  not  ])revail  .^o  extensively  amonrjst  the  tribes  on 
the  northern  lakes  and  forests  as  aniontf  those  on  the  north- 
west  coast  and  in  the  east.  It  i.s  in  British  (.Vlumbia  where 
the  totenuc  synjbols  are  most  exten.sively  used,  as  in  the  carved 
columns,  and  the  Haidas  excel  in  the  art  of  carvintr  the  totenj 
])()sts.  The  orio'in  of  this  .system  of  perpetuating;-  the  mytholofjjy, 
clan  name,  familv  history  and  individual  exploits  !Mion  the 
totemic  columns  is  unknown,  but  it  is  believed  that  a  spirit 
revealed  to  one  of  the  chiefs,  in  the  days  when  the  people  lived 
in  cold  huts,  the  plan  of  a  hou.se  in  detail.  The  chief  and  his 
tribe  provided  the  neces.sjiry  material  for  the  house,  when  the 
same  spii'it  ap])eared  a<;ain  with  an  aildition  to  the  plan.  James 
Deans,  in  relatin^,^  this  tradition,  says:  "Just  as  fhey  were 
about  to  build  the  same  visitor  appeared  to  the  chief  and  a^ain 
showeil  him  the  plan,  with  this  difference:  a  carved  column  was 
])Iaced  in  front  of  the  hou.'^e,  with  his  crest  (a  raven)  carved  on 
top.  I'nderiH'ath  the  ra\cn  •■  's  a  second  ear\iiii;'.  the  erest  of 
his  wife,  an  ea<'le.  Lower  down  .still  were  the  crests  of  his 
i'atluM-  and  mother,  ami  als(  those  of  his  wife's  family.  While 
s'lowin^'  him  the  plan  his  adviser  fi-om  the  celestial  sphere  told 
him  that  not  only  was  his  tribe  or  him.self  to  build  houses  like 
the  (ine  shown,  but  all  the  jx'ople  in  evei-y  \  ilia;;*'  wei'e  to  build 
the  same  and  to  set  up  cohunns.  Slowly,  but  sui'ely.  as  the  old 
liUts  Wire  ]iulli'cl  down,  m-w-styled  ones  took  their  ])laces,  ejich 
one  havini;'  one  or  moi'e  eolumns.  One  had  the  husliand's  crest 
and  that  of  his  pareiits;  the  other  had  tln'  wib>"s  crest  and  that 
of  her  jiarents  underin'ath.  Totem  jiosts  have  be"n  erected  in 
uri'at  .abundance  in  Alaska. 


■' Wan  I'll  s    "History  of   the  Ojibwnys— Collections  df   tlui  I\liiiiio>ota 
llistiiric.il  Siioiotv,"  \'i(l.  it. 
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TIh'  totems  of  tilt'  rndiiuis  niilxjdy  some  of  their  myths,  and 
hi'side.s  the  crests  which  represent  their  mythology,  tliere  Jiro 
niytholo(,n(;;ii  desi<>-ii.s  carved  upon  the  heraldic  cohiiiiiis.  The 
totcmic  ti<4'ures  carry  a  story  with  them.  This  relation  between 
the  myths  and  totems  exists  anion;;'  the  Shoshonei'S,  Micmacs 
and  JJritish  Conniihia  tribes.  'i'lie  myths  ami  the  symbols 
,ser\-ed  to  ])eri)etuate  their  remembrance  aiiion^'  the  ])eo[)le.  Aa 
an  i  lusti-ation  oi'  this  rt-lationship,  Dr.  J5oaz  relate's  a  myth  of 
the  bear  ^-ens  of  the  'I'shimpseans:  "An  Indian  went  mou)  tain 
^^oat  Innitini;-.  Wlu'ii  he  had  reached  a  remoti'  mountain  I'any-e 
he  met  a  black  bear,  who  took  him  to  his  home,  taught  him 
how  to  catch  .salmon,  and  h  w  to  build  boats.  T\vi;  \  ears  the 
man  staved  with  the  i)ear  ;  then  he  i-cturncil  to  his  villaffe. 
All  people  were  afi'aid  ol'  him,  I'or  hi'  looki'd  just  like  a  liear. 
One  man,  howevei-,  caught  him  an<l  took  him  lujme.  He  could 
not  speak,  and  could  not  eat  anything- but  raw  food.  Then  they 
rublied  him  with  may;i(  rbs,  ami  lir  was  retransfornieil  into 
the  sli!i|.e  of  a  man.  Theuccfoi'th,  wlim  he  was  in  want  he 
went  into  the  woods  and  his  fj-iend  the  I)ear,  hel]  ed  '  im.  Jn 
winter,  when  the  rivers  were  fro/en,  he  cau"'ht  plrntv  of  salmon. 
He  built  a  house  and  painted  the  bear  on  tin-  fi'ont  of  it.  His 
aistor  made  a  dancing  blanket,  the  design  of  which  rt'iircsented 
a  bear.  Therefore  the  descendants  of  his  si.-t.'i-  use  the  bear 
for  tlieir  crest."*  Interesting  stories  of  ad\  nturcs  as  human 
beingH  are  tohl  bv  tlm  Hai<las  about  tlie  raven,  whale,  wolf  and 
.salmon,  which  were  animal  totc.'ms  of  these  people. 

HrNTIN(;  TJll'    .MOOSH. 

Canathi  i.s  the  huid  of  sport  and  adventui'e.  Its  lakes  and 
rivei's  teem  with  tish,  the  mountfiins  anil  forests  abound  with 
animals:  the  climate  \aries  fritm  the  warm  and  humid  tempera- 
ture of  (Mitarioand  British  ('olum!)ia  to  the  frigid  atmosphere 
in  thr  northern  land  of  eternal  icr  <ind  snow;  and  tli<'  scenery 
of  tilt'  Thousantl  Islamls,  the  lieautiful  lakes  of  Muskoka  and 
tilt'    Thuutler    I>ay  tlistrict.  and    the    grandeur  of   the   Rocky 


*  "  Hiitisli  AnsiK'i(itioii   Report  of  the  Nortli-West  Tribes  of  CiUiiulii," 
188!».  im^'e  24. 
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Mouiitiiins  cauiK.t  be  siii'itasscil  Sjjortsincn  and  tourists  in 
scarcli  ol'  licaith  ami  rccruatinn  scok  tlicii'  t'avorito  haunts  in 
New  IJrunswick  ami  Xova  Scotia,  the  laiu-ircl  landscaix-s  of 
Muskuka  attract  the  lovers  ol"  (piict  nooks:  the  <lisc,i|,lt's  of 
Izaat-  Walton  fon<;iv<fati'  at  Xcpi'^'on  and  the  ti'oiit  sti'canis  of 
Western  Al<;"oni:i".  and  the  more  adxcnturous  hie  away  to  the 
Uocky  Mountains  or  the  northern  districts  ot"  Manitoba,  the 
North-West  Tei'i-itories,  Athal)asca  and  British  Columbia,  where 
they  ])uild  a  hut  oi-  pitch  theii-  tents  and  solicit  pleasure  in  the 
i)ursuit  ol'  the  larjiei'  kinds  of  e-ame.  In  the  Rockv  Mountains, 
the  barren  grounds  oi'  Xorthei-n  Canada  and  upon  the  shori's  of 
the  Arctic  sea  the  l)ear  sei'ks  a  secluded  home,  unseen  by  few 
save  the  inti-epid  white  hunter  or  Indian.  The  barrt  i.  ^I'ound 
bear  fre(|ueuts  the  barren  ontunds  IviiiLL'  to  the  north  of  tlie 
wooded  lands,  ami  in  the  sunnner  haunts  the  shores  of  tlie 
Arctic  sea  :  the  polar  bear  spends  the  greater  part  of  its  life  in 
jiui'suit  of  the  ilitl'ei-ent  kinds  of  seal  anione;  the  fields  of  ice.  and 
the  black  bear  roams  in  the  mountains  and  forests  of  the  west. 
The  hardy  trapper  has  followed,  the  I'ivrs  eastward  and 
W(>stward  in  ipiest  of  the  sagacious  little  l)eave",  whose  patieiice, 
cuiniin;^  aixl  skdl  is  the  adnuration  of  the  native,  as  the  valu- 
able skin  is  hi^^ldx-  prizeil  by  civili/e(l  mnii.      Iloasted  iiea\cr  is 
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match  for  their  porsevi'nuice,  and  in  tlu;  west  and  cast  tlioy 
have  become  scarce :  but  in  the  district  oF  Peace  River  and 
along  the  Mackenzie  they  still  abound  in  great  mnnbers, 
although  nearly  thirty  thousand  skins  are  aniuially  exported. 
The  mountain  si.eep  and  goats  roam  in  the  recesses  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  ami  these  animals  po.ss<'.ss  the  striking 
peculiarity:  that  the  goat  bears  a  veiy  tine  wool,  well  adapted 
for  the  manufacturers  of  shawls;  and  the  sheep  lias  a  close, 
brittle  hair,  like  the  caribou.  The  sheep  have  such  heavy  horns 
that  when  closely  pursued  they  will  dash  over  a  precipice  and 
alight  upon  them,  without  breakage  or  harm  to  themselves, 
and,  springing  upon  their  feet,  bound  away.  Various  kinds  of 
dt>er,  including  the  moose,  wapiti,  antelope,  jumping-<leer  and 
fallow-deer  range  south  of  the  l)arren  i;rounds  in  the  wooded 
countrv,  and  the  musk-ox  and  caribou  find  their  favorite  resort 
in  the  barren  grounds  and  northward.  The  wapiti,  known 
among.st  the  Cree  Indians  as  "wawaskish,"  fre(juents  the  plains 
of  the  Saskatchewan  noi'thward  and  westward.  The  butt'alo, 
moose  and  cai'ibou  were  known  to  the  Mound-Builders,  as  the 
grazing-places  of  the.se  animals  are  shown  by  the  effigies  chietly 
located  in  the  State  of  VV^isconsin.  KtHgies  of  these  animal.s 
are  found  in  their  peculiar  haunts,  and  game-drives  have  been 
di.scovered  which  were  erected  by  the  Mound-Builders  for  hunt- 
ing them.  These  game-drives  varied  for  the  different  amimals, 
the  moo.se  irame-drives  bein(£  mainlv  elevated  roadwavs  on  the 
hills,  connected  by  parallel  walls  in  tlu'  bottom  lands;  and  the 
buftalo  game-drives  being  situated  on  the  banks  of  rivers  near 
the  fords,  so  that  the  hunters  could  shoot  them  as  the  herds 
passed  down  the  banks. 

The  reindeer  or  caribou  fi-ecpient  northern  Keewatin  and 
Athabasca,  the  lartrer  varietv  inhabitinij  the  mountains  and 
forests  of  the  north,  and  the  smaller  kind  exi.sting  on  the 
barren  grounds,  travelling  to  the  .shores  and  islands  of  the 
Arctic  sea  in  summer,  ami  retiring  to  the  woods  in  winter.  The 
caribou  feeds  upon  grass  and  the  various  lichens  wdiich  grow 
in  abundance  on  the  barreji  giound.s.  The  Kskimo  and  Indian 
tribes — incluiling  the  Chippewayans,  Dog  Rib,  Swampy  Crees 
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and  Copju'i'  Iiidian.s — hunt  them  for  food  and  clothing,  the 
meat  bein<;  superior  to  the  moose  and  l)ufi'alo.  Six  or  seven 
skins  sewed  together  make  a  warm  l)lanket,  suitahle  to  ensure 
cond'ort  on  the  coldest  niglit  in  that  distant  region.  The 
female  has  horns  as  well  as  the  male,  hut  they  are  not  so 
large,  and  are  much  less  ])almated. 

Sir  doini  Schultz  asserts  that  the  barren  ground  caribou  of 
northern  Keewatin  are  identical  with  the  domesticated  reindeer 
of  northern  Norway',  Sweden,  Lapland  and  the  Asian  Arctic 
littoral  farther  east.  As  tlie  United  States  Government  have 
made  a  successful  experiment  of  introducing  among  the  Eskimo 
of  Alaska  eio-htv  Russian  reindeer  as  the  nucleus  of  herds  for 
the  supply  of  food  and  elothing  and  for  travelling,  the  inten- 
tion being  to  distribute  .so  .soon  as  the  herds  are  lai'ge  enough, 
fifty  head  at  each  of  the  missionary  stations,  Sir  John  Schult/ 
is  anxious  that  the  Canadian  Government  should  seek  to 
domesticate  a  few  of  on;  barren-ground  carihou,  that  they 
might  be  of  service  to  the  Eskimos  and  Indians,  and  thus  pro- 
vide against  lack  of  food  or  clothing  for  the  dwellers  in  the 
Noi'th  Land.  Va.st  herds  of  carihou  roam  over  ''"  barren 
grounds  of  the  north  at  the  present  day.  Warburton  Pike,  in 
1<S90,  penetrated  the  almost  unknown  land  of  the  caribou  and 
musk-ox,  and  in  the  account  of  his  journey  he  speaks  of  the 
countless  herds  of  carihou.  "  Scattered  hands  of  caribou  were 
almost  alway.s  in  sight  from  the  top  of  the  riilge  behind  the 
camp,  and  increased  in  numbers  till  the  morning  of  October 
'20th,  when  Baptiste,  who  had  gone  for  firewood,  woke  us  up 
before  daylight  with  the  cry  of  "La  foule!  La  foule!"  and  even 
in  the  Uxlge  we  could  hear  the  curious  clatter  made  by  a  baml 
of  travelling  caribou.  La  foule  had  really  come,  and  during 
its  passage  of  six  da3^s  I  was  able  to  realize  what  an  extraor- 
dinary lunnber  of  these  animals  still  roam  in  the  barren 
ground  From  the  ridge  we  had  a  splemlid  view  of  the  migra- 
tion ;  all  the  south  side  of  Mackay  Lake  was  alive  with  moving 
beasts,  while  the  ice  seeined  to  be  dotted  all  over  with  black 
islands,  ami  still  away  on  tho  north  shore,  with  lie  aid  of 
glas.ses,  we  could  .see  then\  comint;  like  regiments  on  the  march. 
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V  Iff' 


ill 


111  r\  I'l-y  liiivction  W'f  Cf)!)!.!  lir.Mi-  till'  ^riint  iiii;  noise  tluit  tlic 
cjiriboii  ahviiVr.  make  wIumi  tra\  cllin;;- :  tin-  sikiw  was  Id'okcn 
iiito  broa'l  i-oa<ls,  and  I  t'oiiml  il  useless  to  try  lo  estiiiiatu  tlie 
niiiiil)ei-  that  )ia.«..><»-il  within  a  I'ew  niih's  of  i.iir  eiic.nnpiiient." 

Thi-  hai-)<  II  ;:^i'>iiii<ls  lyinn- l)et\veen  the  sixtietli  parillel  ami 
the  Ai-ctic  wa  is  the  raii;^<'  oi'  the  nmsk-ox,  the  haidii'st  oi'  all 
the  animals  of  that  noi-thej-n  i-eeion,  whose  skin  anM   horns  aie 

le  animal  resemhles  in  size  the 
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seldom  seen  ttv  civilize.l  man. 
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witn 


IliL-hlan']    ScoU-li  cattle.     The    heail   is   lai'Me  anil    lii'oail 
hea\y  iioi-n-  whifh  fover  the  ci(twn  anil  hrow .  ami  the  liody   is 
coateil  witli  Ion;;  aii<l  thick  la'own  oi-  hlack  hair,  eurlin;;,'  on  the 
shoul'lers  an<l  han^rii'J,'  'inwn  the  sides  atiij   I'eachine-  hall'  way 
down  th<'  l«*j£s,    'l'lie\-  ai'e  massive-look inii'  animals,  coim-reifatinti' 
in  lar;,^'  herds.  fr«>in  t'-n  to  seventy  in  nnnd)ei-,  durinj^  April,  at 
which   time  lh«-y   are   very   wild;  hut    in   -lune   the    herds  are 
smaller,  often  crjmpo.sed  of  cows  and  calves,  and  are  tame  even 
to  stupidity.     I'ncon.scious  of  fear,  a))])ai"ently   throu;.jh  tlieii' 
iid'reijuent  contact  with  man  and  the  .solitude  of  theii"  ran;;,e,  it 
is  sometimes  |ios,si}>le  to  walk  within  a  few  yaids  of  them,  and 
when  the  lierd  i.s  tired  into  they  will  I'un  a   shoit  distance  and 
<juietly  conmi -ncH  <fra/,in;f.      Witli    head   erect,  clad    in  thickly 
matted   hail'  and    witli   short   leji's,    the   animal    walks   with    a 
cuiMous  r<jlliii;,'  motion.      Ht;   is  of  uncertain  temper,  and  when 
aroust/d  is  a  formidahle  antaj^^aiist.      \\  hen    fii^htened  he  will 
scale  the   r«xrks  and   precipitous  slopes  with  j^reat  aejility,  and 
when  ass«riuhle«i  in  henls,  undei'  the  leadeiship  of  two  or  three 
old  lailis,  their  mano-uvres  are  ipiick  an<l  le^^ularas  a  sipiadron 
of  ca\alrv.  the  lujrn.s  massed  tou'ether  presentiiiLT  'i   iormidaI)le 
front.      Wiirhmlon  Pike,  descrihin;;  his  first   meeting;'  with   the 
musk-ox.  say.-i :    "After   travellin;;-  about   three   miles  thi'ou^h 
some  rou^rJi  hills,  we  cau<;ht  an  indistinct  \iew  of  tln'  musk-ox, 
fullv  a  hundred  in  number,  Htandiii"-  on  a  side  hill  from  which 
most  of  the  snow  had  driftecl  away:  and  then  followed  a  won- 
derful scejie,  siicli  as  I  belii've  no  white  man  has  ever  looked  on 
liefore.     Kver\'body  started  on  a   i-un,  but  the  dojfs,  which  had 
bef'ii  let  out  of  harne.ss,  were  ahead  of  us,  and  the  tint  thine'  I 
iiia<ie  out  clearly  throu{fh  tlie  driving  snow  was  a  dense,  black 
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624  1  ^^^^  \^\^  for 

„„>„»  Kallofiug  vil-ht  at  n».     :";;';;;;;'JJ:;:;,J"iu>.>  l.n.W.-»  a-ay 

,,.  dot's  U,  lH.kl,  a,Hl  u,«»t  ..1  *-.   ' '     .,„^  „„.„,„,  1,„,1  U.C.  least 

I  ao  n't  think  t,u.y  '^'-Y;;;>*;'^,  U,,  «it>nn  .,-n  van..  a.u 

intention  of  cliargnW  "»• ''"    *    ,f/i  «,,,  tl,.-  only  .nan  to  hre  a 

,„  (ritlhtened  n,y  eo,n,.a,no,«  that  ^^^^^^^^._^^_,    ,^,  t,, 

then,'  .oUin,  --  a  ;;'•;  -,„„,'    ,.,,  .ve  -lau«Utev-.l  w.thon. 

r^.:t::l'tr.;ni;;.^t.e.^^ 

a  hnals  are  white.    ""''"■'"■"^  ,  't,  ;  fi„..st  alpaca,  an,l  nmch 
«ne  fur.  softer  and  '««;■;  *",^"a<tn  the  st*e,.  decliv.t.e. 
onger  in  the  staple.     A»  ""*      »;,.,.^.„t  o.eir  ra,n.l  .lescent  by 
'tU  will  «li'l«  "■'  "-".;'":::,•     1  of  horn  «hich  svre.uls  acr.,ss 
the  nse  of  their  magnificent  xh^M  ^^    ^,^^.^.  „,,    p«W 

their   forehead.     When  conl.o  Ud     y  „„  old  hnll 

0  .selves  closely  together  >;-  ;  *'  ^.ah.toeU  .lescnU.s  the 
and  follow  his  '^«*»\„  ;'•'  i,nals  in  the  "-"»"*  ^^^ 
aeath-st^g.""  o',;-  t  "  ,„,  ,,„t  two  very  '-ge  nu.sW   >«     . 

tll-thned  supply,  a-"-    ^^f,,  ttter  condition  than  any 
n,orning.     We  found  them      U,  ^^^^  ,,eath.str«ggle  o 

we  had  ever  seen      I  »'"'"",„,,  Jl-fight  gives  no  nlea  o   rt^ 
one  of  the  noble  bu  Is.     A  S,  a"'^  .__  eon.par-^o"-    1  h." 

and  even  the  slaughter  ,^  *    W  ^^^^  ,^,,,,  ,  ,„„„,,. 

„„i,„a  was  shot  through  Ore    ..  ^  ^      ^_^^^  .  ^^.^^^,„  p, 

nostrils  up«.  the  »"OW^     As        sU         ^^^^^^^  ^^_^^  ^^         ,,„., 
pared  U,  yet  unable  t,.         ..^.  ,,,.  ^,,„^^,j.  ,«r    an.l 

!yes  were  aln„«t   concea        by  ^  ^^._.,,^  „^„„^,  the  t,.m- 

its  whole  fran>e  was  leavfnlb  ■-""  ^n„,.„,oU9  covenng  ol 

l;  motion  was  -""""":::ti',^:l,  thick  n,ane  seen,  t,> 
tangled  wool  an.l  ban' .  ev  en  tl      co  ^.^^_       j^  ,^ 

'^^^^.^^'''''rt^Z  pent  up  within  it    o,- 
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nioi'e  temblt'  tliaii  tin'  most  liideous  liellow.  We  watched  in 
silence,  tor  time  was  doing  oin-  work  ;  noi"  <lid  we  ventvn*e  to 
lower  our  guns  tnitil,  liis  strengtli  beeoming  exhausted,  lu' 
reeled  and  t'ell.  I  have  nevt-r  witnessed  such  an  int^-nsity  of 
rage,  nor  imagine<l  for  one  moment  that  such  an  a|>j)arently 
stupid  Itrute,  under  any  eiirumstjiiices  of  pain  and  pjiKsion, 
could  have  pi-e.sented  such  a  truly  aj)j)alling  specbicle.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  terrifie  sight  than  that 
which  was  presented  to  us  in  the  dying  moments  of  this 
matchless  deni/en  of  these  northern  wilds." 

The  moose  is  the  largest  of  the  American  deer,  and  ninges 
on  tin-  westi-ni  eontinent  fr(»iii  the  Atlantic  to  the  I'aeitic,  ami 
in  the  iioi-thern  districts  of  Keewatin  ami  Athabasca,  following 
the  Mackenzie  piver  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  sea,  but  it 
never  entei"s  the  baiTen  grounds.  It  is  larger  than  a  hoi-se, 
standing  tive  and  si.\  feet  high  at  the  sluaildei's,  measuring 
about  seven  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  with  a 
head  resend)ling  an  ciiurmous  jackass  fully  two  feet  in  length, 
having  ma.ssive  antleis  From  four  to  si.\  feet  at  the  widest  part, 
bnmdly  palmate<l,  weigliing  from  fifty  to  si.xty  poumis,  a  short 
stout  neck  an<l  Umg  legs  which  prevent  it  from  feeding  close  to 
the  ground.  When  full  gnnvn  the  animal  will  wt-igh  from  one 
thousand  to  twelve  Innidred  pounds.  Its  brown  fur  is  thick 
and  coai"se,  and  is  lonjrest  at  the  nei-k  and  shoulders.  It  is  an 
awkward,  clumsy  creature  as  it  ti'avels  along  with  a  shambling 
gait,  yet  tliere  is  a  majesty  about  it.  as  it  oirries  its  antlei-s 
horizontally  and  so  well  that  they  are  not  ent^uigled  in  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  When  walking  (piietly  it  is  so  stealthy 
that  it  will  not  touch  a  dead  twig.  It  can  jump,  trot  and  run 
ea.sily,  and  when  pursued  is  exceedingly  fleet,  leavinj'  hoi-ses 
ami  dogs  far  liehind.  It  can  swim  well,  and  when  unable  to 
reach  the  tops  of  the  young  trees  as  it  l)rowses  in  the  forest,  it 
will  ride  them,  bearing  them  ilown  with  its  weight.  It  lives 
chiefly  on  the  tendei-  Imds  an<l  twigs  of  the  willow  and  bii*ch 
and  the  leaves  of  trees.  When  the  snow  is  deep,  a  moose-yard 
is  foi'iiied  bv  tiva<lin<r  <lo\vn  the  snow  within  a  small  area, 
leaving  it  in  n  kind  of  wall,  surrounding  the  family  of  five  or 
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■  ,       It  i-  ..  verv  sl.y  »"•!  "»"•' 

,,,«.!  i..  ti.n.'  "l  'l""!?"-     ^"^^  „^,^,.  i,  ,.,,,1  ,lu-  .xlK-rt  l.u"'- 

„„.«...y,.nl  ..V  l.""<'"^  '"    '"^,X   «hi.l.  is  easily  Ln.ke,,.  an.l 
„.„st  has  U.en  f...„u.l  o"  «!     s    -  ■  _^_^  ,^.  „^.^,^.,,.„  ,  , 

then  as  it  falls  >e)-.-"y    "     -      ^^     j,  „„  ,..  ,„«..  eas.  >' 
,,„,^  ana  the  lu.han  ""  h>s  >"«  „„«,„it...-s.      A<     '"■ 

,;.„.ohe..   when    »..aiy   t-.r         -       :^    ^,,^,,|,^,  ,^   ,,,,  Un., 
,;,;„„  «.».n  the  .aale  « --      '         ,^.  t„,  fl  sh  ,>  the 

,„„„  „r  any  annual  "'"  ;"      „f  „„.  „.i„a..r.  when  m  s.-.- ". 

l,,t  an.l  ■"-'J"">'''"=''"i  K  w  n,.  .effU-lea  ..s  Jelicaens.  an. 
the  .onp.e  ana  n„s..  .»,-c,  ly  ^  -  J,,^.^  f..^  „,<x-c<u<n.s  an. 
t,,e  tanne.l  hi.h-    "'«><es   t-     »■  ,^.  ,„,ily  .lon.estKat-l. 

b,,-eches.     Wlun  caus;ht  >"'"-  'J^,^.     L,.,p.  „„nax-,v  ot  then, 

;,.„ilifo«n.l  in  the  X"        "  e  2  tUe  U.n,  ,an«e  ..fnu-nn- 
Keevvatin.     1..  the  forests  that  i  ^,„.  ,,,.„,,  „,,„.  ^ 

^.ins  no«h  of  the  A-na-a-  «    -  «  ,  winnij^-.-is  tlu-y  stjll 
„f  the  rivers  tha,   rto«  no.th  of  L.  ^^^__^  j^^_^^.,,  „     , ,, 

„.,„  in  -si.ier..hle  nnna^^      Th  ^^^^^^^  „, 

Reserve  n..rth  of  Bntle.  "^y''^    >;„„  „,e  fa«ns.     Takn.^'  a 
,Ue„,«.e,n,akeahns.ne»,    .f  -«      ^,^  ,„^.  ^„„.,„e  Ina.at. 

,„nv  ami  cart.  ».«■  ■'  ""f ''  "     h,   has  t«vellea   as   f»r  «> 
Luts  f.,r  the   fnvs  .  -^        " „,,   „„,  .„  left  heh.na^  - 
the   r.»a   .s  p-sahle  th.  ta  ^^  ^_^_^.^,  „h.ch  tlu 

,„o,n,.ins  his  l«"y  'l'^^,^;'';,   he^lt  an.l  the  fawns.     It    s 
fe.nale   naws."   has   seU.cte.1    fo.    ne  ^_    ^„,^^  kni.ls 

:;::o™ary  f-r  the  ^-^j:::^^  :^..  of  the  west  t„ 

„f   ae.r   ana   the  w. hi  ~"'-  '"L;,,,  f.^infr  ana  the  hnnter 
,Mnay  wait.s  nntil  ;«7«"";;,'\U  hv  hearin,  the  njother 
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when  successful,  the  young  nioos*.-  is  taken  to  the  cart,  wheiv, 
after  the  excitement  is  over,  it  is  placed  on  a  be<l  of  soft  hay, 
fast<'n«'«l  sinipl}'  with  a  stmp  ai*oun<l  its  neck,  and  it  takes 
kindly  to  tin-  cow,  who  suekK-s  a  tin  hnv  own  calf.  In  a  short 
time  it  l»econiw  tame  enough  to  go  at  large  with  tin:  cattle.  A 
siiort  tinir  ago.  an  inspector  of  Indian  agenci«'s  was  surprised 
U>  .see  a  full  grown  moose  enter  tlie  home  of  one  of  tln'  Indians, 
where  it  had  V)een  tamed  and  liecome  the  pet  of  the  family. 

Two  yeaix  ago,  as  the  captain  of  <me  of  tlic   tisliing  steam- 
iMMits  iR'loiifirini'  to  Rat   Portaife  was  s<-iilin<x  on  tlif  Lake  of  tlie 


SUOOTIXr.    TUK    KI.K. 

\Vo(m1s,  he  was  surprise*!  to  see  two  full  grown  moose  swim- 
ming from  one  island  to  another,  and  he  at  once  gave  chase. 
I'.eing  anxious  if  |)os.sible  to  capture  them  alive,  the  captain 
pursued  an<l  overtook  them,  and  a  la.s.so  was  thrown  over  the 
neck  of  one  of  theni,  who.  on  l»eing  aware  of  his  seizure,  began 
to  Ix'llow  and  lash  the  water  at  a  fearful  rate.  His  companion 
was  inakins:  for  the  shore  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  l.our, 
Itut  uiM»n  hearing  the  cries  of  the  capture«l  one.  turned  back  to 
help  him.  In  the  desperate  struggle  the  rope  broke  and  the 
chase   was  contiinied,  the  moose  swimming  rapidly,  bellowing 
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,,,,ve  h„u,  .!..■  oi.>   .     ^^';  ."1^^,  „    :M„„„.un  ...  .•«  town..,,,. 

;.«  Ma„it..l«>  ,„..l  Wi""n;K.  ;         V  ^„,„„u..  u.„-sn„i 1 

.h .1.-  >■""■■■'  '■'T''"'::l  :      .,   Is,,,,.  ,m,-,n,  1.1s  v,.s,.l.-m-->; 

„.,.,.,,,.„  ,.f  .1-  ''■■"";■'""'  -..'rr       nv,.-ve«r-.*l  f..,„..l-s  -■- 
,,,„U,.„   hy  hi,.,  to  l„t,  U,.  1     .  ^^_^__  _.     .,,,^^,.  ,,,.,    „., 

,«,„e.l  fro."  .1»-  '-""t"  "       '"         o,u.s  ,.,,.1  in  Atl,al.«...      H  ^' 
„  ,h,.  north,-,-,,  ,..»t  ..t     t-  '       "°,,,„,„„,„  ,„„„nnts  ton.-ly 

,„„„„,  t,-,„h-  in  .„""-  '■'^;";  ,„;«.,.  ,„„„i,v.i -  -'■'■  "'"- 

t„o  tho-.s,u„l.     H^"-';"    '    V      th..   Hn.ls,.ns   K»y   Con„.any 

.„n„..i.-v,-.yy.-"'';^;;^  ,,-„„,  ,i„„-s  .h„t  „".,.-■  ";■ 

in  tlu-   V -  K-','-    '"■'":  ;,,.i,U-  tl„-.v.  ,>".l  still  .t  ,s  ,..-  - 

consn 1  1-y  ""■  """■'""  "'..,.  i„  tl,„l  ai-tvic.  as  ,l„-.v  --.,• 

.,,,,,.  t,„„  tl,,.,-.-  ,u-,.  as  ,,,.,..    -  „,,,  ,,i,,i„,  vv.th  h-. 

,  „  ,,„„„„.  ,,.„.     \  h.;.  t.-    '  ^,,,,  ,,,„,,,  „.,„  ,.1 

„„,„,„„.,,„.„. 1,.-  '••"••;,;,•„,-  ,K-n,.an.l   I.a  I'n;'-  '^ 

t,„-  \n,ii«ns  .i,-..-...-.i  ^'  -;;.;     ,„.,.  „,.,„  -,„  ,„„.ni,.  A  si-;; 

Cl,i>,|,.  «„va„.  h.-,n-  a  -^1'"'  "  '  , ,„-:„„,-l.  th'^y  ""•" 

,i ,  art,-.-»„,-.is, -1,,-,,  tl- 7' ,.   ,„„is,.n.  th.  i"t.--v'-f;'- 

.,    1  l,v-,h.n"  shrill  "I'-^l'-""""  f,      \Vh,-n  th,. 

„,i,l  annonn,--!  that  I-,  '  "■                  i„t.-rnr.-t.-r  in.inir.-.l  '1    " 
hn .■  a,,,. '  ■■;'  '"V;;   .    .     i  .,-.> .-v,--.-.l    in  th- 
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880  „.,..,..\Yho«cv  heard  tho 

replu-\:  -Oolah!  M.msionr.il  r"";"'^    ,,,\    ,,„  prfso  .nsu-ercl 

:  :i;„.un.  i>«.,  ti. ...« ''■■--;;;',;;;.,  ilh„tittiuo„,*the 

t,„„m..  ,uu\ ....«  "f  '^  '"*"■;  7  "';;  the  fees  not  Nvi.ler  than  n.y 
vt.  U,v,.ugh  an  orenin.  <-■  -■™'  ,,,,,,, ,,iti,.n  whieh.acco.l- 
ha„.U  hut  it  wa»  with  your  «™->  .,  ,„.„i,evty. 

i,„  to  our  eusto,n»,  •V';",^,"'";,;ve  the  tou^uo  and  n«<e,  an 
thought  the  chief  .ouhl   l,ke  ,     h  ^.  ^_       ^^^_,,  ,,5^  ,. 

t„ert.t  lies  at  the  '■""■";'.„,'„  ,„„,.acter  of  the  Ind.ans. 
This  adherence  t.,  custo.n  uau  ^^^.^^^  ,|,^^.^   „,„    the 

I  they  i>ad  i.ardiy  eaten  any        -  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^,  „,,,.    „e  a 

fo«  scraps  of  !<«•' "'"-'V  !e   „,ve  the  larger  P"''""  "'   ""t 
,i„,de  n.eal,  hut  Capta.n  Bach   ^av-  ^^  ^^^  j,,.,  „,,.  „t 

■     ,1  tn  Ui  Prise  an.\  Ins  l»"l>-     •;  '    .    ,,„,.  jt  i»  .liffienlt  to 

'r;'    il  s    "  hour,  even  in  w.,ds  so  tin  W  ^    ^^   ^^_  .  ,    ,,^,.„„ 

:tand   how    ^'"^V   ean  e«.a  .e  ",.^  ^,.;,„„^„  „,  Xova 

.,„taneled  in  the  '■■•""'•''•-•«  ''^'    «   tin  and   Atl,aha.ca  are  the 
Scotia  and    tie-  Ind.ans  of   K.  ^^^^^^^  ,^  ,.e,t,n«  and 

,,e»t  hunters  of  the  n,...se.     """.„.. ^  ,,istanee  in  the  tlnck 
.nrticnlt, ,«  it  is  in>,..ssd.le  to        a      U  ^,^_.,^,,„,,  t,„  t,,.„ 

forest,  and  tlea-^h  the  .1        y    ^  ^^^  „,,.y  ,,,.,.  ,,,„.,  d 

to,.s.  and  the  trees  rusthn,  ^^         j,,„„,  „„  .  votten  st.ek 

,„Uward  and  '•"!■«•"■''•  r,,";  it  fnan  other  snundsand  s,x.e.V 
„„,1  the  .n.w  «dl  easdy  det  ct  .  ^.  ,,,,^^..„j,  ,,,„.,■ 

ny  de,«t.     In  "--l""-,,""     1      , as  to  he  excediuKly  carelul. 
tl  t,;.cUs  in  the  snow    he  ^   t     ^.^  ^^.  ^^^  ^^^^,,  ,„.  ,„„,t  s,n 
„s  thev  -nay  imve  donhled  "    -  .,,  „,■  „,e  ,„oose-ya,d  and 

tUe  «i  nation  hv  l<eeia"lZ  to  th         «  ,|,,_^,   ,,„,.„„  ,,v,njt 

.rterin,  his  «round  ".--^^  „        „,  ,,„„.   rows  of  n,oss 
,oar  tla.  Arcie  sea   ^;'-'-".  ■","^,,.„,,,„r  direction.     S.anetnnes 

l,n  tin.  ice  to  l<eer  deer  n.  a  1'"      >  „,„  ,„„„.  ,„sln .« 

rieer  wn.  can.i.t  h,  a  .;-;  'J        ir.,,..  „e  hnH'alo  hefo.-e 

tl„.  trihes  on  the  vra""--  "'"'1  ^\   „-,.ll   f,v,,n,.nted  deei- 

.,  ,..ean,..  v"—'".* ,'"  "■';        ..d    .v  a  stont  (ence  of  ,rec» 

,  ,  .vas  selected,  wloeh  was  '■''^       -,,.,.„„„,,  ,,„vinf:  w.thn, 

,,,„.,,w.».l.  a  n,ile  •.■;■•""■;;;     ,";,„„,aed  wiO.  snare»    of 

;,,,.n,.hine   hed^.   W,    ;    .    «  :;;-  ^,;, „.  „.  ..e  , >   two 

twiHtea  th.m^s.      Finiutl> 
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arms,  several  miles  in  length,  nwule  of  trei-sand  hnishwood,  frrad- 
ually  widenin<r,  extende<l.  The  Indians  i-ei)aiivd  to  an  elevated 
position  where  they  coidd  see  the  deer,  and  when  a  herd  was 
discovei'ed,  men,  women  and  children  arran<red  themselves  so 
as  to  get  behind  them,  and  then  with  shoutinj,^  and  rumn'no; 
tliey  wert.'  driven  into  the  pound,  where  they  wen;  easily 
despatched  by  the  Indians. 

The  Carrier  Indians  usually  hunt  bears,  caribcni  and  moose 
with  dogs.  Father  Morice,  describing  the  method  pursued  by 
the  St'kanais  of  the  north  in  hunting  the  caribou,  says,  "They 
jireviously  set  in  a  contimuais  line  foi'ty  or  fifty  moose  hide 
snai-cs  in  suitable  <lefiles  or  passes  in  the  mountains  freciuented 
by  the  animals.  Two  of  the  most  active  hunters  are  then 
ueputed  to  watch  at  either  end  of  the  line,  after  which  the 
hunters,  who  usually  immber  fifte<'n  or  more,  drive  the  band 
of  deer  or  caribou  to  where  the  snares  are  set,  and  by  loud 
shouting  and  firing  of  guns  they  scai-e  and  theieby  force  the 
reluctant  game  to  pass  through  the  noose,  which  at  once  con- 
tracts around  their  necks.  The  deei-  innnediately  scamper 
away  with  the  moveable  sticks  to  which  the  snares  are 
attached,  and  which,  being  soon  caught  among  fallen  or  stand- 
ing trees  or  other  obstacles,  cause  the  animal  to  stop  suddenly 
with  the  result  of  being  strangled  to  death  in  a  short  time." 
When  the  Eskimos  desire  to  preserve  the  meat  of  the  animals 
kille<l  they  are  accustomed  to  sink  shafts  or  wells  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  prac- 
tise three  modes  of  hunting  the  moo.se,  termed :  Still-hunting, 
fire-lnniting.  and  calling.  Still-hunting,  or  creeping  upon  the 
moose,  re<|uires  skill,  courage  and  endurance,  as  a  thorough 
knowledjife  of  th;'  habits  of  the  animal  is  m-eded,  but  it  is  the 
most  delightful,  exhilarating  and  humane.  Fire-hunting  is 
practised  by  burning  biniches  of  bii'ch  bark  in  places  fre(|uented 
bv  the.se  animals,  or  bv  placing  a  toi'ch  in  the  bow  of  a  canoe. 
All  kinds  of  deer  are  animated  by  curiosity  to  di.<cover  the 
cause  of  anything  strange  to  them.  I  have  gcnte  with  the 
hunter  of  dei-r  into  the  ravines  on  the  prairie,  and  upon  seeing 
a  band  of  antelope  l)eyond  tlw  range  of  oiu'  riiles,  we  have 
taken  a  hat  ov  handkerchief,  and  placing  it  upon  the  muz/le  of 
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tht'  gun  i)ut  the  butt  on  tlu'  ground,  and  tlio  jinimuls  liiive 
ceased  i-uuning  and  come  towjird  us.  Allured  by  the  torclilight 
tlie  moose  will  stand  or  draw  near  to  satisfy  liis  curiosity  ;  and 
during  the  nicMnents  of  expluratiDn  will  \ery  likely  fall  a 
victim  to  the  hunter's  skill.  Calling  the  moose  is  the  Indian's 
prerogati\r,  as  a  white  man  seldom  acquires  tlie  art,  and  few 
among  the  young  men  of  the  nativt-  tribes  ai'e  successful  moose 
callers.  A  moose  will  answer  a  low  call  much  more  readily  at 
.some  tiii.es  than  others,  and  unsuspiciously  will  he  come  long 
distances.  A  piece  of  birch  baik  is  formed  into  a  liorn,  and 
with  this  simple  instrument  tin-  Indian  will  imitate  the  plain- 
tive lowing  of  the  female  moose,  and  the  responsi\('  bellow  of 
the  male.  A  low  call  made  when  the  moose  is  pausing,  uncer- 
tain whether  to  pn^ceed  or  I'etreat,  is  a  ditiicult  thing  for  even 
an  Indian,  and  it  is  a  time  of  (  xcitement,  as  a  false  note  will 
be  ([uickly  detecte<|  by  the  acute  car  of  the  animal.  An  old 
Indian  will  place  the  small  end  of  his  Inrchen  horn  to  his  lips, 
and  the  othei-  iipon  the  ground  to  deaden  the  sound,  and  with 
his  cheeks  putt'ed  up  as  he  pours  volumes  (jf  wind  into  the  horn, 
lie  will  produce  a  low  and  far-off"  soiniding  series  of  grunts  or 
calls.  ( )nly  a  native  can  detect  the  imitation  eall.  If  the  call 
is  siicccs,sful  tlie  male  will  be  hearil  crashing  through  the  forest, 
rattling  his  horns  against  the  trees  as  a  challenge  to  his  rivals, 
and  bellowing  loudly  as  ho  ailvanees.  Should  the  imitation  he 
a  poor  one.  he  will  not  resjiond. 

Colonel  IJutler,  in  TJir]V  ihl  Norlli  La  ml,  touches  u[)on  moose 
hunting  among  (lie  Indians  of  Peace  River:  "To  hunt  the  iiKjose 
re(|uires  years  of  study.  Mere  is  the  little  g.-mie  which  his 
instinct  teaches  him.  When  the  early  morning  lias  come  ho 
beifins  to  think  of  Ivinu'  down  foi  the  dav.  He  has  been  feeil- 
iiig  on  the  grey  ami  gol.ien  willow  to[)s  as  he  walked  leisurely 
along.  His  track  is  marked  in  tlu'  snow  or  soft  elay:  he  care- 
fully retraces  his  footstejis.  and,  lueaking  otF  suddenly  to  the 
leeward  side,  lies  down  a  gun  shot  from  his  feeding  track.  He 
knows  he  must  get  the  wind  of  anyone  following  his  trail.  In 
the  morning  'rwaijoos.'  or  the'i'hree  Thumbs, .sets  forth  to  look 
foi' a  moo.se;  he  hits  the  trail  and  follows  it,  every  now  and 
again  he  examines  the  broken  willow  tops  or  the  hoof  jnarks, 
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situation,  olisi-rvccl  a  lonj;  ])i-ancli  of  water-ash  stretchinn'  aci'os.s 
the  l)ed  of  the  strt-am,  under  wliich  the  moose  had  to  pass  in 
his  mad  career.  With  a  sudden  resolve  the  hunter  threw  aside 
his  irnn,  and  graspin;;  the  ash  branch  .swung  hiiii.self  outward, 
and  as  tlit-  moose  pas.sed  undei'  it  he  di"op])ed  u])on  his  back 
and  claspeil  him  jiround  his  neck.  Fi-antic  with  rage  he  rushed 
U[»  an<l  down  the  ^itream  bearing  his  sti'ange  rider,  until  com- 
[)letely  exhausted,  when  he  fell,  and  the  hunter,  springing  to  his 
feet,  drew  his  knife  ami  killed  him. 


SXOWSIIOK.S. 


The  white  huntei-  is  not  always  so  fortimate,  for  there  is 
gi-eat  risk  of  life  when  the  mtx).se  is  brought  to  bay,  for  then  he 
will  use  liis  feet  ami  antlers  in  defence,  and  may  crush  his 
opponent  to  <leath.  Two  white  hunters,  in  the  de{)th  of  winter 
when  the  snow  lay  three  feet  deep,  started  out  on  foot  to  lumt 
the  moi^se,  accomj)anied  by  two  strong  and  valuable  deer- 
hounds.  With  theii'  sno\v;,hoes  it  did  not  take  them  long  to 
reach  the  forest,  and  they  were  delighted  with  observing  tlie 
tracks  of  a  male  and  femal"  moose  and  two  fawn.s.  As  they 
were  proceeding  cautionsly  through  the  thicket  they  saw,  at  a 
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